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CHAPTER  L 

OV  WORDfly  OB  LANQUAOE  IK  GENERAL. 

1.  Man  fitted  to  form  arUcuUUe  Sounds. — God,  having  de- 
figned  man  for  a  sociable  creature,  made  him  not  only  with 
an  inclination,  and  under  a  necessity '{o  have  fellowship  with 
those  of  his  own  kind,  bnt  famished  him  also  with  language, 
idiidi  was  to  be  the  great  instrument  and  common  tie  of 
fociety.  Man,  therefore,  had  by  nature  his  organs  so  fashioned, 
as  to  be  fit  to  frame  articulate  sounds,  which  we  call  words. 
Bnt  this  was  not  enough  to  produce  language ;  for  parrots, 
and  several  other  birds,  will  be  taught  to  make  articulate 
■onnds  distinct  enough,  which  yet  by  no  means  are  capable 
of  language. 

2.  To  make  them  Signs  qfldeoB. — Besides  articulate  sounds, 
therefore,  it  was  further  necessary  that  he  should  be  able  to 
use  these  sounds  as  signs  of  internal  conceptions,  and  to 
make  them  stand  as  marks  for  the  ideas  within  his  own 
mind,  whereby  they  might  be  made  known  to  others,  and  the 
thoughts  of  men's  minds  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another. 

3.  To  make  general  Signs, — But  neither  was  this  sufficient 
to  mi^e  words  so  useful  as  they  ought  to  ba  It  is  not 
enoagh  for  the  perfection  of  language,  that  sounds  can  be 
made  signs  of  ideas,  unless  those  signs  can  be  so  made  use 
of  as  to  comprehend  several  particular  things ;  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  words  would  have  perplexed  their  use,  had 
every  particular  thing  need  of  a  distinct  name  to  be  sig- 
nified by.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  language  had  yet 
a  farther  improvement  in  the  use  of  general  terms,  whereby  ^ 
one  word  was  made  to  mark  a  multitude  of  particidar 
•zistencea ;  which  advantageous  use  ot  sounds  was  obtained 
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only  by  ibe  difference  of  tbe  ideas  tbey  were  made  signs  of : 
tbose  names  becoming  general,  which  are  made  to  stand  for 
general  ideas,  and  those  remaining  particular,  where  the  ideas 
they  are  used  for  are  particular. 

4.  Besides  these  names  which  stand  for  ideas,  there  be 
other  words  which  men  make  use  o^  not  to  signify  any  idea, 
but  the  want  or  absence  of  some  ideas,  simple  or  complex,  or 
all  ideas  together ;  such  as  are  nihil  in  LAtin,  and  m  English, 
ignorance  and  barrenness :  all  which  negative  or  privatiye 
words  cannot  be  said  properly  to  belong  to,  or  s^^nify  no 
ideas ;  for  then  tbey  would  be  perfectly  insignificant  sounds ; 
but  they  relate  to  positive  ideas,  and  signify  their  absence. 

5.  Wards  vltvnialdy  derived  Jram  such  cu  s!gni/y  aennbh 
Ideas. — It  may  also  lead  us  a  little  towards  the  original  of 
all  our  notions  and  knowledge,  if  we  remark  how  great  a 
depoidence  our  words  have  on  common  sensible  ideas ;  and 
how  those  which  are  made  use  of  to  stand  for  actions  and 
notions  quite  removed  from  sense,  have  their  rise  from  thence, 
and  from  obvious  sensible  ideas  are  transferred  to  more  ab- 
struse significations,  and  made  to  stand  for  ideas  that  come 
not  imder  the  cognizance  of  our  senses;  v.g.,  to  imagine, 
apprehend,  comprehend,  adhere,  conceive,  instil,  disgust,  dis- 
turbance, tranquillity,  &c.,  are  all  words  taken  from  the  ope- 
rations of  sensible  things,  and  applied  to  certain  modes  of 
thinking.  Spirit,  in  its  primary  signification,  is  breath ; 
angel,  a  messenger ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  if  we  could  trace 
them  to  their  sources,  we  should  find  in  all  languages  the 
names  which  stand  for  things  that  fftU  not  under  our  senses^ 
to  have  had  their  first  rise  from  sensible  ideas.  By  which 
we  may  give  some  kind  of  guess  what  kind  of  notions  they 
were,  and  whence  derived,  which  filled  their  minds  who  were 
the  first  beginners  of  languages ;  and  how  nature,  even  in 
the  naming  of  things,  unawares  suggestc^d  to  men  the  ori- 
ginals and  principles  of  all  their  knowledge ;  whilst,  to  give 
names  that  might  make  known  to  others  any  operations 
they  felt  in  themselves,  or  any  other  ideas  that  came  not 
under  their  senses,  they  were  &in  to  borrow  words  from 
ordinary  known  ideas  of  sensation ;  by  that  means  to  make 
others  the  more  easily  to  conceive  those  operations  they  ex- 
perimented in  themselves,  which  made  no  outward  sensible 
appearances ;  and  then,  when  they  had  got  known  and  agreed 
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names,  to  signify  those  internal  operations  of  their  own  minds, 
they  were  sufficiently  fhrnished  to  make  known  by  worcL^ 
all  their  other  ideas ;  since  they  could  consist  of  nothing  but 
either  of  oatward  sensible  perceptions,  or  of  the  inward  ope- 
rations of  their  minds  about  them,  we  having,  as  has  l>een 
proved,  no  ideas  at  all,  but  what  originally  come  either  from 
sensible  objects  without,  or  what  we  feel  within  ourselves, 
from  the  mward  workings  of  our  own  spirits,  of  which  we 
are  conscious  to  ourselves  within. 

6.  Dittribution. — But  to  understand  better  the  use  and 
force  of  language,  as  subservient  to  instruction  and  know- 
ledge, it  will  be  convenient  to  consider : 

First,  To  what  it  is  that  names,  in  the  use  of  language, 
are  immediately  applied. 

Secondly,  Since  all  (except  proper)  names  arc  general, 
and  so  stand  not  particularly  for  tlds  or  that  single  thing, 
but  for  sorts  and  ranks  of  things,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider,  in  the  next  place,  what  the  sorts  and  kinds,  oi,  if 
you  rather  like  the  Latin  names,  what  the  species  and  genera 
of  things  are,  wherein  they  consist,  and  how  they  come  to 
be  made.  These  being  (as  they  ought)  well  looked  into, 
we  shall  the  better  come  to  find  the  right  use  of  words,  the 
natural  advantages  and  defects  of  language,  and  the  remedies 
that  ought  to  be  used,  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  ob- 
scurity or  uncertainty  in  the  signification  of  words,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  discourse  with  any  clearness  or 
order  concerning  knowledge ;  which,  being  conversant  about 
propositions,  and  those  most  commonly  universal  ones,  has 
greater  connexion  with  words  than  perhaps  is  suspected. 

These  considerations,  therefore,  shall  be  the  matter  of  the 
following  chapters.* 

*  See,  in  CondilUc,  (Ori^e  det  CoDiioissances  Humalnes,  Part  IL 
f  1.)  an  attempt  at  reconcilmg  the  common  method  of  philosophising  on 
the  origin  of  language,  with  the  account  delivered  in  Scripture.  He 
believes  that  language  wa8  originally  revealed  to  man  in  Paradise  ;  but 
in  order  to  gratify  the  appetite  for  speculation,  indulges  in  the  very  im- 
probable supposition,  that  two  children  may  have  wandered  away  into 
the  deeert  before  they  could  speak,  and  there  founded  au  empire  with  a 
new  language ;  after  which  he  sets  himself  about  dipoovering  Uie  method 
which  in  such  a  case  they  would  be  likely  to  pursue.  And  this  is  what 
»  hundred  yearn  ago  was  called  philosophy  in  France !  Alost  persons 
art>  acquainted  with  the  ntory  told  by  Henidotus,  concerning  the  children 
wlw  were  nuned  by  Uie  she-goats,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  language 
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CHAPTER  n. 

OF  THE  SIGNIFICATION  OF  W0BD3. 

1.  Words  ore  aensStle  Signs  necessary  for  CommiimioaJtion, 
— ^Man,  though  he  has  great  varietj  of  thoaght8>  aud  such 
from  which  others  as  well  as  himself  might  receive  profit 
and  delight,  yet  they  are  all  within  his  own  breaat,  invisible 
and  hidden  from  others,  nor  can  of  themselves  be  made  to 
appear.  The  comfort  and  advantage  of  Hocietj  not  being  to 
be  had  without  communication  of  thoughts,  it  was  necessary 
that  man  should  find  out  some  external  sensible  signs, 
whereof  those  invisible  ideas,  which  his  thoughts  are  made 
up  of,  might  be  made  known  to  others.  For  this  purpose 
nothing  was  so  fit,  either  for  plenty  or  quickness,  as  those 
articulate  sounds,  which  with  so  much  ease  and  variety  he 
found  himself  able  to  make.  Thus  we  may  conceive  how 
words,  which  were  by  nature  so  well  adapted  to  that  purpose, 
come  to  be  made  use  of  by  men  as  the  signs  of  their  ideas  ;* 
not  by  any  natural  connexion  that  there  is  between  par- 
ticular articulate  sounds  and  certain  ideas,  for  then  there 
would  be  but  one  language  amongst  all  men ;  but  by  a  volun- 
tary imposition,  whereby  such  a  word  is  made  arbitrarily  the 
mark  of  such  an  idea.  The  use,  then,  of  words,  is  to  be 
sensible  marks  of  ideas ;  aud  the  ideas  they  stand  tor  are 
their  proper  and  immediate  signification. 

2.  Wiyrds  are  the  sensible  Signs  of  his  Ideas  who  uses  them, 
— The  use  men  have  of  these  marks  beiog  either  to  record 
their  own  thoughts  for  the  assistance  of  their  own  memory, 
or,  as  it  were,  to  bring  out  their  ideas,  and  lay  them  before 

for  the  purpose  of  diffoovering  what  was  the  ori|piial  dialect  of  mankind, 
and  how  their  first  word  was  B^os,  simply  the  6^  of  the  goats,  with 
the  Greek  termination.  QuintiUian,  alludmg  to  the  same  story,  sup- 
poses the  ohiMren  to  have  been  brought  up  by  dumb  nurses,  and  to 
nave  been,  therefore,  themselves  dumb.     (L.  z.  o.  1.) — En. 

*  Though  much  has  been  written  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  lan- 
guage, we  have  hitherto  arrived  at  nothing  like  the  philosophy  of  the 
iubpeot,  chiefly  perhaps  from  our  negleotmg  to  observe  the  mode  by 
which  savages  enlarge  their  vocabulary.  There  are,  indeed,  no  tribes  of 
meu  without  language,  but  many  among  whom  it  is  exceedingly  scantv. 
A  philosopher  who  should  study  the  efforts  of  such  tribes  to  multiply 
their  words,  by  expressing  influxes  of  new  ideas,  might  throw  some  lighl 
uu  a  sttbieoi  sull  veiy  litt&  understood.— £ou 
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the  yiew  of  others ;  .^eoixIs,  in  their  primary  or  immediate 

sigiiification,  wtand  for  nothing  but  die  ideas  in,    \ 

nf  him  ih^^  y^  them,  hov  impenecuj  soever  or  carelessly 
^^V^  id*^  ^^  fnllftflfcftd  frnm  the  ttiiDf;B  utii^K  tti^y  At-fl 
wipposed  to  represent.  When  a  man  speaks  to  another,  it 
ig  that  he  may  oe  understood ;  and  the  end  of  speech  is,  that 
those  sounds,  as  marks,  may  make  known  his  ideas  to  the 
hearer.  That,  then,  which  words  are  the  marks  of,  are  the 
ideas  of  the  speaker ;  nor  can  any  one  apply  them,  as  marks, 
immediately,  to  anything  else  but  the  ideas  that  he  himself 
hath ;  for  this  would  be  to  make  them  signs  of  his  own  con- 
ceptions, and  yet  apply  them  to  other  ideas ;  which  would 
be  to  make  them  signs  and  not  signs  of  his  ideas  at  the  same 
t^me,  and  so  in  effect  to  have  no  signification  at  all  Words 
being  voluntary  signs,  they  cannot  be  voluntary  signs  im- 
posed by  him  on  things  he  knows  not.  That  would  be  to 
make  them  signs  of  nothing,  sounds  without  signification. 
A.  man  cannot  make  his  words  the  signs  either  of  qualities 
^'l  thiTififfi  ^*'  "^  conceptions  in  the  mind  of  another,  whereoi 
he  has  none  in  ms  o^^  Till  he  has  some  ideas  of  his  own, 
he  cannot  suppose  them  to  correspond  with  the  conceptions 
of  another  man ;  nor  can  he  use  any  signs  tor  them,  for  thus 
they  would  be  the  signs  of  he  knows  not  what,  which  is  in 
truth  to  be  the  signs  of  nothing.  But  when  he  represents 
to  himself  other  men's  ideas  by  some  of  his  own,  if  he  couHent 
to  give  them  the  same  names  that  other  men  do,  it  is  Pti  11  to 
his  own  ideas ;  to  ideas  that  he  has,  and  not  to  ideas  that  he 
has  not. 

3.  This  is  so  necessary  in  the  use  of  language,  that  in  this 
respect  the  knowing  and  the  ignorant,  the  leamed  and  the 
tmleai-ned,  use  the  words  they  speak  (with  any  meaning)  all 
alike.  They,  in  every  man's  mouth,  stand  for  the  ideas  he 
has,  and  which  he  would  express  by  them.  A  child  having 
taken  notice  of  nothing  in  the  metal  he  hears  called  gold, 
but  the  bright  shining  yellow  colour,  ho  applies  the  word 
gold  only  to  his  own  idea  of  that  colour,  and  nothing  else ; 
and  therefiyre  calls  the  same  colour  in  a  peacock's  tail  gold.* 

*  ''AD,"  nyi  the  proyerb,  *«i8  not  gold  that  glitten;*'  bat,  like 
children,  traTdlen  tometiines  forget  the  wisdom  contained  in  this 
laying.  A  propoc  of  this,  Navarette  remarks :—"  They  report  the 
tparunents   and   rooms  are    very  stately  and    noble,  espedidlj   the 
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Another  that  hath  better  observed,  adds  to  shinmg  yellow 

great  weight :   and  then  the  sound  gold,  when  he  uues  it, 

stands  for  a  complex  idea  of  a  shining  yellow  and  a  very 

weighty  sabstance ;  another  adds  to  those  qualities  fiiMibility, 

u>^       and  then  the  word  gold  signifies  to  him  a  body,  bright, 

4^  yellow,  fusible,  and  very  heavy ;  another  adds  malleability. 

\-'>        Each  of  these  uses  equally  the  word  gold,  when  they  have 

occasion  to  express  the  idea  which  they  have  applied  it  to  : 

but  it  is  evident  that  each  can  apply  it  only  to  his  own  idea, 

nor  can  he  make  it  stand  as  a  sign  of  such  a  complex  idea  as 

he  has  not. 

4.  Wards  are  often  aecreUy  referred,  first  to  the  Ideas  in  other 
Meffis  Minds  — ^But  though  words,  as  they  are  used  by  men, 
can  properly  and  immediately  signify  nothing  but  the  ideas 
that  are  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker ;  yet  they  in  their 
thoughts  give  them  a  secret  reference  to  two  other  things. 

First,  They  suppose  their  words  to  be  marks  of  the  ideas 
in  the  minds  also  of  other  men,  with  whom  they  commu- 
nicate ;  for  else  they  should  talk  in  vain,  and  could  not  be 
understood,  if  the  sounds  they  applied  to  one  idea  were  such 
as  by  the  hearer  were  applied  to  another,  which  is  to  speak 
two  languages.  But  in  this,  men  stand  not  usually  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  idea  they  and  those  they  discourse  with 

emperoi's  bedchamber ;  but  I  never  heard  there  were  seventy- 
nine,  as  Bishop  Marolus  writes,  where  he  follows  Mendosa,  in  his 
second  chapter,  quoted  above ;  nor  are  there  any  rooms  of  gold, 
silver,  or  precious  stones,  as  the  same  author  says,  and  J.  Trsrenna 
affirms.  How  could  these  things  be  hid  from  us,  who  lived  so  many 
years  in  that  country,  and  some  time  at  the  court,  inquiring  diligently, 
and  examining  into  the  most  remarkable  things  there?  ^e  Chinese 
history  tells  us,  the  arched  roof  of  an  ancient  emperor's  state-rooms  was 
of  gold,  which  I  do  not  find  any  difficulty  to  give  credit  to ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  he  that  now  reigns  might  have  the  same  if  he  pleased.  Nor 
are  there  tiles  of  gold,  as  others  have  reported*  but  they  are  glased  yel- 
low, which  is  the  emperor  s  colour ;  when  the  sun  shines  on  them,  Uiey 
look  like  gold,  or  polished  brass.  The  petty  kuigs  of  the  blood-royal 
use  exactly  the  same ;  and  tbev  are  on  the  temples  of  deceased  empe* 
rors.  There  are  other  tiles,  blue  glazed,  which  I  have  seen  on  some 
temples,  and  look  very  graceful.  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  tiles  with 
which  the  floors  of  the  palace  are  laid ;  they  are  square,  and  as  large 
as  the  stones  of  the  floor  of  St.  Peter  s  church  at  Rome ;  some  were 
I^Uzed  yellow,  and  others  gnven,  as  smooth  and  glossy  as  a  looking-glass, 
and  must  doubtless  be  a  great  ornament  to  a  roooL"  ( Account  of  dhiu% 
I.  vl§».)— £a 
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have  in  their  minds  be  the  same,  but  think  it  enougli  that 
they  use  the  word,  as  they  imagine,  in  the  common  accepta* 
tion  of  that  language  ;  in  which  they  suppose  that  the  idea 
they  make  it  a  sign  of  is  precisely  the  same,  to  which  the 
understanding  men  of  that  country  apply  that  Lame. 

5.  Secondly,  to  the  Reality  of  Things, — Secondly,  Because 
men  would  not  be  thought  to  talk  barely  of  their  own  ima- 
ginations, but  of  things  as  really  they  are ;  therefore  they 
often  suppose  the  words  to  stand  also  for  the  reality  of 
things.  But  this  relating  more  particularly  to  substances,  I 
and  their  names,  as  perhaps  the  former  does  to  simple  ideas 
and  modes,  we  shall  speak  of  these  two  different  ways  of 
applying  words  more  at  large,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
names  of  fixed  modes  and  substances  in  particular ;  though, 
give  me  leave  here  to  say,  that  it  is  a  perverting  the  use  of 
words,  and  brings  unavoidable  obscurity  and  confusiou  into 
their  signification,  whenever  we  make  them  stand  for  any- 
thing but  those  ideas  we  have  in  our  own  minds. 

6.  Words  by  Ute  readily  excite  Ideas, — Concerning  words, 
also,  it  is  further  to  be  considered :  First,  that  they  being 
immediately  the  signs  of  men*s  ideas,  and  by  that  means 
the  iiustruments  whereby  men  communicate  their  concep- 
tions, and  express  to  one  another  those  thoughts  and  imagi- 
nations, they  have  within  their  own  breasts ;  there  comes, 
by  constant  use,  to  be  such  a  connexion  between  certain 
sounds  and  the  ideas  they  stand  tor,  that  the  names  heard, 
almost  as  readily  excite  certain  ideas  as  if  the  objects  them- 
selves, which  are  apt  to  produce  them,  did  actually  affect  the 
senses.  Which  is  manifestly  so  in  all  obvious  sensible  qua- 
lities, and  in  all  substances  that  frequently  and  familiarly 
oocor  to  us. 

7.  Words  often  used  without  Signification, — Secondly,  That, 
though  the  proper  and  immediate  signification  of  words  are 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  yet,  because  by  ^miliar 
use  from  our  cradles  we  come  to  learn  certain  articulate 
soands  very  perfectly,  and  have  them  readily  on  our  tongues, 
and  always  at  hand  in  our  memories,  but  yet  are  not  always 
careful  to  examine  or  settle  their  significations  perfectly ;  it 
often  happens  that  men,  even  when  they  would  apply  them- 
selves to  an  attentive  consideration,  do  set  their  thoughts 
more  on  worda  than  things.     Nay,  because  words  are  many 
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of  them  learned  before  the  ideas  are  known  for  which  they 
stand  :  therefore  some,  not  only  children  but  men,  speak 
several  words  no  otherwise  than  parrots  do,  only  beoEMise 
they  have  learned  them,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  those 
sounds.  But,  so  far  as  words  are  of  use  and  signification,  so 
£Etr  is  there  a  constant  connexion  between  the  sound  and  the 
idea,  and  a  designation  that  the  one  stands  for  the  other ; 
without  which  application  of  them,  they  are  nothing  but  so 
much  insignificant  noise. 

8.  T/ieir  SignificcUium  perfocdy  ofMniry.— Words,  by  long 
and  familiar  use,  as  has  been  said,  come  to  excite  in  m&si 
certain  ideas  so  constantly  and  readily,  that  they  are  apt  to 
suppose  a  natural  connexion  between  them.  But  that  they 
signify  only  men's  peculiar  ideas,  and  that  by  a  perfect  arbi« 
tX2aj  imposition,  is  evident^  in  that  they  often  foil  to  excite 
in  others  (even  that  use  the  same  language)  the  same  ideas 
we  take  them  to  be  signs  of:  and  every  man  has  so 
inviolable  a  liberty  to  mikud  words  stand  for  what  ideas  he 
pleases,  that  no  one  hath  the  power  to  make  others  have  the 
same  ideas  in  their  minds  that  he  has,  when  they  use  the 
same  words  that  he  does.  And  therefore  the  great  Augustus 
himself,  in  the  possession  of  that  power  wMch  ruled  the 
world,  acknowledged  he  could  not  inake  a  new  Latin  word  ; 
which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  that  he  could  not  arbitrarily 
appoint  what  idea  any  sound  should  be  a  sign  of  in  the 
mouths  and  common  language  of  his  subjects.  It  is  true 
common  use,  by  a  tacit  consent,  appropriates  certain  sounds 
to  certain  ideas  in  all  languages,  which  so  £ftr  limits  the  sig- 
nification of  that  sound,  that,  unless  a  man  applies  it  to  the 
same  idea,  he  does  not  speak  properly :  and  let  me  add,  that, 
unless  a  man*s  words  excite  the  same  ideas  in  the  hearer 
which  he  makes  them  stand  for  in  speaking,  he  does  not 
speak  intelligibly.  But  whatever  be  the  consequence  of  any 
man*s  using  of  words  difierently,  either  from  their  general 
meaning,  or  the  particular  sense  of  the  person  to  whom  he 
addresses  them ;  this  is  certain,  their  signification,  in  his  use 
of  them,  is  limited  to  his  ideas^  and  ^ey  can  be  signs  of 
uothing  else. 
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CHAPTEB  IIL 

OF    GENERAL    TBRlffg. 

• 

1.  The  grmiest  Part  of  Words  getvircU, — All  things  that 
exist  being  particulars,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  reasonable 
that  word^  which  ought  to  be  conformed  to  things,  should 
be  80  too, — I  mean  in  then*  signification :  but  yet  we  find 
quite  the  contrary.  The  £a,r  greatest  part  of  words  that 
make  all  languages  are  general  terms;  which  has  not  been 
the  effect  of  neglect  or  chance,  but  of  reason  and  necessity. 

2.  I'or  every  pcvrixcuLcyr  Thing  to  have  a  Name  is  tmpoeeible, 
— ^First,  It  is  impossible  that  every  particular  thing  should 
have  a  distinct  peculiar  name.  For  the  signification  and  use 
of  words  depending  on  that  connexion  which  the  mind 
makes  between  its  ideas  and  the  sounds  it  uses  as  signs  of 
them,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  application  of  names  to  things, 
that  the  mind  Khould  have  distinct  ideas  of  the  things,  and 
retain  also  the  particular  name  that  belongs  to  every  one, 
with  its  peculiar  appropriation  to  that  idea.  But  it  is  l)e- 
yond  the  power  of  human  capacity  to  frame  and  retain  dis- 
tinct ideas  of  all  the  particular  things  we  meet  with ;  every 
bird  and  beast  men  saw,  every  tree  and  plant  that  affected 
the  senses,  could  not  find  a  place  in  the  most  capacious  un- 
derstanding. If  it  be  looked  on  as  an  instance  of  a  pro- 
digious memory,  that  some  generals  have  been  able  to  call 
every  soldier  in  their  army  by  his  proper  name,  we  may 
easily  find  a  reason  why  men  have  never  attempted  to  give 
namcB  to  each  sheep  in  their  flock,  or  crow  that  flies  over 
their  heads ;  much  less  to  call  every  leaf  of  plants,  or  grain  of 
sand  that  came  in  their  way,  by  a  peculiar  name. 

3u  Anduadeee. — Secondly,  If  it  were  possible,  it  would 
yet  be  useless ;  because  it  would  not  serve  to  the  chief  end 
ot  language.  Men  would  in  vain  heap  up  names  of  particular 
things  that  would  not  serve  them  to  communicate  their 
thoughts.  Men  learn  names,  and  use  them  in  talk  with 
others,  only  that  they  may  be  understood :  which  is  then 
only  done  when  by  use  or  consent  the  sound  I  make  by  the 
organs  of  speech,  excites  in  another  man's  mind  who  hears  it 
the  idea  I  apply  it  to  in  mine,  wh«>n  I  speak  it.  This  cannot 
be  done  by  names  applied  to  particular  things,  whereof  I 
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alone  having  the  ideas  in  my  mind,  tbe  names  of  tliem  could 
not  be  signiticant  or  intelligible  to  another,  who  was  not 
acquainted  with  all  those  veiy  pai-ticular  things  which  had 
lallen  under  my  notice. 

4.  Thirdly,  But  yet,  granting  this  also  feasible,  (which  I 
think  is  not,)  yet  a  distinct  name  for  every  particular  thing 
would  not  be  of  any  great  use  for  the  improvement  of  know- 
ledge :  which,  though  founded  in  particular  things,  enlarges 
itselt  by  general  views ;  to  which  things  reduced  into  sorts 
under  general  names,  are  properly  subservient.  These  with 
tbe  names  belonging  to  them,  come  within  some  compass, 
and  do  not  multiply  every  moment,  beyond  what  either  the 
mind  can  contain,  or  use  requires :  and  therefore,  in  these, 
men  have  for  the  most  part  stopped ;  but  yet  not  so  as  to 
hinder  themselves  from  distinguishing  particular  things  by 
appropriated  names,  where  convenience  demands  it.  And 
therefore  in  their  own  species,  which  they  have  most  to  do 
with,  and  wherein  they  have  often  occasion  to  mention  par- 
ticular persons,  they  make  use  of  proper  names ;  and  there 
distinct  individuals  have  distinct  denominations. 

5.  What  things  have  proper  Name$.  —  Besides  persons, 
countries  also,  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  and  other  the  like 
distinctions  of  place,  have  usually  found  peculiar  names,  and 
that  for  the  same  reason ;  they  being  such  as  men  have  often 
an  occasion  to  mark  particularly,  and,  as  it  were,  set  before 
others  in  their  discourses  with  them.  And  I  doubt  not,  but 
if  we  had  reason  to  mention  particular  horses  as  oflen  as  wb 
have  to  mention  particular  men,  we  should  have  proper 
names  for  the  one,  as  fiuniliar  as  for  the  other ;  and  Buce- 
phalus would  be  a  word  as  much  in  use  as  AJexander.  And 
therefore  we  see  that,  amongst  jockeys,  horses  have  their 
proper  names  to  be  known  and  distinguished  by,  as  com- 
monly as  their  servants :  because,  amongst  them,  there  is 
often  occasion  to  mention  this  or  that  particular  horse  when 
he  is  out  of  sight. 

6.  How  general  Wards  a/rs  made. — The  next  thing  to  be 
con>'idei*ed  i?,  how  general  words  come  to  be  made.  For, 
since  all  things  that  exist  are  only  particulars,  how  come  we 
by  general  terms,  or  where  find  we  thoite  general  natures 
they  are  sup])osed  to  stand  for  ?  Words  become  general  by 
being  made  the  signs  of  general  ideas;  and  ideas  become 
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general  by  separating  from  them  the  circumstanceR  of  time 
and  place,  and  any  other  ideas  that  may  determine  them  to 
t^  's  or  that  particular  existence.  By  this  way  of  absti*ao» 
tiou  they  are  made  capable  of  representing  more  individuals 
ihau  one ;  each  of  which  having  in  it  a  conformity  to  that 
abstract  idea,  is  (as  we  call  it)  of  that  sort. 

7.  But,  to  deduce  this  a  little  more  distinctly,  it  will  not 
perhaps  be  amiss  to  trace  our  notions  and  names  from  their 
beginning,  and  observe  by  what  d^rees  we  proceed,  and  by 
what  steps  we  enlarge  our  ideas  from  our  first  infieincy. 
There  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  the  ideas  of  the 
persons  children  converse  with  (to  instance  in  them  alone) 
are,  like  the  persons  themselves,  only  particular.  The  ideas 
of  the  nurse  and  the  mother  are  well  framed  in  their  minds ; 
and,  like  pictures  of  them  there,  represent  only  those  indi- 
Tiduala  The  names  they  first  gave  to  them  are  confined  to 
these  individuals ;  and  the  names  of  nurse  and  mamma  the 
child  uses,  determine  themselves  to  those  persons.  After- 
wards, when  time  and  a  larger  acquaintance  have  made  them 
observe  that  there  are  a  great  many  other  things  in  the 
world  that,  in  some  common  agreements  of  shape,  and  several 
other  qualities,  resemble  their  father  and  mother,  and  those 
persons  they  have  been  used  to,  they  frame  an  idea,  which 
they  find  those  many  particulars  do  partake  in ;  and  to  that 
they  give,  with  others,  the  name  man,  for  example.  And 
thus  they  come  to  have  a  general  name,  and  a  general  idea ; 
wherein  they  make  nothing  new,  but  only  leave  out  of  the 
complex  idea  they  had  of  Peter  and  James,  Mary  and  Jane, 
that  which  is  peculiar  to  each,  and  retain  only  what  is 
common  to  them  all. 

8.  By  the  same  way  that  they  come  by  the  general  name 
and  idea  of  man,  they  easily  advance  to  more  general  names 
and  notions.  For,  observing  that  several  things  that  differ 
ifom  their  idea  of  man,  and  cannot  therefore  be  comprehended 
under  that  name,  have  yet  certain  qualities  wherein  they 
agree  with  man,  by  retaining  only  those  qualities,  and  uniting 
them  into  one  idea,  they  have  again  another  and  more 
general  idea ;  to  which  having  given  a  name,  they  make  a 
term  of  a  more  comprehensive  extension :  which  new  idea  is 
made,  not  by  any  new  addition,  but  only  as  before,  by 
leaving  out  the  ^ape,  and  some  other  properties  signified 
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by  the  name  man,  and  retaining  only  a  body,  with  life^ 
sense,  and  spontaneous  motion,  comprehended  under  the 
name  animal.* 

9.  General  NcUurea  are  nothing  hut  ab  tract  Ideas. — That 
this  is  the  way  whereby  men  first  formed  general  ideas,  and 
general  names  to  them,  I  think  is  so  evident,  that  there 
needs  no  other  proof  of  it  but  the  considering  of  a  man*a 
self,  or  others,  and  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  their  minds 
in  knowledge :  and  he  that  thinks  general  natures  or  notions 
are  anything  else  but  such  abstract  and  partial  ideas  of  more 
complex  ones,  taken  at  first  from  particular  existences,  will, 
I  fear,  be  at  a  loss  where  to  find  them.  For  let  any  one 
reflect,  and  then  teil  me,  wherein  does  his  idea  of  man  difier 
from  that  of  Peter  and  Paul,  or  his  idea  of  horHC  from  that 
of  Bucephalus,  but  in  the  leaving  out  something  that  is 
peculiar  to  each  individual,  and  retaining  so  much  of  those 
particular  complex  ideas  of  several  particular  existences  as 
they  are  found  to  agree  in  ?  Of  the  complex  ideas  signified 
by  the  names  man  and  horse,  leaving  out  but  those  par- 
ticulars wherein  they  difier,  and  retaining  only  those  wherein 
they  agree,  and  of  those  making  a  new  distinct  comjilex  idea, 
and  giving  the  name  animal  to  it ;  one  has  a  more  general 
term,  that  comprehends  with  man  several  other  creatures. 
Leave  out  of  the  idea  of  animal,  sense  and  spontaneous 
motion,  and  the  remaining  complex  idea,  made  up  of  the 
remaining  simple  ones  of  body,  life,  and  nourishment,  be- 
comes a  more  general  one,  under  the  more  comprehensive 

*  It  formed  part  of  Berkeley's  lystein  to  deny  the  ezistenoe  of  genenJ 
ideas,  which  accordingly  he  ridicules  with  great  pertinacity  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.  (§  7»  et  seq.)  His 
reasoning,  however,  is  that  of  a  sophist,  and  the  sneering  tone  of  his 
language  wholly  unsuited  to  philosophical  discussion.  Muring  use — as 
fiu"  as  he  ju<lg<Mi  favourable  to  his  purpose — of  the  language  in  the  text, 
he  says:— "The  constituent  parts  of  the  abstract  idea  of  animal  are 
body,  life,  sense,  and  spontaneous  motion.  By  body  is  meant  body 
without  any  particular  shape  or  figure— there  being  no  one  shape  or 
figure  common  to  all  animals,  without  covering,  either  of  hair  or 
feathers,  or  scales,  &a,  nor  yet  naked :  hair,  feathers,  scales,  and  naked- 
Ben  being  the  distinguishing  properties  of  particular  animals,  and,  fof 
that  reason,  left  out  of  the  ahttract  idea.  Upon  the  same  account,  the 
spontaneous  motion  must  be  neither  walking,  nor  flying,  nor  creeping : 
it  is,  nevertheless,  a  motion  ;  but  what  that  moUon  w,  it  it  not  easy  to 
oonoeive.   (§  0.)  >  £a 
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cenn,  viveois.  And,  not  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  particular, 
■o  evident  in  itself^  by  the  same  way  the  mind  proceeds 
to  body,  substance,  and  at  last  to  being,  thing,  and  such 
uniyeraEd  terms,  which  stand  for  any  of  our  ideas  whatsoever. 
To  conclude :  this  whole  mystery  of  genera  and  species, 
which  make  such  a  noise  in  the  schools,  and  are  with  justice 
so  little  regarded  out  of  them,  is  nothing  else  but  abstract 
ideas,  more  or  less  comprehensive,  with  names  annexed  to 
them.  In  all  which  this  is  constant  and  unvariable,  that 
every  more  general  term  stands  for  such  an  idea^  and  is  but 
a  part  of  any  of  those  contained  under  it. 

10.  Why  th$  Gmws  is  ordinarily  mads  Um  qf  m  D^ 
nUions, — This  may  vhow  us  the  reason  why,  in  the  defining 
of  words — which  is  nothing  but  declaring  their  significa- 
tions— we  make  use  of  the  genus,  or  next  general  word  that 
comprehends  it.  Which  is  not  out  of  necessity,  but  only 
to  save  the  labour  of  enumerating  the  several  simple  ideas 
which  the  next  general  word  or  genus  stands  for;  or,  perhaps, 
tometimes  the  shame  of  not  being  able  to  do  it.  But  though 
defining  by  genus  and  differeDtia — I  crave  leave  to  use  these 
terms  of  art,  though  originally  Latin,  since  they  most  pro- 
perly suit  those  notions  they  are  applied  to— I  say,  though 
di>fining  by  tho  genus  be  the  shortest  way,  yet  I  think  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  the  best.  This  I  am  sure,  it 
is  not  the  only;  and  so  not  absolutely  necessary.  For, 
definition  being  nothing  but  making  another  understand  by 
words  what  idea  the  term  defined  stands  for,  a  definition  is 
best  made  by  enumerating  those  simple  ideas  that  are  com- 
bined in  the  signification  of  the  term  defined  :  and  it  instead 
of  such  an  enumeration,  men  have  accustomed  themselves  to 
use  the  next  general  term,  it  has  not  been  out  of  necessity, 
or  for  greater  clearness,  but  for  quickness  and  dispatch  sake. 
For  I  think,  that,  to  one  who  desired  to  know  what  idea  the 
word  man  stood  for ;  if  it  should  be  said,  that  man  was  a 
solid  extended  substance,  having  life,  sense,  spontaneous 
motion,  and  the  flEunilty  of  reasoning ;  I  doubt  not  but  the 
meaning  of  the  term  man  would  be  as  well  understood,  and 
the  idea  it  stands  for  be  at  least  as  clearly  made  known  as 
when  it  is  defined  to  be  a  rational  animal :  which,  by  the 
several  definitions  of  animal,  vivens  and  corpus,  resolves 
ilMdf  into  those  enumerated  ideas.     I  have^  in  explaining 
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tbe  term  man,  followed  here  the  ordinary  definition  of  the 
schools;  which,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  exact,  yet 
serves  well  enough  to  my  present  purpose.  And  one  may, 
in  this  instance,  see  what  gave  occasion  to  the  rule,  that  a 
definitiou  must  consist  of  genus  and  differentia;  and  it 
suffices  to  show  us  tbe  little  necessity  there  is  of  such  a 
rule,  or  advantage  in  the  strict  observing  of  it.  For,  defi- 
nitions, as  has  been  I^aid,  being  only  the  explaining  of  one 
word  by  several  others,  so  that  the  meaning  or  idea  it  stands 
for  may  be  certainly  known ;  languages  are  not  always  so 
made  according  to  the  rules  of  logic,  that  every  term  can 
have  its  signification  exactly  and  clearly  expressed  by  two 
others.  Experience  sufficiently  satisfies  us  to  the  contrary  ; 
or  else  those  who  have  made  this  rule  have  done  ill,  that 
they  have  given  us  so  few  definitions  conformable  to  it.  But 
of  definitions  more  in  the  next  chapter. 

11.  General  and  Unvvereal  are  Oreaturee  of  the  Under^ 

etanding. — To  return  to  general  words,  it  is  plain,  by  what 

has  been  said,  that  gener^  and  universal  belong  not  to  the 

'  M  '      real  existence  of  things ;  but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures 

jLn^tSfi^^  of  the  understanding,  made  by  it  for  its  own  use,  and  con- 

"^^  cem  only  signs,  whether  words  or  ideas.     Words  are  general, 

as  has  been  said,  when  used  for  signs  of  general  ideas,  and  so 

are  applicable  indifferently  to  many  particular  things :  and 

ideas  are  general  when  they  are  set  up  as  the  representatives 

ofjfiMiy  particular  things ;  but  universality  belongs  not  to 

^y  V  i/y^**^^hings  themselves,  which  are  all  of  them  particular  in  their 

jIU^    i         existence,  even  those  words  and  ideas  which  in  their  signi- 

M^j^  fication  are  generaL     When  therefore  we  quit  particulars, 

^^%^s^  9»^ihe  generals  that  rest  are  only  creatures  of  our  own  making  ; 

ifi^  their  general  nature  being  nothing  but  the  capacity  they  are 

l^/jU  put  into  by  the  understanding,  of  signifying  or  representing 

'^^  many  particulars ;  for  the  signification  they  have  is  nothing 

but  a  relation,  that,  by  the  mind  of  man,  is  added  to  them.* 

*  To  thin,  the  Biihop  of  Worcester  objects : — **  Tbe  abstracted  ideas 
are  the  work  of  the  mind,  yet  they  are  not  mere  creatures  of  the  mind  ; 
as  appears  by  an  instance  produced  of  the  essence  of  the  sun  being 
in  one  single  individual :  in  which  case  it  is  f^^tnted  that  the  idea  may 
be  to  abstracted  that  more  suns  might  agree  m  it»  and  it  is  as  mxuii 
a  sort,  as  if  there  were  as  many  suns  as  there  are  stars.  So  that  here 
we  have  a  real  essence  subsisting  in  one  individual,  but  capable  of  being 
MoJtipUed  into  mora^  and  tl  e  same  essence  remaining     But  in  this  ous 
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12.  Abstract  Ideas  ore  tJte  Essences  of  the  Genera  and 
Species, — ^The  next  thing  therefore  to  be  considered  is,  what 
kind  of  signification  it  is,  that  general  words  have.  For,  as 
it  is  evident  that  they  do  not  signify  barely  one  particular 
thing — ^for  then  they  would  not  be  general  terms,  but  proper 
names — so,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  as  evident  they  do  not 
signify  a  plurality ;  for  man  and  men  would  then  signify  the 
same,  and  the  distinction  of  numbers  (as  the  grammarians 
coil  them)  would  be  superfluous  and  useless.  That,  then, 
which  general  words  signify  is  a  sort  of  things ;  and  each  of 
them  does  that,  by  being  a  sign  of  an  abstract  idea  in  the 
mind,  to  which  idea  as  things  existing  are  found  to  agree, 
dO  they  come  to  be  ranked  under  that  name ;  or,  which  is 
all  one,  be  of  that  sort.  Whereby  it  is  evident  that  the 
essences  of  the  sorts,  or,  if  the  Latin  word  pleases  better, 
Bpedea  of  things,  are  nothing  else  but  these  abstract  ideas. 
For  the  having  the  essence  of  any  species,  being  that  which 
makes  anything  to  be  of  that  species,  and  the  conformity  to 
the  idea  to  which  the  name  is  annexed  being  that  which 
gives  a  right  to  that  name ;  the  having  the  essence,  and  the 
having  that  conformity,  must  needs  be  the  same  thing; 
since  to  be  of  any  species,  and  to  have  a  right  to  the  name 
of  that  species,  is  all  one.  As,  for  example,  to  be  a  man,  or 
of  the  species  man,  and  to  have  right  to  the  name  man,  is  the 
same  thing.  Again,  to  be  a  man,  or  of  the  species  man,  and 
have  the  essence  of  a  man,  is  the  same  thing.  Now,  since 
nothing  can  be  a  man,  or  have  a  right  to  the  name  man,  but 
what  has  a  conformity  to  the  abstract  idea  the  name  man 
stands  for ;  nor  anything  be  a  man,  or  have  a  right  to  the 
species  man,  but  what  has  the  essence  of  that  species  ;  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  abstract  idea  for  which  the  name  stands,  and  the 
essence  of  the  species,  is  one  and  the  same.  From  whence  it  is 
easy  to  observe,  that  the  essences  of  the  sorts  of  things,  and, 
consequently,  the  sorting  of  this,  is  the  workmanship  of  the  un* 
derstanding,  that  abstracts  and  makes  those  general  ideas. 

JMm  there  is  a  real  essence,  and  not  a  mere  nominal  or  abstracted 
eseence.  But  suppose  there  were  more  suns,  would  not  each  of  them 
hare  the  real  essence  of  the  sun  ?  For  what  is  it  makes  the  second  sun, 
bat  havinff  the  same  real  essence  with  the  first?  If  it  were  but  a  nominal 
essence,  wen  the  second  would  have  nothing  but  the  name.' — (For 
Locke's  reply,  see  Letteni  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  Appendis 
Ko.  VIJ  >— E». 
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13.  TTiey  ars  the  Workmanship  of  the  Underslandingy  bui 
have  their  Foundation  in  the  Similitude  qf  Thinge, — I  would 
not  bere  be  tbougbt  to  forget,  mucb  less  to  deny,  tbat 
Nature,  iu  tbe  production  of  tbings,  makes  several  of  tbem 
alike :  tbere  is  nothing  more  obvious,  especially  in  the  races 
of  animals,  and  all  things  propagated  by  seed.  But  yet,  I 
think,  we  may  say  the  sorting  of  them  under  names  is  the 
workmanship  of  the  understanding,  taking  occasion,  from  the 
similitude  it  observes  amongst  them,  to  make  abstract  ge- 
neral ideas,  and  set  them  up  in  the  mind,  with  names  annexed 
to  them,  as  patterns  or  forms,  (for,  in  that  sense.,  the  word 
form  has  a  very  proper  signification,)  to  which  as  particular 
things  existing  are  found  to  agree,  so  they  come  to  be  of 
that  species,  have  that  denomination,  or  are  put  into  that 
classis.  For  when  we  say  this  is  a  man,  that  a  horse ;  this 
justice,  that  cruelty ;  this  a  watch,  that  a  jack ;  what  do  we 
else  but  rank  things  under  different  specific  names,  as  agree- 
ing to  those  abstract  ideas,  of  which  we  have  made  those 
names  the  signs  ?  And  what  are  the  essences  of  those  species 
set  out  and  marked  by  names,  but  those  abstract  ideas  in  the 
mind ;  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  bonds  between  particidar 
things  that  exist,  and  the  names  they  are  to  be  ranked 
under!  And  when  general  names  have  any  connexion  with 
particular  beings,  these  abstract  ideas  are  the  medium  that 

[  unites  them  ;  so  tlat  the  essences  of  species,  as  distinguished 
and  denominated  by  us,  neither  are  nor  can  be  imything  but 
those  precise  abstract  ideas  we  have  in  our  minds.  Ana 
therefore  the  supposed  rggj  essences  of  substances,  if  different 
from  our  abstract  ideas,  cannot  be  the  essences  of  the  species 
we  rank  things  into.  For  two  species  may  be  one^  as 
rationally  as  two  different  essences  be  the  essence  of  one 
species :  and  I  demand  what  are  the  alterations  may  or  may 
not  be  in  a  horse  or  lead,  without  making  either  of  them 
to  be  of  another  species)  In  determining  the  species  of 
things  by  our  abstract  ideas,  this  is  easy  to  resolve  :  but  if 
any  one  will  r^^late  himself  herein  by  supposed  real  essences, 
he  will,  I  suppose,  1)e  at  a  loss ;  and  he  will  never  be  able  to 
know  when  anything  precisely  ceases  to  be  of  the  species  of 
a  horse  or  lead. 

14.  Each  distinct  abstract  Idea  is  a  disHnct  Essence, — ^Nor 
will  any  one  wonder  that  I  say  these  essences^  or  abstract 
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ideas  (which  are  the  measures  of  name,  and  the  boondaries 

of  species)  are  the  workmanship  of  the  understanding,  whc 

considers  that,    at  least,  the  complex  ones   are   often,   in 

several  men,  different  collections  of  simple  ideas;  and  there-  : 

fore  that  is  oovetousness  to  one  man,  which  is  not  so  to  • 

another.     Nay,  even  in  substances  where  their  abstract  ideas 

seem  to  be  taken  from  the  things  themselves,  they  are  not 

constantly  the  same;  no,  not  in  that  species  which  is  most 

&miliar  to  us,  and  with  which  we  have  the  most  intimate 

acquaintance:    it  having  been    more  than    once  doubted, 

whether  the  foetus  bom  of  a  woman  were  a  man  ;*  even  so 

fiur  as  that  it  hath  been  debated,  whether  it  were  or  were  not 

to  be  nourished  and  baptized;  which  could  not  be,  if  the 

abstract  idea  or  essence  to  which  the  name  man  belonged 

were  of  nature's  making,  and  were   not  the  uncertain  and 

various  collection  of  simple  ideas,  which  the  understanding 

pot  together,  and  then,  abstracting  it,  affixed  a  name  to  it. 

So  that^  in  truth,  every  distinct  abstract  idea  is  a  distinct 

essence;  and  the  names  that  stand   for  such  distinct  ideas 

are  the  names  of 'things  essentially  different.     Thus  a  circle 

is  as  essentially  different  from  an  oval  as  a  sheep  from  a 

goat;  and  rain  is  as  essentially  different  from  snow  as  water 

from  earth :  that  abstract  idea  which  is  the  essence  of  one 

being  impossible  to  be  communicated  to  the  other.     And 

thus  any  two  abstract  ideas,  that  in  any  part  vary  one  from 

another,  with  two  distinct  names  annexed  to  them,  constitute 

two  distinct  sorts,  or,  if  you  please,  species,  as  essentially 

different  as  any  two  of  the  most  remote  or  opposite  in  the 

world. 

]  5.  B^  and  nominal  Essence. — But  since  the  essences  of 

tiiingB  are  thought  by  some  (and  not  without  reason)  to  be 

wholly  unknown,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  the  several 

significations  of  the  word  essence. 

*  That  ii,  in  the  case  of  monstrous  births.  This  subject  onoe  gave 
rne  to  a  long  coDtroveray  between  Mr.  Limony  and  Mr.  Winslow ;  not, 
indeed,  with  a  view  to  determine  what  is  the  real  essence  of  r  j^n,  and 
oonsequently  whether  anything  bom  of  woman  be  of  the  human  species 
or  not ;  but  simply  as  to  their  origin.  The  remarks  of  Maupertuis, 
however,  though  exceedingly  brie^  throw  more  light  upon  the  contro- 
▼«rsy  Uian  the  reasonings  of  the  disputants  themselves :  (Yenus  Phi- 
siaue,  c.  14:)  and  M.  Sauvage,  in  our  own  day,  has  made  monste«.  the 
fHQJect  of  long  investigations,  and  considers  himself  to  have  ezDkined 
die  whole  mystery. — E^ 

TOL.  n.  o 
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First,  Eesenoe  msy  be  taken  for  the  being  of  anything, 
whereby  it  is  what  it  is.  And  thus  the  real  'ntemal,  but 
generally  (in  substances)  unknown  constitution  of  things, 
whereon  their  discoverable  qualities  depend,  may  be  called 
their  essence.  This  ia  the  proper  original  signification  of  the 
word,  as  is  evident  from  the  formation  of  it ;  essentia,  in  its 
primary  notation,  signifying  properly,  being.  And  in  this 
sense  it  is  still  used,  when  we  speak  of  the  essence  of  par- 
ticular things,  without  giving  them  any  name. 

Secondly,  The  learning  and  disputes  of  the  schools  having 
been  much  busied  about  genus  and  species,  the  word  essence 
has  almost  lost  its  primaiy  signification :  and,  instead  of  the 
I  real  constitution  of  things,  has  been  almost  wholly  applied  to 
I  the  artificial  constitution  of  genus  and  species.  It  is  true, 
there  is  ordinarily  supposed  a  real  constitution  of  the  sorts 
of  things ;  and  it  is  past  doubt  there  must  be  some  real  con- 
stitution, on  which  any  collection  of  simple  ideas  co-existing 
must  dejicnd.  But  it  being  evident  that  things  are  ranked 
under  names  into  sorts  or  species,  only  as  they  agree  to 
certain  abstract  ideas  to  which  we  have  annexed  those 
names ;  the  essence  of  each  genus  or  sort  comes  to  be  nothing 
but  that  abstract  idea  which  the  general  or  sortal*  (if  I  may 
have  leave  so  to  call  it  from  sort,  as  I  do  general  &om  genus) 
name  stands  for.  And  this  we  shall  find  to  be  that  which 
the  word  essence  imports  in  its  most  familiar  use.  These 
two  sorts  of  essences,  I  suppose,  may  not  unfitly  be  termed, 
the  one  the  real,  the  other  nominal  essence. 

1 6.  Constcmt  Cormexhn  hetweeti  the  NanM  and  nominal  Ea- 
aence, — Between  the  nominal  essence  and  the  name  there  is 
so  near  a  connexion,  that  the  name  of  any  sore  of  things 
cannot  l)e  attributed  to  any  particular  being  but  what  has 
this  os:)ence,  whereby  it  answers  that  abstract  idea  whereof 
that  name  is  the  sign. 

17.  Su/ppotUionf  thai  Species  a/re  distingtUshed  hy  their  real 
Eeeences  useless, — Concerning  the  real  essences  of  corporeal 
substances — to  mention  these  only — ^there  are,  if  I  mistake 
not,  two  opinions.  The  one  is  of  those,  who,  using  the  word 
essence  for  they  know  not  what,  suppose  a  certain  number  of 

*  I  do  not  find  that  this  word,  though  not  worse  than  many  fai 
eonstaut  use,  took  root  in  the  language.  It  might,  howerwy  be  umIuI 
where  ipedal  oould  not  so  well  be  employed. — Ed. 
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tnose  eanences,  according  to  which  all  natiiral  things  aie 
made,  and  wherein  they  do  exactly  every  one  of  them  par- 
take, and  BO  become  of  this  or  that  speciea  The  other,  and 
more  rational  opinion  is  of  thopo  who. look  on  all  natural 
things  to  have  a  real,  but  unknown  constitution  of  their  in- 
sensible parts ;  from  which  flow  those  sensible  qualities  which 
serve  us  to  distinguish  them  one  from  another,  according  ns 
we  have  occasion  to  rank  them  into  sorts  under  common 
denominations.  The  former  of  these  opinions,  which  sup-' 
poHee  these  essences  as  a  certain  number  of  forms  or  moulds, 
wherein  all  natural  things  that  exist  are  cast,  and  do  equally 
partake,  has,  I  imagine,  very  much  perplexed  the  knowledge 
of  natural  things.  The  frequent  productions  of  monsters,  in 
all  the  species  of  animals,  and  of  changelings,  and  other 
strange  issues  of  human  birth,  carry  with  them  difficulties, 
not  possible  to  consist  with  this  hypothesis;  since  it  is  as 
impossible  that  two  things  partaking  exactly  of  the  same 
real  essence  i^ould  have  different  properties,  as  that  two 
figures  partaking  of  the  same  real  essence  of  a  circle  should 
have  different  properties.  But  were  there  no  other  reason 
against  it^  yet  the  supposition  of  essences  that  cannot  be 
known,  and  the  making  of  them,  nevertheless,  to  be  that 
which  distinguishes  the  species  of  things,  is  so  wholly  useless 
and  unserviceable  to  any  part  of  our  knowledge,  that  that .  ^ 
alone  were  sufficient  to  make  us  lay  it  by,  and  content  our- 
selves with  such  essences  of  the  sorts  or  species  of  things  as 
come  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge;  which,  when 
seriously  considered,  will  be  found,  as  I  have  said,  to  be  no- 
thing else  but  those  abstract  complex  ideas,  to  which  we  have 
annexed  distinct  general  names. 

18.  Beal  cmd  nomincU  Essence  the  same  in  simple  Ideas 
and  Modes,  d^erent  in  Suhstcmces. — Essences  being  thus  dis- 
tinguished into  nominal  and  real,  we  may  further  observe, 
thaty  in  the  species  of  simple  ideas  and  modes,  thoy  are  always 
the  same;  but  in  substances  always  quite  different.  Thus,  a 
figure  including  a  space  between  three  lines,  is  the  real  aa 
well  as  nominal  essence  of  a  triangle ;  it  being  not  only  the 
abetract  idea  to  which  the  general  name  is  annexed,  but  the 
very  essentia  or  being  of  the  thing  itself — that  foundation 
from  which  all  its  properties  flow,  and  to  which  they  are  all 
inseparably  annexed.     But  it  is  &r  otherwise  concerning 
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tnat  parcel  of  matter  which  makes  the  ring  on  mj  finger, 
wherein  these  two  essences  are  apparently  different.  For  it 
is  the  real  oonstitution  of  its  insensible  parts,  on  which  de- 
pend all  those  properties  of  colour,  weight,  fusibility,  fixed- 
ness, <Src.,  which  are  to  be  found  in  it ;  which  constitution  we 
know  not,  and  so  having  no  particular  idea  of,  have  no  name 
that  is  the  sign  of  it.  £ut  yet,  it  is  its  colour,  weight,  fusi- 
bility, fixedness,  <bc.,  which  makes  it  to  be  gold,  or  gives  it  a 
right  to  that  name,  which  is  therefore  its  nominal  essence: 
since  nothing  can  be  called  gold  but  what  has  a  conformity 
of  qualities  to  that  abstract  complex  idea  to  which  that  name 
is  annexed.  But  this  distinction  of  essences  belonging  par- 
ticularly to  substances,  we  shall,  when  we  come  to  consider 
their  names,  have  an  occasion  to  treat  of  more  fidly. 

19.  Essences  ingenerable  and  incomiptible, — ^That  such  ab- 
Htract  ideas  with  names  to  them,  as  we  have  been  speaking 
of,  are  essences,  may  further  appear  by  what  we  are  told  con- 
cerning essences,  viz.,  that  they  are  all  ingenerable  and  incor- 
ruptible :  which  cannot  be  true  of  the  real  constitutions  of 
things  which  begin  and  perish  with  them.  All  things  that 
x5xist,  besides  their  author,  arc  all  liable  to  change;  especially 
those  things  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  have  ranked  into 
bands  under  distinct  names  or  ensigns.  Thus,  that  which 
was  grass  to-day  is  to-morrow  the  flesh  of  a  sheep;  and, 
within  a  few  days  after,  becomes  part  of  a  man :  in  all  which 
and  the  like  changes  it  is  evident  their  real  essence — ^Le., 
that  constitution  whereon  the  properties  of  these  several 
things  depended — ^is  destroyed,  and  perishes  with  them.  But 
essences  being  taken  for  ideas  established  in  the  mind,  with 
names  annexed  to  them,  they  are  supposed  to  remain  steadily 
the  same,  whatever  mutations  the  particular  substances  are 
liable  to.  For,  whatever  becomes  of  Alexander  and  Buce- 
phalus, the  ideas  to  which  man  amd  horse  are  annexed,  are 
supposed  nevertheless  to  remain  the  same :  and  so  the  essences 
uf  those  species  are  preserved  whole  and  undestroyed,  what- 
ever changes  happen  to  any  or  all  of  the  individuals  of  those 
fipecies.  Hj  this  means  the  essence  of  a  species  rests  safe  and 
entire,  without  the  existence  of  so  much  as  one  individual  of 
that  kind.  For,  were  there  now  no  circle  existing  anywheru 
in  the  world,  (as  perhaps  that  figure  exists  not  anywhei^e 
exactly  marked  out,)  yei  tb^  idea  annexed  to  that  namtt 
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would  not  cease  to  be  what  it  is;  nor  cease  to  be  as  a  pattern 
to  determine  which  of  the  particular  figures  we  meet  with 
have  or  have  not  a  right  to  the  name  circle,  and  so  to  shoir 
which  of  them,  by  having  that  essence,  was  of  that  species. 
And  though  there  neither  were  nor  had  been  in  nature  such 
a  beast  as  an  unicorn,  or  such  a  fish  as  a  mermaid ;  yet,  sup- 
posing those  names  to  stand  for  complex  abstract  ideas  that 
contained  no  inconsistency  in  them,  the  essence  of  a  mermaid 
is  as  intelligible  as  that  of  a  man ;  and  the  idea  of  an  uni- 
coru  as  certain,  steady,  and  permanent  as  that  of  a  horse. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  immutability  of  essences  proves  them  to  be  only  abstract 
ideas;  and  is  founded  on  the  relation  established  between 
them  and  certain  sounds  as  signs  of  them,  and  will  always 
be  true  as  long  as  the  same  name  can  have  the  same  sig- 
nification. 

20.  RecapitulaUon. — ^To  conclude:  this  is  that  which  in 
short  I  would  say,  viz.,  that  all  the  great  business  of  genera 
and  species,  and  their  essences,  amounts  to  no  more  but  this : — 
That  men  making  abstract  ideas,  and  settling  them  in  their 
minds  with  names  annexed  to  them,  do  thereby  enable  them- 
selves to  consider  things,  and  discourse  of  them  as  it  were  in 
bundles,  for  the  easier  and  readier  improvement  and  com 
monication  of  their  knowledge;  which  would  advance  but 
slowly  were  their  words  and  thoughts  confined  only  to 
particulars. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

OF  THE  NAMES  OF  SIMPLE  IDEAS. 

1.  Names  ofaimfle  Ideas,  Modes,  and  Substances,  ham  each 
s&mdhing  peculiar. — ^Though  all  words,  as  I  have  shown, 
signify  nothing  immediately  but  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker;  yet,  upon  a  nearer  survey,  we  shall  find  the  names 
of  simple  ideas,  mixed  modes,  (under  which  I  comprise  rela- 
tions too,)  and  natural  substances,  have  each  of  them  some- 
thing peculiar  and  different  from  the  other.     For  example : — 

2.  Firsty  Names  of  simple  Ideas  and  Substances  xntimati 
rmd  Existence, — First,  the  names  of  simple  ideas  and  siib- 
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is  r    .  UiL\  'B^^c^^^^)  vrith.  the  abstract  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  they  ini- 

1^^  *  1  jj  Dtiediately  signify,  intimate  also  some  real  existence,  from 

lU  \  ^^j|  which  was  derived  their  original  pattern.     But  the  names  of 

I  mixed  modes  terminate  in  the  idea  that  is  in  the  mind,  and 

lead  not  the  thoughts  any  farther,  as  we  shall  see  more  at 

large  in  the  following  chapter. 

3.  Secondly f  Nwmes  of  simple  Ideas  cmd  Modes  signify  al' 
ways  both  real  and  nomirud  Essence, — >Secondly,  The  names 
of  simple  ideas  and  modes  signify  always  the  real  as  well 
as  nominal  essence  of  their  species.  But  the  names  of  na- 
tural substances  signify  rarely,  if  ever,  anything  but  barely 
^he  nominal  essences  of  those  species,  as  we  shall  show 
in  the  chaj)ter  that  treats  of  the  names  of  substances  in  par- 
ticular. 

4.  Thkrdiyy  Namies  of  simple  Ideas  wndefvnaUe, — Thirdly, 
The  names  of  simple  ideas  are  not  capable  of  any  definition ; 
the  names  of  all  complex  ideas  are.  It  has  not,  that  I  know, 
been  yet  observed  by  anybody  what  words  are,  and  what  are 
not,  capable  of  being  defined :  the  want  whereof  is,  as  I  am 
apt  to  think,  not  seldom  the  occasion  of  great  wrangling  and 
obscurity  in  men*s  discourses,  whilst  some  demand  definitions 
of  terms  that  cannot  bts  defined;  and  others  think  they 
ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  in  an  explication  made  by  a  more 
general  word,  and  its  restriction,  (or  to  speak  in  terms  of  art, 
by  a  genus  and  difference,)  when,  even  after  such  definition 
made  according  to  rule,  those  who  hear  it  have  often  no 
more  a  clear  conception  of  the  me*'ining  of  the  word  than 
they  had  before.  This  at  least  I  think,  that  the  showing 
what  words  are,  and  what  are  not  capable  of  definitions,  and 
wherein  consists  a  good  definition,  is  not  wholly  besides  our 
present  purpose;  and  peihaps  will  afiford  so  much  light  to 
the  nature  of  these  signs  and  our  ideas,  as  to  deserve  a  more 
]  particular  consideration. 

5.  If  all  were  d^nable,  it  would  be  a  Process  in  infinitum, 
— I  will  not  here  trouble  myself  to  prove  that  all  terms  are 
not  definable  from  that  progress  in  infinitum,  which  it  will 
visibly  lead  us  into,  if  we  should  allow  that  all  names  could 
be  defined.  For,  if  the  terms  of  one  definition  were  still  tc 
be  defined  by  another,  where  at  last  should  we  stop?  But  I 
shall,  from  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  apd  the  signification  of 
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oar  words,  show  why  some  names  can  and  others  cannot  be 
defined,  and  which  they  are. 

6.  WhcU  a  De/iniUan  is, — I  think  it  is  agreed,  that  a  defi- 
nition is  nothing  else  but  the  showing  the  meaning  •£  one 
word  by  seyeral  other  not  synonymous  terms.  The  meaning 
of  words  being  only  the  ideas  they  are  made  to  stand  for  by 
him  that  uses  them,  the  meaning  of  any  term  is  then  showed, 
or  the  word  is  defined,  when  by  other  words  the  idea  it  is 
made  the  sigii  of,  and  annexed  to,  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker, 
is  as  it  were  repi^esented  or  set  before  the  view  of  another;  and 
thus  its  signification  ascertained.  This  is  the  only  use  and 
Old  of  definitions;  and  therefore  the  only  measure  of  what  is 
or  is  not  a  good  definition. 

7.  Simple  Ideas,  why  urid^maJble. — This  being  premised,  I 
aay  that  the  names  of  simple  ideas,  and  those  only,  are  in- 
ca|)able  of  being  defined  The  reason  whereof  is  this,  that 
the  several  terms  of  a  definition,  signifying  several  ideas, 
yiey  can  all  together  by  no  means  represent  an  idea,  which 
has  no  composition  at  all :  and  therefore,  a  definition,  which 
b  properly  nothing  but  the  showing  the  meaning  of  one 
word  by  several  others  not  signifying  each  the  same  thing; 
can  in  the  names  of  simple  ideas  have  no  place. 

8.  Instances:  Motion, — ^The  not  observing  this  difierence 
in  our  ideas,  and  their  names,  has  produced  that  eminent 
trifling  in  the  schools,  which  is  so  easy  to  be  observed  in  the 
definitions  they  give  us  of  some  few  of  these  simple  ideas. 
For,  as  to  the  greatest  part  of  them,  even  those  masters  of 
d^nitions  were  fain  to  leave  them  untouched,  merely  by 
the  impossibility  they  found  in  it.  What  more  exquisite 
jargon  could  the  wit  of  man  invent,  than  this  definition : — 
**  The  act  of  a  being  in  power,  as  £u*  forth  as  in  power?** 
whioh  would  puzzle  any  rational  man,  to  whom  it  was  not 
already  known  by  its  famous  absurdity,  to  guess  what  word 
it  could  ever  be  supposed  to  be  the  explication  of  If  Tully, 
ukiog  a  Dutchman  what  "  beweeginge"  was,  should  have 
received  this  explication  in  his  own  language,  that  it  was 
"actus  entis  in  potentia  quatenus  in  potentia;**  I  ask 
whether  any  one  can  imagine  he  could  thereby  have  uuder- 
ttood  what  the  word  *'  beweeginge**  signified  y  or  have  guessed 
what  idea  a  Dutchman  ordinarily  had  in  his  mind,  and  would 
cgni^  to  another,  when  he  used  that  sound! 
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9.  Nor  have  the  modem  philosophers,  who  have  endea- 
votired  to  throw  off  the  jargon  of  the  schools,  oud  speak  iu- 
telligibly,  much  better  succeeded  in  defining  simple  ideas, 
whether  by  explaining  their  causes,  or  any  otherwise.  The 
atomists,  Iho  Scene  Ltion  to  be  a  pas^e  fiom  one  pkoe 
to  another,  what  do  they  more  than  put  one  synonymous - 
woixi  for  another?  for  what  is  passage  (»ther  than  motion) 
And  if  they  were  asked  what  passage  was,  how  would  they 
better  define  it  than  by  motion]  For  is  it  not  at  least  as 
proper  and  significant  to  say,  passage  is  a  motion  from  one 
place  to  another,  as  to  say,  motion  is  a  passage]  &c  This 
is  to  translate,  and  not  to  define,  when  we  change  two 
words  of  the  same  signification  one  for  another;  which, 
when  one  is  better  understood  than  the  other,  may  serve 
to  discover  what  idea  the  unknown  stands  for;  but  is  very 
far  from  a  definition,  unless  we  will  say  every  English  word 
in  the  dictionary  is  the  definition  of  the  Latin  word  it 
answers,  and  that  motion  is  a  definition  of  motus.  Nor 
will  the  successive  application  of  the  parts  of  the  superfices 
of  one  body  to  those  of  another,  which  the  Cartesians 
give  us,  prove  a  much  better  definition  of  motion,  when  well 
examined. 

10.  Light, — "  The  act  of  perspicuous,  as  far  forth  as  per- 
spicuous," is  another  peripatetic  definition  of  a  simple  idea; 
which,  though  not  more  absurd  than  the  former  of  motion, 
yet  betrays  its  uselessness  and  insignificancy  more  plainly, 
because  experience  will  easily  convince  any  one  that  it  cannot 
make  the  meaning  of  the  word  light  (which  it  pretends  to 
define)  at  all  understood  by  a  blind  man;  but  the  definition 
of  motion  appears  not  at  first  sight  so  useless,  because  it 
escapes  this  way  of  trial  For  this  simple  idea  entering  by 
the  touch  as  well  as  sight,  it  is  impossible  to  show  an  ex- 
ample of  any  one.  who  has  no  other  way  to  get  the  idea  of 
motion,  but  barely  by  the  definition  of  that  name.  Thoso 
wlio  tell  us  that  light  is  a  great  number  of  little  globules, 
striking  briskly  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  speak  more  in- 
telligibly than  the  schools ;  but  yet  these  words  ever  so  well 
understood  would  make  the  idea  the  word  light  stands  for 
no  more  kiiown  to  a  man  that  understands  it  not  befona^ 
than  if  one  should  tell  him  that  light  was  nothing  but  a 
oompany  of  little  tennis-balL^  which  fairies  all  day   long 
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Struck  with  rackets  against  some  men*s  foreheada,  whilst 
thej  passed  by  otliers.  For  granting  this  explication  of  the 
thing  to  be  true,  yet  the  idea  of  the  cause  of  light,  if  we  had 
it  ever  so  exact,  would  no  more  give  ns  the  idea  of  light 
itaelfy  as  it  is  such  a  particular  perception  in  us,  than  the 
idea  of  the  figure  and  motion  of  a  shai-p  piece  of  steel  would 
give  us  the  idea  of  that  pain  which  it  is  able  to  cause  in  us. 
For  the  cause  of  any  sensation,  and  the  sensation  itself,  in  all 
the  simple  ideas  of  one  sense,  are  two  ideas;  and  two  ideas 
so  different  and  distant  one  from  another,  that  no  two  can 
be  more  so.  And  therefore,  should  Des  Cartes*s  globules 
strike  ever  so  long  on  the  retina  of  a  man,  who  was  blind 
by  a  gutta  serena,  he  would  thereby  never  have  any  idea  of 
light,  or  anything  approaching  it,  though  he  understc»od  over 
so  well  what  little  globules  were,  and  what  striking  on 
another  body  was.  And  therefore  the  Cartesians  veiy  well 
distinguish  between  that  light  which  is  the  cause  of  that 
sensation  in  us,  and  the  idea  which  is  produced  in  us  by  it, 
and  is  that  which  is  properly  light.* 

11.  Simple  Ideas,  why  vmd^fmahlef  fwrther  eocplained. — 
Simple  ideas,  as  has  been  shown,  are  only  to  be  got  by  those 
impressions  objects  themselves  make  on  our  minds,  by  the 
proper  inlets  appointed  to  each  sort.  If  they  are  not  re- 
ceived this  way,  all  the  words  in  the  world  made  use  of  to 
explain  or  define  any  of  their  names,  will  never  be  able  to 
produce  in  us  the  idea  it  stands  for.  For  words,  being 
sounds,  can  produce  in  ns  no  other  simple  ideas  than  of  those 
very  sounds ;  nor  excite  any  in  us,  but  by  that  voluntary 
connexion  which  is  known  to  be  between  them  and  those 

*  To  abridge  the  labour  of  the  reader,  I  subjoin  Hobbes'  theory  of 
light. — "  His  Buppositis  acce<lamuB,  ad  causarum  dictiones,  et  inquira- 
mus  primifl  loco  causam  lucis  solara.  Quoniam  ergo  corpus  solare  motu 
«ifnplice  drculari  circumstantem  8)theream  substantiam  modo  ad  unam, 
moao  ad  aliam  partem,  a  se  rejicit  ita  ut  quae  partes  proxims  soli  sunt 
iiKitae  ab  ipso  sole  proximo  remotiores  rursus  urgeant  necesse  est  ut  in 
quacunque  distantia  positi  oculi  premattu*  tandem  pars  anterior  et  ea 
parte  pressa  propagetur  motus  ad  intimam  organi  visorii  partem  cor  A 
motu  autem  cordis  orei^ntis  oritur  per  eandem  retro  viam  conatus 
desinens  in  conatu  versus  exteriora  tunicas  quae  vocatur  retina.  Sed 
oonatus  iste  ea  exteriora  illud  ipsum  est  quod  vocatur  lumen,  sire  phan* 
tamna  Incidi ;  nam  propter  hoc  phantasma  est  quod  objectom,  vocatir 
hraidiim."     (Phisica  ch.  27,  §  2.)~£a 
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fidmple  ideas  AN'hich  common  use  has  made  them  the  signs  of. 
He  that  thinks  otherwise,  let  him  try  if  any  words  can  give 
him  the  taste  of  a  pineapple,  and  make  him  have  the  true 
idea  of  the  reliiih  of  that  celebrated  delicious  fruit.  So  far 
as  lie  is  told  it  has  a  resemblance  with  any  tastes,  whereof 
he  ha.<9  the  ideas  already  in  his  memory,  imprinted  there  by 
sensible  objects  not  strangers  to  his  palate,  so  &r  may  lie 
approach  that  resemblance  in  his  mind.  But  this  is  not  giving 
us  that  idea  by  a  definition,  but  exciting  in  us  other  simple 
ideas  by  their  known  names;  which  will  be  still  very  dif- 
ferent &om  the  true  taste  of  that  fruit  itself  In  light  and 
colours,  and  all  other  simple  ideas,  it  is  the  same  thing:  for 
the  signification  of  soundis  is  not  natural,  but  only  imposed 
and  arbitrary.  And  no  definition  of  light  or  redness  is 
more  fitted  or  able  to  produce  either  of  those  ideas  in  us, 
than  the  sound  light  or  red  by  itsel£  For,  to  hope  to  pro- 
duce an  idea  of  light  or  colour  by  a  sound,  however  formed, 
is  to  expect  that  sounds  should  be  visible  or  colours  audible, 
and  to  make  the  ears  do  the  office  of  all  the  other  senses. 
Which  is  all  ono  as  to  say,  that  we  might  taste,  smell,  and 
see  by  the  ears — a  sort  of  philosophy  worthy  only  of  Sancho 
Pan^a,  who  had  the  faculty  to  see  Dulcinea  by  hearsay.  And 
therefore  he  that  has  not  before  received  into  his  mind  by  the 
proper  inlet  the  simple  idea  which  any  word  stands  for,  can 
never  come  to  know  the  signification  of  that  word  by  any 
other  woixis  or  sounds  whatsoever,  put  together  according  to 
any  rules  of  definition.  The  only  way  is  by  applying  to  his 
senses  the  proper  object,  and  so  producing  that  idea  in  him, 
for  which  he  has  learned  the  name  already.  A  studious 
blind  man,  who  had  mightily  beat  his  head  about  visible 
objects,  and  made  use  of  the  explication  of  his  books  and 
friends,  to  uudei*stand  those  names  of  light  and  colours  which 
often  came  in  his  way,  bragged  one  day  that  he  now  imder- 
Btood  what  scarlet  signified.  Upon  which,  his  friend  de- 
manding what  scarlet  was,  the  blind  man  answered,  It  was 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  Just  such  an  understanding  of 
the  name  of  any  other  simple  idea  will  he  have,  who  hopes 
to  get  it  only  from  a  definition,  or  other  words  made  use  of 
U>  explain  it 

12.  The  contrary  shown  in  complex  Ideas,  hy  Instances  qfa 
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Statue  and  Bainbow, — ^The  case  is  quite  otherwise  in  com- 
plex  ideas;  which,  consisting  of  several  simple  ones,  it  is  ii^ 
the  power  of  words  standing  for  the  several  ideas  that  make 
that  composition,  to  imprint  complex  ideas  in  the  mind, 
which  were  never  there  before,  and  so  make  their  names  be 
understood.  In  such  collections  of  ideas  passing  under  one 
name,  definition,  or  the  teaching  the  signification  of  one  word 
by  several  others,  has  place,  and  may  make  us  understand  the 
names  of  things  which  never  came  within  the  reach  of  our 
senses;  and  frame  ideas  suitable  to  those  in  other  men's 
minds  when  thej  use  those  names:  provided  that  none  of  the 
terms  of  the  definition  stand  for  any  such  simple  ideas,  which 
he  to  whom  the  explication  is  made  has  never  yet  had  in  his 
thought.  Thus  the  word  statue  may  be  explained  to  a  blind 
man  by  other  words,  when  picture  cannot;  his  senses  having 
given  him  the  idea  of  figure,*  but  not  of  colours,  which 
therefore  words  cannot  excite  in  him.  This  gained  the  prize 
to  the  painter  against  the  statuary :  each  of  which  contend- 
ing for  the  exc^ency  of  his  art,  and  the  statuary  bragging 
that  his  was  to  be  preferred,  because  it  reached  further,  and 
even  those  who  had  lost  their  eyes,  could  yet  percei'v^  the 
excellency  of  it,  the  painter  agreed  to  refer  himself  to  the 
judgment  of  a  blind  man;  who  being  brought  where  there 
was  a  statue  made  by  the  one,  and  a  picture  drawn  by  the 
other,  he  whs  first  led  to  the  statue,  in  which  he  traced  with 
his  hands  all  the  lineaments  of  the  &ce  and  body,  and  with 
great  admiration  applauded  the  skill  of  the  workman.  But 
being  led  to  the  picture,  and  having  his  hands  laid  upon  it, 
was  told,  that  now  he  touched  the  head,  and  then  the  fore- 
head, eyes,  nose,  ^,  as  his  hands  moved  over  the  parts  of 
the  picture  on  the  cloth,  without  finding  any  the  least  dis- 
tinction :  whereupon  he  cried  out,  that  certainly  that  must 
needs  be  a  very  admirable  and  divine  piece  of  workmanship, 
which  could  represent  to  them  all  those  parts,  where  he  could 
neither  feel  nor  perceive  anything. 

*  In  this  Tiew  of  the  power  «f  feeling  to  create  true  ideia  of  figure  I 
perfectly  concur ;  but  it  is  wholly  at  Tarianoe  with  the  crotchet  advo- 
cated in  a  former  part  of  the  work,  (book  2  ch.  ix.  §  8.  where  tee  note 
45,)  that  a  man  who  obtains  from  the  touch  only  an  idea  of  a  cube  and 
the  idea  of  a  globe^  would  not  be  able  by  sight  to  diatinguiah  the  one 
ftnm  the  other. — ^Ed. 
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the  existence  of  things,  and  are  not  arbitrary  at  alL  Wliich^ 
what  difference  it  makes  in  the  significations  of  their  names, 
we  shall  see  in  the  following  chapters. 

The  names  of  simple  modes  differ  little   from  those  of 
simple  ideas. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  NAMES  OF  MIXED   MODES   AND  RELATIONS. 

1.  They  stand /or  abstracl  IdMS,  as  other  general  Names — 
The  names  of  mixed  modes  being  general,  tiiej  stand,  as  has 
been  shown,  for  sorts  or  species  of  things,  each  of  which 
has  its  peculiar  essence.  The  essences  of  these  species  also, 
as  has  been  shown,  are  nothing  but  the  abstract  ideas  in  the 
mind,  to  which  the  name  is  annexed.  Thus  far  the  names 
and  essences  of  mixed  modes  have  nothing  but  what  is 
common  to  them  with  other  ideas :  but  if  we  take  a  little 
nearer  survey  of  them,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  some- 
thing peculiar,  which  perhaps  may  deserve  our  attention. 

2.  First,  The  Ideas  they  stand  for  wre  made  by  the  Under" 
standing, — The  first  particularity  I  shall  observe  in  them,  is, 
that  the  abst)»ct  ideas,  or,  if  you  please,  the  essences  of  the 
several  species  of  mixed  modes,  are  made  by  the  imderstand- 
ing,  wherein  they  differ  from  those  of  simple  ideas :  in  which 
sort  the  mind  has  no  power  to  make  any  one,  but  only  re- 
ceives such  as  are  presented  to  it,  by  the  real  existence  of 
things  operating  upon  it. 

3.  >econdlyj  Made  aahitrarUy  and  toithovi  Patterns, — In 
the  next  place,  these  essences  of  the  species  of  mixed  modes 
are  not  only  made  by  the  mind,  but  made  very  arbitrarily, 
made  without  patterns,  or  reference  to  any  real  existence. 
Wherein  they  differ  fix>m  those  of  substances,  which  carry 
with  them  the  supposition  of  some  real  being,  from  which 
they  are  taken,  and  to  which  they  are  conformable.  But,  in 
its  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  the  mind  takes  a  liberty 
not  to  follow  the  existence  of  things  exactly.  It  imites  and 
retains  certain  collections,  as  so  many  distinct  specific  ideas, 
whilst  others,  that  as  often  occur  in  nature,  and  are  as 
plainly  suggested  by  outward  things,  pass  neglected,  without 
particular  names  or  specifications.    Nor  does  the  mind,  in 
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these  of  mixed  modes,  as  in  the  complex  idea  of  suhetanoesi 
examine  them  hy  the  real  existence  of  things;  or  verify 
them  by  patterns  containing  such  peculiar  compositions  in 
nature.  To  know  whether  his  idea  of  adidtery  or  incest  be 
right,  will  a  man  seek  it  anywhere  amongst  things  existing f 
Or  is  it  true  because  any  one  has  been  witness  to  such  an 
action)  No :  but  it  suffices  here,  that  men  have  put  to- 
gether such  a  collection  into  one  complex  idea,  that  makes 
the  archetype  and  specific  idea,  whether  ever  any  such  action 
were  committed  in  rerum  natura  or  no. 

4.  ffow  this  %8  done, — ^To  understand  this  right,  we  must 
consider  wherein  this  making  of  these  complex  ideas  con- 
fliats;  and  that  is  not  in  the  making  any  new  idea,  but 
putting  together  those  which  the  mind  had  before.  Wherein 
the  mind  does  these  three  things :  first,  it  chooses  a  certain 
number;  secondly,  it  gives  them  connexion,  and  makes  them 
into  one  idea;  thirdly,  it  ties  them  together  by  a  name.  If 
we  examine  how  the  mind  proceeds  in  these,  and  what 
liberty  it  takes  in  them,  we  shall  easily  observe  how  these 
essences  of  the  species  of  mixed  modes  are  the  workmanship 
of  the  mind;  and,  consequently,  that  the  species  themselves 
are  of  men*s  making. 

5.  Evidently  cMtrary,  in  thai  the  Idea  is  often  before  the 
Existence, — Nobody  can  doubt  but  that  these  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  are  made  by  a  voluntary  collection  of  ideas,  put  to- 
gether in  the  mind,  independent  from  any  original  patterns 
in  nature,  who  will  but  reflect  that  this  sort  of  complex 
ideas  may  be  made,  abstracted,  and  have  names  given  them, 
and  so  a  species  be  constituted,  before  any  one  individual  of 
that  species  ever  existed.  Who  can  doubt  but  the  ideas  of 
sacrilege  or  adidtery  might  be  framed  in  the  minds  of  men, 
and  have  names  given  them,  and  so  these  species  of  mixed 
modes  be  constituted  before  either  of  them  was  ever  com- 
mitted; and  might  be  as  well  discoursed  of  and  reasoned 
about,  and  as  certain  truths  discovered  of  them  whilst  yet 
they  had  no  being  but  in  the  understanding,  as  well  as 
now,  that  they  have  but  too  frequently  a  real  existence? 
Whereby  it  is  plain  how  much  the  sorts  of  mixed  modes  are 
the  creatureK  of  the  understanding,  where  they  have  a  being 
as  Buboervient  to  all  the  ends  of  real  truth  and  knowledge^ 
m  whaa  they  really  exist     And  we  cannot  doubt  but  law* 
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makers  have  often  made  laws  about  species  of  actions  which 
were  only  the  creatures  of  their  own  undei'standings — beings 
that  had  no  other  existence  but  in  their  own  minds.  And 
1  think  nobody  can  deny  but  that  the  resurrection  was 
a  species  of  mixed  modes  in  the  mind,  before  it  really 
existed. 

6.  Instcmces: — Murder,  Incest,  Stabbing, — To  see  how 
arbitrarily  these  essences  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  the 
mind,  we  need  but  take  a  view  of  almost  any  of  thel  A 
little  looking  into  them  will  satisfy  us  that  it  is  the  mind 
that  combines  seyeral  scattered  independent  ideas  into  one 
complex  one,  and,  by  the  common  name  it  giyes  them,  makes 
them  the  essence  of  a  certain  species,  without  regulating 
itself  by  any  connexion  they  haye  in  nature.  For  whai 
greater  connexion  in  natui^  has  the  idea  of  a  man,  than  the 
idea  of  a  sheep,  with  killing,  that  this  is  made  a  particular 
species  of  action,  signified  by  the  word  murder,  and  the  other 
not?  Or  what  union  is  there  in  nature  between  the  idea  of 
the  relation  of  a  father  with  killing,  than  that  of  a  son  or 
neighbour,  that  those  are  combined  into  one  complex  idea, 
and  thereby  made  the  essence  of  the  distinct  species  parri- 
cide, whilst  the  other  makes  no  distinct  species  at  all?  But, 
though  they  haye  made  killing  a  man*s  father  or  mother  a 
distinct  species  from  killing  his  son  or  daughter,  yet,  in 
some  other  cases,  son  and  daughter  are  taken  in  too,  as  well 
as  father  and  mother:  and  they  are  all  equally  compre- 
hended in  the  same  species,  as  in  that  of  incest  Thus  the 
mind  in  mixed  modes  arbitrarily  unites  into  complex  ideas 
such  as  it  finds  conyenient;  whilst  others  that  haye  alto- 
gether  as  much  union  in  nature,  are  left  loose,  and  neyer 
combined  into  one  idea,  because  they  haye  no  need  of  one 
name.  It  is  eyident  then  that  the  mind  by  its  free  choice 
giyes  a  connexion  to  a  certain  number  of  ideas,  which  in 
nature  haye  no  more  union  with  one  another  than  others 
that  it  leayes  out :  why  else  is  the  part  of  the  weapon  the 
beginning  of  the  wound  in  made  with  taken  notice  of  to 
make  the  diistinct  species  called  stabbing,  and  the  figure  and 
matter  of  the  weapon  left  out?  I  do  not  say  this  is  done 
without  reason,  as  we  shall  see  more  by  and  by;  but  this  I 
says  that  it  is  done  by  the  &ee  choice  of  the  mind,  pursuing 
itii  own  ends;  and  that,  therefore,  these  species  of  mixed 
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modes  are  Uie  workmanship  of  the  understanding:  and  therp 
18  nothing  more  evident  than  that,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
framing  these  ideas,  the  mind  searches  not  its  patterns  in  na* 
ture,  nor  refers  the  ideas  it  makes  to  the  real  existence  of  things, 
bat  puts  such  together  as  may  best  serve  its  own  purposes, 
without  tying  itself  to  a  precise  imitation  of  anything  that 
really  exist& 

7.  BtU  Ml  suhsmvieiU  to  tie  End  of  Language, — ^But, 
though  these  complex  ideas  or  essences  of  mixed  modes 
depend  on  the  mind,  and  are  made  by  it  with  great  liberty, 
yet  they  are  not  made  at  random,  and  jumbled  together 
without  any  reason  at  alL  Though  these  complex  ideas 
be  not  always  copied  fix)m  nature,  yet  they  are  always  suited 
to  the  end  for  which  abstract  ideas  are  made :  and  though 
they  be  combinations  made  of  ideas  that  are  loose  enough. 
and  have  as  little  union  in  themselves  as  several  other  to 
which  the  mind  never  gives  a  connexion  that  combines  th^m 
into  one  idea,  yet  they  are  always  made  for  the  convenience 
oi  communication,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  language.  The 
hm  of  language  is,  by  short  sounds  to  signify  with  ease  and 
dispatch  general  conceptions;  wherein  not  only  abundance 
of  particulars  may  be  contained,  but  also  a  great  variety  of 
independent  ideas  collected  into  one  complex  one.  In  the 
making  therefore  of  the  species  of  mixed  modes,  men  have 
had  regard  only  to  such  combinations  as  they  had  occasion 
to  mention  one  to  another:  those  they  have  combined  into 
distinct  complex  ideas,  and  given  names  to;  whilst  others, 
that  in  nature  have  as  near  a  union,  are  left  loose  and  un- 
regarded. For,  to  go  no  further  than  human  actions  them- 
selves, if  they  would  make  distinct  abstract  ideas  of  all  the 
varieties  which  might  be  observed  in  them,  the  number  must 
be  infinite,  and  the  memory  confounded  with  the  plenty,  as 
well  as  overcharged  to  little  purpose.  It  suffices,  that  men 
make  and  name  so  many  complex  ideas  of  these  mixed  modes 
as  they  find  they  have  occasion  to  have  names  for,  in  the 
ordinary  occurrence  of  their  affairs.  If  they  join  to  the 
idea  of  killing  the  idea  of  fiither  or  mother,  and  so  make  a 
distinct  species  from  killing  a  man*s  son  or  neighbour,  it  is 
bocause  of  the  different  heiuousness  of  the  crime,  and  the  dis- 
tinct punishment  is  due  to  the  murdering  a  man*s  fkther 
I*  i     .• ''^'j.   .liTi'ivnt  from    vhal   ourlit  to  hv  jii.l:uv  i  «»ii 
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tbe  minder  of  a  woo.  or  neigbbonr;  and  ihetekxe  thcj  find 
it  neoeasaty  to  mentioii  it  hy  a  distiiict  name,  which  is  the 
end  of  TnAfi^g  that  distinot  combination.  But  thoosh  the 
ideas  of  mother  and  daughter  are  so  differently  treated,  in 
reference  to  the  idea  of  killings  that  the  one  is  joined  with 
it  to  make  a  distinct  abstract  idea  with  a  name,  and  so  a 
distinct  species,  and  the  other  not;  yet,  in  respect  of  carnal 
knowledge,  they  are  both  taken  in  under  incest:  and  that 
still  for  the  same  convenience  of  ezpressiQg  under  one  name^ 
and  reckoning  of  one  species  such  undean  mixturesas  have  a 
peculiar  turpitude  beyond  others;  and  this  to  avoid  circum- 
locutions and  tedious  descriptions. 

8.  Whereof  the  irUrcmd<Uable  Words  of  dHoera  Lofn^uaqu 
are  a  Proof — ^A  moderate  skill  in  different  languages  will 
easily  satid^  one  of  the  truth  of  this;  it  being  so  obvious 
to  observe  great  store  of  words  in  one  language  which  have 
not  any  that  answer  them  in  another.  Which  plainfy  showa 
that  those  of  one  country,  by  their  customs  and  manner  of 
life,  have  found  occasion  to  make  several  complex  ideas,  and 
given  names  to  them,  which  others  never  collected  into  fs^ 
cific  ideas.  This  could  not  have  happened  if  these  spedes 
were  the  steady  workmanship  of  nature,  and  not  coUeotions 
made  and  abstracted  by  the  mind,  in  order  to  naming,  and 
for  the  convenience  of  communication.  The  terms  <^  our 
law,  which  are  not  empty  sounds,  will  hardly  find  wordB  that 
answer  them  in  the  Spuiish  or  Italian,  no  scanty  languages ; 
much  less,  I  think,  could  any  one  translate  them  into  the 
Garibbee  or  Westoe  tongues:  and  the  Yeisura*  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  or  Corbant  of  the  Jews,  have  no  words  in  other 

*I1i]s  Boman  Uw-term  is  thus  ezpUioed  by  Feetus: — "Vereuram 
fiMere^  mutoam  pecmuAm  inmere  ex  eo  dictum  est^  qaod  initio,  ma 
nratUAbantur  ab  uiis,  non  ut  domum  ferrant^  wd  at  aliis  Bolveront^  velut 
▼erterant  creditorem."  (p.  lOOi,  ed.  Lond.)  A  man  was  laid  **  veniu- 
ram  fiMere^ "  when  he  borrowed  fi:om  one  peiion  to  pay  another.  (Dacier, 
in  locnm.) — Ea 

t  Mr.  TroUope,  in  hii  note  on  Matthew  xv.  5,  famisheB  a  very  brief 
and  satiffkctory  explanation  of  thii  term.  From  Mark  xr.  11,  it  ap- 
pean  that  iS^pw  bert  interpretB  the  Hebrew  word  Kog€ay.  The  notion 
of  Ck>rban  was  thia:  that  if  a  man  wished  to  avoid  supporting  his  parents, 
or  any  other  duty,  he  devoted  the  means  of  doing  so  to  God ;  not  indeed 
with  the  intention  of  applying  the  thing  so  devoted  to  sacred  purposes, 
but  that  the  mere  saying  Let  U  he  CorGus  might  make  it  impossible  to 
assign  it  to  the  use  against  which  th«>  vow  was  made." — Ed. 
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hngugeB  to  anfwer  them;  the  reason  wliereof  is  plain,  from 
wliat  has  been  eakL  Nay,  if  we  lode  a  little  more  nearly 
into  tluB  matter,  and  exactly  compare  different  languages, 
we  shall  find,  that,  thongh  they  have  woirds  which  in  trana- 
iationa  and  dictionaries  are  sappoeed  to  answer  one  another, 
yet  there  is  scarce  one  of  ten  amongst  the  names  of  complex 
ideas,  especially  of  mixed  modes^  that  stands  fbr  the  same 
pracise  idea,  which  the  word  does  that  in  dictionaries  it  k 
vendeied  by.  l^iere  are  no  ideas  more  common  and  less 
oompoonded  than  the  measures  of  time,  extension,  and  weight; 
and  the  Latin  names,  hora,  pes,  libra,  are  without  difficulty 
rendered  by  the  Wngliah  names,  hour,  foot,  and  pound :  but 
yet  these  is  nothing  more  evident  than  that  IJie  ideas  a 
Boman  annexed  to  uiese  Latin  names,  were  very  £ur  different 
from  these  which  an  Englishman  expresses  by  those  English 
ones.  And  if  either  of  these  should  make  use  of  the  measures 
that  those  of  the  other  language  designed  by  ihjor  names^ 
he  would  be  quite  out  in  his  account.  These  are  too  sensible 
prooft  to  be  doubted;  and  we  shall  find  this  much  more  so 
in  ihe  names  of  more  abstract  and  oompounded  ideas,  such 
as  are  the  greatest  part  of  thoiie  which  make  up  moral  dis- 
ooorses;  whose  names^  when  men  come  curiously  to  compare 
with  those  they  are  translated  ii^  in  other  languages^  they 
will  find  Tery  few  of  them  exactly  to  oorrespond  in  the  whole 
extent  of  their  significations. 

9.  Tkia  shaufi  Speeieg  to  be  madeybr  OomtMimoaiion. — ^The 
psason  why  I  take  so  particular  notice  of  this,  is,  that  we 
may  not  be  mistaken  about  genera  and  species,  and  their 
essences,  as  if  they  were  things  regularly  and  constantly  made 
by  nature,  and  had  a  real  existence  in  things;  when  they 
appear,  upon  a  more  waiy  survey,  to  be  nothing  else  but  an 
tftifice  of  the  understanding,  for  the  easiw  signifying  such 
collections  of  ideas  as  it  should  often  have  occasion  to  com- 
municate by  one  general  term;  under  which  diyers  parti- 
culare,  as  £w  forth  as  they  agreed  to  that  abstract  idea,  might 
be  comprehended.  And  if  the  doubtful  signification  of  the 
word  species  may  make  it  sound  har^  to  some,  that  I  say 
the  K>ecies  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  the  understanding; 
yat,  I  think,  it  can  by  nobody  be  denied  that  it  is  the  mind 
maJkea  those  abstract  complex  ideaa^  to  which  specific  names 
are  given.    And  if  it  be  true^  as  it  i%  that  the  mind  makes 
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the  pattcrms  for  sorting  and  naming  of  things^  I  leave  it  to 
be  considered  who  makes  the  boundaries  of  the  sort  or  species  ; 
since  with  me  species  and  sort  have  no  other  difference  than 
that  of  a  Latin  and  English  idiom. 

10.  In  mixed  Modes  it  is  the  Name  that  ties  the  Combina-' 
Hon  together f  and  mahee  it  a  Species, — ^The  near  relation  that 
there  is  between  species,  essences,  and  their  gentoal  name— 
at  least  in  mixed  modes — ^will  further  appear  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  the  name  that  seems  to  preserre  those  essencee^ 
and  give  them  their  lasting  duration.  For  the  connexion 
between  the  loose  parts  of  those  comjdex  ideas  being  made 
by  the  mind,  this  union,  whidi  has  no  particular  foundataon 
in  nature,  would  cease  again,  were  there  not  somethlog  that 
did,  as  it  were,  hold  it  together,  and  ke^  the  parts  from 
scattering.  Though  therefore  it  be  the  mind  that  makes 
the  collection,  it  is  the  name  which  is  as  it  were  the  knot 
that  ties  them  fast  together.  What  a  vast  variety  of  dif- 
ferent ideas  does  the  word  triumphns  hold  together  and 
deliver  to  us  as  one  species!  Had  this  name  been  never 
made,  or  quite  lost,  we  might,  no  doubt,  have  had  descrip- 
tions of  what  passed  in  that  solemnity:  but  yet,  I  think, 
that  which  holds  those  different  parts  together,  in  the  unity 
of  one  complex  idea,  is  that  very  word  annexed  to  it;  with- 
out whidi  the  several  parts  of  that  would  no  more  be  thought 
to  make  one  thing,  than  any  other  show,  which  having  never 
been  made  but  once,  had  never  been  united  into  one  com- 
plex idea,  under  one  denomination.  How  much,  therefore, 
in  mixed  modes,  the  unity  necessary  to  any  essence  depends 
on  the  mind,  and  how  much  the  continuation  and  fixing  <^ 
that  unity  depends  on  the  name  in  common  use  annexed 
to  it,  I  leave  to  be  ccmsidered  by  those  who  look  upon 
essences  and  lE^pecies  as  real  established  things  in  nature. 

11.  Suitable  to  this,  we  find  that  men  speaking  of  mixed 
modes,  seldom  imagine  or  take  any  other  for  species  of  them, 
but  such  as  are  set  out  by  name ;  because  they  being  of  man's 
making  only,  in  order  to  naming;  no  such  species  are  taken 
notice  o^  or  supposed  to  be,  unless  a  name  be  joined  to  it,  as 
the  sign  of  man's  having  combined  into  one  idea  several  loose 
cmes;  and  by  that  name  giving  a  lasting  union  to  the  parts, 
which  would  otherwise  cease  to  have  anv,  as  soon  as  the 
nr'nl  ImH  Kt  that  abstract  idi^a,  and  cor.Jie'l  a-  tuallv  to  think 
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on  it.  Bat  when  a  name  is  onoe  annexed  to  it,  wherein  the 
parts  of  that  complex  idea  have  a  settled  and  permanent 
onion,  then  is  the  essence,  as  it  were,  established,  and  the 
■pedes  looked  on  as  complete.  For  to  what  purpose  should 
the  memory  charge  itsefr  with  such  compositions,  unless  it 
were  hj  abstraction  to  make  them  general)  And  to  what 
purpose  make  them  general,  unless  it  were  that  they  m%ht 
have  general  names  for  the  convenience  of  discourse  and 
communication  1  Thus  we  see,  that  killing  a  man  with  a 
sword  or  a  hatchet  are  looked  on  as  no  distinct  species  of 
action ;  but  if  the  point  of  the  sword  first  enter  the  body,  it 
passes  for  a  distinct  species,  where  it  has  a  distinct  name;  as 
in  England,  in  whose  language  it  is  called  stabbing;  but  in 
another  country,  where  it  has  not  happened  to  be  specified 
under  a  peculiar  name,  it  passes  not  for  a  distinct  species. 
But  in  the  species  of  corporeal  substances,  though  it  be  the 
mind  that  makes  the  nominal  essence;  yet  since  those  ideas 
which  are  combined  in  it  are  supposed  to  have  an  union  in 
nature,  whether  the  mind  joins  them  or  not,  therefore  those 
are  looked  on  as  distinct  names,  without  any  operation  of 
the  mind,  either  abstracting  or  giving  a  name  to  that  com- 
plex idea. 

12.  For  the  Originala  of  mixed  Modes,  we  look  no  Jitrther 
than  the  Mind,  which  cUeo  ahowe  them  to  be  the  Workmanship 
qf  the  Undenicmding, — Gonf(»rmable  also  to  what  has  he&a 
said  concerning  the  essences  of  the  species  of  mixed  modes, 
that  they  are  the  creatures  of  the  understanding  rather  than 
the  works  of  nature;  conformable,  I  say,  to  this,  we  find 
that  their  names  lead  our  thoughts  to  the  mind,  and  no 
further.  When  we  speak  of  justice,  or  gratitude,  we  frame 
to  ourselves  no  imagination  of  anything  existing,  which  Wb 
would  conceive;  but  our  thoughts  terminate  in  the  abstract 
ideas  of  those  virtues^  and  look  not  further,  as  they  do 
when  we  speak  of  a  horse,  or  iron,  whose  specific  ideas  we 
consider  not  as  barely  in  the  mind,  but  as  in  things  them- 
selves, which  afford  the  original  patterns  of  those  ideas.  But 
in  mixed  modes,  at  least  th«  most  considerable  parts  of  them, 
which  are  moral  beingi^  we  consider  the  original  patterns  as 
being  in  the  mind,  and  to  those  we  refer  for  the  distinguish* 
ing  of  particular  beings  under  names.  And  henoe  I  think  it 
18  that  these  essences  of  the  species  of  mixed  modes  are  by  a 
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more  parlicalar  name  called  notionfl^  as,  by  a  peculiar 
appertaming  to  the  understanding. 

13.  ThiBM'  being  mad$  hy  Hha  UndenUmdAng  vnih(nU  Pal- 
tenu,  thmot  the  Beaaon  why  they  are  eo  compounded. — ^Hencc^ 
likewise,  we  maj  learn  why  ike  oon^lex  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  are  commonlj  more  ooiapoimded  and  decompounded, 
than  those  of  natural  substances;  because  thej  being  the 
workmanship  of  the  understanding,  pursuing  onAy  its  own 
ends,  and  the  conTenieney  of  expressing  in  i£ort  those  ideas 
it  would  make  known  to  another,  it  does  with  great  liberty 
unite  <^ten  into  one  abstract  idea  things,  that,  in  their  nature^ 
have  no  coherence;  and  so  under  one  term  bundle  together  a 
great  Tariety  of  compounded  and  decompounded  ideas.  Thus 
the  name  of  procession,  what  a  great  mixture  of  independent 
ideas  of  persons,  habits,  tapers,  orders,  motions,  sounds,  does 
it  contain  in  that  complex  one,  which  the  mind  of  man  has 
arbitrarily  put  together,  to  express  by  that  one  name  1  whereas 
the  c(nnplex  ideas  of  the  sorts  of  substances  are  usually  made 
up  of  only  a  small  number  of  simple  ones;  and  in  the  species 
of  animals,  these  two,  yiz.,  shape  and  yoice,  commonly  make 
the  whole  nominal  essence. 

14.  Names  of  mixed  Modes  stand  aihoays/or  their  real 
Eseenees, — Anotiier  thing  we  may  obserre  from  what  has 
been  said,  is,  that  the  names  of  mixed  modes  always  signify 
(when  they  haTe  any  determined  signification)  the  real  essences 
of  their  species.  For  these  abstract  ideas  being  the  work- 
manship of  the  mind,  and  not  referred  to  the  real  existence 
of  things,  there  is  no  supposition  of  anything  more  signified 
by  that  name,  but  barely  that  complex  idea  the  mind  itself 
has  formed,  which  is  all  it  would  have  expressed  by  it,  and 
is  that  on  which  all  the  properties  of  the  species  depend,  and 
firom  which  alone  they  all  flow:  and  so  in  these  the  real  and 
nominal  essence  is  the  same,  which,  of  what  concernment  it 
is  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  general  truth,  we  shall  see 
hereafter. 

15.  Why  their  Names  are  usually  got  hrfore  Hmr  Ideae.^^ 
This  also  may  show  us  the  reason  why  for  the  most  part  the 
namea  of  mixed  modes  are  got  before  tiie  ideas  they  stand  lor 
are  perfectly  known ;  because^  there  being  no  species  of  these 
ordinarily  taken  notice  of  but  what  haye  names^  and  those 
ipedee^  or  nlher  their  essences^  being  abstract  complex  ideas 
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msde  ttbitrarQy  hy  the  mind,  it  is  oonyenient,  if  not  neoee- 
mtjf  to  know  the  names,  before  one  endeayour  to  frame  these 
oomplex  ideas;  nnless  a  man  will  fill  bis  bead  with  a  com- 
pany of  abstract  complex  ideas,  which,  otb^s  having  no 
names  for,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with,  but  to  laj  by  and 
feigst  again.  I  confess  that  in  the  beginning  of  langoages 
it  was  neoessaiy  to  baye  the  idea  before  one  gave  it  the 
name,  and  so  it  is  still,  where^  making  a  new  complex  idea, 
one  alsu^  hy  giving  it  a  new  name,  makes  a  new  word  But 
this  oonoems  not  languages  made,  wbi(^  have  generally 
pretfy  w^  provided  for  ideas  which  men  have  frequent 
weaswm  to  have  and  communicate;  and  in  such,  I  ask  whe- 
ther it  be  not  the  ordinary  method,  that  children  learn  the 
names  of  mixed  modes  before  they  have  their  ideas)  What 
one  of  a  thoosand  ever  frames  the  abstract  ideas  of  glory  and 
ambitian,  before  he  has  heard  the  names  of  them?  In 
simple  ideas  and  substances  I  grant  it  is  otherwise;  which, 
being  sndi  ideas  as  have  a  real  existence  and  union  in  nature, 
the  ideas  and  names  are  got  one  before  the  other,  as  it 
bappetifc 

16.  Beamm  of  my  hdng  so  large  on  this  Sul^fecL — ^What  has 
been  said  here  of  mixed  modes  is,  with  very  little  difference, 
applicable  also  to  relations;  which,  since  every  man  himself 
may  observe,  I  may  spare  myself  the  pains  to  enlai^  on : 
especially,  since  what  I  have  here  said  concerning  words  in 
this  third  book,  will  possibly  be  thought  by  some  to  be  much 
more  than  what  so  slight  a  subject  required.  I  allow  it 
might  be  brought  into  a  narrower  compass;  but  I  was  wil- 
ling to  stay  my  reader  on  an  argument  that  appears  to  me 
new  and  a  little  out  of  the  way,  (I  am  sure  it  is  one  I 
thought  not  of  when  I  began  to  write,)  that,  by  searching  it 
to  the  bottom,  and  turning  it  on  every  side,  some  pait  or 
other  might  meet  with  every  one's  thoughts,  and  give  occa- 
sion to  tfa^  most  averse  or  negligent  to  reflect  on  a  general 
miscarriage,  which,  though  of  great  consequence,  is  little 
taken  notice  of  When  it  is  considered  what  a  pudder  is 
made  about  essences,  and  how  much  all  sorts  of  knowledge, 
discourse,  and  conversation  are  pestered  and  disordered  by 
the  careless  and  confused  use  and  application  of  words,  it 
will  perhaps  be  thought  worth  while  thoroughly  to  lay  it 
open;  and  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  have  dwelt  long  on  an 
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argmnent  which  I  think,  therefore,  needs  to  be  incnlcated, 
because  the  faults  men  are  nsuallj  guilfy  of  in  this  kind,  are 
not  only  the  greatest  hindrances  of  true  knowledge,  but  are 
so  well  thought  of  as  to  pass  for  it.  Men  would  often  see 
what  a  small  pittance  of  reason  and  truth,  or  possibly  none 
at  all,  is  mixed  with  those  huffing  opinions  they  are  swelled 
with,  if  they  would  but  look  beyond  fashionable  sounds,  and 
observe  what  ideas  are  or  are  not  comprehended  under  those 
words  with  which  they  are  so  armed  at  all  points,  and  with 
which  they  eo  confidently  lay  about  them.  I  shall  imAging 
I  have  done  some  service  to  truth,  peace,  and  learning,  i^  by 
any  enlargement  on  this  subject,,!  can  make  men  reflect  on 
their  own  use  of  language,  and  give  them  reascm  to  suspect, 
that,  since  it  is  fi^equent  for  others,  it  may  also  be  possible 
for  them  to  have  sometimes  very  good  and  approved  words 
in  their  mouths  and  writings,  with  very  uncertain,  little,  or 
no  signification.  And  therefore  it  is  not  unreasonable  for 
them  to  be  waiy  herein  themselves,  and  not  to  be  unwilling 
to  have  them  examined  by  others.  With  this  design,  there- 
fore, I  shall  go  on  with  what  I  have  further  to  say  concerning 
this  matter. 


0 


CHAPTER   VI, 

OF  THE  HAMES  OF  8UBSTAK0ES. 

1.  The  common  Names  of  Substances  sUmd/or  Sorts, — ^Ths 
common  names  of  substances,  as  well  as  other  general  term% 
stand  for  sorts;  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  being  made 
signs  of  such  complex  ideas,  wherein  several  particular  sub- 
stances do  or  might  agree,  by  virtue  of  which  they  are 
capable  of  being  comprehended  in  one  common  conception, 
and  signified  by  one  name.  I  say  do  or  might  agree,  for 
though  there  be  but  one  sun  existing  in  the  world,  yet  the 
idea  of  it  being  abstracted,  so  that  more  substances  (if  there 
were  several)  might  each  agree  in  it,  it  is  as  much  a  sort 
as  if  there  were  as  many  suns  as  Uiere  are  stars.*  They 
want  not  their  reasons  who  think  there  are,  and  that  each 
fixed  star  would  answer  the  idea  the  name  sun  stands  for, 

•  Modtrn  Mtronomy  htm  •scertaiuoa,    UuU  the  stan  are  in  reality 
lunt;  that  i%  the  ountres  of  ayitema  like  our  own.— Ed. 
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to  one  who  was  placed  in  a  due  distance;  which,  by  the 
way,  may  show  us  how  much  the  sorts,  or,  if  you  please, 
genera  and  species  of  things  (for  those  Latin  terms  signify 
to  me  no  more  than  the  English  word  sort)  depend  on 
wach.  collections  of  ideas  as  men  have  made,  and  not  on  the 
real  nature  of  things;  since  it  is  not  impossible  but  that, 
in  propriety  of  speech,  that  might  be  a  sun  to  one  which  is 
a  star  to  another. 

2.  The  Eaaenoe  of  each  Sort  ie  the  abstract  Idea. — ^The  J^^^  ^  j  ^ 
measure  and  boundary  of  each  sort  or  species  whereby  it  is 
eoQstituted  that  particular  sort,  and  distinguished  from 
others,  ia  that  we  call  its  essence^  which  is  nothing  but  that 
abstract  idea  to  which  the  name  is  annexed;  so  that  every- 
thing contained  in  that  idea  is  essential  to  tiiat  sort.  This, 
though  it  be  all  the  essence  of  natural  substances  that  we 

know,  or  by  which  we  distinguish  them  into  sorts,  yet  I  call 
it  by  a  peculiar  name,  the  nominal  essence,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  real  constitution  of  substances,  gpon  which  depends 
^hig  J(lftff^md  essenceu  and  all  the  properties  of  that  aort; 
which,  therefore,  as  has  been  said,  may  be  called  the  real 
essence;  y.g.,  the  nominal  essence  of  gold  is  that  complex 
idea  the  word  gold  stands  for,  let  it  be^  for  instance,  a  body 
yellow,  of  a  certain  weight,  malleable,  fusible,  and  fixed.  But 
the  real  essence  is  the  conptitutLon  of  the  Insensible  parts  of 

qf  g(\W  HftpftTifl  How  £Eur  these  two  are  different^  though 
they  are  both  called  essence,  is  obvious  at  first  sight  to 
discover. 

3.  The  nommal  and  JBeeenoe  different, — For  though  per- 
haps voluntaiy  motion,  with  sense  and  reason,  joined  to  a 
body  of  a  certain  diape,  be  the  complex  idea  to  which  I 
and  others  annex  the  name  man,  and  so  be  the  nominal 
essence  of  the  species  so  called,  yet  nobody  will  say  that 
complex  idea  is  the  real  essence  and  source  of  all  those 
operations  which  are  to  be  found  in  any  individual  of  that 
sort  The  foimdation  of  all  those  qiialities  which  are  the  in- 
gredients of  our  complex  idea,  is  something  quite  difierent : 
and  had  we  such  a  knowledge  of  that  constitution  of  maOf 
from  which  his  faculties  of  moving,  sensation,  and  reasoning, 
and  other  powers  flow,  and  on  which  his  so  regular  shape 
depends,  as  it  is  possible  angels  have,  and  it  is  certain  his 
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Maker  has,  we  should  have  a  quite  other  idea  of  his  eaaeiioe 
than  what  now  is  contained  in  our  definition  of  that  spedas, 
be  it  what  it  will;  and  our  idea  of  any  individual  man 
wotild  be  as  far  different  iraaL  what  it  is  now,  as  is  his  who 
knows  all  the  springs  and  wheels  and  other  oontrivanoes 
witiiin  of  the  fiunons  dock  at  Strasbnrgp  from  that  which  a 
gazing  coantryman  has  for  it,  who  barely  sees  the  notion  of 
tiie  hand,  and  hears  the  dock  strike,  and  oba^ves  only  some 
of  the  outward  appearances.* 

4.  Ifoihing  esamiiial  to  ImUviduaiU. — That  essence^  in  the 
ordinaij  use  of  the  word,  relates  to  sorts,  and  that  it  is  con* 
sidered  in  particular  beings  no  further  than  as  thej  are 
ranked  into  sorts,  appears  from  hence :  that,  take  but  awaj 
the  abstract  ideas  hj  which  we  sort  individuals,  and  rank 
them  under  common  names,  and  then  the  thought  of  any- 
thing essential  to  any  of  them  instantly  vanishes;  we  have 
no  notion  of  the  one  without  the  other,  which  plainly  shows 
their  relation.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  be  as  I  am;  Qod 
and  nature  has  made  me  so;  but  there  is  nothing  I  have  is 
eesential  to  me.  An  accident  (nr  disease  may  very  much 
alter  my  ookmr  or  shape;  a  fever  or  fiill  may  take  away  my 
reason  or  memory,  or  both,  and  an  apoplexy  leave  neither 
9ense  nor  understanding,  no,  nor  life.  Other  creatures  of  my 
shape  may  be  made  wi^  more  and  better,  or  fewer  and  worse 
fiM^ties  than  I  have;  and  others  may  have  reascm  and  sense 
in  a  shape  and  body  very  different  from  mine.  None  of 
these  are  essential  to  the  one  or  the  other,  or  to  any  in- 
dividual whatever,  till  the  mind  refers  it  to  some  sort  at 
spedes  of  things ;    and  then  presently,  aoooiding  to  the 

*  SeTenl  of  our  older  traTeUen  have  ipoken  of  the  great  okwk  ai 
Strasbaig;  bat  Skippon'a  brief  deecription  will  suffice  tog^ve  the  reader 
who  happeiiB  not  to  naTe  the  othen  at  hand,  a  lufficieDt  idea  of  thia 
ourioua  piece  of  meohaniam :  **  We  n^w  here  the  &inous  dock  deeoribed 
bj  Tom  Corjrat  Towaida  the  bottom  is  a  great  circle^  with  the  ca- 
lemiar,  (a  figure  pointing  to  the  day  of  the  month.)  and  within  that 
are  fifteen  omer  circles,  each  being  mvided  into  one  hundred  Pf^rta,  the 
oalendar  lasting  horn  1C78  to  1672.  In  the  middle  is  a  map  of  GermanT, 
and  on  it  is  wntten,  *(>mrudmI)aMod4iMei  I)twidWoUeenttemVraM 
dtaigmabtuU  2%o6mm  SHmner,  pimaeiai,  ▲.!>.  HDLTXin.'  The  dock-woik 
was  made  by  one  Isaac  Habreohtus,  of  Btrasburg.  When  the  dock 
strikes,  a  litUe  figure  keeps  time  at  everw  stroke^  with  a  so^itre^  and 
another  figure  turns  an  hour-glass,  and  twelve  apostles  follow  oaa  i 
and  a  cook  cfowa."  (Ap.  CkastMk  Vd.  YX  457.)— Bsi 
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absiraot  idea  of  that  sort,  somethiiig  is  foozii  osieniiaL 
Let  anj  one  ft-r^minA  his  own  thoughts,  and  he  wil  find  that 
SB  80(m  as  he  sapposes  or  speaks  of  essential,  the  consi- 
deration of  some  species,  or  the  complex  idea  signified  by 
some  general  name  comes  into  his  mindj  and  it  is  in  re- 
ference to  that,  that  this  or  that  quality  is  said  to  be  essentiaL 
Bo  that  if  it  be  asked,  whether  it  be  essential  to  me  or  any 
other  particolar  corporeal  being  to  have  reasoni  I  say,  no; 
no  more  than  it  is  essential  to  this  white  thing  I  write  on 
to  haye  words  in  it.  But  if  that  particnlar  b^ng  be  to  be 
ooanted  of  the  sort  man,  and  to  have  the  name  man  given 
it,  thai  reason  is  eq^tial  to  it,  supposing  reason  to  be  a 
part  of  the  complex  idea  the  name  man  stands  for;  as  it  is 
essential  to  this  thing  I  write  on  to  contain  words  if  I  will 
mre  it  the  name  treatise^  and  rank  it  under  that  spedes. 
So  that  essential  and  not  essential  relate  only  to  our  abstract 
ideas^  and  the  names  annexed  to  them;  which  amounts  to  no| 
more  than  this,  that  whaterer  particular  thing  has  not  in 
it  those  qualities  which  are  contained  in  the  abstract  idea 
which  any  general  term  stands  for,  cannot  be  ranked  under 
that  species  ncnr  be  called  by  that  name,  since  that  abstract 
idea  is  the  yeiy  essence  of  that  species.  I 

5.  Thus,  if  the  idea  of  body  with  some  peoplje  be  bare  ex- 
i^(ni^wn  fjgp  spacc.  then  solidity  is  not  essential  to  bodjr ;  if 
others  make  the  Idea  to  which  they  give  the  name  body  to 
be  sdidity  and  extension,  then  solidity  is  essential  to  body. 
That,  thmfbrey  and  that  alone  is  considered  as  essential, 
which  makes  a  part  of  the  complex  ideSt^e  name  of  a  sor^i 
stands  for,  without  which  no  particular  thhig  can  be  reekcmed 
^  ^mk  at^rt^  n^f  \^  nntitlnd  ^^  thftt-  ^^^^^  Should  there  be 
found  a  parcel  of  matter  that  had  all  the  other  qualities  that 
are  in  iron»  but  wanted  obedience  to  the  loadstone,  and  would 
neither  be  drawn  by  it  nor  receiye  direction  ftom  it,  would 
any  <»e  questicm  whether  it  wsnted  aaythinff  esBflntijill  It 
would  be  absurd  to  adc,  whether  a  thing  really  existing  '<  ^^^"^^^t^t 
wanted  anything  «yf«[^%]  to  it;  or  could  it  be  demanded^^lAiA. '^  ^ 
whether  tius  mi^  an  essential  or  specific  di£forer«oe  or  ^^  l^g^fsZoL, 
■inoe  we  haye  no  other  measure  of  essential  or  specific  but  ^^^^ 
our  abstract  ideas!  And  to  talk  of  specific  di£forenoes  in 
natore^  without  reference  to  general  ideas  in  name%  is  to 
talk  unintelligibty.    For  I  would  ask   any  one^    what  i^ 
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Boffident  to  make  an  essential  difference  in  nature  be^een 
anj  two  particular  beings,  witbont  an j  regard  bad  to  some 
abstract  idea,  wbicb  is  looked  upon  as  tbe  essence  and 
standard  of  a  species?  All  sucb  patterns  and  standards 
being  quite  laid  aside,  particular  beings,  considered  barely  in 
themselves,  will  be  found  to  have  all  their  qualities  equaUy 
essential;  and  eTerjthing  in  each  individual  will  be  essential 
to  it,  or,  which  is  more,  nothing  at  alL  For  though  it  maj 
be  reasonable  to  ask,  whether  obeying  the  magnet  be  essen- 
tial to  iron?  yet  I  think  it  is  very  improper  and  insig- 
nificant to  a^  whether  it  be  essential  to  the  particular 
parcel  of  matter  I  cut  my  pen  with,  without  considering  it 
under  the  name  iron,  or  as  being  of  a  certain  species?  And 
i^  as  has  been  saidi,  our  abstract  ideas  which  have  names 
annexed  to  them  are  the  boundaries  of  species,  nothing  can 
be  essential  but  what  is  contained  in  those  ideas. 

6.  It  is  true^  I  have  often  mentioned  a  real  essence,  distinct 
in  substances  from  those  abstract  ideas  of  them,  which  I  call 
^eir  nominal  essence.     By  this  real  essence  I  mean  the  real 
constitution  of  anything;  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  those 
properties  that  are  combined  in,  and  are  o^n<rf:ftp|;1y  formd  to 
QQHBxist  with__the  nominaLflBsenoeTthar particular  constitu- 
fion  whicE  everything  has  within  itself  without  any  relation 
to  anything  without  it.     But  essence^  even  in  this  sense, 
relates  to  a  sort,  and  supposes  a  species;  fiir  bfiing  tjia^  Cg^ 
constitution  on  which  tiie  properties  4epfi]id,  it  necesmrily 
supposes  a  sort  of  things,  properties  belonging  only  to  species^ 
and  not  to  individuals;  t.  g.,  supposing  ^e  nominal  essence 
of  gold  to  be  a  body  of  such  a  peculiar  colour  and  weight, 
wi&  malleability  and  fusibility,  the  real  essence  is  that  con- 
stitution of  the  parts  of  matter  on  which  these  qualities  and 
their  union  depend;  and  is  also  the  foundation  of  its  solu- 
bility in  aqua  regia  and  other  properties,  accompanying  that 
complex  idea.     Here  are  essenfifi^  and  properties,  but  all  upon 
isupposition  of  a  sort  or  generai  abstract  idea,  which  is  con- 
jsidered  as  immutable;  but  there  is  no  individual  parcel  of 
/matter  to  which  any  of  these  qualities  are  so  annexed  as  to 
I  be  essential  to  it  or  inseparable  from  it.     That  which  is  essen- 
I  tial  belongs  to  it  as  a  condition,  whereby  it  is  of  this  or  that 
I  sort;  but  take  away  the  consideration  of  its  being  ranked 
under  the  name  of  some  abstract  idea,  and  then  there  ia 
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Q^  ^nm  IkA-w  Ou^^/ovG/'  ^  ^ 

nothing  neoeaBary  to  it,  nothing  inseparable  firom  it     In-  ^^^^,^^ ' 
deed,  as  u>  the  ml  eesencee  of  subetanoesy  we  onlj  sappoae  ^L^jiuiif^ 
their  being,  '^thont  preciaelv  Wnnww^g  what  Jhey  are:  \psAJ^f^   h^^ 
that  which  annexes  them  still  to  the  speciea  is  the  nominal  ^^\^^^<^L^ 

>f   whiftli    WiKj  ATft    f.hft    Bitppnuftd    fnnndAtion    and  .jryAuiu^*  ^T 


The  nominal  Essence  bounds  the  Spedea, — ^The  next 
thing  to  be  considered  is,  by  which  of  those  essences  it  is 
that  sabstanoes  are  determined  into  sorts  or  species;  and 
thaty  it  is  evident)  is  by  the  nominal  essence;  for  it  is  thait 
alone  that  the  name,  which  is  the  mark  of  t^e  sort,  signifies. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  anything  should  determine 
the  sorts  of  things,  which  we  rank  under  general  names,  but 
that  idea  which  5iat  name  is  designed  as  ^  QHftrk  for;  which 
is  that,  as  has  been  shown,  which  we  call  nonmuQ  essence. 
Why  do  we  say  tiiis  is  a  horse,  and  that  a  mule;  this  is  an 
an  animal,  that  an  herbf  How  comes  any  particular  thing 
to  be  of  this  or  that  sort,  but  because  it  has  that  nominal 
sBsenoe,  or,  which  is  all  one,  agrees  to  that  abstract  idea  that 
name  is  annexed  tof  And  I  desire  any  one  but  to  reflect  on 
his  own  thoughts,  when  he  hears  or  speaks  any  of  those  or 
other  names  of  substanoesy  to  know  what  sort  of  essences  they 
stand  for. 

8.  And  that  the  Bpe&em  of  thii^  to  us  are  nothing  but  the 
ranking  them  under  distinct  names,  according  to  the  complex 
ideas  in  us,  and  not  according  to  precise,  distinct,  real  essences 
in  them,  is  plain  fixmi  hence:  t^t  we  find  many  of  the  indi- 
viduals that  are  ranked  into  one  sort,  called  by  one  conmion 
name,  and  so  received  as  being  of  one  species,  have  yet  qua- 
iitiea  depending  on  their  real  constitutions,  as  £ur  different 
one  fincHn  ano^er  as  from  olhers  from  which  they  are 
aooounted  to  differ  specifically.  This,  as  it  is  easy  to  be, 
observed  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  natural  bodies,  so 
chemists  especially  are  often,  by  sad  experience,  convinced  of 
it,  when  they,  sometimes  in  vain,  seek  for  the  same  qualities 
in  one  pared  of  sulphur,  antimony,  or  vitriol,  which  they 
have  found  in  others.  For,  though  they  are  bodies  of  the 
same  q>ecieB,  having  the  same  nominal  essence,  under  the 
same  name,  yet  do  they  often,  upon  severe  ways  of  examina" 
tion,  betray  qualities  so  different  one  from  another,  a«  to 
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But  if  things  were  dwtingniihed  into  flDedoi^  acioording  to 
tlieir  real  essences,  it  would  be  as  imposmble  to  find  differant 
propeitieB  in  any  two  individual  substances  of  the  same 
spedee^  as  it  is  to  find  different  pn^perties  in  two  circles,  or 
two  equilateral  triangles.  That  is  properly  the  essence  to 
U8»  which  determines  every  particular  to  this  or  that  classis; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  this  or  that  general  name: 
and  what  can  that  be  else^  but  that  abetract  idea  to  which 
that  name  is  annexed;  and  so  hu,  in  truth,  a  reference, 
not  so  much  to  the  being  of  particular  things,  as  to  their 
general  denominations? 

9.  J^ot  iha  real  Eiunce^  which  we  know  not — ^Nor  indeed 
can  we  rank  and  sort  things,  and  consequently  (which  is  the 
end  of  sorting)  denominate  ^em  by  their  real  essences;  be> 
cause  we  know  them  not  Our  fiumlties  caivy  us  no  further 
towards  the  knowledge  and  distinction  o£  substances,  than  a 
collection  of  those  sensible  ideas  which  we  observe  in  them ; 
which,  however  made  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  exact- 
ness we  are  capable  o^  yet  is  more  remote  ficom  the  true 
internal  constitution  from  whidi  those  qualities  flow,  than, 
as  I  said,  a  countiyman*s  idea  is  from  the  inward  contrivanoe 
of  that  femous  dock  at  Strasburg,  whereof  he  only  sees  the 
outward  figure  and  motions.  There  is  not  so  contemptible 
a  plant  or  animal,  that  does  not  confimnd  the  most  enlarged 
understanding.  Though  the  familiar  use  of  things  about  us 
take  off  our  wonder,  yet  it  cures  not  our  ignorance.  When 
we  come  to  examine  the  stones  we  tread  on,  or  the  iron  we 
daily  handle,  we  presently  find  we  know  not  their  make,  and 
can  give  no  reason  of  the  different  qualities  we  find  in  them. 
It  is  evident  ike  internal  constitution,  whereon  their  proper* 
ties  depend,  is  unknown  to  ns ;  fi>r  to  go  no  further  than  the 
grossest  and  most  obvious  we  can  imagine  amongst  them* 
what  is  that  texture  of  parts,  that  real  essence,  that  makes 
lead  and  antimony  fusible,  wood  and  stones  notf  What 
Aakes  lead  and  iron  malleable,  antimony  and  stones  not! 
And  yet  how  infinitely  these  come  short  of  the  fine  contri- 
vances and  inconceivable  real  essences  of  plants  or  animals^ 
every  one  knows.  The  workmanship  of  the  all-wise  and 
powerful  God  in  the  great  fabric  of  the  universe,  and  every 
part  thereof^  further  exceeds  the  capacity  and  comprehensioi 
of  the  most  inquisitive  and  intelligent  man,  than  the  bes 
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wjiiirifMioe  of  the  most  iugenioaa  man  doih  ilia  oonoeptioof 
of  tbe  moMt  ignarant  of  rafcional  creaturea  Therefbie  we  in 
fain  pretend  to  range  things  into  aorta,  and  dispoae  them 
into  oertain  daases  onder  namee^  by  ihm  real  essences,  that 
are  80  &r  from  our  disoovery  or  oomprehenaion.  A  blind 
man  may  as  soon  sort  things  by  their  colonrsy  and  he  that 
has  lost  his  smell  as  well  dSstingniah  a  lily  and  a  rose  by 
their  odonrs^  as  by  those  internal  oonstitations  whioh  li^ 
knows  not.  He  that  thinks  he  can  distingiiifth  she^  and 
goats  by  their  real  essences,  that  are  nnknown  to  him,  may 
be  pleased  to  try  his  skill  in  those  species  called  cassiowaty 
and  quereohinchio,  and  by  their  internal  real  essences  deter- 
mine the  boundaries  of  those  species,  without  knowing  the 
complex  idea  of  sensible  qualities  that  each  of  those  names 
rtand  for,  in  the  countries  where  those  animalft  are  to  be 
finmd. 

10.  N(4  mbtkmiial  Forma,  tohich  toe  know  le$$. — ^Those, 
therefore,  who  have  been  taught  that  the  several  species  of 
sabstanoes  had  their  distinct  internal  substantial  forms;  and 
that  it  was  those  forms  which  made  the  distinction  of  sub- 
stances into  thdr  true  species  and  genera,  were  led  yet  fur- 
ther out  of  die  way  by  having  their  minds  set  upon  fruitless 
inquiries  after  substantial  forms,  wholly  unintelligible,  and 
wheieof  we  have  scarce  so  much  as  any  obscure  <»r  confused 
conception  in  general 

11.  27kU  ihe  nominal  En&Mt  %s  ihai  uiheanky  toedUtUnguuh 
SpooioBfJwrtker  midentjrom  Spirits. — ^That  our  ranking  and 
distinguishing  natural  substances  into  species  consists  in  the 
nominal  essences  the  mind  makes,  and  not  in  the  real  es- 
sences to  be  found  in  the  things  themselves,  is  further  evident 
from  our  ideas  of  spirits;  for  the  mind  getting  only  by  re- 
flecting on  its  own  operations  those  simple  ideas  which  it 
attributes  to  spirits,  it  hath  or  can  have  no  other  notion  of 
Bcpizit  but  by  attributing  all  those  operations  it  finds  in  itself 
to  a  sort  of  beings,  without  consideration  of  matter.  And 
even  the  most  advanced  notion  we  have  of  €rod  is  but  attri- 
buting the  same  simple  ideas  which  we  have  got  from  reflec- 
tion on  what  we  find  in  ourselves,  and  which  we  conceive 
to  have  more  perfection  in  them  than  would  be  in  their  ab- 
sence; attributing^  I  say,  those  simple  ideas  to  him  in  an 
unlimited  degree.     rhu%  ioaving  got  frxmi  reflecting  on  oui^ 
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selves  the  idea  of  existence,  knowledge,  power,  and  pleasure 
— each  of  which  we  find  it  better  to  have  than  to  want; 
and  the  more  we  have  of  each  the  better — joining  all  these 
together,  with  infinity  to  each  of  them,  we  have  the  complex 
idea  of  an  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipotent^  infinitely  wise 
and  happy  being.  And  thongh  we  are  told  that  there  are 
different  species  of  angels ;  yet  we  know  not  how  to  fmae 
distinct  specific  ideas  of  th^Q :  not  out  of  any  conceit  that 
the  existence  of  more  species  than  one  of  spirits  is  impossi- 
ble, but  because  having  no  more  simple  ideas  (nor  being 
able  to  frame  more)  applicable  to  such  beings,  but  only  those 
few  taken  from  ourselves,  and  from  the  actions  of  our  own 
minds  in  thinking,  and  being  delighted,  and  moving  several 
parts  of  our  bodies,  we  can  no  otiberwise  distinguish  in  our 
conceptions  the  several  species  of  spirit^  one  from  another, 
but  by  attributing  those  operations  and  powers  we  find  in 
ourselves  to  them  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree;  and  so  have 
no  very  distinct  specific  ideas  of  spirits,  except  only  of  Qod, 
to  whom  we  attribute  both  duration  and  all  those  other 
ideas  with  infinity;  to  the  other  spirits,  with  limitation. 
Nor,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  do  we,  between  €rod  and  them 
in  our  ideas,  put  any  difference  by  any  number  of  simple 
ideas  which  we  have  of  one  and  not  of  the  other,  bnt  only 
that  of  infinity.*  All  the  particular  ideas  of  existence, 
knowledge,  will,  power,  and  motion,  <kc,  being  ideas  derived 
from  the  operations  of  our  minds,  we  attribute  all  of  them 
to  aU  sorts  of  spirits,  with  the  difference  only  of  degrees,  to 
the  utmost  we  can  imagine,  even  infinity,  when  we  would 
frame  as  well  as  we  can  an  idea  of  the  first  being;  who  yet, 
it  is  certain,  is  infinitely  more  remote,  in  the  real  excellency 
of  his  nature,  from  the  highest  and  perfectest  of  all  created 

*  Henoe  tbe  employment  of  angels  m  agents  in  poetry  always  proves 
a  oold  and  lifeless  contriyance,  oompared,  at  least,  with  the  introduction 
of  human  actors.  We  can  scarcely  be  made  to  sympathize  with  natures 
entirely  unknown  to  us ;  and  it  is  only  by  regarding  Qod  as  the  author 
of  our  existence,  as  our  great  parent,  that  we  can  be  said  actually  to 
love  him.  He  is  to  us  what  a  father  is  to  the  child  who  has  never  teen 
him.  Our  own  existenoe  proves  his— our  intelligence  his  wisdom— «ur 
happiness  his  goodness — our  afflictions  the  existence  of  sin,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  chastisement.  We  can  therefore  love  Ood  with  an  affectionate 
^•'o.  vlth  ft  Jov«»  ^v>>irh  '»o»»qtit'i*'^  the  purc^^t  blir«>  of  nil  vbo  f«»eMt 
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I>eiug8,  than  the  greatest  man,  naj,  porest  seraph,  is  froip 
the  most  contemptible  part  of  matter;  and  consequently 
must  infinitely  exceed  what  our  narrow  imderstandinir)  can 
conceive  of  him. 

12.  Whereof  there  are  probably  nwmbefrleas  Species, — ^Tt  f» 
not  impossible  to  conceive  nor  repugnant  to  reason,  that 
there  may  be  many  species  of  spirit*),  as  much  separated  and 
diversified  one  from  another  by  distinct  properties  whereof 
we  have  no  ideas,  as  the  species  of  sensible  things  ai'e  dis- 
tinguished one  from  another  by  qiudities  which  we  know 
and  observe  in  them.  That  thei^  should  be  more  species  of 
intelligent  creatures  above  us  than  there  are  of  sensible  and 
materiad  below  us,  is  probable  to  me  from  hence,  that  in  all 
the  visible  corporeal  world,  we  see  no  chasms  or  gaps.*  All 
quite  down  from  us  the  descent  is  by  easy  steps,  and  a  con- 
tinued series  of  thiiigs,  that  in  each  remove  differ  very  little 
one  from  the  other.  There  ai^  fishes  that  have  wings,  and 
are  not  strangers  to  the  airy  region;  and  there  are  some 
birds  that  are  inhabitants  of  the  water  whose  blood  is  cold 
as  fishes,  and  their  fiesh  so  like  in  taste,  that  the  scrupulous 
are  allowed  them  on  fidh-days.  There  are  animals  so  near  of 
kin  both  to  birds  and  besists  that  they  are  in  the  middle 
between  both :  amphibious  animals  link  the  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  together;  seals  live  at  land  and  sea,  and  pori>oises 
have  the  warm  blood  and  entrails  of  a  hog,  not  to  mention 
what  is  confidently  reported  of  mermaids,  or  sea-men.  There 
are  some  brutes  that  seem  to  have  as  much  knowledge  and 

*  Pope  has  clothed  this  opinion  with  exquisite  versification;  and, 
in  itself,  it  is  not,  though  a  mere  conjecture,  inconsistent  with  phi- 
kjsophy.  It  wUl,  however,  occur  to  every  man,  that  between  the 
iugbefli  of  created  beings  and  his  Creator,  there  must  lUways  be  an 
inEnite  gap.  The  very  terms  Creator  and  created  suggest  thus  much. 
However,  Pope  escapes  all  difficulties  by  the  brevity  of  his  cxpositioc^ 
which  will  admit  of  more  than  one  interpretation :  — 

"  See,  through  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this  earth, 
All  matter  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth. 
Above,  how  high  progressive  life  may  go ! 
Around,  how  widel  how  deep  extend  below! 
Vast  chain  of  beingl  which  from  Qod  btgem, 
Nature's  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man. 
Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect^  what  no  eye  can  see. 
No  glass  can  reach  from  vnftmte  to  thee. 
From  thee  to  nothmg.'* — Essay  on  Mav,  1.  §  S.— Ed 

VOL.  n  B 
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reason  as  some  that  are  called  men;  and  the  animal  and  ve- 
getable kingdoms  are  so  nearly  joined,  that,  if  70a  will  take 
the  lowest  of  one  and  the  highest  of  the  other,  there  will 
scarce  be  perceived  anv  great  difference  between  them;  and 
so  on,  till  we  come  to  the  lowest  and  the  most  inorganical 
parts  of  matter,  we  shall  find  everywhere  that  the  several 
species  are  linked  together,  and  differ  but  in  almost  insensible 
degrees.  And  when  we  consider  the  infinite  power  and 
wisdom  of  the  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
suitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  universe,  and 
the  great  design  and  infinite  goodness  of  the  Architect,  that 
the  species  of  creatures  should  also,  by  gentle  degrees^  ascend 
upwiurd  from  us  toward  his  infinite  perfection,  as  we  see  they 
gradually  descend  from  us  downwajrds :  which  if  it  be  pro- 
bable, we  have  reason  then  to  be  persuaded  that  there  are 
far  more  species  of  creatures  above  us  than  there  are  be- 
neath :  we  being,  in  degrees  of  perfection,  much  more  remote 
from  the  infinite  being  of  God  than  we  are  from  the  lowest 
state  of  being,  and  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  nothing. 
And  yet,  of  all  those  distinct  species,  for  the  reasons  above- 
said,  we  have  no  clear  distinct  ideas. 

13.  The  nominal  Essence  that  of  the  Species^  provsd  Jram 
Water  and  Ice, — But  to  return  to  the  species  of  corporeal 
substances.  If  I  should  ask  any  one  whether  ice  and  water 
were  two  distinct  species  of  things,  I  doubt  not  but  I  should 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative :  and  it  cannot  be  denied  but 
he  that  says  they  are  two  distinct  species  is  in  the  right. 
But  if  an  Englishman  bred  in  Jamaica,  who  perhaps  had 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  ice,  coming  into  England  in  the 
winter,  find  the  water  he  put  in  his  basin  at  night  in  a  great 
part  frozen  in  the  morning,  and,  not  knowing  any  peculiar 
name  it  had,  should  call  it  hardened  water;  I  ask  whether 
this  would  be  a  new  species  to  him  different  from  water? 
And  I  think  it  would  be  answered  here,  it  would  not  be  to 
him  a  new  species,  no  more  than  congealed  jelly,  when  it  is 
cold,  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  same  jelly  fluid  and  warm^ 
or  than  liquid  gold  in  the  furnace  is  a  distinct  species  from. 
hard  gold  in  the  hands  of  a  workman*  And  if  this  be  so, 
it  is  plain  that  our  distinct  species  are  nothing  but  distinct 
complex  ideas,  with  distinct  names  annexed  to  them.  It  is 
Croe  every  sabstanoe  that  exists  has  its  peculiar  constit«ltiol^ 
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whefeon  depend  those  sensible  qoalities  and  powers  we  ob- 
serve in  it ;  but  the  ranking  of  things  into  species  (which 
is  nothing  but  sorting  them  under  several  titles)  is  done  by 
US  according  to  the  id^s  that  we  havej^  %em :  which,  though 
sufficient  to  distinguish  them  by  names,  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  discourse  of  them  when  we  have  them  not  present 
before  us;  yet  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  done  by  their  real  in- 
ternal conjBtitutions,  and  that  things  existing  ard  distinguished 
by  nature  into  species  by  real  essences,  according  as  we  dis- 
tinguish them  into  species  by  names,  we  shall  be  liable  to 
great  mistakes. 

14.  DifficuUiss  ctgainH  a  certoMi  Nwmberofreal  Esaencea, — 
To  distingnish  substantial  beings  into  species,  according  to 
the  usual  supposition,  that  there  are  certain  precise  essences 
or  forms  of  things,  whereby  all  the  individuals  existing  are  by 
nature  distinguished  into  species,  these  things  are  necessary : — 

15.  First,  to  be  assured  that  nature  in  the  production  of 
things  always  designs  them  to  partake  of  certain  r^ulated 
established  essences,  which  are  to  be  the  models  of  all  things 
to  be  produced.  Tina,  in  that  crude  sense  it  is  usually  pro- 
posed, would  need  some  bett-er  explication  before  it  can  ^y 
oe  assented  to. 

16.  Secondly,  It  would  be  necessary  to  know  whether 
nature  always  attains  that  essence  it  designs  in  the  produc- 
tion of  things.  The  irregular  and  monstrous  births,  that  in 
divov  sorts  of  animals  have  been  observed,  will  always  give 
OS  reason  to  doubt  of  one  or  both  of  these. 

17.  Thirdly,  It  ought  to  be  determined  whether  those  we 
call  monsters  be  really  a  distinct  species,  according  to  the 
sciholastio  notion  of  the  word  species;  since  it  is  certain  that 
everything  that  exists  has  its  particular  constitution :  and  yet 
we  find  that  some  of  these  monstrous  productions  have  few 
or  none  of  those  qualities  which  are  supposed  to  result  from, 
and  accompany  the  essence  of  that  species  from  whence  they 
deriTO  their  originals,  and  to  which,  by  their  descent,  they 
seem  to  belong. 

18.  Our  nominal  Esamusea  of  Svbatcmcea  noi  perfect  CoUeo- 
tiona  of  Properties. — ^Fourthly,  The  real  essences  of  those 
things  which  we  distinguish  into  species,  and  as  so  distin- 
goiahed  we  name,  ought  to  be  known ;  i.  e.,  we  ought  to  have 
idaas  of  them.     But  since  we  are  ignorant  in  these  four 
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poinifiy  the  sapponed  real  essoioes  ci  things  staitd  us  not  in 
stead  for  the  distingoishing  sabstances  into  specie& 

19.  Fifthly,  The  only  imapnable  hdp  in  this  case  would 
be,  that,  having  framed  perfect  complex  ideas  of  the  pro- 
perties of  things  flowing  from  their  diflereut  real  esBencea, 
we  should  thereby  distinguish  th^n  into  q^ecies.  But  nei- 
ther can  this  be  done :  for  being  ignorant  of  Uie  real  essence 
ttself^  it  is  impossible  to  know  all  those  properties  that  flow 
from  it^  and  are  so  annexed  to  it,  that  any  one  of  ihdk  being 
away,  we  may  certainly  conclude  that  that  essence  is  not 
there,  and  so  the  thing  is  not  of  that  spedesL  We  can  never 
know  what  is  the  precise  number  of  properties  depending  on 
the  real  essence  of  gold,  any  one  of  which  failings  the  real 
essence  of  gold — and  consequently  gold — ^would  not  be  th^e, 
unless  we  knew  the  real  essence  of  gold  itself^  and  by  that 
determined  that  specie&  By  the  word  gold  heie^  I  must  be 
understood  to  design  a  particular  piece  of  matter ;  t.  g.,  the 
last  guinea  that  was  coined.  For  if  it  should  stand  hae  in 
its  ordinary  signification  for  that  cumplex  idea,  which  I  or 
any  one  else  calls  gold;  L  eu,  for  the  nominal  essence  of  gold, 
it  would  be  jargon :  so  hard  is  it  to  show  the  Tarious  mean- 
ing and  imperfectiim  of  words,  when  we  have  nothing  else 
but  words  to  do  it  by. 

20.  By  all  which  it  is  dear,  that  our  distinguishing  sub- 
stances into  species  by  names,  is  not  at  all  founded  on  their 
real  essences;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  range  and  determine 
them  exactly  into  species,  according  to  internal  essential 
differences. 

21.  But  such  a  CoUecticn  a»  our  Xame  tiandt  for. — ^But 
since,  as  has  been  remarked,  we  have  need  of  general  words, 
though  we  know  not  the  real  essences  of  things ;  all  we  can 
do  is  to  collect  such  a  number  of  simple  ideas  as  by  examina- 
tion we  find  to  be  united  toi^ether  in  things  existing,  and 
thereof  to  make  one  comjtlex  idea.  Which,  though  it  be  not 
the  real  essence  of  any  substance  that  exists,  is  yet  the  spe- 
cific essence  to  which  our  name  belongs,  and  is  convertiUe 
with  it;  by  which  we  may  at  least  tiy  the  truth  of  theae 
nominal  evenoea  For  example:  there  be  that  say  that  the 
essence  of  body  is  extension :  if  it  be  so,  we  can  nevo-  mis- 
take in  patting  the  essence  of  anything  for  the  thinff  itaeUl 
Let  us  then  in  diaeoorse  put  extension  for  body,  and  nHieo 
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we  would  say  that  body  moves,  let  us  say  tliat  extension 
moTeSy  and  see  how  ill  it  will  look.  He  that  should  say  that 
one  extension  by  impulse  moves  another  extension,  would, 
by  the  bare  expression,  sufficiently  show  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  notion.  The  essence  of  anything  in  respect  of  us,  is 
the  whole  complex  idea  comprehended  and  marked  by  that 
name;  and  in  substances,  besides  the  several  distinct  simple 
ideas  that  make  them  up,  the  confused  one  of  substance,  or 
of  an  unknown  support  and  cause  of  their  union,  is  always  a 
part :  and  therefore  the  essence  of  body  is  not  bare  extension, 
but  on  extended  solid  thing:  and  so  to  say  an  extended 
solid  thing  moves  or  impels  another,  is  all  one  and  as  intel- 
ligible as  to  say,  body  moves  or  impels.  Likewise  to  say 
that  a  rational  animal  is  capable  of  conversation,  is  all  one 
as  to  say  a  man;  but  no  one  will  say  that  rationality  is 
capable  of  conversation,  because  it  makes  not  the  whole 
essence  to  which  we  give  the  name  man. 

22.  Owr  abstract  Ideas  are  to  us  theMeastMres  of  Species: 
Instance  in  tfuU  of  If  an, — There  are  creatures  in  the  world 
that  have  shapes  like  ours,  but  are  hairy,  and  want  language 
and  reason.  There  are  naturals  amongst  us  that  have  per- 
fectly our  shape,  but  want  reason,  and  some  of  them  lan- 
guage too.*     There  are  creatures,  as  it  is  said,  ("sit  fiden 

*  StiTenl  French  naturalists — as  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vinoect  and  M. 
liesson — finding  it  difficalt  to  mark  the  points  by  which  man  is  distin- 
guished  from  uie  inferior  animals,  appear  somewhat  desirous  altogether 
to  lose  sight  of  them.  They  seem  to  be  animated  by  a  passion  to  re- 
semble the  brutes,  and  consequently  to  catch  with  extraordinary  delight 
at  whatsoeTer  seems,  in  their  view,  to  establish  the  relationship  of  man 
to  the  orang-outang.  '*  Homme,  enorgueilli  de  ton  enveloppe  ext^r- 
ieore!"  «ccbums  L^on,  with  ludicrous  emphasis,  "des  traits  que  dans 
ta  vanity  tu  as  os^  comparer  h,  ceux  de  la  XHvinit^ !  dtre  fragile,  egoiste, 
dont  la  Tie  s'^carte  dans  des  acts  vicieux,  d^guises  avec  plus  ou  moins 
d*art^  meconnois  si  tu  le  peux,  ta  parents  avee  les  orange T*  (Histoire 
dcA  Mammifferes,  t.  iii  p.  260,  etseq.)  Such  a  writer  may  feel  in  him- 
self senile  relationBhip  to  the  orang,  and  rejoice  in  it,  but  it  is  hardly  fair 
in  him  to  speak  thus  confidently  in  behalf  of  us  alL  In  the  same  spirit 
which,  among  certain  classes,  obtains  the  name  of  philosophy,  M.  de  St. 
Vincent  seeks  to  humble  human  pride.  "  Par  une  singularity  digne  de 
remarque,'*  he  says,  ''  pour  rejeter  les  orangs  parmi  les  singes  et  ceux-ci 
parmi  les  b^tes  brutes,  en  oonsenrant  ^  I'homme  toute  la  dignity  qu'il 
s'anoge^  on  argue  d'  un  avantage  incontestable  que  possederaient  les 
tini^M  et  les  orangs.  £n  effet,  qwUre  mains  ne  vauaraient  eUcM  pas 
mUiax  que  deux,  eommes  iUnuns  ae  perfectabiliUJ"  (L'Homme,  i.  44.) 
But,  if  BO,  M.  de  St.  Vincent  should  explain  to  us  how  it  has  happeneu 
tiiat  the  two  harndt  have  proved  too  many  for  the  four. — £d. 
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penes  aathorem,**  but  there  appears  no  oontiiidiction  that 
there  should  be  such,)  that,  with  language  and  reason  and  a 
shape  in  other  things  agreeing  with  ours,  have  haiij  tails; 
others  where  the  males  haye  no  beards,  and  others  where  the 
females  have.  K  it  be  asked  whether  these  be  all  men  or 
no, — all  of  human  species)  it  is  plain,  the  question  refers  only 
to  the  nominal  essence :  for  those  of  them  to  whom  the  defi- 
nition of  the  word  man,  or  the  complex  idea  signified  by 
that  name,  agrees,  are  men,  and  the  other  not.  But  if  the 
inquiry  be  made  oonoeming  the  supposed  real  essence,  and 
whether  the  internal  constitution  and  frame  of  these  several 
ereatures  be  specifically  different,  it  is  wholly  impossible  for 
us  to  answer,  no  part  of  that  going  into  our  specific  idea; 
only  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  where  the  faculties  or 
outward  frame  so  much  differs,  the  internal  constitution  is 
not  exactly  the  same.  But  what  difference  in  the  real  in- 
ternal consitution  makes  a  difference  it  is  in  vain  to  inquire; 
whilst  our  measures  of  species  be,  as  they  are,  only  our  ab- 
stract ideas,  which  we  know ;  and  not  that  internal  constitu- 
tion which  makes  no  part  of  them.  ShaU  the  difference  of 
hair  only  on  the  skin  be  a  mark  of  a  different  internal 
specific  constitution  between  a  changeling  and  a  drill,  when 
tjiey  agree  in  shape,  and  want  of  reason  and  speech  1  And 
shall  not  the  want  of  reason  and  speech  be  a  sign  to  us 
of  different  real  constitutions  and  species  between  a  change- 
ling and  a  reasonable  man)  And  so  of  the  rest,  if  we  pre- 
tend that  distinction  of  species  or  sorts  is  fixedly  establidied 
by  the  real  frame  and  secret  constitutions  of  thinga 

23.  Species  not  distinguished  by  Generation. — ^Nor  let  any 
one  say,  that  the  power  of  propagation  in  animals  by  the 
mixture  of  male  and  female,  and  in  plants  by  seeds,  keeps 
the  supposed  real  species  distinct  and  entire.  For,  granting 
this  to  be  true,  it  would  help  us  in  the  distinction  of  the 
species  of  things  no  further  than  the  tribes  of  animals  and 
vegetables.  What  must  we  do  for  the  resti  But  in  those 
too  it  is  not  sufficient :  for  if  history  lie  not,  women  have 
conceived  by  drills;  and  what  real  species  by  that  measure 
such  a  production  will  be  in  nature,  will  be  a  new  question : 
and  we  have  reason  to  think  this  is  not  impossible,  since 
mules  and  jumarts — ^the  one  from  the  mixture  of  an  ass  and 
a  mare,  the  other  from  the  mixture  of  a  bull  and  a  mare — 
are  so  frequent  in  the  world.     I  once  saw  a  creature  thai 
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the  issue  of  a  cat  and  a  rat,  and  had  the  plain  marks  of 
both  about  it ;  wherein  nature  appeared  to  have  followed  the 
pattern  of  neither  sort  alone,  but  to  have  jumbled  them  to- 
gether. To  which  he  that  shall  add  the  monstrous  produc- 
tions that  are  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  nature,  will 
find  it  hard,  even  in  tiie  race  of  animals,  to  determine  by  the 
pedigree  of  what  species  every  animal's  issue  is;  and  be  at  a 
loss  about  the  real  essence,  which  he  thinks  certainly  con- 
veyed by  generation,  and  has  alone  a  right  to  the  specific 
name.  But  further,  if  the  species  of  animals  and  plants  are 
to  be  distinguished  only  by  propagation,  must  I  go  to  the 
Indies  to  see  the  sire  and  dam  of  the  one,  and  the  plant  from 
which  the  seed  was  gathered  that  produced  the  other,  to 
know  whether  this  be  a  tiger  or  that  tea) 

24.  Not  hy  fubstairUial  Forma, — ^Upon  the  whole  matter, 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  their  own  collections  of  sensible  quali- 
ties that  men  make  the  essences  of  their  several  sorts  of 
substances ;  and  that  their  real  internal  structures  are  not 
considered  by  the  greatest  part  of  men  in  the  sorting  them. 
Much  less  were  any  substantial  forms  ever  thought  on  by 
any  but  those  who  have  in  this  one  part  of  ^e  world 
leumed  the  language  of  the  schools :  and  yet  those  ignorant 
men  who  pretend  not  any  insight  into  the  real  essences,  nor 
^t>uble  themselves  about  substantial  forms,  but  are  content 
with  knowing  thiugs  one  from  another  by  their  sensible 
qualities,  are  often  better  acquainted  with  their  differences, 
can  more  nicely  distinguish  them  from  their  uses,  and  better 
know  what  they  expect  from  each,  than  those  learned  quick- 
sighted  men  who  look  so  deep  into  them,  and  talk  so  confi- 
dently of  something  more  hidden  and  essential 

25.  The  specific  Easencei  made  by  the  Mvnd, — ^But  sup- 
posing that  the  real  essences  of  substances  were  discoverable 
by  those  that  would  severely  apply  themselves  to  that  in- 
quiry, yet  we  could  not  reasonably  think  that  the  ranking  ot 
things  under  general  names  was  regulated  by  those  internal 
real  constitutions,  or  anything  else  but  their  obvious  appear- 
ances; since  languages,  in  all  coimtries,  have  been  established 
long  before  sciences.  So  that  they  have  not  been  philo- 
sophers or  logicians,  or  such  who  have  troubled  themselves 
about  forms  and  essences  that  have  made  the  general  names 
that  are  in  use  amongst  the  several  nations  of  men :  but 
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those  more  or  lees  comprehensive  terms  have,  for  the  most 
part,  in  all  languages,  received  their  birth  and  signification 
from  ignorant  and  illiterate  people,  who  sorted  and  deno- 
minated things  hj  those  sensible  qualities  they  found  in 
them ;  thereby  to  signify  them,  when  absent,  to  others, 
whether  they  had  an  occasion  to  mention  a  sort  or  a  par- 
ticular thing. 
(  ^  Vi  Q/O  26.  Ther^ore  very  various  <md  wncerkdn, — Since  then  it  is 
^  i'  evident  that  we  sort  and  name  substances  by  their  nominal 
^[f^\  ^r^  and  not  by  their  real  essences,  the  next  thmg  to  be  consi- 
.  Vjudered  is,  how  and  by  whom  these  essences  come  to  be  made. 
(',.  if^  ^-^^  As  to  the  latter,  it  is  evident  they  are  made  by  the  mind, 
^  and  not  by  nature :  for  were  they  Nature's  workmanship, 
^""^^  they  could  not  be  so  various  and  different  in  several  men  as 
-*  U»  ^  experience  tells  us  they  are.  For  if  we  will  examine  it,  we 
shall  not  find  the  nominal  essence  of  any  one  species  of  sub- 
stances in  all  men  the  same:  no,  not  of  that  which  of  all 
others  we  are  the  most  intimately  acquainted  with.  It  could 
not  possibly  be,  that  the  abstract  idea  to  which  the  name  man 
is  given  should  be  different  in  several  men,  if  it  were  of 
Nature's  making;  and  that  to  one  it  should  be'* animal 
rationale,**  and  to  another,  ''animal  implume  bipes  latis 
ungiiibus.**  He  that  annexes  the  name  man  to  a  complex 
idea  made  up  of  sense  and  spontaneous  motion,  joined  to  a 
body  of  such  a  shape,  has  thereby  one  essence  of  the  species 
man;  and  he  that,  upon  further  examination,  adds  ra- 
tionality, has  another  essence  of  the  species  he  calls  man : 
by  which  means  the  same  individual  will  be  a  true  man  to 
the  one,  which  is  not  so  to  the  other.  I  think  there  is 
scarce  any  one  will  allow  this  upright  figure,  so  well  known, 
to  be  the  essential  difference  of  the  species  man;  and  yet 
how  far  men  determine  of  the  sorts  of  animab  rather  by 
their  shape  than  descent,  is  very  visible :  since  it  has  been 
more  than  once  debated,  whether  several  human  fostuses 
should  be  preserved  or  received  to  baptism  or  no,  only  be- 
cause of  the  difference  of  their  outward  configuration  from 
the  ordinary  make  of  children,  without  knowing  whether 
they  were  not  as  capable  of  reason  as  infeints  cast  in  another 
mould  :  some  whereof,  though  of  an  approved  shape,  are 
never  capable  of  as  much  appearance  of  reason  all  their  lives 
OS  is  to  be  found  in  an   a|)e,   or   an   elephant,   and  never 
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give  any  signs  of  being  acted  by  a  rational  souL  Whereby 
it  in  evident,  that  the  outward  figure,  which  only  was  found 
wanting,  and  not  the  £Bu;ulty  of  reason,  which  nobody  ootild 
know  would  be  wanting  in  its  due  season,  was  made  essential 
to  the  human  species.  The  learned  divine  and  lawyer  must, 
on  such  occasions,  renounce  his  sacred  definition  of  *^  animal 
rationale,"  and  substitute  some  other  essence  of  the  human 
spedea  Monsieur  Menage  furnishes  us  with  an  example 
worth  the  taking  notice  of  on  this  occasion  :  "  When  the 
abbot  of  St.  Martin,**  says  he,  **  was  born,  he  had  so  little 
of  the  figure  of  a  man,  that  it  bespake  him  rather  a  monster. 
It  was  for  some  time  imder  deliberation,  whether  he  should 
be  baptized  or  no.  However,  he  was  baptized,  and  declared 
a  man  provisionally; — ^till  time  should  c&ow  what  he  would 
prove.  Nature  had  moulded  him  so  imtowardly,  that  he 
was  called  all  his  life  the  Abbot  Malotru ;  L  e.,  ill-shaped. 
He  was  of  Caen."  (Menagiana,  278,  430.^  This  child,  we 
see,  was  very  near  being  excluded  out  of  the  species  of  man, 
barely  by  his  shape.  He  escaped  very  narrowly  as  he  was; 
and  it  is  certain,  a  figure  a  little  more  oddly  turned  had  cast 
him,  and  he  had  been  executed,*  as  a  thing  not  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  for  a  man.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  reason 
given  why,  if  the  lineaments  of  his  fiEu:e  had  been  a  little 
altered,  a  rational  soul  could  not  have  been  lodged  in  him ; 
why  a  visage  somewhat  longer,  or  a  nose  flatter,  or  a  wider 
mouth,  could  not  have  consisted,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  iU 
figure,  with  such  a  soul,  such  pai-ts,  as  made  him — disfigured 
as  he  was— capable  to  be  a  dignitary  in  the  chureh. 

27.  Wherein,  then,  woidd  I  gladly  know,  consist  the  pre- 
cise and  unmovable  boundaries  of  that  species?  It  is  plain, 
if  we  examine,  there  is  no  such  thing  made  by  Nature, 
and  established  by  her  amongst  men.  The  real  essence  of 
that  or  any  other  sort  of  substances,  it  is  evident,  we  know 
not;  and  therefore  are  so  undetermined  in  our  nominal 
essences,  which  we  make  ourselves,  that,  if  several  men  were 
to  be  asked  concerning  some  oddly-shaped  foetus,  as  soon  as 

*  What  18  the  rule  now  observed  by  those  who  decide  on  the  execu- 
tJon  of  monsters!  Does  the  law  determine!  This  should  be  inquired 
into:  for  acts  are  constantly  perpetrated  in  society,  of  which  publio 
opinion  can  take  no  hold,  on  account  of  the  obscurity  that  surroundf 
ibem^-Eou 
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bom,  whether  it  were  a  man  or  no,  it  is  past  doubt  one 
should  meet  with  different  answers.  Which  could  not  happen, 
if  the  nominal  essences  whereby  we  limit  and  distinguish 
the  species  of  substances  were  not  made  by  man  with  some 
liberty ;  but  were  exactly  copied  from  precise  boundaries  set 
by  nature,  whereby  it  distinguished  all  substances  into  cer- 
tain species.  Who  would  undertake  to  resolve  what  species 
that  monster  was  o^  which  is  mentioned  by  Ldcetus,  (lib.  i  c.  3,) 
with  a  man*s  head  and  hog^s  body)  Or  those  other,  whidi 
to  the  bodies  of  men  had  the  heads  of  beasts,  as  dogs, 
horses,  ice  If  any  of  these  creatures  had  lived,  and  could 
have  spoke,  it  would  have  increased  the  difficulty.  Had  the 
upper  part  to  the  middle  been  of  human  shape,  and  all  below 
iwine,  had  it  been  murder  to  destroy  it)  Or  must  the  bishop 
have  been  consulted,  whether  it  were  man  enough  to  be  ad 
mitted  to  the  font  or  no)  as  I  have  been  told  it  happened  in 
France  some  years  since,  in  somewhat  a  like  case.*  So  un- 
'Mrtain  are  the  boundaries  of  species  of  animals  to  us,  who 
have  no  other  measures  than  the  complex  ideas  of  our  own 
collecting:  and  so  fiu*  are  we  from  certEunly  knowing  what  a 
man  is;  though  perhaps  it  will  be  judged  great  ignorance  to 
make  any  doubt  about  it.  And  yet,  I  think  I  may  say  that 
the  certain  boundaries  of  that  species  are  so  &r  from  being 
determined,  and  the  precise  number  of  simple  ideas  which 
make  the  nominal  essence,  so  &r  from  being  settled  and 
perfectly  known,  that  very  material  doubts  may  still  arise 
about  it.  And  I  imagine  none  of  the  definitions  of  the 
word  man  which  we  yet  have,  nor  descriptions  of  that  sort 
of  animal,  are  so  peifect  and  exact  as  to  satisfy  a  considerate 
inquisitive  person ;  much  less  to  obtain  a  general  consent, 
and  to  be  that  which  men  would  everywhere  stick  by  in  the 
decision  of  cases,  and  determining  of  lii'e  and  death,  baptism 
or  no  baptirtm,  in  productions  that  might  happen. 

28.  But  not  90  aMJbrary  cu  mixed  Modes, — ^But  though 
these  nominal  essences  of  substances  are  made  by  the  mind, 
they  are  not  yet  made  so  arbitrarily  as  those  of  mixed  modes. 

*  However  thii  queitioii  nuty  be  decided,  the  opimont  of  leMrned 
writera  on  the  formation  of  monstera  are  exceedingly  onriooa;  hat 
Bartholin,  I  think,  standi  alone  in  attributing  the  whole  to  the  ag|Bn^ 
of  oometa,  in  his  "Coniiliiim  Medicom,  cum  Monstrorem  in  thnm 
Natorum  Historia."— £a 
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To  the  milking  of  any  nominal  essence,  it  is  necessaiy,  First, 
that  the  ideas  whereof  it  consists  have  sach  a  union  as  to 
make  but  one  idea,  how  compounded  soever.  Secondly,  that 
the  particular  idea  so  imited  be  exactly  the  same,  neither 
more  nor  less.  For  if  two  abstract  complex  ideas  differ 
either  in  number  or  sorts  of  their  component  parts,  they 
make  two  different,  and  not  one  and  the  same  essence.  lu 
the  first  of  these,  the  mind,  in  making  its  complex  ideas  of 
sabstunoes,  only  follows  nature;  and  puts  none  together 
which  are  not  supposed  to  have  a  imion  in  nature.  Nobody 
ioins  the  voice  of  a  sheep  with  the  shape  of  a  horse,  nor  the 
colour  of  lead  with  the  weight  and  fixedness  of  gold,  to  be 
the  complex  ideas  of  any  real  substances;  unless  he  has  a 
mind  to  fill  his  head  with  chimeras,  and  his  discourse  with 
imintelligible  words.  Men  observing  certain  qualities  always 
joined  and  existing  together,  therein  copied  nature ;  and  of 
ideas  so  united  made  their  complex  ones  of  substances.  For, 
though  men  may  make  what  complex  ideas  they  please,  and 
give  what  names  to  them  they  will;  yet,  if  they  will  be  un- 
derstood when  they  speak  of  things  really  existing,  they 
must  in  some  degree  conform  their  ideas  to  the  things  they 
would  speak  of;  or  else  men*s  language  will  be  like  that  oi 
Babel;  and  every  man*s  words,  bmng  intelligible  only  to 
liimaelf,  would  no  longer  serve  to  conversation  and  the  ordi- 
nary affiurs  of  life,  if  the  ideas  they  stand  for  be  not  some 
way  answering  the  common  appearances  and  agreement  of 
substances  as  tiiey  really  exist 

29.  Though  very  imperfect, — Secondly,  Though  the  mind 
of  man,  in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  substances,  never 
pats  any  together  that  do  not  really  or  are  not  supposed  to 
oo-exist;  and  so  it  truly  borrows  that  union  from  nature: 
yet  the  number  it  combines  depends  upon  the  various  care, 
industiy^  or  fimoy  of  him  that  makes  it.  Men  generally 
content  themselves  with  some  few  sensible  obvious  qualities; 
and  often,  if  not  always,  leave  out  others  as  material  and  as 
firmly  united  as  those  Uiat  they  take.  Of  sensible  substances 
there  are  two  sorts :  one  of  organized  bodies,  which  are  pro- 
pagated by  seed ;  and  in  these  the  shape  is  that  which  to  us 
is  the  leading  quality  and  most  charaoteristical  part  that 
determines  the  species.  And  therefore,  in  vegetables  and 
animalfs  an  extended  solid  substance  of  such  a  certain  figure 
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luaallj  servefc  the  turn.  For  however  some  meu  seem  to 
prize  their  definitiou  of  '^  animal  rationale,**  yet  should  there 
a  creature  be  foimd  that  had  language  and  reason,  but  par- 
took not  of  the  usual  shape  of  a  man,  I  believe  it  would 
hardly  pass  for  a  man,  how  much  soever  it  were  ^  animal 
rationale.*'  And  if  Balaam's  ass  had  all  his  life  discoursed 
as  rationally  as  he  did  once  with  his  master,  I  doubt  yet 
whether  any  one  would  have  thought  him  worthy  the  name 
man,  or  allowed  him  to  be  of  the  same  species  with  himself 
As  in  vegetables  and  animals  it  is  the  shape,  so  in  most 
other  bodies  not  propagated  by  seed,  it  is  the  colour  we  most 
fix  on,  and  are  most  led  by.  Thus,  where  we  find  the  colour 
of  gold,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  all  the  other  qualities  com- 
prehended in  our  complex  idea  to  be  there  also:  and  we 
commonly  take  these  two  obvious  qualities,  viz.,  shape  and 
colour,  for  so  presumptive  ideas  of  several  species,  that,  in  a 
good  picture,  we  readily  say  this  is  a  lion,  and  that  a  rose; 
this  is  a  gold,  and  that  a  ffllver  goblet,  only  by  the  difierent 
figures  and  colours  represented  to  the  eye  by  the  pencil 

30.  Which  yet  serve  for  convmon  Corweree, — But  though 
this  serves  well  enough  for  gross  and  confused  conceptions, 
and  inaccurate  ways  of  talking  and  thinking ;  yet  men  are 
ftiX  enough  from  having  agreed  on  the  precise  number  of 
simple  ideas  or  qualities  belonging  to  any  sort  of  things, 
signified  by  its  name.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder;  since  it  requires 
much  time,  pains,  and  skill,  strict  inquiry,  and  long  exami- 
nation to  find  out  what  and  how  many  those  simple  ideas 
are,  which  are  constantly  and  inseparably  united  in  nature, 
and  are  always  to  be  found  together  in  the  same  subject. 
Most  men  wanting  either  time,  inclination,  or  industry 
enough  for  this,  even  to  some  tolerable  degree,  content  them- 
selves with  some  few  obvious  and  outward  appearances  of 
things,  thereby  readily  to  distinguish  and  sort  them  for  the 
common  affairs  of  life :  and  so,  without  fui-ther  examination 
give  them  names,  or  take  up  the  names  already  in  use. 
Which,  though  in  common  conversation  they  pass  well  enough 
for  the  signs  of  some  few  obvious  qualities  co-existing,  are 
yet  far  enough  from  comprehending,  in  a  settled  signification, 
a  precise  number  of  simple  ideas,  much  less  all  those  which 
are  united  in  nature.  He  that  shall  consider,  after  so  much 
stir  about  genus  and  species,  and  such  a  deal  of  talk  of  spe- 
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cific  differences,  how  few  words  we  have  yet  settle!  defiiii- 
tions  o^  may  with  reason  imagine  that  those  forms  whicli 
there  hath  heen  so  much  noise  made  about  are  only  chimeras, 
which  give  us  no  light  into  the  specific  natures  of  things. 
And  he  that  shall  consider  how  &r  the  names  of  substances 
are  from  having  significations  wherein  all  who  use  them  do 
agree,  will  have  reason  to  conclude  that,  though  the  nominal 
essences  of  substances  are  all  supposed  to  be  copied  from 
nature,  yet  they  are  all  or  most  of  them  very  imperfect;. 
Since  the  composition  of  those  complex  ideas  are,  in  several 
men,  very  different :  and  therefore  that  these  boundaries  of 
q)ecies  are  as  men,  and  not  as  Nature,  makes  them,  if  at  least 
there  are  in  nature  any  such  prefixed  bounds.  It  is  true 
that  many  particular  substan<ies  are  so  made  by  Nature,  that 
they  have  agreement  and  likeness  one  with  another,  and  so 
afford  a  foundation  of  being  ranked  into  sorts.  But  the  sort- 
ing of  things  by  us,  or  the  making  of  determinate  species,  being 
in  order  to  naming  and  comprehending  them  under  general 
terms,  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  properly  said,  that  Nature 
sets  the  boundaries  of  the  species  of  things:  or,  if  it  be  so, 
our  boundaries  of  species  are  not  exactly  conformable  to 
those  in  nature.  For  we  having  need  of  general  names  lor 
present  use,  stay  not  for  a  perfect  discovery  of  all  those  qua- 
lities which  would  best  show  us  their  most  material  differences 
and  agreements;  but  we  ourselves  divide  them  by  certain 
obvious  appearances  into  species,  that  we  may  the  easier 
under  genei-al  names  communicate  our  thoughts  about  them. 
For  having  no  other  knowledge  of  any  substance  but  of  the 
simple  ideas  that  are  united  in  it;  and  observing  several  par- 
ticular things  to  agree  with  others  in  several  of  those  simple 
ideas,  we  make  that  collection  our  specific  idea,  and  give  it  a 
general  name;  that  in  recording  our  thoughts,  and  in  our 
discourse  with  others,  we  may  in  one  short  word  designate 
all  the  individuals  that  agree  in  that  complex  idea,  without 
enumerating  the  simple  ideas  that  make  it  up ;  and  so  not 
waste  our  time  and  breath  in  tedious  descriptions ;  which  we 
see  they  are  fJEiin  to  do  who  would  discourse  of  any  new  sort 
of  thii^  they  have  not  yet  a  name  for. 

31.  Essences  of  Species  under  the  same  No/pm  very  df 
ferent, — ^But  however  these  species  of  substances  pass  well 
enough  in  ordinary  conversation,  it  is  plain  that  this  oom- 
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plez  idea,  wherein  they  obaerve  several  indi^iduab  to 
agree,  is  by  different  men  made  very  differently ;  by  some 
more,  and  others  less  accurately.  In  some,  tl^  complex 
idea  contains  a  greater,  and  in  others  a  smaller  number  of 
qualities,  and  so  is  apparently  such  as  the  mind  makes  it. 
The  yellow  shining  colour  rniakes  gold  to  children;  others 
add  weighty  malleableness,  and  fusibility;  and  others  yet 
other  qualities,  which  they  find  joined  with  that  yellow 
colour,  as  constantly  as  its  weight  and  fusibility:  for  in  all 
these  and  the  like  qualities  one  has  as  good  a  right  to  be 
put  into  the  complex  idea  of  that  substance  wherein  they 
are  all  joined,  as  another.  And  therefore  different  men 
leaving  out  or  putting  in  several  ample  ideas  which  others 
do  not,  according  to  their  various  examination,  skill,  or 
observation  of  that  subject,  have  different  essences  of  gold, 
which  must^  therefore,  be  of  their  own  and  not  of  nature's 
making. 

32.  The  more  general  wur  Ideal  are^  the  more  incomplete 
and  parUal  they  are, — ^If  the  number  of  simple  ideas  that 
make  the  nominal  essence  of  the  lowest  species,  or  first  sort- 
ing of  individuals,  depend^  on  the  mind  of  man  variously 
collecting  them,  it  is  much  more  evident  that  they  do  so  ^n 
the  more  comprehensive  classes,  which,  by  the  masters  of 
logic,  are  called  genera.  These  are  complex  ideas  designedly 
imperfect;  and  it  is  visible  at  first  sight,  that  several  of 
those  qualities  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  things  themselves, 
are  purposely  left  out  of  generical  ideas.  For  as  the  mind, 
to  make  general  ideas  comprehending  several '  particulars, 
leaves  out  those  of  time  and  place,  aod  such  other  that  make 
them  incommunicable  to  more  than  one  individual ;  so  to  make 
other  yet  more  general  ideas  that  may  comprehend  different 
sorts,  it  leaves  out  those  qualities  that  Hiatingiiiali  them,  and 
puts  into  its  new  coUection  only  such  ideas  as  are  common 
to  several  sorts.  The  same  convenience  that  made  men  ex- 
press several  parcels  of  yellow  matter  coming  from  Guinea 
and  Peru  under  one  name,  sets  them  also  upon  TnAln>g  of 
one  name  that  may  comprehend  both  gold  and  silver,  and 
some  other  bodies  of  different  sorts.  This  is  done  by  leaving 
out  those  qualities,  which  are  peculiar  to  each  sort,  and  re- 
taining a  complex  idea  made  up  of  those  that  are  common  to 
them  all;  to  which  the  name  metal  being  annexed,  there  is  a 
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genus  oonstitatedy  tbe  essence  whereof  being  that  abetraot 
idea,  containing  only  malleablenesa  and  fusibility)  with  oer* 
tain  degrees  of  weight  and  fixedness,  wherein  some  bodies  uf 
aefveral  kinds  .agree,  leaves  out  the  colour  and  other  qualities 
peculiar  to  gold  and  silver,  and  the  other  sorts  comprehended 
under  the  name  metaL  Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  men  follow 
not  exactly  the  patterns  set  tlfini  by  nature  when  they  make 
their  general  idq^  of  substances,  since  there  is  no  body  to 
be  found  which  has  barely  malleableness  and  fusibility  in  it, 
without  other  qualities  as  inseparable  as  those.  But  men,  in 
making  their  general  ideas,  seeking  more  the  convenience  of 
language  ffd  <]pick  dispatch  by  short  and  comprehensive 
aignsy  than  ^e  true  and  precise  nature  of  things  as  they 
exists  have,  in  the  framing  their  abstract  ideas,  chiefly  pur- 
sued that  end,  which  was  to  be  furnished  with  store  of 
general  and  variously  comprehensive  names.  So  that  in  this 
whole  business  of  genera  and  species,  the  genus,  or  more 
comprehensive,  is  but  a  partial  conception  of  what  is  in  the 
species,  and  the  species  but  a  partial  idea  of  what  is  to  be 
Ibund  in  each  individuaL  If,  therefore,  any  one  will  think 
that  a  man,  and  a  horse,  and  an  animal,  and  a  plant,  &Cj 
are  distinguished  by  real  essences  made  by  nature,  he  must 
think  nature  to  be  very  liberal  of  these  real  essences,  making 
one  for  body,  another  for  an  animal,  and  another  for  a  horse, 
and  all  these  essences  liberally  bestowed  upon  Bucephalus. 
But  if  we  would  rightly  consider  what  is  done  in  all  these 
genera  and  species,  or  sorts,  we  should  find  that  there  is  no 
new  thing  made,  but  only  more  or  less  comprehensive  signs, 
whereby  we  may  be  enabled  to  express  in  a  few  syllables 
great  numbers  of  particular  things,  as  they  agree  in  more  or 
less  general  conceptions,  which  we  have  ^uned  to  that  pur- 
posa  In  all  which  we  may  observe,  that  the  more  general 
term  is  always  the  name  of  a  less  complex  idea,  and  that 
each  genus  is  but  a  partial  conception  of  the  species  com- 
prehended under  it  So  that  if  these  abstract  general  ideas 
be  thought  to  be  complete,  it  can  only  be  in  respect  of  a  cer- 
tain established  relation  between  them  and  certain  names 
which  are  made  ufle  of  to  signify  them,  and  not  in  respect  of 
anything  existing,  as  made  by  nature. 

33.  This  all  acoommodaikd  to  the  end  of  Speech, — ^This  is 
■^insted  to  th«  true  end  of  fipeech,  which  is  to  be  the  easiest 
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and  shortest  way  of  commnnicating  our  notions.  For,  thus 
he  that  would  discourse  of  things  as  thej  agreed  in  the 
complex  ideas  of  extension  and  solidity,  needed  but  use  the 
word  body  to  denote  all  such.  He  that  to  these  would  joIb 
others,  signified  by  the  words  life,  sense,  and  spontaneous 
motion,  needed  but  use  the  word  animal  to  signify  all  which 
partook  of  those  ideas;  and  he  that  had  made  a  complex 
idea  of  a  body,  with  life,  sense,  and  motion,  with  the  faculty 
of  reasoning,  and  a  certain  shape  joined  to  it,  needed  but  use 
the  short  monosyllable,  man,  to  express  all  particulars  that 
correspond  to  that  complex  idea.  This  is  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  genus  and  species ;  and  this  men  do  without  any 
consideration  of  real  essences,  or  substantial  forms,  which 
come  not  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge  when  we  think 
of  those  things,  nor  within  the  signification  of  our  words 
when  we  discourse  with  others. 

34.  Instanoe  in  Casaowa/ries, — ^Wew  I  to  talk  with  any 
one  of  a  sort  of  birds  I  lately  saw  in  St.  James's  Park, 
about  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  a  covering  of  something 
between  feathers  and  hair,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  without 
wings,  but  in  the  place  thereof  two  or  three  little  branches 
coming  down  like  sprigs  of  Spanish  broom,  long  great  1^8, 
with  feet  only  of  three  claws,  and  without  a  tail,  I  must 
make  this  description  of  it,  and  so  may  make  others  under- 
stand me;  but  when  I  am  told  that  the  name  of  it  is 
cassuaris,  I  may  then  use  that  word  to  stand  in  discourse 
for  all  my  complex  idea  mentioned  in  that  description; 
though  by  that  word,  which  is  now  become  a  specific  name, 
I  know  no  more  of  the  real  essence  or  constitution  of  that 
sort  of  animals  than  I  did  before ;  and  knew  probably  as 
much  of  the  nature  of  that  species  of  birds  before  I  learned 

'  the  name,  as  many  Englishmen  do  of  swans  or  herons, 
which  are  specific  names,  very  well  known,  of  sorts  of  birds 
common  in  England. 

35.  Men  determine  the  Sorts, — From  what  has  been  said, 
it  is  evident  that  men  make  sorts  of  things;  for  it  being 
different  essences  alone  that  make  different  species,  it  is  plain 
that  they  who  make  those  abstract  ideas  which  are  the 
nominal  essences,  do  thereby  make  the  species,  or  sort.  Should 
there  be  a  body  found,  having  all  l^e  other  qualities  ol 
gold,  except  malleableness^  it  vroi  Id  no  doubt  be  made  a 
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question  whedier  it  were  gold  or  not,  L  e.,  whether  it  were 
of  that  species.  This  could  be  determined  only  hj  that 
abstract  idea  to  which  every  one  annexed  the  name  gold ;  so 
that  it  would  be  true  gold  to  him,  and  belong  to  that 
species,  who  included  not  malleableness  in  his  nominal 
essence,  signified  by  the  sound  gold;  and  on  the  other  side 
it  would  not  be  true  gold,  or  of  that  species  to  him  who  in- 
duded  malleableness  in  his  specific  idea.  And  who,  I  pray, 
is  it  that  make  these  diverse  species  even  under  one  and 
the  same  name,  but  men  that  make  two  different  abstract 
ideas  consisting  not  exactly  of  the  same  collection  of  quali- 
tiest  Nor  is  it  a  mere  supposition  to  imagine  that  a  body 
may  exist,  wherein  the  other  obvious  qualities  of  gold  may 
be  wiliiout  malleableness ;  since  it  is  certain  that  gold  itself 
will  be  sometimes  so  eager,  (as  artists  call  it,)  that  it  will  as 
little  endure  the  hammer  as  glass  itself.  What  we  have  said 
0£  the  putting  in  or  leaving  malleableness  out  of  the  com- 
plex id^  the  name  gold  is  by  any  one  annexed  to,  may  be 
said  of  its  peculiar  weight,  fixedness,  and  several  other  the 
like  qualities;  for  whatsoever  is  left  out  or  put  in,  it  is 
•still  ^e  complex  idea  to  which  that  name  is  annexed  that 
makes  the  species;  and  as  any  particular  parcel  of  matter 
answers  that  idea,  so  the  name  of  the  sort  belongs  truly  to 
it,  and  it  is  of  that  speciea  And  thus  anything  is  true 
gold,  perfect  metaL  All  which  determination  of  the  species, 
it  is  plain,  depends  on  the  understanding  of  man,  making 
this  or  that  complex  idea. 

36.  Naiwrt  makes  the  SimilUude. — This,  then,  in  shorty  is 
^he  case.  Nature  makes  many  particular  things  which  do 
agree  one  with  aliother  in  many  sensible  qualities,  and 
probably  too  in  their  internal  frame  and  constitution :  but  it 
is  not  this  real  essence  that  distinguishes  them  into  species; 
it  is  men,  who,  taking  occasion  from  the  qualities  they  find 
tmited  in  them,  and  wherein  they  observe  often  seveial  in- 
dividuals to  agree,  range  them  into  sorts,  in  order  to  their 
naming,  for  the  convenience  of  comprehensive  signs;  under 
which  individuals^  according  to  their  conformity  to  this  or 
tiiat  abstract  idesi  come  to  be  ranked  as  under  ensigns ;  so 
that  this  is  of  the  blue,  that  the  red  regiment;  this  is  a  man, 
that »  drill;  and  in  this^  I  think,  oonabts  the  whole  busineai 
nf  genus  and  speciea. 

YQU  iL  r 
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S7.  I  do  not  denj  but  nature,  in  the  constant  production 
of  particular  beings,  makes  them  not  always  new  and  various^ 
but  very  mudi  alike  and  of  kin  one  to  another;  but  I  think 
it  nevertheless  true,  that  the  boundaries  of  the  species, 
whereby  men  sort  them,  are  made  by  men;  since  the  essences 
of  the  species,  distinguished  by  different  names,  are,  as  has 
been  proved,  of  man^s  making,  and  seldom  adequate  to  the 
internal  nature  of  the  things  they  are  taken  from.  So  that 
we  may  truly  say,  such  a  manner  of  sorting  of  things  is  the 
workmanship  of  men. 

38.  £i»ch  ahsbrwA  Idea  ia  an  Easmuse, — One  thing  £  doubt 
not  but  will  seem  veiy  strange  in  this  doctrine^  which  is^ 
that  from  what  has  been  said  it  wiU  foUow,  that  each  abstract 
idea  with  a  name  to  it,  makes  a  distinct  species.  But  who 
can  help  it»  if  truth  will  have  it  so)  For  so  it  must  remain 
till  somebody  can  show  us  the  species  of  things  limited  and 
distinguished  by  something  else;  and  let  us  see  that  general 
terms  signify  not  our  abstract  ideas,  but  something  different 
from  them.  I  would  £un  know  why  a  shock  and  a  hound 
are  not  as  distinct  species  as  a  spanid  and  an  elephant.  We 
have  no  other  idea  of  the  different  essence  of  an  elephant  and 
a  spaniel,  than  we  have  of  the  different  essence  of  a  shock 
and  a  hound;  all  the  essential  difference  whereby  we  know 
and  distinguish  them  one  from  another,  consisting  only  in  the 
different  collection  of  simple  ideas,  to  which  we  have  givai 
those  different  names 

39.  Genera  cmd  Species  are  in  order  to  naming, — How 
much  the  making  of  species  and  genera*  is  in  order  to 
genei'al  names,  and  how  much  genenJ  names  are  necessary,  if 
not  to  the  beiog,  yet  at  least  to  the  completing  of  a  specieb. 
and  making  it  pass  for  such,  will  appear,  besides  what  harf 
been  said  above  concerning  ice  and  water,  in  a  very  familial 
example.  A  silent  api  a  striking  watch  are  but  one  species 
to  those  who  have  but  one  name  lor  them ;  but  he  that  has 
the  name  watch  for  one,  and  clock  for  the  other,  and  distinct 
complex  ideas  to  which  those  names  belong,  to  him  they  are 
different  species.     It  will  be  said  perhaps,  that  the  inward 

*  On  the  aignifioation  of  these  temui  which  ooour  lo  frequently  in 
Locke,  and  in  all  writers  on  ni^kural  hifltoiy,  see  the  explanation  of  Dr* 
Prichaixl,  in  his  ''Besearohos  faito  the  Fhymotl  Bktarj  of  Mankind" 
Tol,  L  p.  105  et  seq.— Eo 
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contrivance  and  constitution  is  different  between  these  two, 
which  the  watchmaker  has  a  clear  idea  o£     And  yet  it  is 
plain  they  are  bat  one  species  to  him,  when  he  has  but  one 
name  tor  them;  for  what  is  sufficient  in  the  inward  con- 
trivance to  make  a  new  species  1     There  are  some  watches 
that  are  made  with  four  wheels,  others  with  five;  is  this  a 
specific  difference  to  the  workman)    Some  have  strings  and 
physies,  and  others  none ;  some  have  the  balance  loose,  aod 
others  regulated  by  a  spiral  spring,  and  others  by  hogs' 
bristles:  are  any  or  all  of  these  enough  to  make  a  specific 
difference  to  the  workman,  that  knows  each  of  these  and 
several  other  different  contrivances  in  the  internal  consti- 
tutions of  watches?     It  is  certain  each  of  these  hath  a  real 
difference  from  the  rest;  but  whether  it  be  an  essential,  a 
specific  difference  or  not,  relates  only  to  the  complex  idea  to 
which  the  name  watch  is  given :  as  long  as  they  all  agree  in 
the  idea  which  that  name  stands  for,  and  that  name  does 
not  as  a  generical  name  comprehend  different  species  under 
it,  they  are  not  essentially  nor  spedfi'^ly  different.     But  if 
any  one  will  make  minuter  divisions  firom  differences  that  he 
knows  in  the  internal  frame  of  watches,  and  to  such  precise 
complex  ideas  give  names  that  shall  prevail;  they  will  then 
be  new  species  to  them  who  have  those  ideas  with  names  to 
them,  and  can  by  those  differences  distinguish  watches  into 
these  several  sorts,  and  then  watch  will  be  a  generical  name. 
But  yet  they  would  be  no  distinct  species  to  men  ignorant  of 
dock-work  and  the  inward  contrivances  of  watches,  who  had 
no  oUier  idea  but  the  outward  shape  and  bulk,  with  the 
marking  of  the  hours  by  the  hand.     For  to  them  all  those 
other  names  would  be  but  eynonymous  terms  for  the  same 
idea,  and  signify  no  more,  nor  no  other  thing  but  a  watch. 
Just  thus  I  think  it  is  in  natural  things.     Nobody  will  doubt 
that  the  wheeb  or  springs  (if  1  may  so  say)  within,  are  dif- 
ferent in  a  rational  man  and  a  changeling;  no  more  than 
that  ihere  is  a  difference  in  the  frame  between  a  drill  and  a 
changeling.     But  whether  one,   or  both  the  differences  be 
essential  or  specifical,  is  only  to  be  known  to  us  by  their 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  complex  idea  that  the 
imme  man  stands  for:   for  by  that  alone  can  it  be  deter- 
uuned  whether  one  or  both,  or  neither  of  those  be  a  man. 
40.  SjMcm  of  A  rtificial  Thiniii  less  conAised  than  Natural 

wi 
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•— Ezom  what  has  been  before  said,  we  may  see  the  reason 
why,  in  the  species  of  artificial  things,  there  is  generally  less 
confusion  and  uncertainty  than  in  natural.  Because  an  arti- 
ficial thing  being  a  production  of  man  which  the  artificer 
designed,  and  therefore  well  knows  the  #  idea  o^  the  name  of 
it  is  supposed  to  stand  for  no  other  idea,  nor  to  import  any 
other  essence  than  what  is  certainly  to  be  known,  and  easy 
enough  to  be  apprdiended.  For  the  idea  or  essence  of  the 
aeyeral  sorts  of  artificial  things  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  in 
nothing  but  the  determinate  figure  of  sensible  parts ;  and  some- 
times motion  depending  thereon,  which  the  artificer  fiushions 
in  matter,  such  as  he  finds  for  his  turn;  it  is  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  faculties  to  attain  a  certain  idea  thereof  and  to 
settle  the  signification  of  the  names  whereby  the  species  of 
artificial  things  are  distinguished  with  less  doubt,  obscurity, 
and  equivocation,  than  we  can  in  things  natural,  whose  dif- 
ferences and  operations  depend  upon  contrivances  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  discoveries. 

41.  ArUficial  Things  qf  distmct  Species, — ^I  must  be  ex- 
cused here  if  I  think  artificial  things  are  of  distinct  species 
as  well  as  natural:  since  I  find  they  are  as  plainly  and 
orderly  ranked  into  sorts,  by  different  abstract  ideas,  with 
general  names  annexed  to  them,  as  distinct  one  firom  another 
as  those  of  natural  substances.  For  why  should  we  not  think 
a  watch  and  pistol  as  distinct  species  one  from  another,  as  a 
horse  and  a  dog ;  they  being  expressed  in  our  minds  by  distinct 
ideas,  and  to  others  by  distinct  appellations) 

42.  Subatanoee  cUone  have  proper  Names, — ^This  is  further 
to  be  observed  concerning  substances,  that  they  alone  of  all 
our  several  sorts  of  ideas  have  particular  or  proper  names, 
whereby  one  only  particular  thing  is  signified.  Because  in 
simple  ideas,  modes,  and  relations,  it  seldom  happens  that  men 
have  occasion  to  mention  often  this  or  that  particular  when 
it  is  absent.  Besides,  the  greatest  part  of  mixed  modes,  being 
actions  which  pwish  in  their  birth,  are  not  ci4)ablo  of  a  lasting 
duration  as  su1)stances,  which  are  the  actors;  and  wherein 
the  simple  ideas  that  make  up  the  complex  ideas  designed  by 
the  name  have  a  lasting  union. 

i3.  Difficulty  to  treat  of  Words, — ^I  must  b^  pardon  of  my 
reader  for  having  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  subject,  and  peihapi 
with  some  obflcority.     But  I  desire  it  may  be  considered  how 
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difficult  it  is  to  lead  another  by  words  into  the  tlioaghts  of 
things,  stripped  of  those  specifical  differences  we  give  them : 
which  things,  if  I  name  not,  I  saj  nothing;  and  if  I  do  name 
them,  I  thereby  rank  them  into  some  sort  or  other,  and  sug- 
gest to  the  mind  the  usual  abstract  idea  of  that  species,  and 
80  cross  my  purpose.  For  to  talk  of  a  man,  and  to  lay  by^ 
at  the  same  time,  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  name  man, 
which  is  our  complex  idea  usually  annexed  to  it,  and  bid  tho 
reader  consider  man  as  he  is  in  himself,  and  as  he  is  really 
distinguished  firom  others  in  his  internal  constitution,  or  real 
essence,  that  is,  by  something  he  knows  not  what,  looks  like 
trifling;  and,  yet,  thus  one  must  do  who  would  speak  of  the 
sapposed  real  essences  and  species  of  things,  as  thought  to  be 
made  by  nature,  if  it  be  but  only  to  make  it  understood  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  signified  by  the  general  names  which 
substances  are  called  by.  But  because  it  is  difficult  by 
known  familiar  names  to  do  this,  give  me  leave  to  endeavour 
by  an  example  to  make  the  different  consideration  the  mind 
luia  of  specific  names  and  ideas  a  little  more  clear;  and  to 
show  how  the  complex  ideas  of  modes  are  referred  sometimes 
to  archetypes  in  the  minds  of  other  intelligent  beings;  or, 
which  is  the  same,  to  the  signification  annexed  by  others  to 
their  received  names;  and  sometimes  to  no  archety])es  at  all. 
Give  me  leave  also  to  show  how  the  mind  always  refers  its 
ideas  of  substances,  either  to  the  substances  themselves  or  to 
the  signification  of  their  names  as  to  the  archetypes;  and 
also  to  make  plain  the  nature  of  species  or  sorting  of  thingS) 
as  apprehend^  and  made  use  of  by  us;  and  of  the  essences 
bdonging  to  those  species,  which  is  perhaps  of  more  moment 
to  discover  the  extent  and  certainty  of  our  knowledge  than 
we  at  first  imagine. 

44.  Instances  of  mixed  Modes  m  Jdnneah  and  niov/pK — Let 
US  suppose  Adam  in  the  state  of  a  grown  man,  with  a  good 
understanding,  but  in  a  strange  country,  with  all  things  new 
and  unknown  about  him,  and  no  other  faculties  to  attain  the 
knowledge  of  them  but  what  one  of  this  age  has  now.  He 
observes  Lamech  more  melancholy  than  usual,  and  imagines 
it  to  be  from  a  suspicion  he  has  of  his  wife  Adah,  (whom  he 
most  ardently  loved,)  that  she  had  too  much  kindness  for 
another  man.  Adam  discourses  these  his  thoughts  to  Eve, 
and  desires  her  to  take  care  that  Adah  commit  not  folly ; 
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and  in  these  discourses  with  Eve  he  makeq  use  of  these  two 
new  words  kinneah  and  nioaph.  In  time,  Adam's  mistake 
appears,  for  he  finds  Lamech*s  tronble  proceeded  firom  having 
killed  a  man :  but  yet  the  two  names  kinneah  and  nioaph, 
(the  one  standing  for  suspicion  in  a  husband  of  his  wife's 
disloyalty  to  him,  and  the  other  for  the  act  of  committing 
disloyalty,)  lost  not  their  distinct  significations.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  here  were  two  distinct  complex  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  with  names  to  them,  two  distinct  species  of  actions 
essentially  different ;  I  ask  wherein  consisted  the  essences  of 
these  two  distinct  species  of  actions  ?  And  it  is  plain  it  con- 
sisted in  a  precise  combination  of  simple  ideas,  different  in 
one  from  the  other.  I  ask,  whether  the  complex  idea  in 
Adam's  mind,  which  he  called  kinneah,  were  adequate  or  not ) 
And  it  is  plain  it  was ;  for  it  being  a  combination  of  simple 
ideas,  which  he,  without  any  regard  to  any  archetype,  without 
respect  to  anything  as  a  pattern,  voluntarily  put  together, 
abstracted,  and  gave  the  name  kinneah  to,  to  express  in  short 
to  others,  by  that  one  sound,  all  the  simple  ideas  contained 
and  united  in  that  complex  one ;  it  must  necessarily  follow 
that  it  was  an  adequate  idea.  His  own  choice  having  made 
that  combination,  it  had  all  in  it  he  intended  it  should,  and 
BO  could  not  but  be  perfect^  could  not  but  be  adequate,  it 
being  referred  to  no  other  archetype  which  it  was  supposed 
to  represent. 

45.  These  words,  kinneah  and  niouph,  by  degrees  grew  into 
common  use,  and  then  the  case  was  somewhat  altered.  Adam's 
children  had  the  same  faculties,  and  thereby  the  same  power 
that  he  had,  to  make  what  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes 
they  pleased  in  their  own  minds;  to  abstract  them,  and 
make  what  sounds  they  pleased  the  signs  of  them  ;  but  the  use 
of  names  being  to  make  our  ideas  within  us  known  to  others, 
that  cannot  be  done,  but  when  the  same  sign  stands  for  the 
same  idea  in  two  who  would  communicate  their  thoughts  and 
discourse  together.  Those,  therefore,  of  Adam's  children,  that 
found  these  two  words,  kinneah  and  niouph,  in  familiar  use, 
^•tould  not  take  them  for  insignificant  sounds,  but  must  needs 
eonclude  they  stood  for  something  ;  for  certain  ideas,  aostract 
ideas ;  they  being  general  names,  which  abstract  ideas  were 
the  essences  of  the  species  distinguished  by  those  names.  li^ 
therefore^  they  would  use  these  words  as  names  of  speoiflt 
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already  eBtablished  and  agreed  on,  they  were  obliged  to  oon- 
fcfnn  the  ideas  in  their  minds,  signified  by  these  nameis  to  the 
ideas  that  they  stood  for  in  other  men's  minds,  as  to  their 
pattams  and  ai^etypes;  and  then  indeed  their  ideas  of 
these  complex  modes  were  liable  to  be  inadequate,  as  being 
very  apt  (especially  those  that  consisted  of  combinations  of 
many  simple  ideas)  not  to  be  exactly  conformable  to  the  ideas 
in  other  men's  minds,  using  the  same  names ;  though  for 
this  there  be  usually  a  remedy  at  hand,  which  is  to  ask  the 
meaning  of  any  woid  we  understand  not  of  him  that  uses  it ; 
it  being  as  impossible  to  know  certainly  what  the  words 
jealousy  and  adultery  (which  I  think  answer  jiK^p  and  (|1K^) 
stand  for  in  another  man's  mind,  with  whom  I  would  dis- 
course about  them ;  as  it  was  impossible,  in  the  beginning  of 
language,  to  know  what  kinneah  and  niouph  stood  for  in 
another  man's  mind,  without  exjdication,  they  being  voluntary 
signs  in  every  one. 

46.  Inskmce  of  SubskmoBS  in  Zahah. — Let  us  now  also 
consider,  after  the  same  manner,  the  names  of  substances  in 
their  first  application.  One  of  Adam's  children,  roving  in 
the  mountains,  lights  on  a  glittering  substance  which  pleases 
his  eye ;  home  he  carries  it  to  Adam,  who,  upon  considera- 
tion of  it,  finds  it  to  be  hard,  to  have  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
and  an  exceeding  great  weight.  These  perhaps,  at  firsts  are 
all  the  qualities  he  takes  notice  of  in  it ;  and  abstracting 
this  complex  idea,  consisting  of  a  substance  having  that  |)ecu- 
liar  bright  yellowness,  and  a  weight  very  great  in  proportion 
\^  its  bulk,  he  gives  it  the  name  zahab,  to  denominate  and 
mark  all  substances  that  have  these  sensible  qualities  in 
them.  It  is  evident  now,  that,  in  this  case,  Adam  acts  quite 
differently  from  what  he  did  befora  in  forming  those  ideas  of 
mixed  modes,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  kinneah  and 
niouph :  for  there  he  puts  ideas  together  only  by  his  own 
imagination,  not  taken  from  the  existence  of  anything :  and 
to  them  he  gave  names  to  denominate  all  things  that  should 
happen  to  agree  to  those  his  abstract  ideas,  without  consi- 
dering whether  any  such  thing  did  exist  or  not ;  the  standard 
there  was  of  his  own  making.  But  in  the  forming  his  idea  of 
this  new  substance,  he  takes  the  quite  contrary  course ;  here 
he  has  a  standard  made  by  nature ;  and  therefore,  being  to 
represent  that  to  himself  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it^  even  wneo 
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it  is  absent,  he  puts  in  no  simple  idea  into  his  complex  one, 
but  what  he  has  the  perception  of  from  the  thing  itsel£  He 
takes  care  that  his  idea  be  conformable  to  this  archetype,  and 
intends  the  name  should  stand  for  an  idea  so  conformabla 

47.  This  piece  of  matter,  thus  denominated  zahab  by 
Adam,  being  quite  different  from  any  he  had  seen  before^ 
nobody,  I  think,  will  deny  to  be  a  distinct  species,  and  to 
have  its  peculiar  essence,  and  that  the  name  zahab  is  the 
mark  of  the  species,  and  a  name  belonging  to  all  things 
partaking  in  that  essence.  But  here  it  is  plain  the  essence 
Adam  made  the  name  zahab  stand  for  was  nothing  but  a 
body  hard,  shining,  yellow,  and  very  heavy.  But  the  inqui- 
sitive mind  of  man,  not  content  with  the  knowledge  of  these, 
as  I  may  say,  superficial  qualities,  puts  Adam  on  further 
examination  of  this  matter.  He  therefore  knocks  and  beats 
it  with  flints,  to  see  what  was  discoverable  in  the  inside :  he 
finds  it  yield  to  blows,  but  not  easily  separate  into  pieces ;  he 
finds  it  will  bend  without  breaking.  Is  not  now  ductility  to 
be  added  to  his  former  idea,  and  made  part  of  the  essence  of 
the  species  that  name  zahab  stands  for  I  Further  trials  dis- 
cover fusibility  and  fixedness.  Are  not  they  also,  by  the  same 
reason  that  any  of  the  others  were,  to  be  put  into  the  com- 
plex idea  signified  by  the  name  zahab  ?  If  not,  what  reason 
will  there  be  shown  more  for  the  one  than  the  other  I  If 
these  must,  then  all  the  other  properties,  whicn  any  further 
trials  shall  discover  in  this  matter,  ought  by  the  same  reason 
to  make  a  part  of  the  ingredients  of  the  complex  idea  which 
the  name  zahab  stands  for,  and  so  be  the  essence  of  the 
species  marked  by  that  name :  whicli  properties,  because 
they  are  endless,  it  is  plain  that  the  idea  made  after  this 
fashion  by  this  archetype  will  be  always  inadequate. 

48.  Their  Ideas  imperfect^  and  therrfore  various, — ^But  thia 
is  not  all ;  it  would  also  follow  that  the  names  of  substances 
would  not  only  have  (as  in  truth  they  have)  but  would  also 
be  supposed  to  have  different  significations,  as  used  by  differ- 
ent men,  which  would  very  much  cumber  the  use  of  language. 
For  if  every  distinct  quality  that  were  discovered  in  any 
matter  by  any  one  were  supposed  to  make  a  necessary  jMurt 
of  the  complex  idea  signifi^  by  the  common  name  given  to 
it.  it  must  follow,  thut  men  must  suppose  the  same  word  to 
aignify  different  things  in  differont  men  ;  since  thev  cannot 
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doubt  but  different  men  may  bare  discoTered  several  qnalitiei 
in  subetanoes  of  tbe  same  denomination^  -wiiicb  otben  know 
notbing  of. 

49.  Th&refore^  iojw  their  Species,  a  real  Eseence  is  avfpaeed. 
— ^To  avoid  tbis,  therefore,  tbej  have  supposed  a  real  essence 
bdonging  to  eveiy  spedes,  from  which  these  properties  all 
flow,  and  would  have  their  name  of  the  species  stand  for  that. 
But  thej  not  having  any  idea  of  that  real  essence  in  sub- 
stances, and  their  words  signifying  nothing  but  the  ideas  they 
have,  that  which  is  done  by  this  attempt,  is  only  to  put  the 
name  or  sound  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  thing  having 
that  real  essence,  without  knowing  what  the  real  essence  is ; 
and  this  is  that  which  men  do  when  they  speak  of  species  of 
tilings,  as  supposing  them  made  by  nature^  and  distinguished 
by  real  essences. 

50.  Which  Supposition  is  of  no  Use, — ^For  let  us  consider, 
when  we  affirm  that  all  gold  is  fixed,  either  it  means  that 
fixedness  is  a  part  of  the  definition — ^pait  of  the  nominal 
essence  the  word  gold  stands  for;  and  so  this  affirmation, 
all  gold  is  fixed,  contains  nothing  but  the  signification  of  the 
term  gold.  Or  else  it  means,  that  fixedness,  not  being  a 
part  of  the  definition  of  the  gold,  is  a  property  of  that  sub- 
istance  itself:  in  which  case  it  is  plain  that  the  word  gold 
stands  in  the  place  of  a  substance,  having  the  real  essence 
of  a  species  of  things  made  by  nature.  In  which  way  of 
substitution  it  has  so  confused  and  uncertain  a  signification, 
that,  though  this  proposition — ^gold  is  fixed,  be  in  that  sense 
an  affirmation  of  something  real,  yet  it  is  a  truth  will  always 
£bAI  us  in  its  particular  application,  and  so  is  of  no  real  use 
or  certainty.  For  let  it  be  ever  so  true,  that  all  gold — L  e., 
all  that  has  the  real  essence  of  gold — is  fixed,  what  serves 
this  for,  whilst  we  know  not  in  this  sense  what  is  or  is  not 
gold?  For  if  we  know  not  the  real  essence  of  gold,  it  is 
impossible  we  should  know  what  parcel  of  matter  has  that 
essence,  and  so  whether  it  be  true  gold  or  no. 

51.  Condueion. — To  conclude:  what  liberty  Adam  had 
at  first  to  make  any  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  by  no 
other  patterns  but  his  own  thoughts,  the  same  have  all  men 
ever  since  had.  And  the  same  necessity  of  conforming  his 
ideas  of  substances  to  things  without  him,  as  to  archetypes 
wule  by  nature,  that  Adam  was  under,  if  he  would  not  wil- 
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fiiUy  impose  upon  himself;  the  same  are  all  men  ever  sinoe 
under  too.  The  same  liberty  also  that  Adam  had  of  affiymg 
any  new  name  to  any  idea,  the  same  has  any  one  still;  (es- 
pecially the  b^inners  of  languages,  if  we  can  imagine  any 
such;)  but  only  with  this  difference,  that,  in  places  where 
men  in  society  have  already  established  a  language  amongst 
them,  the  significations  of  words  are  very  warily  and  spar- 
ingly to  be  altered:  because  men  being  furnished  already 
with  names  for  their  ideas,  and  common  use  having  appro- 
priated known  names  to  certain  ideas,  an  affected  misappli- 
cation of  them  cannot  but  be  very  ridiculous.  He  that  hath 
new  notions  will  perhaps  venture  sometimes  on  the  coining 
of  new  terms  to  express  them;  but  men  think  it  a  boldness, 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  common  use  will  ever  make 
them  pass  for  current.  But  in  communication  with  others, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  conform  the  ideas  we  make  the  vulgar 
words  of  any  language  stand  for  to  their  known  proper  sig- 
nifications, (which  I  have  explained  at  large  already,)  or  else 
to  make  Imown  that  new  signification  we  apply  them  to. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  PABTICLES. 

1.  ParUdes  connect  Parts  or  whole  Sentences  together, — 
Besides  words,  which  are  names  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  there 
are  a  great  many  others  that  are  made  use  of  to  signify  the 
connexion  that  the  mind  gives  to  ideas  or  propositions  one 
with  another.  The  mind,  in  communicating  its  thoughts 
to  others,  does  not  only  need  sigDs  of  the  ideas  it  has  then 
before  it,  but  others  also,  to  show  or  intimate  some  particu- 
lar action  of  its  own,  at  that  time,  relating  to  those  ideas. 
This  it  does  several  ways;  as  is,  and  is  not,  are  the  general 
mark%  of  the  mind,  affirming  or  denying.  But  besides  affir- 
mation or  negation,  without  which  there  is  in  words  no  truth 
or  falsehood,  the  mind  does,  in  declaring  its  sentiments  to 
others,  connect  not  only  the  parts  of  propositions,  but  whole 
sentences  one  to  another,  with  their  several  relations  and 
dependencies,  to  make  a  coherent  discourse. 

2.  In  them  consists  the  Art  of  Wetl-speaking, — ^The  word? 
whsrehj  it  signifies  what  connexion  it  gives  to  the  MfveraJ 
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affirmatioDB  and  negations  that  it  unites  in  one  continued 
reasoning  or  narration,  are  generally  called  particles;  and  it 
is  in  the  right  use  of  these  that  more  particularly  consist 
the  deamees  and  beauty  of  a  good  style.  To  think  well, 
it  is  not  enough  that  a  man  has  ideas  clear  and  distinct  in 
hia  thoughts,  nor  that  he  observes  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  some  of  them;  but  he  must  think  in  train,  and 
obaerre  the  dependence  of  his  thoughts  and  reasonings  upon 
one  another.  And  to  express  w^  such  methodiod  and 
rational  thoughts,  he  must  have  words  to  show  what  con- 
nexion, restriction,  distinction,  opposition,  emphasis,  (fee,  he 
gives  to  each  respective  part  of  his  discourse.  To  mistake 
in  any  of  these,  is  to  puzzle  instead  of  informing  his  hearer; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  those  words  which  are  not  truly  by 
themselves  the  names  of  any  ideas,  are  of  such  constant  and 
indispensable  use  in  language,  and  do  much  contribute  to 
men's  well  expressing  themselves. 

3.  They  show  tohcU  HdaHon  the  Hind  gwves  to  its  own 
7%ought8. — ^This  part  of  grammar  has  been  perhaps  as  much 
Delected  as  some  others  over-diligently  cultivated.  It  is 
easy  for  men  to  write,  one  after  another,  of  cases  and  gen- 
ders, moods  and  tenses,  gerunds  and  supines:  in  these  and 
the  like  there  has  been  great  diligence  used:  and  particles 
themselves,  in  some  languages,  have  been,  with  great  show 
of  exactness,  ranked  into  their  several  orders.  But  though 
prepoidtions  and  conjunctions,  ^,  are  names  well  known 
io  grammar,  and  the  particles  contained  under  them  care- 
fully ranked  into  their  distinct  subdivisions;  yet  he  who 
would  show  the  right  use  of  particles,  and  what  significancy 
and  force  they  have,  muHt  take  a  little  more  pains,  enter 
into  his  own  thoughts,  and  observe  nicely  the  several  pos- 
tures of  his  mind  in  discoursing. 

4.  Neither  is  it  enough  for  the  explaining  of  these  words, 
to  render  them,  as  is  usual  in  dictionaries,  by  words  of  another 
UMigue  which  come  nearest  to  their  signification :  for  what 
ia  meant  by  them  is  commonly  as  hard  to  be  understood  in 
one  as  another  languge.  They  are  all  marks  of  some  action 
or  intimation  of  the  mind;  and  therefore  to  understand  them 
rightly,  the  several  views,  iK)6tures,  stands,  turns,  limitations, 
and  exceptions,  and  several  other  thoughts  of  the  mind,  for 
which  we  have  either  none  or  very  deficient  names^  are  dili- 
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gently  to  be  studied.  Of  these  there  is  a  great  variety, 
much  exceeding  the  number  of  particles  that  most  languages 
have  to  express  them  by ;  and  th^*  efore  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  most  of  these  particles  aave  divers  and  sometimes 
almost  opposite  significations.  In  the  Hebrew  tongue  there 
is  a  particle  consisting  of  but  one  single  letter,  of  which  thero 
are  reckoned  up,  as  £  remember,  seventy,  I  am  sure  above 
fifty,  several  significations. 

6,  Instance  in  But. — But  is  a  particle,  none  more  familiar 
in  our  language;  and  he  that  says  it  is  a  discretive  conjunc- 
tion, and  that  it  answers  to  8ed  Latin,  or  fnais  in  French, 
thinks  he  has  sufficiently  explained  it.  But  it  seems  to  me 
to  intimate  several  relations  the  mind  gives  to  the  several 
propositions  or  parts  of  them,  which  it  joins  by  this  mono- 
syllable. 

First,  ^  But  to  say  no  more:*^  here  it  intimates  a  stop 
of  the  mind  in  the  course  it  was  going,  before  it  came  quite 
to  the  end  of  it. 

Secondly,  ^  I  saw  but  two  plants:**  here  it  shows  that  the 
mind  limits  the  sense  to  what  is  expressed,  with  a  negation 
of  all  other. 

Thirdly,  "  You  pray ;  but  it  is  not  that  God  would  bring 
you  to  the  true  religion.** 

Fourthly,  "  But  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your  own." 
The  first  of  these  buts  intimates  a  supposition  in  the  mind 
of  something  otherwise  than  it  should  be;  the  latter  shows 
that  the  mind  makes  a  direct  opposition  between  that  and 
what  goes  before  it. 

Fifthly,  ^  All  animals  have  sense,  but  a  dog  is  an  animal  :** 
here  it  signifies  little  more  but  that  the  latter  proposition  is 
joined  to  the  former,  as  the  minor  of  a  syllogism. 

6.  This  Matter  but  lightly  touched  here  —To  these,  I  doubt 
not,  might  be  added  a  great  many  other  significations  of  this 
particle,  if  it  were  my  business  to  examine  it  in  its  full  lati- 
tude, and  consider  it  in  all  the  places  it  is  to  be  found; 
which  if  one  should  do,  I  doubt  whether  in  all  those  manners 
it  is  made  use  of,  it  would  deserve  the  title  of  discretive, 
which  grammarians  give  to  it.  But  I  intend  not  here  a  full 
explication  of  this  sort  of  signs.  The  instances  I  have  given 
in  this  one  may  give  occasion  to  reflect  on  their  use  and  force 
in  language,  and  lead  us  into  the  contemplation  of  several 
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Aciioiis  of  oar  mincU  in  disconrsiiig,  which  it  has  found  a  way 
to  intimate  to  others  by  these  particles;  some  whereof  con- 
stantly, and  others  in  certain  constmctionSy  hare  the  sense  of 
a  whole  sentence  contained  in  them. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

or  ABSTRACT  AKD  OOKCBETB  TER1I& 

1.  Ahairad  Temu  not predicable  <me  qf  another,  tmd  wlky.^^ 
The  ordinary  words  of  language  and  our  common  ase  of 
them,  would  have  given  us  light  into  the  nature  of  our  ideas, 
if  they  h&d  been  but  considered  with  attention.  The  mind, 
as  has  been  shown,  has  a  power  to  abstract  its  ideas,  and  so 
they  become  essences,  general  essences,  whereby  the  sorts  oi 
things  are  distinguished.  Now  each  absti'act  idea  being  dis- 
tinct^ so  that  of  any  two  the  one  can  never  be  the  other,  the 
mind  will  by  its  intuitive  knowledge  perceive  their  difference, 
and  therefore  in  propositions  no  two  whole  ideas  can  ever  be 
affirmed  one  of  another.  This  we  see  in  the  common  use  of 
language,  which  permits  not  any  two  abstract  words  or 
names  of  abstract  ideas  to  be  affirmed  one  of  another.  For 
how  near  of  kin  soever  they  may  seem  to  be,  and  how 
certain  soever  it  is  that  man  is  an  animal,  or  rational, 
or  white,  yet  every  one  at  first  hearing  perceives  the 
fiJsehood  of  these  propositions:  humanity  is  animality, 
or  rationality,  or  whiteness:  and  this  is  as  evident  as  any 
of  the  most  allowed  maxims.  All  our  affirmations  then 
are  only  in  concrete,  which  is  the  affirming,  not  one  ab- 
stract idea  to  be  another,  but  one  abstraot  idea  to  be 
joined  to  another,  which  abstract  ideas,  in  substances,  may 
be  of  any  sort;  in  all  the  rest  are  little  else  but  of  relations; 
and  in  substances  the  most  frequent  are  of  powers :  v.  g.,  ^  a 
man  is  white,"  signifies  that  the  thing  that  has  the  essence 
of  a  man  has  also  in  it  the  essence  of  whiteness,  which  is 
uothing  but  a  power  to  produce  the  idea  of  whiteness  in  one 
whose  eyes  can  discover  ordinary  objects:  or,  "a  man  is 
rational,"  signifies  that  the  same  thing  that  hath  the  essence 
ot  A  man  hath  also  in  it  the  essence  of  rationality  \  a,  a 
power  ot  reasoning. 
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2.  They  shou)  the  JDiffirence  of  our  Ideas, — ^This  distinction 
of  names  shows  ns  also  the  difference  of  our  ideas:  for  if  we 
observe  them,  we  shall  find  that  our  simple  ideas  have  all 
abstract  as  well  as  concrete  names;  the  one  whereof  is 
(to  speak  the  language  of  grammarians)  a  substantive,  the 
other  an  adjective;  as  whiteness,  white,  sweetness,  sweet. 
The  like  also  holds  in  our  ideas  of  modes  and  relations;  as, 
justice,  just,  equality,  equal;  only  with  this  diffei^ence,  that 
some  of  the  concrete  names  of  relations  amongst  men  chiefly 
are  substantives;  as,  patemitas,  pater;  whereof  it  wei«  easy 
to  render  a  reason;  but  as  to  our  ideas  of  substances,  we 
have  very  few  or  no  abstract  names  at  alL  For  though  the 
schools  have  introduced  animalitas,  humanitas,  corporietas, 
and  some  others;  yet  they  hold  no  proportion  with  that 
infinite  number  of  names  of  substances,  to  which  they  never 
were  ridiculous  enough  to  attempt  the  coining  of  abstract 
ones :  and  those  few  ^lat  the  schools  foi^ged  and  put  into  the 
mouths  of  their  scholars  could  never  yet  get  admittance  into 
common  use,  or  obtain  the  license  of  public  approbation. 
Which  seems  to  me  at  least  to  intimate  the  confession  of  all 
mankind,  that  they  have  no  ideas  of  the  real  essences  of 
substances,  since  they  have  not  names  for  such  ideas :  which 
no  doubt  they  would  have  had,  had  not  their  consciousness 
to  themselves  of  their  ignorance  of  them  kept  them  from  so 
idle  an  attempt  And  therefore  though  they  had  ideas 
enough  to  distinguish  gold  from  a  stone,  and  metal  from 
wood;  yet  they  but  timorously  ventured  on  such  terms,  as 
aurietas  and  saxietas,  metallietas  and  lignietas,  or  the  like 
names,  which  should  pretend  to  signify  the  real  essences  of 
those  substances  whereof  they  knew  they  had  no  ideas.  And 
indeed  it  was  only  the  doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  and  the 
confidence  of  mistaken  pretenders  to  a  knowledge  that  they 
had  not,  which  first  coined  and  then  introduced  animalitas 
and  humanitas,  and  the  like;  which  yet  went  veiy  little 
further  than  their  own  schools,  and  oould  never  get  to  be 
current  amongst  understanding  men.  Indeed,  humanitas 
was  a  word  in  fiuniliar  use  amongst  the  Romans,  but  in  a  fiur 
different  sense,  and  stood  not  for  the  abstract  essence  of  any 
•abstance;  but  was  the  abstoicted  name  of  a  mode,  and  its 
ooncvete  humanufl^  not  homo. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

OP  THE  IMPEBFBOnON  OF  WOBDS. 

1.  Words  cvre  used  for  recording  aud  commwniccUtng  ouf 
Thoughts, — ^Frox  wLat  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  chap* 
tere,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  imperfection  there  is  in  lan- 
guage, and  how  the  very  nature  of  words  makes  it  almost 
onavoidable  for  many  of  them  to  be  doubtful  and  uncertain 
in  their  significations.  To  examine  the  perfection  or  imper- 
fection of  words,  it  is  necessary  first  to  consider  their  use  and 
end;  for  as  they  are  more  or  less  fitted  to  attain  that,  so  they 
are  more  or  less  perfect  We  have,  in  the  former  part  of  this 
discourse  often,  upon  occasion,  mentioned  a  double  use  of 
words. 

Firsty  One  for  the  recording  of  our  own  thoughts. 
Secondly,  The  other  for  the  communicating  of  our  thoughts 
toothers. 

2.  Any  Words  wUl  serve  for  recording, — ^As  to  the  first  of 
these,  for  the  recording  our  own  thoughts  for  the  help  of  our 
own  memories,  whereby,  as  it  were,  we  t-alk  to  ourselves, 
any  words  will  serve  the  turn.  For  since  sounds  are  volun- 
tary and  indifferent  signs  of  any  ideas^  a  man  may  use  what 
words  he  pleases  to  signify  his  own  ideas  to  himself:  and 
there  will  be  no  imperfection  in  them,  if  he  constantly  use 
the  same  sign  for  the  same  idea;  for  then  he  cannot  £Etil  of 
having  his  meaning  understood,  wherein  consists  the  right 
use  and  perfection  of  language. 

3.  Communic(Uion  by  Words  civil  or  j^nilosopkical — Se- 
condly, As  to  communication  of  words,  that  too  has  a 
double  use. 

L  CiviL 

II.  Philosophical 

^rst.  By  their  civil  use,  I  mean  such  a  communication  of 
thoughts  and  ideas  by  words,  as  may  serve  for  the  upholding 
common  conversation  and  commerce  about  the  ordinary 
aflairs  and  conveniences  of  dvil  life,  in  the  societies  of  men 
one  amongst  another. 

Secondly,  By  the  philosophical  use  of  words,  I  mean  such 
A  use  of  Uiem  as  may  serve  to  convey  the  precise  notions  of 
things,  mod  to  express  in  general  propositions  certain  and 
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undoubted  traths,  which  the  mind  may  rest  upon  and  be 
satisisd  with  in  its  search  after  true  knowledge.  These  two 
uses  are  very  distinct :  and  a  great  deal  lesn  exactness  will 
serve  in  the  one  than  in  the  other^  as  we  shall  see  in  what 
follows. 

4.  Hia  Imperfeciion  of  Words  is  the  DotMfidnesa  of  their 
k  ^..^v^     I  /  Signification. — ^The  chief  end  of  language  in  communication 

r  '   \  *)^c    •■  being  tq  \^  underst^pd^  words  serve  not  well  for  that  end, 
j^"^^  neither  in  civil  nor  philosophical  discourse,  when  any  word 

does  not  excite  in  the  hearer  the  same  idea  which  it  stands 
for  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  Now,  since  sounds  have  no 
natural  oonnexion  with  our  ideas,  but  have  all  their  significa- 
tion from  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  men,  the  doubtfulness 
and  imoertainty  of  their  signification,  which  is  the  imperfec- 
tion we  here  are  speaking  of,  has  its  cause  more  in  the  ideas 
they  stand  for  than  in  any  incapacity  there  is  in  one  sound 
more  than  in  another  to  signify  any  idea :  for  in  that  regard 
they  are  all  equally  perfect. 

That  then  which  makes  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty  in  the 
signification  of  some  more  than  other  words,  is  the  difference 
of  ideas  they  stand  for. 

5.  Ca/usea  of  their  Imperfection, — ^Words  having  naturally 
no  signification,  the  idea  which  each  stands  for  must  be 
learned  and  retained  by  those  who  would  exchange  thoughts 
and  hold  intelligible  discourse  with  others  in  any  language. 
But  this  is  the  hardest  to  be  done  where, 

Firsts  The  ideas  they  stand  for  are  very  complex,  and  made 
up  of  a  great  number  of  ideas  put  together. 

Secondly,  Where  the  ideas  they  stand  for  have  no  certain 
connexion  in  nature,  and  so  no  settled  standard  anywhere  in 
nature  existing,  to  rectify  and  adjust  them  by. 

Thirdly,  When  the  signification  of  the  word  is  referred  to  a 
standard,  which  standard  is  not  easy  to  be  known. 

Fourthly,  Where  the  signification  of  the  word  and  the  real 
essence  of  the  thing  are  not  exactlv  the  same. 

These  are  difliculties  that  attend  the  signification  of  several 
words  that  are  intelligible.  Those  which  are  not  intelligible 
at  all,  such  as  names  standing  for  any  smiple  ideas  which 
another  has  not  organs  or  faculties  to  attain ;  as  the  names  of 
oolouzB  to  a  blind  man,  or  sounds  to  a  deaf  man ;  need  nol 
here  be  menuoned. 
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In  all  these  cases  we  shall  find  an  imperfection  in  worci% 
which  I  shall  more  at  large  explain  in  their  particular  appli- 
cation to  our  several  sorts  of  ideas :  for  if  we  examine  them, 
we  shall  find  that  the  names  of  mixed  modes  are  most  liable 
to  doubtfulness  and  imperfection,  for  the  two  first  of  these 
reasons;  and  the  names  of  substances  chiefly  for  the  two 
latter. 

6.  The  Cornea  of  mixed  Modes  doubtful,  Fini,  Becwuee  the 
Ideas  they  stand  for  <vre  so  complex. — First,  The  names  of 
mixed  modes  are  many  of  them  liable  to  great  uncertainty 
and  obscurity  in  their  signification. 

L  Because  of  that  great  composition  these  complex  ideas 
are  often  made  up  of.  To  make  words  serviceable  to  the  end 
of  communication  it  is  necessary,  as  has  been  said,  that  they 
excite  in  the  hearer  exactly  the  same  idea  they  staud  for  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker.  Without  this,  men  fill  one  another's 
heads  with  noise  and  sounds,  but  convey  not  thereby  their 
thoughts,  and  lay  not  before  one  another  their  ideas,  which  is 
the  end  of  discourse  and  language.  But  when  a  word  stands 
for  a  very  complex  idea  that  is  compounded  and  decom- 
pounded, it  is  not  easy  for  men  to  form  and  retain  that  idea 
80  exactly,  as  to  make  the  name  in  common  use  stand  for  the 
same  precise  idea,  without  any  the  least  variation.  Hence  it 
oomes  to  pass  that  men  s  names  of  very  compound  ideas,  such 
as  far  the  most  part  are  moral  words,  have  seldom  in  two 
different  men  the  same  precise  signification  ;  since  one  man's 
complex  idea  seldom  agrees  with  another's,  and  often  differs 
from  his  own — from  that  which  he  had  yesterday,  or  will 
have  to-morrow. 

7.  Secondly,  because  they  have  no  Stamdcvrds, — Because  the 
names  of  mixed  modes  for  the  most  part  want  standards 
in  nature  whereby  men  may  rectify  and  adjust  their  signifi- 
cations ;  therefore  they  are  very  various  and  doubtful  They 
are  assemblages  of  ideas  put  together  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
mind,  pursuing  its  own  ends  of  discourse,  and  suited  to  its 
own  notions,  whereby  it  designs  not  to  copy  anything  really 
existing^  but  to  denominate  and  rank  things  as  they  come  to 
agree  with  those  archetypes  or  forms  it  has  made.*     He  that 

*  "The  words  genius  and  taste  are,  like  the  words  beauty  and  Tirtue, 
mere  terms  of  general  approbation,  which  men  ap)Jy  to  whatever  thej 
approve^  without  annexing  any  specific  ideas  to  them.    They  are^  tIjAii» 

▼OL.  II.  a 
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first  brouglit  tbe  word  sham,  or  wheedle,  or  banter,  iu  use, 
put  together  88  he  thought  fit  those  ideas  he  made  it  stand 
for ;  and  as  it  is  with  any  new  names  of  modes  that  are  now 
brought  into  any  language,  so  it  was  with  the  old  ones  when 
they  were  first  made  use  of  Names,  therefore,  that  stand 
for  oollections  of  ideas  which  the  mind  makes  at  pleasure 
must  needs  be  of  doubtful  signification,  when  such  coUectionfi 
are  nowhere  to  be  found  constantly  united  in  nature,  nor  any 
patterns  to  be  shoMm  whereby  men  may  adjust  theuL  What 
the  word  murder,  or  sacrilege,  &Cf  signifies  can  never  be 
known  from  things  themselves  :  there  be  many  of  the  parts 
of  those  complex  ideas  which  are  not  visible  in  the  action 
itself;  the  intention  of  the  mind,  or  the  relation  of  holy 
things,  which  make  a  part  of  murder  or  sacrilege,  have  no 
necessary  connexion  with  the  outward  and  visible  action  of 
him  that  commits  either :  and  the  pulling  the  trigger  of 
the  gun  with  which  the  murder  is  committed,  and  is  all  the 
action  that  perhaps  is  visible,  has  no  natural  connexion  with 
those  other  ideas  that  make  up  the  complex  one  named 
murder.  They  have  their  union  and  combination  only  from 
the  imderstanding,  which  unites  them  under  one  name :  but 
uniting  them  without  any  rule  or  pattern,  it  cannot  be  but 
that  the  signification  of  the  name  that  stands  for  such  volun- 
tary collections  should  be  often  various  in  the  minds  of  difier- 
3nt  men,  who  have  scarce  any  standing  rule  to  regulate  them- 
selves and  their  notions  by,  in  such  arbitrary  ideas. 

8.  Propriety  not  a  sufficient  Remedy, — It  is  true,  common 
use  (that  is,  the  rule  of  propriety)  may  be  supposed  here  to 
afibrd  some  aid,  to  settle  the  signification  of  language  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  in  some  measure  it  does.  Common 
use  regulates  the  meaning  of  words  pretty  well  for  common 
conversation ;  but  nobody  having  an  authority  to  estabHsh 
the  precise  signification  of  words,  nor  determined  to  what 
ideas  any  one  shall  annex  them,  common  use  is  not  sufficient 

fore^  as  often  employed  to  sigDifjr  extiuTagant  Dovelty  as  genuine  merit ; 
and  it  is  only  time  that  arreftts  the  abuse.  Purity,  simplicity,  grace,  and 
elegance,  are,  as  well  as  beauty,  qualities  that  are  siways  equiUly  adniired, 
beouiie  the  words  by  which  they  are  expressed  are  terms  of  approbation. 
But»  nevertheless,  tht«e  terms  are  entirely  under  the  influence  of  fashion ; 
and  are  implied  to  every  novelty  of  style  or  manner,  t(»  which  accident  or 
«aprioe  gives  a  momentary  currency.  (Payne  Knight,  Analytica)  I«i^ 
into  the  Prin.  of  Tute^  p.  111.  a  iiL  S  5.)— Ba 
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to  adjust  them  to  philosophical  discourses ;  there  being  scaron 
anj  name  of  any  very  complex  idea  (to  say  nothing  of  others) 
which  in  common  use  has  not  a  great  latitude,  and  which, 
keeping  within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  may  not  be  made  the 
sigQ  of  hiT  different  ideas.  Besides,  the  rule  and  measure  oi 
propriety  itself  being  nowhere  established,  it  is  often  matter 
of  diapute,  whether  ^us  or  that  way  of  using  a  word  be  pro- 
priety of  speech  or  no.  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that 
the  names  of  such  kind  of  very  complex  ideas  are  naturally 
liable  to  this  imperfection,  to  be  of  d'nibtfiil  and  uncertain 
signification  ;  and  even  in  men  that  have  a  mind  to  under- 
stand one  another,  do  not  always  stand  for  the  same  idea  in 
speaker  and  hearer.  Though  the  names  glory  and  gratitude 
be  the  same  in  every  man's  mouth  through  a  whole  country, 
yet  the  complex  collective  idea  which  every  one  thinks  on  or 
intends  by  that  name,  is  apparently  very  different  in  men 
using  4he  same  language. 

9.  The  way  of  learning  these  Names  carUributea  also  to  their 
Doubt/kdneea, — ^The  way  also  wherein  the  names  of  mixed 
modes  are  ordinarily  learned,  does  not  a  little  contribute  to 
(he  doubtfulness  of  their  signification.  For  if  we  will  observe 
how  children  learn  languages,  we  shall  find  that,  to  make 
them  understand  what  the  names  of  simple  ideas  or  sub- 
stances stand  for,  people  ordinarily  show  them  the  thing 
whereof  they  would  have  them  have  the  idea;  and  then 
repeat  to  them  the  name  that  stands  for  it ;  as,  white,  sweet, 
milk,  ^nigar,  cat,  dog.  But  as  for  mixed  modes — especially 
the  most  material  of  them,  moral  words — ^the  sounds  are 
usually  learned  first ;  and  then,  to  know  what  complex  ideas 
they  stand  for,  they  are  either  beholden  to  the  explication  oi 
others,  or  (which  happens  for  the  most  part)  are  left  to  their 
own  observation  and  industry ;  which  being  little  laid  out  in 
the  seardi  of  the  true  and  precise  meaning  of  names,  these 
moral  words  are  in  most  men's  mouths  little  more  than  bare 
sounds  ;  or  when  they  have  any,  it  is  for  the  most  part  but  a 
very  loose  and  undetermined,  and,  consequently,  obscure  and 
confused  signification.  And  even  those  themselves  who  have 
with  more  attention  settled  their  notions,  do  yet  hardly  avoid 
the  inconvenience  to  have  them  stand  for  complex  ideas 
different  from  those  which  other,  even  intelligent  and  stvt* 
dions  men*  make  them  the  signs  o£     Where  shall  one  find 

o  2 
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Any,  either  oontroveraial  debate,  or  familiar  disoonrae,  oon* 
ceming  honour,  faith,  grace,  religion,  church,  ^.,  wherein  it 
is  ndt  easy  to  observe  the  different  notions  men  have  of 
them  ?  which  is  nothing  but  this,  that  they  are  not  agreed 
in  the  signification  of  those  words,  nor  have  in  their  minds 
the  same  complex  ideas  which  they  make  them  stand  for,  and 
and  so  all  the  contests  that  follow  thereupon  are  only  about 
the  meaning  of  a  soimd :  and  hence  we  see,  that,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  laws,  whether  divine  or  human,  there  is  no  end ; 
comments  beget  comments,  and  explications  make  new 
matter  for  explications ;  and  of  limiting,  distinguishing,  vaiy* 
ing  the  signification  of  these  moral  words  thei'e  is  no  end. 
These  ideas  of  men's  making  are,  by  men  still  having  the 
same  power,  multiplied  in  infinitum.  Many  a  man  who  waa 
pretty  well  satisfied  of  the  meaning  of  a  text  of  Scripture,  or 
clause  in  the  code,  at  first  reading,  has,  by  consulting  com- 
mentators,  quite  lost  the  sense  of  it,  and  by  these  elucidations 
given  rise  or  increase  to  his  doubts,  and  drawn  obscurity 
upon  the  place.  1  say  not  this  that  I  think  commentaries 
needless;  but  to  show  how  uncertain  the  names  of  mixed 
modes  naturally  are,  even  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  had 
both  the  intention  and  the  faculty  of  speaking  as  clearly  ad 
language  was  capable  to  express  their  thoughts. 

10.  Hence  uncvooidaJble  OhecwrUy  in  ancient  Authors. — 
What  obscurity  this  has  unavoidably  brought  upon  the 
writings  of  men  who  have  lived  in  remote  ages  and  different 
countries  it  will  be  needless  to  take  notice;  since  the  nume- 
rous volumes  of  learned  men  employing  their  thoughts  that 
way  are  proofs  more  than  enough  to  show  what  attention, 
study,  sagacity,  and  reasoning  are  required  to  find  out 
the  true  meaning  of  ancient  authors.  But  there  being  no 
writings  we  have  any  great  concernment  to  be  very 
solicitous  about  the  meaning  o^  but  those  that  contain 
either  truths  we  are  required  to  believe,  or  laws  we  are 
to  obey,  and  draw  inconveniences  on  us  when  we  mistake 
or  titmsgress,  we  may  be  less  anxious  about  the  sense 
of  other  authors;  who,  writing  but  their  own  opinions, 
we  are  imder  no  greater  necessity  to  know  them,  than  they 
to  know  ours.  Our  good  or  evil  depending  not  on  thmx 
decrees,  we  may  safdy  be  ignorant  of  their  notions;  and 
therefore  in  the  reading  of  them,  if  they  do  pot  use  their 
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"words  with   a   due  clcaxneas  and  perspicuity,  we  may  lay 
them  aside,  aud  without  any  injury  done  them,  resolve  thns 

with  ourselyes, 

"Si  uon  vis  intelligi,  debes  negligi." 

11.  Na/mes  of  SvhaUmces  of  dovhtfvl  Signification, — If  the 
signification  of  the  names  of  mixed  modes  be  uncertain,  be- 
cause there  be  no  real  standards  existing  in  nature  to  which 
those  ideas  are  referred,  and  by  which  they  may  be  adjusted, 
the  names  of  substances  are  of  a  doubtful  signification  for  a 
contrary  reason,  viz.,  because  the  ideas  they  stand  for  are 
supposed  conformable  to  the  reality  of  things,  and  are  re- 
ferred to  as  standards  made  by  Natm'e.  In  our  ideas  of  soh* 
stances  we  have  not  the  liberty,  as  in  mixed  modes,  to  frame 
what  combinations  we  think  fit,  to  be  the  characteristical 
notes  to  rank  and  denominate  things  by.  In  these  we  must 
follow  Nature,  suit  our  complex  ideas  to  real  existences,  and 
regulate  the  signification  of  their  names  by  the  things  them- 
selves,  if  we  will  have  our  names  to  be  signs  of  them,  and 
stand  for  them.  Here,  it  is  true,  we  have  patterns  to 
follow;  but  patterns  that  will  make  the  signification  of 
their  names  very  unceitain :  for  names  must  be  of  a  very 
unsteady  and  various  meaning,  if  the  ideas  they  stand  for 
be  referred  to  standards  without  us,  that  either  cannot  be 
known  at  all,  or  can  be  known  but  imperfectly  and  un- 
certainly. 

12.  Names  of  Substances  referredy  1.  To  rsal  Essences  that 
cannot  be  known, — The  names  of  substances  have,  as  has 
been  shown,  a  double  reference  in  their  ordinary  use. 

First,  Sometimes  they  are  made  to  stand  for,  and  so  their 
signification  is  supposed  to  agree  to,  the  real  constitution  of 
things,  from  which  all  their  properties  flow,  and  in  which 
they  all  centre.  But  this  real  constitution,  or  (as  it  is  apt  to 
be  called)  essence,  being  utterly  unknown  to  us,  any  sound 
that  is  put  to  stand  for  it  must  be  very  uncertain  in  its 
application ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  know  what  things 
are  or  ought  to  be  called  a  horse,  or  antimony,  when  those 
words  are  put  for  real  essences  that  we  have  no  ideas  of  at 
alL  And  therefore  in  this  supposition,  the  names  of  sub< 
stances  being  referred  to  standards  that  cannot  be  known, 
tiieir  signification^  can  never  be  adjusted  and  established  hj 
those  standan^ 
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13.  Secondly,  To  co-existing  Qualities,  which  are  known  hui 
imperfectly, — Secondly,  The  simple  ideas  that  are  found  to 
oo-exist  in  substances  being  that  which  their  names  imme- 
diately signify,  these,  as  united  in  the  several  sorts  of  things, 
are  the  proper  standards  to  which  their  names  are  referred, 
and  by  which  their  significations  may  be  best  rectified :  but 
neither  will  these  archetypes  so  well  serve  to  this  purpose 
as  to  leave  these  names  without  very  vanous  and  uncertain 
significations;  because  these  simple  ideas  that  co-exist  and 
are  united  in  the  same  subject  being  very  numerous,  and 
having  all  an  equal  right  to  go  into  the  complex  specific  idea 
which  the  specific  name  is  to  stand  for,  men,  though  they 
propose  to  themselves  the  very  same  subject  to  consider,  yet 
frame  very  different  ideas  about  it;  and  so  the  name  they 
use  for  it  unavoidably  comes  to  have,  in  several  men,  very 
different  significations.  The  simple  qualities  which  make  up 
the  complex  ideas  being  most  of  them  powers  in  relation  to 
changes  which  they  are  apt  to  make  in  or  receive  from  other 
bodies,  are  almost  infinite.  He  that  shall  but  observe  what 
a  great  variety  of  alterations  any  one  of  the  baser  metals  in 
apt  to  receive  from  the  different  application  only  of  fire,  and 
how  much  a  greater  number  of  changes  any  of  them  will 
receive  in  the  hands  of  a  chymist,  by  the  application  of 
other  bodies,  will  not  think  it  strange  that  I  count  the  pro- 
perties of  any  sort  of  bodies  not  easy  to  be  collected  and 
completely  known  by  the  ways  of  inquiry  which  our  Acuities 
are  capable  of  They  being  therefore  at  least  so  many,  that 
no  man  can  know  the  precise  and  definite  number,  they  are 
differently  discovered  by  different  men,  according  to  their 
various  skill,  attention,  and  ways  of  handling;  who  therefore 
cannot  choose  but  have  different  ideas  of  the  same  substance, 
and  therefore  make  the  signification  of  its  common  name 
very  various  and  uncertain.  For  the  complex  ideas  of  sub- 
fitanoes  being  made  up  of  such  simple  ones  as  are  supposed 
to  co-exist  in  nature,  every  one  has  a  right  to  put  into  his 
complex  idea  those  qualities  he  has  found  to  be  united  to- 
gether. For  though  in  the  substance  of  gold  one  satisfies 
himself  with  colour  and  weight,  yet  another  thinks  solubility 
in  aq.  regia  as  necessary  to  be  joined  with  that  colour  in  hia 
idea  of  gold,  as  any  one  does  its  fusibility ;  solubility  in 
^.  regia  being  a  quality  as  constantly  joined  with  its  colour 
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And  weight  aa  fiiaibility  or  any  other;  others  put  into  it 
ductility  or  fixedness,  &a,  as  they  have  been  taught  by 
tradition  or  experience.  Who  of  all  these  has  established 
the  right  signification  of  the  word,  gold?  or  who  shall  be 
the  judge  to  determine?  Each  has  his  standard  in  nature, 
which  he  appeals  to,  and  with  reason  thinks  he  has  the  same 
right  to  put  into  his  complex  idea  signified  by  the  word  gold, 
those  qualities,  which,  upon  trial,  he  has  found  united;  as 
another  who  has  not  so  well  examined  has  to  leave  them 
out;  or  a  third,  who  has  made  other  trials,  has  to  put  ir 
others.  For  the  union  in  nature  of  these  qualities  being  the 
true  ground  of  their  union  in  one  complex  idea,  who  can  say 
one  of  them  has  more  reason  to  be  put  in  or  left  out  than 
another?  From  hence  it  will  imavoidably  follow,  that  the 
complex  ideas  of  substances  in  men  using  the  same  names 
for  them,  will  be  very  various,  and  so  the  significations  of 
those  names  very  uncertain. 

14.  Thirdly  J  To  co-existing  QiudUiea  which  a/re  knovm  but 
nnperfectli/. — Besides,  there  is  scarce  any  particular  thing 
existing;  which,  in  some  of  its  simple  ideas,  does  not  com- 
municate with  a  greater,  and  in  others  a  less  number  of  par- 
ticular beings:  who  shall  determine  in  this  case  which  are 
those  that  are  to  make  up  the  precise  collection  that  is  to  be 
signified  by  the  specific  name?  or  can  with  any  just  authority 
prescribe  which  obvious  or  common  qualities  are  to  be  left 
out ;  or  which  more  secret  or  more  particular  are  to  be  put 
into  the  signification  of  the  name  of  any  substance?  All 
which  together  seldom  or  never  &il  to  produce  that  various 
and  doubtful  signification  in  the  names  of  subst-ances  which 
causes  such  uncertainty,  disputes,  or  mistakes,  when  we  come 
to  a  philosophical  use  of  them. 

15.  With  this  Imperfection — they  may  serve  /or  civile  htU 
not  well  for  philosophical  Use, — It  is  true,  as  to  civil  and  com- 
mon conversation,  the  general  names  of  substances,  regulated 
in  their  ordinary  signification  by  some  obvious  qualities,  (as 
by  the  shape  and  figure  in  things  of  known  seminal  propa- 
gation, and  in  other  substances,  for  the  most  part  by  colour, 
joined  with  some  other  sensible  qualities,)  do  well  enough  to 
design  the  things  men  would  be  imderstood  to  speak  of:  and 
so  they  usually  conceive  well  enough  the  substances  meant 
by  the  word  gold  or  apple,  to  dist^iguish  the  one  fiom  the 
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other.  6at  in  philosophical  inquiries  and  debates,  when 
general  truths  are  to  be  established,  and  consequences  drawn 
from  positions  laid  down,  there  the  precise  signification  of 
the  names  of  substances  will  be  found  not  only  not  to  be  well 
established,  but  also  very  hard  to  be  so.  For  example :  he 
«hat  shall  make  malleableness  or  a  certain  degrbi.  ^f  fixed- 
ness a  part  of  his  complex  idea  of  gold,  may  make  propo- 
sitions concerning  gold,  and  draw  consequences  from  them 
that  will  truly  and  clearly  follow  from  gold,  taken  in  such 
a  signification :  but  yet  such  as  another  man  can  never  be 
forced  to  admit,  nor  be  convinced  of  their  truth,  who  makes 
not  malleableness  or  the  same  degree  of  fixedness  part  of 
that  complex  idea  that  the  name  gold,  in  his  use  of  it,  stands 
for. 

16.  Indcmce,  Liqwor, — ^This  is  a  natural  and  almost  un- 
avoidable imperfection  in  almost  all  the  names  of  substances 
in  all  languages  whatsoever,  which  men  will  easily  find 
when,  once  passing  from  confused  or  loose  notions,  they 
come  to  more  strict  and  close  inquiries.  For  then  they  will 
be  convinced  how  doubtful  and  obscure  those  woi*ds  are  in 
their  signification  which  in  ordinary  use  appeared  very  clear 
and  determined.  I  was  once  in  a  meeting  of  very  learned 
and  ingenious  physicians,  where  by  chance  there  arose  a 
question,  whether  any  liquor  passed  through  the  filaments 
of  the  nerves.  The  debate  having  been  managed  a  good 
while  by  variety  of  arguments  on  both  sides,  I  (who  had 
been  used  to  suspect  that  the  greatest  part  of  disputes  were 
more  about  the  signification  of  words  than  a  real  difference 
in  the  conception  of  things)  desired,  that,  before  they  went 
any  further  on  in  this  dispute,  they  would  first  examine  and 
establish  amongst  them,  what  the  word  liquor  signified. 
They  at  first  were  a  little  surprised  at  the  proposal,  and  had 
they  been  persons  less  ingenious,  they  might  perhaps  have 
taken  it  for  a  very  frivolous  or  extravagant  one :  since  there 
was  no  one  there  that  thought  not  himself  to  understand  very 
perfectly  what  the  word  liquor  stood  for,  which  I  think,  too, 
none  of  tie  most  perplexed  names  of  substances.  However, 
they  were  pleased  to  comply  with  my  motion;  and  upon 
examination  found  that  the  signification  of  that  word  was  not 
«o  settled  or  certain  as  they  had  aJl  imagined ;  but  that  each 
of  them  made  it  a  sign  of  a  difierent  complex  idea.     Thia 
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made  them  perceive  that  the  main  of  their  dispute  was 
Ckbout  the  signification  of  that  term ;  and  that  they  differed 
▼eiy  little  in  their  opinions  concerning  some  fluid  and  subtle 
matter,  paseting  through  the  conduits  of  the  nerves ;  though 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  agree  whether  it  was  to  be  called  liquor 
or  no — a  thing,  which,  when  considered,  they  thought  it  not 
worth  the  contending  about.* 

17.  Instance,  Gold. — ^How  much  this  is  the  case  in  the 
great^t  part  of  disputes  that  men  are  engaged  so  hotly  in, 
I  shall  perhaps  have  an  occasion  Id  another  place  to  take 
notice.  Let  us  only  here  consider  a  little  more  exactly  the 
fore-mentioned  instance  of  the  word  gold,  and  we  shall  see 
how  hard  it  is  precisely  to  determine  its  signification.  I 
think  all  agi-ee  to  make  it  stand  for  a  body  of  a  certain  yel- 
low shining  colour;  which  being  the  idea  to  which  chil(Lren 
have  annexed  that  name,  the  shining  yellow  part  of  a  pea- 
oock*s  tail  is  properly  to  them  gold.  Others  finding  fusi- 
bility joined  with  that  yellow  colour  in  certain  parcels  of 
matter,  make  of  that  combination  a  complex  idea,  to  which 
they  give  the  name  gold,  to  denote  a  sort  of  substances;  and 
BO  exclude  from  being  gold  all  such  yellow  shining  bodies 
as  by  fire  will  be  reduced  to  ashes;  and  admit  to  be  of  that 

*  The  controversy  here  alluded  to  still  remains  unsettled ;  the  hypo- 
theses, of  physiologists  on  the  subject  being  in  fact  as  numerous  as  eyer. 
Blumenbach  represents  the  present  state  of  opinion  among  scientiSc 
men ;  and  from  bis  account  the  reader  will  probably  infer  that  the  dispute 
is  likely  to  be  oo- lasting  with  physiology  itself.  Speaking  of  the  nature  of 
the  nerves,  he  observes: — **Mo8t  opimons  on  this  subject  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes :  the  one  regards  the  actions  of  the  nervous  system  as 
consisting  in  an  oscillatory  n.otion ;  the  other  abscribes  it  to  the  motion 
of  a  certain  fluid,  whose  nature  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  by  some  called 
animal  spirits,  and  supposed  to  run  in  vessels ;  by  others  conceived  to 
be  a  matter  analogous  to  fire,  to  light,  to  a  peculiar  sther,  to  oxygen, 
to  electricity,  or  to  magnetism,  &c.  Although  I  would  by  no  means 
assent  to  eiUier  of  these  opinions,  I  may  be  allowed  to  obeerve,  that 
most  arguments  brought  by  one  party  against  the  hypothesis  of  the  other, 
must  necessarily  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  subtlety  either  of  the  of>- 
cillations  (if  any  such  exist)  of  the  nerves,  or  to  that  of  tLe  nervous 
fl^uid.  These  two  hypotheses  may  perhaps  be  united,  by  supposing  a 
nervous  fluid,  thrown  into  oscillatory  vibrations  by  the  action  of  stimu- 
Unts.  The  analogy  between  the  structure  of  the  brain  and  some  secret- 
inflT  organs  favoun  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  nervous /liid.  But 
tuhes  and  canaU  are  evidently  no  more  requisite  for  its  conveyance,  tlian 
they  are  requisite  in  bibulous  paper,  or  any  other  material  employed  foi 
•     (Physiology,  g  222,  et  seq.)— En. 
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^peciei^  or  to  be  comprehended  under  that  name  gold,  only 
gach  substances  as,  having  tiiat  shining  jellow  colour,  will 
by  fire  be  reduced  to  fusion  and  not  to  a^ies.  Another,  by 
the  same  reason,  adds  the  weight,  which,  being  a  quality  as 
straightly  joined  with  that  colour  as  its  fusibility,  he  thinks 
has  the  same  reason  to  be  joined  in  its  idea,  and  to  be  sig- 
nified by  its  name ;  and  therefore  the  other  made  up  of  body, 
of  such  a  colour  and  fusibility,  to  be  imperfect;  and  so  on 
of  all  the  rest :  wherein  no  one  can  show  a  reason  whv  some 
of  the  inseparable  qualities  that  are  always  united  in  nature 
should  be  put  into  the  nominal  easence,  and  others  left  out : 
or  why  the  word  gold  signifying  that  sort  of  body  the  ring 
on  his  finger  is  made  o^  should  determine  that  sort  rather 
by  its  colour,  weight,  and  fusibility,  than  by  its  colour, 
weight,  and  solubUity  in  aq.  r^ia:  since  the  dissolving  it 
by  that  liquor  is  as  inseparable  from  it  as  the  fusion  by  fire ; 
and  they  are  both  of  them  nothing  but  the  relation  which 
that  substance  has  to  two  other  bodies,  which  have  a  power 
to  operate  differently  upon  it.  For  by  what  right  is  it  that 
fusibility  comes  to  be  a  part  of  the  essence  signified  by  the 
word  gold,  and  solubility  but  a  property  of  it?  or  why  is 
its  colour  part  of  the  essence,  and  its  malleableness  but  a 
property  f  That  which  I  mean  is  this,  that  these  being  all 
but  properties,  depending  on  its  real  constitution,  and  nothing 
but  powers,  either  active  or  passive,  in  reference  to 'other 
bodies,  no  one  has  authority  to  determine  the  signification 
of  the  word  gold  (as  refen^  to  such  a  body  existing  in 
nature)  more  to  one  collection  of  ideas  to  be  found  in  that 
body  than  to  another;  whereby  the  signification  of  that 
name  must  unavoidably  be  very  uncertain ;  since,  as  has  been 
said,  several  people  observe  several  properties  in  the  same 
substance,  and  I  think  I  may  say  nobody  at  alL  And  there- 
fore we  have  but  very  imperfect  descriptions  of  things,  and 
words  have  very  uncertain  significations. 

18.  The  Na/mes  of  dmpis  Ideas  the  leaet  dovbtfid, — From 
what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  observe  what  has  been 
before  remarked,  viz.,  that  the  names  of  simple  ideas  are, 
of  all  others,  the  least  liable  to  mistakes,  and  that  for  these 
reasons :  First,  Because  the  ideas  they  stand  for  being  each 
but  one  single  perception  are  much  easier  got,  and  more 
clearly  retained  than  the  more  <x>mplex  ones,  and  therefore 
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tre  not  liable  to  the  uncertainty  which  usually  attends  those 
compounded  ones  of  substances  and  mixed  modes,  in  which 
the  precise  number  of  simple  ideas  that  make  them  up  are 
not  easily  agreed,  and  so  readily  kept  in  the  mind;  and 
Secondly,  Because  they  are  never  referred  to  any  other 
essence,  but  barely  that  perception  they  immediately  signify . 
which  reference  is  that  which  renders  the  signification  of  the 
names  of  substances  naturaUy  so  perplexed,  and  gives  occa- 
sion to  so  many  disputes.  Men  that  do  not  perversely  use 
their  words,  or  on  purpose  set  themselves  to  cavil,  seldom 
mistake  in  any  language  which  they  are  acquainted  with, 
the  use  and  signification  of  the  names  of  simple  ideas.  White 
and  sweet,  yellow  and  bitter,  carry  a  very  obvious  meaning 
with  them,  which  every  one  precisely  comprehends,  or  easily 
perceives  he  is  ignorant  of,  and  seeks  to  be  informed;  but 
what  precise  collection  of  simple  ideas  modesty  or  frugality 
stand  for  in  another's  use  is  not  so  certainly  known,  and 
however  we  are  apt  to  think  we  well  enough  know  what  is 
mcftnt  by  gold  or  iron ;  yet  the  precise  complex  idea  others 
make  them  the  signs  of,  is  not  so  certain,  and  I  believe  it  in 
very  seldom  that,  in  speaker  and  hearer,  they  stand  for  exactly 
the  same  collection;  which  must  needs  produce  mistakes 
and  disputes  when  they  are  made  use  of  in  discourses, 
wherein  men  have  to  do  with  universal  propositions,  and 
would  settle  in  their  miixls  universal  truths,  and  consider 
the  consequences  that  follow  from  them. 

19.  And  next  to  them,  simple  Modes. — "By  the  same  rule, 
the  names  of  simple  modes  are,  next  to  those  of  simple  ideas, 
least  liable  to  doubt  and  uncertainty,  especially  those  of 
figure  and  number,  of  which  men  have  so  clear  and  distinct 
ideas.  Who  ever  that  had  a  mind  to  understand  them  mis- 
took the  ordinary  meaning  of  seven,  or  a  triangle]  and  in 
general  the  least  compounded  ideas  in  every  kind  have  the 
least  dubious  names. 

20.  The  most  doubtful  wrs  the  Names  of  very  oompownded 
miaxd  Modes  cmd  Substa/nces. — Mixed  modes,  therefore,  that  are 
made  up  but  of  a  few  and  obvious  simple  ideas,  have  usually 
names  of  no  very  uncertain  signification.  But  the  names  of 
mixed  modes,  which  comprehend  a  great  number  of  simple 
ideas,  are  commonly  of  a  very  doubtful  and  undetermined 
B>eanin^  as  has  been  shown.     The  names  of  substances  being 
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um«xed  to  ideu  that  are  neither  the  real  esacnces  nor  exact 
represetitations  of  the  patterns  they  are  referred  to,  oro  liable 
to  yet  greater  imperfection  and  uncertainty,  eapecially  when 
we  come  to  a  philosophical  use  of  them, 

21.  Why  this  Im/perfactiix^  charged  upon  Words. — The  great 
dinorder  that  happens  in  our  names  of  substances  proceeding, 
for  the  most  part,  from  our  want  of  knowledge  and  inability 
to  penetrate  into  their  real  constitutions,  it  may  probably  be 
wondered  why  I  charge  this  as  an  imperfection  rather  upon 
our  worda  than  understandings.  This  exception  has  so 
much  appearance  of  Justice,  that  I  think  myself  obliged  to 
give  a  reason  why  I  have  followed  this  method.  I  must 
confess,  then,  that,  when  I  first  began  this  discourse  of  the 
understanding,  and  a  good  while  after,  I  had  not  the  least 
thought  that  any  consideration  of  words  was  at  all  necessary 
to  it;  butwhen,IiaTing  passed  over  the  original  and  composition 
I  of  our  ideas,  I  began  to  examine  the  extent  and  certainty  of 
our  knowledge,  I  found  it  had  ho  near  a  connexion  with 
words,  that,  unless  their  force  and  manner  of  signification 

(were  fiivt  well  observed,  there  could  be  very  little  said  clearly 
and  pertinently  concerning  knowledge,  which  being  conver- 
sant about  truth,  had  constantly  to  do  with  propositions; 
and  though  it  terminated  in  things,  yet  it  was  for  the  most 
part  so  much  by  the  intervention  of  words,  that  they  seemed 
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the  instrament  of  knowledge,  more  thoroughly  weighed,  a 
great  many  of  the  controversies  that  make  such  a  noise  in  the 
world,  would  of  themselves  cease;  and  the  way  to  knowledge, 
and  perhaps  peace  too,  lie  a  great  deal  opener  thanit  does. 

22.  This  should  teotch  tis  Moderation  in  imposing  our  own 
Sense  of  old  AtUhors, — Sure  I  am  that  the  signification  ot 
words  in  all  languages  depending  very  much  on  the  thoughts, 
notions,  and  ideas  of  him  that  uses  them,  must  unavoidably 
be  of  great  uncertainty  to  men  of  the  same  language  and 
country.  This  is  so  evident  in  the  Greek  authors,  that  he 
that  shall  peruse  their  writings  will  find  in  almost  eveiy  one  of 
ihem  a  distinct  language,  though  the  same  words.  But  when 
to  this  natural  difficulty  in  every  country  there  shall  be  added 
different  countries  and  remote  ages,  wherein  the  speakers  and 
writers  had  very  different  notions,  tempers,  customs,  ornaments, 
and  figures  of  speech,  ^.,  every  one  of  which  influenced  the 
signification  of  their  words  then,  though  to  us  now  they  are 
IcMBt  and  unknown ;  it  would  become  us  to  be  charitable  one 
to  another  in  our  interpretations  or  misunderstanding  of 
thoee  ancient  writings ;  which,  though  of  great  concernment 
to  be  understood,  are  liable  to  the  unavoidable  difficulties  of 
speech,  which  (if  we  except  the  names  of  simple  ideas,  and 
some  very  obvious  things)  is  not  capable,  without  a  constant 
defining  the  terms,  of  conveying  the  sense  and  intention  of 
tiie  spedcer,  without  any  manner  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
to  the  hearer.  And  in  discourses  of  religion,  law,  and 
morality,  as  they  are  matters  of  the  highest  concernment,  so 
there  will  be  the  greatest  difficulty. 

23.  The  volumes  of  interpreters  and  commentators  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  are  but  too  manifest  proofs  of  this. 
Though  everything  said  in  the  text  be  infallibly  true,  yet 
the  reader  may  be-— nay,  cannot  choose  but  be  very  fallible 
in  the  understanding  of  it.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered,  that 
the  will  of  Ood,  when  clothed  in  words,  should  be  liable  to 
that  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  unavoidably  attends  that 
sort  of  conveyance;  when  even  his  Son,  whUst  clothed  in 
fieeh,  was  subject  to  aU  the  frailties  and  inconveniences  of 
humim  nature,  sin  excepted.  And  we  ought  to  magnify  his 
goodness  that  he  hath  spread  before  all  the  world  such  legible 
characters  of  his  works  and  providence,  and  given  all  man* 
kind  80  sufficient  a  light  of  reason,  that  they  to  whom  thia 
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wiifcten  word  never  came,  ootdd  not  (whenever  they  set 
tbemselyes  to  search)  either  doubt  of  the  being  of  a  Qod,  or 
of  the  obedience  due  to  him.  Since,  then,  the  precepts  of 
natural  religion  are  phun,  and  very  intelligible  to  all  man- 
kind, and  seldom  come  to  be  controyerted ;  and  other  revealed 
truths  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  books  and  languages  are 
liable  to  the  common  and  natural  obscurities  and  difficulties 
incident  to  words;  methinks  it  would  become  us  to  be  more 
careful  and  diligent  in  observing  the  former,  and  lees  magis- 
terial, positive,  and  imperious,  in  imposing  our  own  sense  and 
interpretations  of  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  ABUSE  OF  WORDS. 

1.  Abuse  of  Words. — Besides  the  imperfection  that  is 
naturally  in  language,  and  the  obscurity  and  confusion  that 
is  so  hard  to  be  avoided  in  the  use  of  words,  there  are  several 
wilful  £eiults  and  neglects  which  men  are  guilty  of  in  this 
way  of  communication,  whereby  they  render  these  signs  less 
clear  and  distinct  in  their  signification  than  naturally  they 
need  to  be. 

2.  Firsts  Words  wiihotU  any,  or  wiihotU  dear  Ideat, — First, 
In  this  kind  the  first  and  most  palpable  abuse  is,  the  using 
of  words  without  clear  and  distinct  ideas;  or,  whidi  is  worse, 
signs  without  anything  signified.  Of  these  there  are  two 
sorts. 

1.  One  may  observe  in  all  languages  certain  words,  that, 
if  they  be  examined,  will  be  found  in  their  first  original  and 
their  appropriated  use  not  to  stand  for  any  clear  and  distinct 
ideas.  These,  for  the  most  part,  the  several  sects  of  philosophy 
and  religion  have  introduced ;  for  their  authors  or  promoters, 
either  afi*ecting  something  singular  and  out  of  the  way  of 
common  apprehensions,  or  to  support  some  strange  opinions, 
or  cover  some  weakness  of  their  hypothesis,  seldom  &il  to 
coin  new  words,  and  such  as,  when  they  come  to  be  examined, 
may  justly  be  called  insignificant  terms.  For  having  either 
had  no  determinate  collection  of  ideas  annexed  to  them  when 
they  were  first  invented ;  or  at  least  such  as,  if  well  examined, 
will  be  found  inconsistent;  it  is  uo  wonder,  i^  after  inward, 
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the  vulgar  use  cf  the  same  party  they  remain  empiy  sounds 
with  little  or  no  signification  amongst  those  who  think  it 
enough  to  have  them  often  in  their  mouths,  as  the  distin- 
guishing characters  of  their  church  or  school,  without  much 
croubling  their  heads  to  examine  what  are  the  precise  ideas 
tthey  stand  for.  I  shall  not  need  here  to  heap  up  instances — 
eveiy  man*s  reading  and  conversation  will  sufficiently  ftunish 
bim,  or  if  he  wuits  to  be  better  stored,  the  great  mint- 
masters  of  this  kind  of  terms,  I  mean  the  schoolmen  and 
metaphysicians  (under  which  I  think  the  disputing  natural 
and  moral  philosophers  of  these  latter  ages  may  be  compre- 
hended) have  wherewithal  abundantly  to  content  him. 

3.  rL  Others  there  be  who  extend  this  abuse  yet  further, 
who  take  so  little  care  to  lay  by  word8>  which,  in  their 
primary  notation  have  scarce  any  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
which  they  are  annexed  to,  that  by  an  unpardonable  neg- 
ligence they  familiarly  use  words  which  the  propriety  of 
hngoage  has  affixed  to  very  important  ideas,  without  any 
distinct  meaning  at  all.  Wisdom,  glory,  grace,  d^.,  are 
words  frequent  enough  in  every  man  s  mouth ;  but  if  a  great 
many  of  thoae  who  use  them  should  be  asked  what  they 
mean  by  them,  they  woidd  be  at  a  stand,  and  not  know  what 
to  answer:  a  plain  proof,  that,  though  they  have  learned 
those  sounds,  and  have  them  ready  at  their  tongues*  end,  yet 
there  are  no  determined  ideas  laid  up  in  their  minds,  which 
are  to  be  expressed  to  others  by  them. 

4.  Occasioned  by  leoflming  Na/mes  before  the  Ideas  (key  be- 
hng  to. — ^Men  having  been  accustomed  from  their  cradles  to 
learn  words  which  are  easily  got  and  retained,  before  they 
knew  or  had  firamed  the  complex  ideas  to  which  they  were 
annexed,  or  which  were  to  be  fotmd  in  the  things  they  were 
thought  to  stand  for,  they  usually  continue  to  do  so  all  their 
lives;  and  without  taking  the  pains  necessary  to  settle  in 
their  minds  determined  ideas,  they  use  their  words  for  such 
unsteady  and  confused  notions  as  they  have;  contenting 
tiiemselves  with  the  same  words  other  people  use :  as  if  their 
very  sound  necessarily  carried  with  it  constantly  the  same 
meaning.  This,  though  men  make  a  shift  with  in  the  ordi- 
nary occurrences  of  life,  where  they  find  it  necessary  to  be 
understood,  and  therefore  they  make  signs  till  they  are  so : 
jet  this  insignificaiioy  in  their  words,  when  they  come  to 
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reason  concerning  either  their  tenets  or  interest,  manifestly 
fills  their  discourse  with  abundance  of  empty  unintelligiblo 
noise  and  jargon,  especially  in  moral  matters,  where  the 
words  for  the  most  part  standing  for  arbitrary  and  numerous 
collections  of  ideas,  not  regularly  and  permanently  united  in 
nature,  their  bare  sounds  are  often  only  thought  on,  or  at 
least  very  obscure  and  uncertain  notions  annexed  to  them. 
Men  take  the  words  they  find  in  use  amongst  their  neigh- 
bours; and  that  they  may  not  seem  ignorant  what  they 
stand  for,  use  them  confidently,  without  much  troubling 
their  heads  about  a  certain  fixed  meaning;  whereby,  besidon 
the  ease  of  it,  they  obtain  this  advantage,  that,  as  in  such 
discourses  they  seldom  are  in  the  rights  so  they  are  as  seldom 
to  be  convinced  that  they  are  in  the  wrong;  it  being  all  one 
to  go  about  to  draw  those  men  out  of  their  mistakes  who 
have  no  settled  notions,  as  to  dispossess  a  ^'agrant  of  his 
habitation  who  has  no  settled  abode.  This  I  guess  to  be  so, 
and  every  one  may  observe  in  himself  and  others  whether  it 
be  so  or  not. 

5.  II.  UnsUady  Application  of  them, — Secondly,  Another 
great  abuse  of  words  is  inconstancy  in  the  use  of  them.  It 
is  hard  to  find  a  discourse  written  on  any  subject,  especially 
of  controversy,  wherein  one  shall  not  observe,  if  he  read  with 
attention,  the  same  words  (and  those  commonly  the  most 
material  in  the  discourse,  and  upon  which  the  argument 
turns)  used  sometimes  for  one  collection  of  simple  ideas,  and 
sometimes  for  another;  which  is  a  perfect  abuse  of  language : 
words  being  intended  for  signs  of  my  ideas  to  make  them 
known  to  others,  not  by  any  natural  signification,  but  by  a 
voluntaiy  imposition,  it  is  plain  cheat  and  abuse,  when  I 
make  them  stand  sometimes  for  one  thing  and  sometimes  for 
another;  the  wilful  doing  whereof  can  be  imputed  to  nothing 
but  great  folly,  or  greater  dishonesty.  And  a  man  in  his 
accounts  with  another  may,  with  as  much  fairness  make  the 
characters  of  numbers  stand  sometimes  for  one  and  sometimes 
for  another  collection  of  units  (v.  g.,  this  character,  3,  stands 
sometimes  for  three,  sometimes  for  four,  and  sometimes  for 
eight)  as  in  his  discourse  or  reasoning  make  the  same  words 
stand  for  different  collections  of  simple  ideas.  If  men  should 
do  so  in  their  reckonings,  I  wonder  who  would  bave  to  do 
with  themt    One  who  would  speak  thus  in  the  affidrs  and 
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business  of  the  world,  and  call  8  sometimes  seven,  and  some- 
time$«  nine,  as  best  served  his  advantage,  would  presently 
have  clapped  upon  him  one  of  the  two  names  men  are  com 
monly  disgusted  with.  And  yet  in  arguings  and  learned 
contests,  the  same  sort  of  proceedings  passes  commonly  for 
wit  and  learning;  but  to  me  it  appears  a  greater  dishonesty 
than  the  misplacing  of  counters  in  the  casting  up  a  debt; 
and  the  cheat  the  greater,  by  how  much  truth  is  of  greater 
concernment  and  value  than  money. 

6.  III.  Affected  OhscwrUy  by  wrong  Application, — ^Thirdly 
Another  abuse  of  language  is  an  affected  obscurity,  by  either 
applying  old  words  to  new  and  \musual  significations,  or  in* 
troducing  new  and  ambiguous  terms,  without  defining  either; 
or  else  putting  them  so  together,  as  may  confound  their  ordi- 
naiy  meaning.  Though  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  has  been 
most  eminent  in  this  way,  yet  other  sects  have  not  been  wholly 
(dear  of  it.  There  are  scarce  any  of  them  that  are  not  cum- 
bered with  some  difficulties  (such  is  the  imperfection  of 
human  knowledge)  which  they  have  been  fiun  to  cover  with 
obsctirity  of  terms,  and  to  confound  the  signification  of  words, 
which,  like  a  mist  before  people's  eyes,  might  hinder  their 
weak  parts  from  being  discoveml.  That  body  and  extension 
in  common  use  stand  for  two  distinct  ideas,  is  plain  to  any 
one  that  will  but  reflect  a  little.  For  were  their  signification 
precisely  the  same,  it  would  be  proper,  and  as  intelligible  to 
say,  the  body  of  an  extension,  as  the  extension  of  a  body; 
and  yet  there  are  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  confound 
their  signification.  To  this  abuse,  and  the  mischiefs  of  con- 
founding the  signification  of  words,  logic  and  the  liberal 
sciences,  as  they  have  been  handled  in  the  schools,  have  given 
reputation;  and  the  admired  art  of  disputing  hath  added 
much  to  the  natural  imperfection  of  languages,  whilst  it  has 
been  made  use  of  and  fitted  to  perplex  the  signification  of 
words,  more  than  to  discover  the  knowledge  and  truth  of 
things;  and  he  that  will  look  into  that  sort  of  learned 
writings,  will  find  the  words  there  much  more  obscure^ 
uncertain,  and  imdetermined  in  their  meaning,  than  they  are 
in  ordinary  conversation. 

7.  Logic  cmd  Ditpute  have  much  corUrHmted  to  this, — Tlus 
18  unavoidably  to  be  so,  where  men*n  parts  and  learning  are 
estimated  by  their  skill  in  disjputing.     And  if  reputation  and 
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reward  shall  attend  these  conquests,  which  depend  mostly  oi 
the  fineness  and  niceties  of  words,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  wit 
of  man  so  employed,  should  perplex,  involve,  and  subtilize 
the  signification  of  sounds,  so  as  never  to  want  something  to 
say  in  opposing  or  defending  any  question ;  the  victory  being 
adjudged  not  to  him  who  had  truth  on  his  side,  but  the  last 
word  in  the  dispute. 

8.  Calling  U  SvbtUty, — ^This,  though  a  very  useless  skill, 
and  that  which  I  think  the  direct  opposite  to  the  ways  of 
knowledge,  hath  yet  passed  hitherto  under  the  laudable  and 
esteemed  names  of  subtilty  and  acuteness,  and  has  had  the 
applause  of  the  schools,  and  encouragement  of  one  part  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  world*   And  no  wonder,  since  the  philoso- 
phers of  old,  (the  disputing  and  wrangling  philosophers,  I 
mean  such  as  Luoian  wittily  and  with  reason  taxes,)  and  the 
8choolmen  since,  aiming  at  glory  and  esteem  for  their  great 
and  universal  knowledge,  easier  a  great  deal  to  be  pretended 
to  than  really  acquired,  found  this  a  good  expedient  to  cover 
their  ignorance  with  a  curious  and  inexplicable  web  of  per- 
plexed words,  and  procure  to  themselves  the  admiration  of 
others  by  unintelligible  terms,  the  apter  to  produce  wonder 
because  they  could  not  be  understood  ;  whilst  it  appears  in 
all  history,  that  these  profound  doctors  were  no  wiser  nor 
more  useful  than  their  neighbours,  and  brought  but  small 
advantage  to  human  life  or  the  societies  wherein  they  lived ; 
unless  the  coining  of  new  words  where  they  produced  no  new 
things  to  apply  them  to,  or  the  perplexing  or  obscuring  the 
Fignification  of  old  ones,  and  so  bringing  all  things  into 
question  and  dispute,  were  a  thing  profitable  to  the  life  of 
man,  or  worthy  commendation  and  reward. 

9.  This  Learning  very  litUe  hen^Ua  Society. — For,  notwith- 
standing these  learned  disputants,  these  all-knowing  doctors, 
it  was  to  the  unscholastic  statesman  that  the  governments  oiF 
the  world  owed  their  peace,  defence,  and  liberties ;  and  from 
the  illiterate  and  contemned  mechanic  (a  name  of  disgrace) 
that  they  received  the  improvements  of  useful  arta  Never- 
theless>  this  artificial  ignorance  and  learned  gibberish  pre- 
vailed mightily  in  these  last  ages,  by  the  interest  and  artifice 
of  those  who  found  no  easier  way  to  that  pitch  of  authority 

*  For  exampli^  in  hie  Hermoiiums,  Anglei^  mod  Hale  oC  tbe  PUloec^ 
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and  dominion  thej  have  attained,  than  hj  amusing  the  men 
of  businesB  and  ignorant  with  hard  words,  or  employing  the 
ingenioos  and  idle  in  intricate  disputes  about  unintelligible 
terms,  and  holding  them  perpetually  entangled  in  that  end- 
less labjrrinth.  Besides,  there  is  no  such  way  to  gain  ad- 
mittance or  give  defence  to  strange  and  absurd  doctrines, 
as  to  guard  them  round  about  with  legions  of  obscure,  doubt- 
fol,  and  undefined  words,  which  yet  make  these  retreats 
more  like  the  dens  of  robbers,  or  holes  of  foxes,  than  the 
fortresses  of  £ur  warriors^  which,  if  it  be  hard  to  get  them 
oat  0^  it  is  not  for  the  strength  that  is  in  them,  but  the 
briars  and  thorns,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  thickets  they  are 
beset  with.  For  untruth  being  imacceptable  to  the  mind 
of  man,  there  is  no  other  defence  left  for  absurdity  but 
obscurity. 

10.  But  destroys  tha  InHrwnents  of  Knowledge  and  Com- 
nminicaUon, — Thus  learned  ignorance,  and  this  art  of  keeping 
eren  inquisitive  men  from  true  knowledge  hath  been  pro- 
pagated in  the  world,  and  hath  much  perplexed  whilst  it 
{Hietended  to  inform  the  understanding.  For  we  see  that 
other  well-meaning  and  wise  men,  whose  education  and  parts 
had  not  acquired  that  acuteness,  could  intelligibly  express 
themselves  to  one  another,  and  in  its  plain  use  make  a  benefit 
of  language.  But  though  unlearned  men  well  enough  under- 
stood the  words  white  and  black,  &c,  and  had  constant 
notions  of  the  ideas  signified  by  those  words,  yet  there  were 
philosophers  found  who  had  learning  and  subtility  enough  to 
prove  that  snow  was  black ;  L  e.,  to  prove  that  white  was 
black.  Whereby  they  had  the  advantage  to  destroy  the 
instruments  and  means  of  discourse,  conversation,  instruction, 
and  society,  whilst  with  great  art  and  subtilty  they  did  no 
more  but  perplex  and  confound  the  signification  of  words, 
and  thereby  render  language  less  useful  than  the  real  de- 
fects of  it  had  made  it;  a  gift  which  the  illiterate  had  not 
attained  to. 

11.  Aa  useful  as  to  confovnd  the  Sou/nd  of  the  Letters. — 
These  learned  men  did  equally  instruct  men's  understandings 
and  profit  their  lives,  as  he  who  should  alter  the  significa^ 
tion  of  known  characters,  and  by  a  subtle  device  of  learning; 
&r  surpassing  the  capacity  of  the  illiterate,  dull,  and  vulgar, 
should  in  his  writing  show  that  he  could  put  A  for  B,  ami 
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D  for  "E,  drc.,  to  the  n:  small  admiration  and  benefit  of 
reader;  it  being  as  senseless  to  put  blade,  which  is  a  word 
agreed  on  to  stand  for  one  sensible  idea,  to  put  it^  I  say 
for  another,  or  the  contrary  idea;  Le.,  to  call  snow  black, 
as  to  put  this  mark  A,  which  is  a  character  agreed  on  to 
stand  for  one  modification  of  sound  made  by.  a  certain  motion 
of-  the  organs  of  speech,  for  B,  which  is  agreed  on  to  stand 
for  another  modification  of  sound  made  by  another  certain 
mode  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

1 2.  This  Art  has  perplexed  Religion  cmd  Justice, — Nor  hath 
this  mischief  stopped  in  logical  niceties,  or  curious  empty 
speculations;  it  hath  invaded  the  great  concernments  of 
human  life  and  society— obscured  and  perplexed  the  material 
truths  of  law  and  divinity — ^brought  confusion,  disorder,  and 
uncertainty  into  the  affiurs  of  mankind,  and  if  not  destroyed, 
yet  in  a  great  measure  rendered  useless  these  two  great  rules, 
religion  and  justice.  What  have  the  greatest  part  of  the 
comments  and  disputes  upon  the  laws  of  God  and  man  served 
for,  but  to  make  the  meaning  more  doubtful,  and  perplex 
the  sense]  What  have  been  the  efiect  of  those  multiplieil 
curious  distinctions  and  acute  niceties  but  obscurity  and 
unoertskinty,  leaving  the  words  more  unintelligible,  and  the 
reader  more  at  a  loss?  How  else  comes  it  to  pass  that  princes 
speaking  or  writing  to  their  servants,  in  their  ordiaary  com- 
mands are  easily  understood;  speaking  to  their  people  in 
their  laws,  are  not  sol  And,  as  I  remarked  before,  doth  it 
not  often  happen  that  a  man  of  an  ordinary  capacity  very 
well  understands  a  text  or  a  law  that  he  reads,  till  he  consults 
an  expositor  or  goes  to  coimsel,  who,  by  that  time  he  hath 
done  explaining  them,  makes  the  words  signify  either  nothing 
at  all,  or  what  he  pleases. 

\^.  And  ought  not  to  pass  for  Learning, — ^Whether  any 
by-interests  of  these  professions  have  occasioned  this,  I  will 
not  hero  examine;  but  I  leave  it  to  be  considered  whether 
it  woidd  not  be  well  for  mankind,  whose  concernment  it  is 
to  know  things  as  they  are,  and  to  do  what  they  ought,  and 
not  to  spend  their  lives  in  talking  about  them,  or  tossing 
words  to  and  fro;  whether  it  would  not  be  well,  I  say,  that 
the  use  of  words  were  made  plain  and  direct,  and  that  Ian* 
guage  which  was  given  us  for  the  improvement  of  knowledm 
^"Mi  bond  of  society,  should  not  be  employed  to  darken  tmth 
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aiid  unaettle  people's  rights,  to  raise  mists  and  render  un* 
intelligible  both  morality  and  religion?  or  that  at  least,  if 
ibis  will  happen,  it  should  not  be  thought  learning  or  know- 
ledge to  do  so) 

14.  IV.  Taking  them  /or  Things. — Fourthly,  Another 
gieat  abuse  of  words  is,  the  taking  them  for  things.  This, 
though  it  in  some  degree  concerns  all  names  in  general,  yet 
more  particularly  affects  those  of  substances.  To  this  abuse 
those  men  are  most  subject  who  most  confine  their  thpughts 
to  any  one  system,  and  give  themselves  up  into  a  fiim  belief 
of  the  perfection  of  any  received  hypothesis;  whereby  they 
come  to  be  persuaded  that  the  terms  of  that  sect  are  so  suited 
to  the  nature  of  things,  that  they  perfectly  correspond  with 
their  real  existence.  Who  is  there  that  has  been  bred  up 
in  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  who  does  not  think  the  ten 
names,  under  which  are  ranked  the  ten  predicaments,  to  be 
exactly  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things?  Who  is  there 
of  that  school  that  is  not  persuaded  that  substantial  forms, 
v^;etative  souls,  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  intentional  species, 
&&,  are  something  real?  These  words  men  have  learned 
from  their  very  entrance  upon  knowledge,  and  have  found 
their  masters  and  systems  lay  great  stress  upon  them;  and 
therefore  they  cannot  quit  the  opinion,  that  they  are  con- 
formable to  nature,  and  are  the  representations  of  something 
tiiat  really  exists.  The  Platonists  have  their  soul  of  the 
world,*  and  the  Epicureans  their  endeavour  towards  motion 
in  their  atoms,  when  at  rest.  There  is  scarce  any  sect  in 
philosophy  has  not  a  distinct  set  of  terms  that  others  un- 
derstand not;  but  yet  this  gibberish,  which,  in  the  weakness 
of  human  understanding,  serves  so  well  to  palliate  men's  ig- 
norance and  cover  their  erroi*s,  comes,  by  familiar  use  amongst 
those  of  the  same  tribe,  to  seem  the  most  important  part  of 
language,  and  of  all  other,  the  terms  the  most  significant; 
and  should  aerial  and  setherial  vehicles  come  once,  by  the 
prevalency  of  that  doctrine,  to  be  generally  received  any- 
where, no  doubt  those  terms  would  make  impressions  on 
men*s  minds,  so  as  to  establish  them  in  the  persuasion  of  the 
reality  of  such  things,  as  much  as  Peripatetic  forms  and 
intentional  species  have  heretofore  done. 

15.  Instance,  in  Matter, — How  much  names  taken  fox 

*  See  Tennemann's  HiBtoiy  of  Philosophy,  §  135 1  and  Tapdui  Phjno- 
logia  Btoicorum,  L  7,  diwi  7  9.~£i). 
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thinga  are  apt  to  misleaa  the  trnderstandlng,  the  attentiro 
reading  of  philosophical  writers  would  abondaiitlj  discover; 
and  that,  perhaps,  in  words  little  suspected  of  any  such  mia- 
use.  I  shall  instance  in  one  onlj,  and  that  a  very  familiar 
one:  how  many  intricate  disputes  have  there  b^n  about 
matter,  as  if  there  were  some  such  thing  really  in  nature, 
distinct  from  body,  as  it  is  evident  the  word  matter  stands 
for  an  idea  distinct  from  the  idea  of  body?  For  if  the  ideaa 
these  two  terms  stood  for  were  precisely  the  same,  they  might 
indifferently,  in  all  places,  be  put  for  one  another.  But  we 
see,  that,  though  it  be  proper  to  say  there  is  one  matter  of 
all  bodies,  one  cannot  say  there  is  one  body  of  all  matters : 
we  familiarly  say  one  body  is  bigger  than  another;  but  it 
sounds  harsh  (and  I  think  is  never  used)  to  say  one  matter 
is  bigger  than  another.  Whence  comes  this,  then  1  viz.,  from 
hence :  that,  though  matter  and  body  be  not  really  distinct, 
but  wherever  there  is  the  one  there  is  the  other;  yet  matter 
and  body  stand  for  two  different  conceptions,  whereof  the 
one  is  incomplete,  and  but  a  part  of  the  other.  For  body 
stands  for  a  solid  extended  figured  substance,  whereof  matter 
is  but  a  partial  and  more  confused  conoeption ;  it  seeming 
to  me  to  be  used  for  the  substance  and  solidity  of  body, 
without  taking  in  its  extension  and  figure;  and  therefore 
it  is,  that,  speaking  of  matter,  we  speak  of  it  always  as  one, 
because  in  truth  it  expressly  contains  nothing  but  the  idea 
of  a  solid  substance,  which  is  everywhere  the  same,  every- 
where uniform.  This  being  our  idea  of  matter,  we  no  more 
conceive  or  speak  of  difierent  matters  in  the  world  than  we 
do  of  difierent  solidities;  though  we  both  conceive  and  speak 
of  difierent  bodies,  because  extension  and  figure  are  capable 
of  variation.  But  since  solidity  cannot  exist  without  ex* 
tension  and  figure,  the  taking  matter  to  be  the  name  of 
something  really  existing  under  that  precision,  has  no  doubt 
produced  those  obscure  and  unintelligible  discourses  and 
disputes,  which  have  filled  the  heads  and  books  of  philoso- 
phers concerning  materia  prima;*    which  imperfection  or 

*  Among  the  number  of  these  great  philosophers  was  HudibrM^  if  m 
may  rely  upon  diat  sage  chronicler  who  celebrates  hia  deeds: — 

*^  As  he  professed, 
He  had  first  matter  seen  undressed; 
He  took  her  naked,  all  alone^ 
Before  one  rag  of  fonn  was  on." — "Ea 
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•base,  how  far  it  may  concern  a  great  many  other  general 
terms  I  leave  to  be  considered.  This,  I  think,  I  may  at 
least  say,  that  we  should  have  a  great  many  fewer  disputes 
in  the  world  if  word«  were  taken  for  what  they  are,  the 
signs  of  our  ideas  only,  and  not  for  things  themselves.  For 
when  we  argue  about  matter  or  any  the  like  term,  we  truly 
argue  only  about  the  idea  we  express  by  that  sound,  whether 
that  precise  idea  agree  to  anything  really  existing  in  nature 
or  no.  And  if  men  would  tell  what  ideas  they  make  their 
words  stand  for,  there  could  not  be  half  that  obscurity  or 
wrangling  in  the  search  or  support  of  truth  that  there  is. 

16.  I%i8  makes  Errors  lasting, — But  whatever  inconveni- 
ence follows  from  this  mistake  of  words,  this  I  am  sure,  that, 
by  constant  and  familiar  use  they  charm  men  into  notions  far 
remote  from  the  truth  of  things.  It  would  be  a  hard  matter 
to  persuade  any  one  that  the  words  which  his  father,  or 
schoolmaster,  the  parson  of  the  parish,  or  such  a  reverend 
doctor  used,  signified  nothing  thf^  really  existed  in  nature; 
which  perhaps  is  none  of  the  least  causes  that  men  are  so 
hardly  drawn  to  quit  their  mistakes,  even  in  opinions  purely 
philosophical,  and  where  they  have  no  other  interest  but 
truth.  For  the  words  they  have  a  long  time  been  used  to, 
remaining  firm  in  their  minds,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  wrong 
notions  annexed  to  them  should  not  be  removed. 

17.  V.  Setting  (hem  for  what  they  cannot  signify. — Fifthly, 
Another  abuse  of  words  is,  the  setting  them  in  the  place  of 
things  which  they  do  or  can  by  no  means  signify.  We  may 
observe,  that,  in  the  general  names  of  substances  whereof  the 
nominal  essences  are  only  known  to  us,  when  we  put  them 
into  propositions,  and  affirm  or  deny  anything  about  them, 
we  do  most  commonly  tacitly  suppose  or  intend  they  should 
stand  for  the  real  essence  of  a  certain  sort  of  substances. 
For  when  a  man  says  gold  is  malleable,  he  means  and  would 
insinuate  something  more  than  this,  that  what  I  call  gold 
is  malleable,  (though  truly  it  amounts  to  no  more,)  but  would 
have  this  understood,  viz.,  that  gold,  i.  e.,  what  has  the  real 
essence  of  gold,  is  malleable;  which  amounts  to  thus  much, 
that  malleableness  depends  on,  and  is  inseparable  from  the 
real  essence  of  gold.  But  a  man  not  knowing  wherein  that 
real  essence  consists,  the  connexion  in  his  mind  of  malleable- 
BflM  IB  not  tmly  with  an  essence  he  knows  not»  but  only 
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with  the  sound  gold  he  puts  for  it.  Thus,  -when  we  say  that 
**  animal  rationale"  is,  and  "  animal  implume  bipes  latis  un- 
guibus"  is  not  a  good  definition  of  a  man ;  it  is  plain  we 
suppose  the  name  man  in  this  case  to  stand  for  the  real 
essence  of  a  species,  and  would  signify  that  a  rational  animal 
better  described  that  real  essence  than  a  two-legged  animal 
with  broad  nails,  and  without  feathers.  For  else,  why  might 
not  Plato  as  properly  make  the  word  dvOpunroc,  or  man^ 
stand  for  his  complex  idea,  made  up  of  the  idea  of  a  body, 
distinguished  from  others  by  a  certain  shape  and  other  out- 
ward appearances,  as  Aristotle  make  the  complex  idea  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  dv9pi»nroc,  or  man,  of  body  and  the 
faculty  of  reasoning  joined  together;  unless  the  name  dvOpmiroc, 
or  man,  were  supposed  to  stand  for  something  else  than  what 
it  signifies,  and  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  some  other  thing 
than  the  idea  a  man  professes  he  would  express  by  iti 

18.  i;.  g,f  PvUxng  them  for  the  real  JSssencea  of  SubsUmoei. 
— ^It  is  time  the  names  of  substances  would  be  much  more 
useful,  and  propositions  made  in  them  much  more  certain, 
were  the  real  essences  of  substances  the  ideas  in  our  minds 
which  those  words  signified.  And  it  is  for  want  of  those 
real  essences  that  our  words  convey  so  little  knowledge  or 
certainty  in  our  discourses  about  them ;  and  therefore  the 
mind,  to  remove  that  imperfection  as  much  as  it  can,  makes 
them,  by  a  secret  supposition,  to  stand  for  a  thing  having 
ihat  real  essence,  as  if  thereby  it  made  some  nearer  approaches 
to  it.  For  though  the  word  man  or  gold  signify  nothing 
truly  but  a  complex  idea  of  properties  united  together  in 
one  sort  of  substances;  yet  there  is  scarce  anybody,  in  the 
use  of  these  words,  but  often  supposes  each  of  those  names 
to  stand  for  a  thing  having  the  leaJ  essence  on  which  these 
properties  depend.  Which  is  so  far  from  diminishing  the 
imperfection  of  our  words,  that  by  a  plain  abuse  it  adds  to 
it,  when  we  would  make  them  stand  for  something,  which, 
not  being  in  our  complex  idea,  the  name  we  use  can  no  ways 
be  the  sign  of 

19.  Hence  we  think  every  Change  of  awr  Idea  in  Svbetanoee 
not  to  cha/nge  the  Species. — This  shows  us  the  reason  why  in 
mixed  modes  any  of  the  ideas  that  make  the  composition  of 
the  complex  one,  being  left  out  or  changed,  it  is  allowed  to 
be  another  thing,  L  e.,  to  be  of  another  .species,  it  is  plain  in 
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clianoe-medley,  manslangliter,  murder,  parricide,  ko,  Tho 
reason  whereof  is,  because  the  complex  idea  signified  by  that 
name  is  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  essence ;  and  there  is  no 
secret  reference  of  that  name  to  any  other  essence  but  that. 
Bat  in  substances,  it  is  not  so;  for  though  in  that  called 
gold,  one  puts  into  his  complex  idea  what  another  leaves  out, 
and  vice  versd ;  yet  men  do  not  usually  think  that  therefore 
the  species  is  changed ;  because  they  secretly  in  their  mindft 
refer  that  name,  and  suppose  it  annexed  to  a  real  immutable 
essence  of  a  thing  existing,  on  which  those  properties  depend. 
He  that  adds  to  his  complex  idea  of  gold  that  of  fixedness 
and  solubility  in  aq.  regia,  which  he  put  not  in  it  before,  is 
not  thought  to  have  changed  the  species,  but  only  to  have  a 
more  perfect  idea,  by  adding  another  simple  idea,  which  is 
always  in  fact  joined  with  those  other,  of  which  his  former 
complex  idea  consisted.  But  this  reference  of  the  name  to  a 
thing  whereof  we  had  not  the  idea  is  so  far  from  helping  at 
all,  that  it  only  serves  the  more  to  involve  us  in  difficulties; 
for  by  this  tacit  reference  to  the  real  essence  of  that  species 
of  bodies,  the  word  gold  (which,  by  standing  for  a  more  or 
less  perfect  collection  of  simple  ideas,  serves  to  design  that 
sort  of  body  well  enough  in  civil  discourse)  comes  to  have 
no  signification  at  all,  being  put  for  somewhat  whereof  we 
have  no  idea  at  all,  and  so  can  signify  nothing  at  all,  when 
the  body  itself  is  away.  For  however  it  may  be  thought 
all  one,  yet,  if  well  considered,  it  will  be  found  a  quite  dif- 
ferent thing  to  argue  about  gold  in  name,  and  about  a  parcel 
in  the  body  itself,  v.  g.,  a  piece  of  leaf-gold  laid  before  us, 
though  in  discourse  we  are  fain  to  substitute  the  name  for 
the  thing. 

220.  The  Ccmae  of  the  Abttse^  a  Supposition  of  NcUvr^B 
working  altvaya  regularly, — That  which  I  think  very  much 
di8|)oee8  men  to  substitute  their  names  for  the  real  essences 
of  species,  is  the  supposition  before  mentioned,  that  nature 
woiks  r^ularly  in  the  production  of  things,  and  sets  the 
boundaries  to  each  of  those  species,  by  giving  exactly  the 
WBjne  real  internal  constitution  to  each  individual  which  wo 
rank  under  one  general  name.  Whereas  any  one  who  ob* 
serves  their  difierent  qualities  can  hardly  doubt,  that  many 
of  the  individuals  called  by  the  same  name  are,  in  theii 
internal  constitution,  as  difierent  one  from  another  as  several 
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ci  those  which  are  ranked  under  different  specific  names. 
This  supposition,  however,  that  the  same  precise  and  internal 
constitution  goes  always  with  the  same  specific  name,  makes 
men  forward  to  take  those  names  for  the  representatives  of 
those  real  essences,  though  indeed  they  signify  nothing  but 
the  complex  ideas  they  have  in  their  minds  when  they  use 
them.  So  that,  if  I  may  so  say,  signifying  one  thing,  and 
being  supposed  for,  or  put  in  the  place  of  another,  they 
cannot  but,  in  such  a  kind  of  lu^  cause  a  great  deal  of  un* 
certainty  in  men's  discourses;  es])ecialfy  in  those  who  have 
thoroughly  imbibed  the  doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  whereby 
they  firmly  imagine  the  several  species  of  things  to  be 
determined  and  distinguished. 

21.  Thu  Abiise  conknns  two /(dee  Suppositions. — But  how- 
ever preposterous  and  absurd  it  be  to  make  our  names  stand 
for  ideas  we  have  not,  or  (which  is  all  one)  essences  that  we 
know  not,  it  being  in  effect  to  make  our  words  the  signs  of 
nothing ;  yet  it  is  evident  to  any  one  who  ever  so  little  re- 
flects on  the  use  men  make  of  their  words,  that  there  is 
nothing  more  &miliar.  When  a  man  asks  whether  this  or 
that  thing  he  sees,  let  it  be  a  drill,  or  a  monstrous  foetus,  be 
a  man  or  no ;  it  is  evident  the  question  is  not  whether  that 
particular  thing  agree  to  his  complex  idea  expressed  by  the 
name  man ;  but  whether  it  has  in  it  the  real  essence  of  a 
species  of  things  which  he  supposes  his  name  man  to  stand 
for.  In  which  way  of  using  the  names  of  substances,  there 
are  these  false  suppositions  contained : — 

First,  that  there  are  certain  precise  essences  according  to 
which  nature  makes  all  particular  things,  and  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  into  species.  That  everything  has  a  real 
constitution,  whereby  it  is  what  it  is,  and  on  which  its  sen- 
sible qualities  depeud,  is  past  doubt;  but  I  think  it  has  been 
proved  that  this  makes  not  the  distinction  of  «pecies  as  wc 
rank  them,  nor  the  boimdaries  of  their  names. 

Secondly,  this  tacitly  also  insinuates,  as  if  we  had  ideas  of 
these  proposed  ea^nces.  For  to  what  purpose  else  is  it  to 
inquire  whether  this  or  that  thing  have  the  real  essence  of 
the  species  man,  if  we  did  not  suppose  that  there  were  such  a 
speoifio  essence  known?  which  yet  is  utterly  false ;  and  that^ 
foxe,  such  application  of  names  as  would  make  them  stand 
for  ideas  which  we  have  not,  must  needs  cause  great  disorder 
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in  disooimeb  uid  reafionings  about  them,  and  be  a  great 
inoonvenienoe  in  our  communication  by  words. 

22.  y  I.  A  sitppTsilion  thcU  Wards  have  a  oeriain  and  evi* 
dmU  SignificcUian. — Sixthly,  there  remains  yet  another  more 
general,  though  perhaps  less  observed  abuse  of  words;  and 
that  is,  that  men  having  by  a  long  and  familiar  use  annexed 
to  them  certain  idtas,  they  are  apt  to  imagine  so  near  and 
necessary  a  connexion  between  the  names  and  the  significa- 
tion they  use  them  in,  that  they  forwardly  suppose  one 
cannot  but  understand  what  their  meaning  is;  and  therefore 
one  ought  to  acquiesce  in  the  words  delivered,  as  if  it  were 
past  doubt  that,  in  the  use  of  those  common  received  soundsi 
the  speaker  and  hearer  had  necessarily  the  same  precise  ideas. 
Whence  presuming,  that  when  they  have  in  discourse  used 
any  term,  they  have  thereby,  as  it  were,  set  before  others  the 
▼ery  thing  they  talked  of;  and  so  likewise  taking  the  words 
of  others,  as  naturally  standing  for  just  what  they  them- 
selves have  been  accustomed  to  apply  them  to,  they  never 
trouble  themselves  to  explain  their  own,  or  understand 
clearly  others'  meaning.  From  whence  commonly  proceed 
noise  and  wrangling,  without  improvement  or  inibrmation; 
whilst  men  take  woixls  to  be  the  constant  regular  marks  of 
agreed  notions,  which  in  truth  are  no  more  but  the  voluntary 
and  unsteady  signs  of  their  own  ideas.  And  yet  men  think 
it  strange,  if  in  discourse  or  (where  it  is  often  absolutely 
necessary)  in  dispute,  one  sometimes  asks  the  meaning  of 
their  terms;  though  the  arguings  one  may  every  day  observe 
in  conversation  make  it  evident  that  there  are  few  names  of 
complex  ideas  which  any  two  men  use  for  the  same  just 
precise  collection.  It  is  hard  to  name  a  word  which  will  not 
be  a  dear  instance  of  this.  life  is  a  term,  none  more 
familiar;  any  one  almost  would  take  it  for  an  affront  to  be 
asked  what  he  meant  by  it.  And  yet  if  it  comes  in  question^ 
whether  a  plant  that  lies  ready  formed  in  the  seed  have  life; 
whether  the  embryo  in  an  egg  before  incubation,  or  a  man 
in  a  swoon  without  sense  or  motion,  be  alive  or  no;  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  a  dear,  distinct,  settled  idea  does  not 
always  accompany  the  use  of  so  known  a  word  as  that  of  life 
is.  Som€  gross  and  confused  conceptions  men  indeed  ordi- 
narily liave,  to  which  they  apply  the  common  words  of  their 
language;  and  such  a  loose  use  of  their  woixls  serves  them 
well  enough  in  their  ordinary  discourses  or  affairs.    Bat 
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ihiA  is  not  sufficient  for  philosophical  inquiries;  knowledge 
and  reasoning  require  precise  determinate  ideas.  And 
though  men  will  not  be  so  importunately  dull,  as  not  to 
understand  what  others  say  without  demanding  an  explica- 
tion of  their  terms,  nor  so  troublesomely  critical  as  to  correct 
others  in  the  use  of  the  words  they  receive  from  them ;  yet, 
whore  truth  and  knowledge  aie  concerned  in  the  case,  I 
know  not  what  fault  it  can  be  to  desire  the  explication  of 
Words  whose  sense  seems  dubious;  or  why  a  man  should  be 
ashamed  to  own  his  ignorance  in  what  sense  another  man 
uses  his  words,  since  he  has  no  other  way  of  certainly  know- 
ing it  but  by  being  informed.  This  abuse  of  taking  words 
upon  trust  has  nowhere  spread  so  far,  nor  with  so  ill  effects, 
as  amongst  men  of  letters.  The  multiplication  and  obstinacy 
of  disputes  which  have  so  laid  waste  the  intellectual  world, 
is  owing  to  nothing  more  than  to  this  ill  use  of  words.  For 
though  it  be  generally  believed  that  there  is  great  diversity 
of  opinions  in  the  volumes  and  variety  of  controversies  the 
world  is  distracted  with,  yet  the  most  I  can  find  that  the 
contending  learned  men  of  different  parties  do,  in  their 
arguings  one  with  another,  is,  that  they  speak  different  Ian 
guages.  For  I  am  apt  to  imagine  that  when  any  of  them, 
quitting  terms,  think  upon  things,  and  know  what  they 
think,  they  think  all  the  same,  though  perhaps  what  they 
would  have  be  different. 

23.  The  Ends  of  Lariguage:  First,  To  cowoey  our  Ideas, — 
To  conclude  this  consideration  of  the  imperfection  and  abuse 
of  language;  the  ends  of  language  in  our  discourse  with 
others  being  chiefly  these  three :  first,  to  make  known  one 
man's  thoughts  or  ideas  to  another;  secondly,  to  do  it 
with  as  much  ease  and  quickness  as  possible;  and,  thirdly, 
thereby  to  convey  the  ^owledge  of  things :  language  is 
either  abused  or  deficient,  when  it  £eu1s  of  any  of  these 
three. 

First,  Woixls  fail  in  the  first  of  these  ends,  and  lay  not 
open  one  man's  ideas  to  another's  view :  1.  When  men  have 
names  in  their  mouths  without  any  determinate  ideas  in 
their  minds,  whereof  they  are  the  signs ;  or,  2.  When  they 
apply  the  common  received  names  of  any  language  to  ideas, 
to  which  the  common  use  of  that  language  does  not  apply 
them ;  or,  3.  When  they  apply  them  very  unsteadily,  making 
them  standi  now  for  one,  and  by  and  by  for  another  idea. 
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24.  SwoncUy^  To  do  it  toith  Quickness. — Secondly,  Men 
fidl  of  conveying  their  thoughts  with  all  the  quickness  and 
ease  l^at  may  be,  when  they  have  complex  ideas  without 
having  any  distinct  names  for  them.  This  is  sometimes  the 
£ialt  of  the  language  itself,  which  has  not  in  it  a  sound  yet 
applied  to  such  a  signification ;  and  sometimes  the  fault  of 
the  man,  who  has  not  yet  learned  the  name  for  that  idea  he 
would  show  another. 

25,  Thirdly,  TJiorewilh  to  corwey  the  Knowledge  of  Things, 
— ^Thirdly,  There  is  no  knowledge  of  things  conveyed  by 
men's  words,  when  their  ideas  agree  not  to  the  reality  of 
things.  Though  it  be  a  defect  that  has  its  original  in  our 
ideas,  which  are  not  so  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things 
as  attention,  study,  and  application  might  make  them,  yet  it 
falls  not  to  extend  itself  to  our  words  too,  when  we  use  them 
as  signs  of  real  beings,  which  yet  never  had  any  reality  or 
existence. 

2^,  How  Men's  Words  fail  in  aU  these,— First,  He  that 
hath  words  of  any  language,  without  distinct  ideas  in  his 
mind  to  which  he  applies  tiiem,  does  so  far  as  he  uses  them 
in  discourse,  only  make  a  noise  without  any  sense  or  significa- 
tion ;  and  how  learned  soever  he  may  seem  by  the  use  of 
bard  words  or  learned  terms,  is  not  much  more  advanced 
thereby  in  knowledge,  than  he  would  be  in  learning,  who  had 
nothing  in  his  study  but  the  bare  titles  of  books,  without 
possessing  the  contents  of  them.  For  all  such  words,  how- 
ever put  into  discourse,  according  to  the  right  construction 
of  grammatical  rules,  or  the  harmony  of  well-turned  periods, 
do  yet  amoxmt  to  nothing  but  bare  sounds,  and  nothing 
else. 

27.  Secondly,  He  that  has  complex  ideas,  without  par- 
ticular  names  for  them,  would  be  in  no  better  case  thsji  a 
bookseller  who  had  in  his  warehouse  volumes  that  lay  there 
unbound,  and  without  titles,  which  he  could  therefore  make 
known  to  others  only  by  showing  the  loose  sheets,  and  com- 
municate them  only  by  tale.  This  man  is  hindered  in  his 
discourse  for  want  of  words  to  communicate  his  complex 
ideas,  which  he  is  therefore  forced  to  make  known  by  an 
enumeration  of  the  simple  ones  that  compose  them  ;  and  so 
is  hm  oflen  to  use  twenty  words  to  express  what  anothet 
man  signifies  in  one. 
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28.  Thirdly,  Ho  fh&t  puts  not  oonstantlj  the  saiae  Bign  for 
the  same  idea,  but  uses  the  same  words  sometimes  in  one  and 
sometimes  in  another  signification,  ought  to  pass  in  the 
schools  and  conversation  for  as  fair  a  man,  as  he  does  in  the 
market  and  exchange,  who  sells  several  things  under  the 
same  name. 

29.  Fourthly,  He  that  applies  the  words  of  any  language 
to  ideas  different  from  those  to  which  the  common  use  oi 
that  coimtry  applies  them,  however  his  own  understanding 
may  be  filled  with  truth  and  light,  will  not  by  such  words  be 
able  to  convey  much  of  it  to  others,  without  defining  hia 
terms.  For  however  the  sounds  are  such  as  are  familiarly 
known,  and  easily  enter  the  ears  of  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  them ;  yet  standing  for  other  ideas  than  those  they  usually 
are  annexed  to,  and  are  wont  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearers,  they  cannot  make  known  the  thoughts  of  him  who 
thus  uses  them. 

30.  Fifthly,  He  that  imagined  to  himself  substances  such 
as  never  have  been,  and  filled  his  head  with  ideas  which  have 
not  any  coiTespondence  with  the  real  nature  of  things,  to 
which  yet  he  gives  settled  and  defined  names,  may  fill  his 
discourse,  and  perhaps  another  man*s  head,  with  the  fsmtas- 
tical  imaginations  of  his  own  brain,  but  will  be  very  fiir  fix>m 
advancing  thereby  one  jot  in  real  and  true  knowledge. 

31.  He  that  hath  names  without  ideas,  wants  meaning  in 
his  words,  and  speaks  only  empty  sounds.  He  that  hath 
complex  ideas  without  names  for  them,  wants  liberty  and 
dispatch  in  his  expressions,  and  is  necessitated  to  use  peri- 
phrases. He  that  uses  his  words  loosely  and  imsteadily  will 
either  be  not  minded  or  not  understood.  He  that  applies  hia 
names  to  ideas  different  from  their  common  use,  wants  pro- 
piiety  in  his  language,  and  speaks  gihberisL  And  he  that 
hath  the  ideas  of  substances  disagreeing  with  the  real  exist- 
ence of  things,  so  far  wants  the  materiab  of  true  knowledge 
in  his  understanding,  and  hath  instead  thereof  chimeras. 

32.  How  in  Svhstomoea, — In  our  notions  concerning  sub- 
stances, we  are  liable  to  all  the  former  inconveniences ;  v.  g., 
he  that  uses  the  word  tarantula,  without  having  any  ima- 
gination or  idea  of  what  it  stands  for,  pronounces  a  good 
word  j  but  so  long  means  nothing  at  all  by  it.  2.  He  that 
in  a  new-disoovered  country  shall  see  several  sorts  of  animaUi 
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and  T^ietables  unknown  to  him  before,  iLmj  have  as  tme 
ideas  of  them,  as  of  a  horse  or  a  stag ;  bat  can  speak  of  them 
only  by  a  description,  till  he  shall  either  take  the  names  the 
DatiTes  call  them  by,  or  give  them  names  himself.  3.  He 
that  uses  the  word  body  sometimes  for  pure  extension,  and 
sometimes  for  extension  and  solidity  together,  will  talk  very 
fallaciously.  4.  He  that  gives  the  name  horse  to  that  idea 
which  common  usage  calls  mule,  talks  improperly,  and  will 
not  be  understood.  5.  He  that  thinks  the  name  centaur 
stands  for  some  real  being,  imposes  on  himself  and  mistakes 
words  for  things. 

33.  ffow  in  Modes  and  Rdations, — ^In  modes  and  rela- 
tions generally,  we  are  liable  only  to  the  four  first  of  these 
inconveniences ;  viz.  1.  I  may  have  in  my  memory  the  names 
<^  modes,  as  gratitude  oi  charity,  and  yet  not  have  any  pre- 
case  ideas  annexed  in  my  thoughts  to  those  names.  2.  I  may 
have  ideas,  and  not  know  the  names  that  belong  to  them ; 
▼.  g.,  I  may  have  the  idea  of  a  man's  drinking  till  his  odour 
and  humour  be  altered,  till  his  tongue  trips,  and  his  eyes 
look  red,  and  his  feet  &il  him ;  and  yet  not  know  that  it  is 
to  be  called  drunkenness.  3.  I  may  have  the  ideas  of  virtues 
fx  vices,  and  names  also,  but  apply  them  amiss ;  v.  g.,  when  I 
apply  the  name  frugality  to  that  idea  which  others  call  and 
■ignify  by  this  sound,  covetousness.  4.  I  may  use  any  of 
those  names  with  inconstancy.  5.  But,  in  modes  and  rela- 
tions, I  cannot  have  ideas  disagreeing  to  the  existence  of 
things ;  for  modes  being  complex  ideas,  made  by  the  mind  at 
pleasure,  and  relation  being  but  by  way  of  considering  or 
comparing  two  things  together,  and  so  also  an  idea  of  my 
own  making,  these  ideas  can  scarce  be  foimd  to  disagree  with 
anything  existing,  since  they  are  not  in  the  mind  as  the 
copies  of  things  regularly  made  by  nature,  nor  as  properties 
inseparably  flowing  from  the  internal  constitution  or  essence 
of  any  substance;  but  as  it  were  patterns  lodged  in  my 
memory,  with  names  annexed  to  them,  to  denominate  actions 
and  relations  by,  as  they  come  to  exist.  But  the  mistake  is 
commonly  in  my  giving  a  wrong  name  to  my  conceptions ; 
and  so  using  words  in  a  diflferent  sense  from  other  people  ; 
I  am  not  understood,  but  am  thought  to  have  wrong  ideas  of 
tliem,  when  I  give  wrong  names  to  them.  Only  if  I  put  in 
mj  ideas  of  mixed  modes  or  relations  any  inconsistent  idaai 
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together,  1  fill  m^  head  also  with  chimeras  ;  since  snch  ideas^ 
if  well  examined,  cannot  so  much  as  exist  in  the  mind,  much 
less  any  real  being  ever  be  denominated  &om  them. 

34.  VII.  FigurcUUje  Speech  aUo  and  Abuse  of  Language,^* 
Since  wit  and  fancy  find  easier  entertainment  in  the  world 
than  dry  truth  and  real  knowledge,  figurative  speecheb  and  al« 
lusion  in  language  will  hardly  be  admitted  as  an  imperfection 
or  abuse  of  it.  I  confess  in  discourses  where  we  seek  rather 
pleasure  and  delight  than  information  and  improvement^ 
such  ornaments  as  are  borrowed  from  them  can  scarce  pass 
for  faults.  But  yet  if  we  would  speak  of  things  as  they  are, 
we  must  allow  that  all  the  art  of  rhetoric,  besides  order  and 
deamess,  all  the  artificial  and  figurative  application  of  words 
eloquence  hath  invented,  are  for  nothing  else  but  to  insinuate 
wrong  ideas,  move  the  passions,  and  thereby  mislead  the 
judgment,  and  so  indeed  are  perfect  cheats ;  and  therefore, 
however  laudable  or  allowable  oratory  may  render  them  in 
harangues  and  popular  addresses,  they  are  certainly,  in  all 
discourses  that  pretend  to  inform  or  instruct,  wholly  to  be 
avoided ;  and  where  truth  and  knowledge  are  concerned, 
cannot  but  be  thought  a  great  fault,  either  of  the  language 
or  person  that  makes  use  of  them.  What  and  how  various 
they  are,  will  be  superfluous  here  to  take  notice  :  the  books 
of  rhetoric  which  abound  in  the  world,  will  instruct  those 
who  want  to  be  informed ;  only  I  cannot  but  observe  how 
little  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  truth  and  know- 
ledge is  the  care  and  concern  of  mankind  ;  since  the  arts  of 
fedlacy  are  endowed  and  preferred.  It  is  evident  how  much 
men  love  to  deceive  and  be  deceived,  since  rhetoric,  that 
powerful  instnmient  of  error  and  deceit,  has  its  established 
professors,  is  publicly  taught,  and  has  always  been  had  in 
great  reputation :  and  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  thought 
great  boldness,  if  not  brutality  in  me,  to  have  said  thus  much 
against  it.  Eloquence,  like  the  fdr  sex,  has  too  prevailing 
beauties  in  it  to  sufler  itself  ever  to  be  spoken  against ;  and 
it  is  in  vain  to  find  fault  with  those  arts  of  deceiving,  wherein 
men  find  pleasure  to  be  deceived.* 

*  The  notions  which  Locke  here  pata  forwa:d  on  the  subject  of  rtie- 
toric,  and  an  ornate  and  figurative  style,  are  as  inoonsiBtent  with  his  own 
practice  as  they  are  with  true  philosophy.  He  himself  constantly,  boih 
throughout  this  and  every  other  of  his  woAb,  makes  use  (Xf  a  profoiioa 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  THE   BEVECIES    OF    THE    FOBEQOIKO   IMPERFBCnOHB 

AND  ABUSES. 

1.  They  aa^  worth  seeking, — The  natural  and  improyed 
imperfections  of  languages  we  have  seen  above  at  large ;  and 

of  teepee  ftnd  figures ;  nor,  as  will  be  evident  to  the  reader,  is  his  mean- 
ing thereby  at  idl  darkened,  but  placed  in  a  broader,  clearer,  and  more 
perfect  light.     It  is,  in  fact,  nearly  impossible  to  convey  tru^  from  one 
mind  to  another  without  the  abundant  employment  of  metaphors  ;  and 
the  art  of  rhetoric,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  used  to  adorn  and  recom- 
mend  falsehood,  is  no  more  to  be  rejected  by  truth  on  that  account,  than 
dr6«8  is  to  be  laid  aside  by  modest  women  because  it  also  worn  by  cour- 
tezans.   Plato,  as  is  well  known,  has  put  forward  on  this  subject  crotchets 
similar  to  Locke's ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  English 
philo0opher  may  have  been  seduced  into  this  diatribe  against  rhetoric  by 
the  eloquent  and  rhetorical  master  of  the  academy,  who-  attempted  to 
storm  the  citadel  of  eloquence  with  instruments  suppHed  out  of  its  own 
annourv.     But  if  authonty  might  be  allowed  any  weight  in  this  matter, 
I  would  venture  to  oppose  to  that  of  Plato  and  Locke,  the  deliberate 
ocmviction  of  Petw  Melancthou,  who,  besides  studying  profoundly  foi 
his  own  use  the  art  of  rhetoric,  composed  for  the  service  of  others,  a 
brief  but  admirable  introduction  to  the  laqj^  works  of  Aristotle,  Quin- 
tillian,  and  Cicero  ;  and  in  the  Epistola  Nuncupatoria,  addressed  to  the 
brothers  Reifenstern,  says :   **  Quanquam  autem  ipsa  pnecepta  rhetorioes 
levia  et  perquam  puenlia  videntur,  tamen  hoc  sibi  persuadeont  ado- 
laKsentes,  et  ad  judicandum,  et  ad  maximas  caussas  explicandas  prorsus 
ea  necessaria  esse.    Quare  etiam  adhortandi  sunt  ne  his  nostris  libellis 
immorentur :  sed  cognitis  his  elementis,  Gioeronem  et  Quintilianum  legat 
nee  degustent  obiter,  sed  diu  multumque  legant  auctores  illos,  non  solum 
ad  eloquentiam,  sed  etiam  ad  sapientiam  profuturos,  et  discant  ex  eis 
«loquentiam  metiri  magnitudine  sua.    Yidemus  enim  vulgo  quosdam 
scioloe  esse,  qui  somniat  se  in  arce  eloquentiie  sedere,  postquam  didice- 
runt  epistolium  scribere  octo  aut  decem  versnum,  in  quo  duo  aut  tria 
Insint  hemistrlchia  aut  proverbia,  quasi  emblemata.    Hsec  opinio  juveni- 
bos  ezimenda  est,  et  oetendendum  quibus  in  rebus  eloquent£a  dominetur 
quod  videlicet  necessaria  sit  ad  maYimaH  ac  difficillimas  caussas  onmes,  in 
hac  tota  civili  oonsuetudine  vitse  explicandas,  ad  retinendas  religionee,  ad 
hiterpretandas  ac  defendendas  leges,  ad  excrcenda  judicia,  et  consilium 
daodum  reipublioae  in  maximia  perioulis  diligenter  et  hoc  monendi  sunt 
studiosi,  rem  unam  esse  omnium  himianorum  openun  longe  difficillima^ 
bene  dicere.    Etenim  qui  magnitudinem  eloquentise  et  rei  difficultatem 
oonsiderabit  intelliget  expetenti  banc  laudem,  acerrimum  studium  omnium 
maximarum  artium  adhibendum  esse,  et  statuet  ad  magnarum  et  diffi- 
dlinm  causarum  tractationem  in  Ecclesia,  et  in  Republica,  non  tantum 
hos  riietoricos  libellos,  sed  perfectam  doctrinam  et  ma^nam  facultatem, 
ioogam  exercitationem  domesticam,  et  acerrimum  judidnm  afferendum 
esse;"     (Edit.  Autwsrpise,  1573.)    An  example  of  Locka's  own  practice 
noeurs  in  §  5  of  the  next  chapter,  where  he  speaks  of  "language  being 
the  great  eondwU  whereby  men  convey  their  discoveries,"  eta 
▼OL.  II.  I 
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speech  being  the  great  bond  that  holds  society  together,  and 
the  common  conduit  whereby  the  improvements  of  know- 
ledge are  conveyed  from  one  man  and  one  generation  to 
another,  it  would  well  deserve  our  most  serious  thoughts  t-o 
consider  what  remedies  are  to  be  found  for  the  incon* 
veniences  above  mentioned. 

2.  Are  not  ectsy, — I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  think  that  any 
one  can  pretend  to  attempt  the  perfect  reforming  the  lan- 
guages of  the  world,  no,  not  so  much  as  of  his  own  country, 
without  rendering  himself  ridiculous.  To  require  that  men 
should  use  their  words  constantly  in  the  same  sense,  and  for 
none  but  determined  and  uniform  ideas,  would  be  to  think 
that  all  men  should  have  the  same  notions,  and  should  talk 
of  nothing  but  what  they  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  ^ 
which  is  not  to  be  expected  by  any  one  who  hath  not 
vanity  enough  to  imagine  he  can  previJl  with  men  to  be  veiy 
knowing  or  very  silent.  And  he  must  be  very  little  skilled 
in  the  world,  who  thinks  that  a  voluble  tongue  shall  accom- 
pany only  a  good  imderstanding;  or  that  men's  talking  much 
or  little  should  hold  proportion  only  to  their  knowledge. 

3.  But  yet  necessary  to  Philosophy, — But  though  the  market 
and  exchange  must  be  left  to  their  own  ways  of  talking,  and 
gossipings  not  be  robbed  of  their  ancient  privilege ;  though 
the  schoob  and  men  of  argument  would  jterhaps  take  it 
amiss  to  have  anything  offered  to  abate  the  length  or  lessen 
the  number  of  their  disputes ;  yet  methinks  those  who  pre- 
tend seriously  to  search  after  or  maintain  truth,  should  think 
themselves  obliged  to  study  how  they  might  deliver  them- 
selves without  obscurity,  doubtfulness,  or  equivocation,  to 
which  men's  words  are  naturally  liable,  if  care  be  not  taken. 

4.  MistLse  of  Words  the  greal  Cause  of  Errors. — For  he  that 
shall  well  consider  the  errors  and  obscurity,  the  mistakes  and 
confusion,  that  are.  spread  in  the  world  by  an  ill  use  of 
words,  will  find  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  language,  as 
it  has  been  employed,  has  contributed  more  to  the  improve- 
ment or  hindrance  of  knowledge  amongst  mankind.  How 
many  are  there,  that,  when  they  would  think  on  things,  fix 
their  thoughts  only  on  words,  especially  when  they  would 
apply  their  minds  to  moral  matters:  and  who  then  can 
wonder  if  the  result  of  such  contemplations  and  reasonings^ 
about  liuie  more  than  sounds,  whilst  the  ideas  they  *nnex 
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to  them  are  Terj  confused  and  very  nnsteadj,  or  perhaps 
none  at  all;  who  can  wonder,  I  say,  that  such  thoughts  and 
reasonings  end  in  nothing  but  obscurity  and  mistake^  with- 
out any  clear  judgment  or  knowledge  ? 

5.  Obatmaq/, — This  inconTenience  in  an  ill  use  of  words 
men  suffer  in  their  own  private  meditations ;  but  much  more 
manifest  are  the  disorders  which  follow  from  it  in  conyei*sa« 
tion,  discourae,  and  arguings  with  others.     For  language 
being  the  great  conduit  whereby  men   convey  their  disco- 
veriesi  reasonings,  and  knowledge,  from  one  to  another;  he 
that  makes  an  ill  use  of  it,  though  he  does  not  corrupt  the 
fountains  of  knowledge,  which  are  in  things  themselves;  yet 
be  does  as  much  as  in  him  lies,   break  or  stop  the  pipes 
whereby  it  is  distributed  to  the  public  use  and  advantage  of 
mankind.    He  that  uses  words  without  any  clear  and  steady 
meaning,  what  does  he  but  lead  himself  and  others  into 
errors)    And  he  that  designedly  does  it,  ought  to  be  looked 
on  as  an  enemy  to  truth  and  knowledge.     And  yet  who  can 
wonder  that  all  the  sciences  and  parts  of  knowledge  have 
been  so  overcharged  with  obscure  and  equivocal  terms,  and 
insignificant  and  doubtful  expressions,  capable  to  make  the 
most  attentive  or  quick-sighted  very  little  or  not  at  all  the 
more  knowing  or  orthodox  f  since  subtilty,  in  those  who 
make  profession  to  teach  or  defend  truth,  hath  passed  so 
much  for  a  virtue;  a  virtue,  indeed,  which,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  in  nothing  but  the  fallacious  and  illusory  use 
of  obscure  or  deceitful  terms,  is  only  fit  to  make  men  more 
conceited  in  their  ignorance  and   more  obstinate  in  their 
errors. 

6,  And  Wrcmglwig. — ^Let  us  look  into  the  books  of  con- 
troversy of  any  kind,  there  we  shall  see  that  the  ^ect  of 
obscure,  unsteady,  or  equivocal  terms,  is  nothing  but  noise 
and  wrangling  about  soimds,  without  convincing  or  bettering 
a  man's  understanding.  For  if  the  idea  be  not  agreed  on 
betwixt  the  speaker  and  hearer,  for  which  th/>  words  stand, 
the  argument  is  not  about  things,  but  name&.  As  often  as 
such  a  word,  whose  signification  is  not  ascertained  betwixt 
them,  comes  in  use,  their  understandings  have  no  other 
object  wherein  they  agree,  but  barely  the  sound;  the  things 
that  they  think  on  at  that  time,  as  expressed  by  that  word 
being  quite  different. 
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7.  Instanoef  Bai  and  Bird, — ^Whether  a  bat  be  a  bird  or 
no,  is  not  a  question;  whether  a  bat  be  another  thing  than 
indeed  it  is,  or  have  other  qualities  than  indeed  it  haa^  for 
that  would  be  extremely  absurd  to  doubt  of:  but  the 
question  is,  1.  Either  between  those  that  acknowledged 
themselyes  to  have  but  imperfect  ideas  of  one  or  both  of 
this  sort  of  things,  for  which  these  names  are  supposed  to 
stand;  and  then  it  is  a  real  inquiry  concerning  the  name  of 
a  bird  or  a  bat,  to  make  their  yet  imperfect  ideas  of  it  more 
complete,  by  examining  whether  all  the  simple  ideas  to 
which,  combined  together,  they  both  give  the  name  bird,  be  ail 
to  be  found  in  a  bat :  but  this  is  a  question  ouly  of  inquirers 
not  disputers)  who  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  but  examina 
r,  2.  It  is  a  question  between  disputants,  whereof  the  one 
affirms  and  the  other  denies  that  a  bat  is  a  bird;  and  then 
the  question  is  barely  about  the  signification  of  one  or  both 
these  words;  in  that  they  not  having  both  the  same  com- 
plex ideas  to  which  they  give  these  two  names,  one  holds 
and  the  other  denies,  that  these  two  names  may  be  affirmed 
one  of  another.  Were  they  agreed  in  the  signification  of 
these  two  names,  it  were  impossible  they  should  dispute 
about  them ;  for  they  would  presently  and  clearly  see  (were 
that  adjusted  between  them)  whether  all  the  simple  ideas  of 
the  more  general  name  bird  were  found  in  the  complex  idea 
of  a  bat  or  no;  and  so  there  could  be  no  doubt  whether  a 
bat  were  a  bird  or  no.  And  here  I  desire  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, and  carefully  examined,  whether  the  greatest  part 
of  the  disputes  in  the  world  are  not  merely  verbal,  and 
about  the  signification  of  words ;  and  whether,  if  the  terms 
they  are  made  in  were  defined,  and  reduced  in  their  signi- 
fication (as  they  must  be  where  they  signify  anything)  to 
determined  collections  of  the  simple  ideas  they  do  or  should 
stand  for,  those  disputes  would  not  end  of  themselves,  and 
immediately  vanish.  I  leave  it,  then,  to  be  considered  what 
the  learning  of  disputation  is,  and  how  well  they  are  em- 
ployed for  the  advantage  of  themselves  or  others,  whose 
business  is  only  the  vain  ostentation  of  sounds ;  i.  e.,  those 
who  spend  their  lives  in  disputes  and  controversies.  When 
I  shall  see  any  of  those  combatants  strip  all  lus  terms  of 
ambiguity  and  obscurity,  (which  every  one  may  do  in  the 
words  he  uses  himself)  I  shall  think  him  a  d)ampion  for 
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knowledge,  truth,   and  peace,  and  not  the  slave  of  vain* 
glory,  ambition,  or  a  party. 

8.  To  remedy  the  defects  of  speech  before  mentioned  to 
some  degree,  and  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  that  follow 
from  them,  I  imagine  the  observation  of  these  following 
roles  may  be  of  use,  till  somebody  better  able  shall  judge  it 
worth  his  while  to  think  more  maturely  on  this  matter,  and 
oblige  the  world  with  his  thoughts  on  it. 

Firstf  Remedy;  to  use  no  Word  without  an  Idea. — ^First^ 
man  shall  take  care  to  use  no  word  without  a  signification, 
no  name  without  an  idea  for  which  he  makes  it  stand.  This 
rule  will  not  seem  altogether  needless  to  any  one  who  shall 
take  the  pains  to  recollect  how  often  he  has  met  with  such 
words  as  instinct,  sympathy,  and  antipathy,  &c.,  in  the  dis- 
course of  others,  so  made  use  of,  as  he  might  easily  conclude 
that  those  that  used  them  had  no  ideas  in  their  minds  to 
which  they  applied  them,  but  spoke  them  only  as  sounds, 
which  usually  served  instead  of  reasons  on  the  like  occasions. 
Not  but  that  these  words  and  the  like  have  very  proper 
significations  in  which  they  may  be  used;  but  there  being 
no  natural  connexion  between  any  words  and  any  ideas, 
these  and  any  other  may  be  learned  by  rote,  and  pronounced 
or  writ  by  men  who  have  no  ideas  in  their  minds  to  which 
they  have  annexed  them,  and  for  which  they  make  them 
stand ;  which  is  necessary  they  should,  if  men  would  speak 
intelligibly  even  to  themselves  alone. 

9.  Secondly f  To  have  distinct  Ideas  annexed  to  iher/i  in 
Modee, — Secondly,  It  is  not  enough  a  man  uses  his  words 
as  signs  of  some  ideas :  those  he  annexes  them  to,  if  they 
be  simple,  must  be  clear  and  distinct;  if  complex,  must 
be  determinate,  L  e.,  the  precise  collection  of  simple  ideas 
settled  in  the  mind,  with  that  sound  annexed  to  it,  as  the 
sign  of  that  precise  determined  collection,  and  no  other. 
This  is  very  necessary  in  names  of  modes,  and  especially 
moral  words;  which,  having  no  settled  objects  in  nature, 
from  whence  their  ideas  are  taken,  as  fix)m  their  original, 
are  apt  to  be  very  confused.  Justice  is  a  word  in  every 
man's  mouth,  but  most  commonly  with  a  very  undeter- 
mined^ loose  signification;  which  will  always  be  so,  tmlef^ 
A  man  has  in  his  mind  a  distinct  comprehension  of  the 
component  parts  that  complex   idea  consiibi  of:  and  if  it 
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be  decompoiinded,  most  be  able  to  resolve  it  still  on,  till  he 
at  last  comes  to  the  simple  ideas  that  make  it  up:  and 
onless  this  be  done,  a  man  makes  an  ill  use  of  the  word,  let 
it  be  justice,  for  example,  or  any  other.  I  do  not  say,  a 
man  need  stand  to  recollect  and  make  this  analysis  at  lai^ 
every  time  the  word  justice  comes  in  his  way ;  but  this  at 
least  is  necessary,  that  he  have  so  examined  the  signification 
of  that  name,  and  settled  the  idea  of  all  its  parts  in  his 
mind,  that  he  can  do  it  when  he  pleases.  If  any  one  who 
makes  his  complex  idea  of  justice  to  be  such  a  treatment  of 
the  person  or  goods  of  another  as  is  according  to  law,  hath 
not  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  what  law  is,  which  makes  a 
part  of  his  complex  idea  of  justice,  it  is  plain  his  idea  of 
justice  itself  will  be  confused  and  imperfect.  This  exactness 
will,  perhaps,  be  judged  very  troublesome,  and  therefore  most 
men  will  think  they  may  be  excused  from  settling  the 
complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  so  precisely  in  their  minds. 
But  yet  I  must  say,  till  this  be  done,  it  must  not  be  won- 
dered that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  and  confusion 
in  their  own  minds,  and  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  in  their 
discourse  with  others. 

10»  And  distinct  and  conformable  in  Substances, — In  the 
names  of  substances,  for  a  right  use  of  them,  something 
more  is  required  than  barely  determined  ideas.  In  these 
the  names  must  also  be  conformable  to  things  as  they  exist; 
but  of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large  by 
and  by.  This  exactness  is  absolutely  necessary  in  inquiries 
after  philosophical  knowledge,  and  in  controversies  about 
truth.  And  though  it  woiUd  be  well,  too,  if  it  extended 
itself  to  common  conyersation  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life;  yet  I  think  that  is  scarce  to  be  expected.  Vulgar 
notions  suit  vulgar  discourses ;  and  both,  though  confused 
enough,  yet  serve  pretty  well  the  market  and  the  wake. 
Merchants  and  lovers,  cooks  and  tailors,  have  words  where- 
withal to  dispatch  their  ordinary  affairs;  and  so,  I  think, 
might  philosophers  and  disputants  too,  if  they  had  a  mind 
to  understand,  and  to  be  clearly  understood. 

11.  Thirdly,  Propriety, — Thirdly,  It  is  not  enough  thai 
men  have  ideas,  determined  ideas,  for  which  they  make  these 
signs  stand;  but  they  must  also  take  care  to  apply  their 
words  as  near  as  may  be  to  such  ideas  as  common  use 
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has  annexed  them  ta  For  words,  especially  of  languages 
already  framed,  being  no  man's  private  possession,  but  the 
common  measure  of  commerce  and  communication,  it  is  not 
for  any  one  at  pleasure  to  change  the  stamp  they  are  current 
iuy  nor  alter  the  ideas  they  are  affixed  to;  or  at  least,  when 
there  is  a  necessity  to  do  so,  he  is  bound  to  give  notice  of  it. 
Men's  intentions  in  speaking  are,  or  at  least  should  be,  to  be 
understood;  which  cannot  be  without  frequent  explanations, 
Hftnutniia^  and  Other  the  like  incommodious  interruptions, 
where  men  do  not  follow  common  use.  Propriety  of  speech 
is  that  which  gives  our  thoughts  entrance  into  other  men's 
minds  with  the  greatest  ease  and  advantage;  and  therefore 
deserves  some  part  of  our  care  and  study,  especially  in  the 
names  of  moral  words.  The  proper  signification  and  use  of 
terms  is  best  to  be  learned  from  those  who  in  their  writings 
and  disoonrses  appear  to  have  had  the  clearest  notions,  and 
applied  to  them  their  terms  with  the  exactest  choice  and 
fitness.  This  way  of  using  a  man's  words,  according  to  the 
propriety  of  the  language,  though  it  have  not  always  the 
good  fortune  to  be  understood;  yet  most  commonly  leaves 
the  blame  of  it  on  him  who  is  so  unskilful  in  the  language 
he  speaks,  as  not  to  understand  it  when  made  use  of  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

12.  Fourthly,  To  make  known  their  Meaning, — Fourthly, 
Buty  because  common  use  has  not  so  visibly  annexed  any 
signification  to  words,  as  to  make  men  know  always  cer- 
tainly what  they  precisely  stand  for;  and  because  men  in 
the  improvement  of  their  knowledge,  come  to  have  ideas 
different  from  the  vulgar  and  ordinary  received  ones,  for 
which  they  must  either  make  new  words,  (which  men  seldom 
venture  to  do,  for  fear  of  being  thought  guilty  of  affectation 
or  novelty,)  or  else  must  use  old  ones  in  a  new  signification : 
therefore  after  the  observation  of  the  foregoing  rules,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary,  for  the  ascertaining  the  signification  of 
words,  to  declare  their  meaning ;  where  either  common  use 
has  left  it  uncertain  and  loose,  (as  it  has  in  most  names  of 
very  complex  ideas,)  or  where  the  term,  being  very  material 
in  the  discourse,  and  that  upon  which  it  chiefly  turns,  is 
liable  to  any  doubtfulness  or  mistake. 

13.  And  that  three  Ways, — As  the  ideas  men's  words  stand 
for  are  of  different  sorts,  so  the  way  of  making  known  the 
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idoQfi  they  ataad  for,  when  there  is  occasion,  is  also  different. 
For  though  defining  be  thought  the  proper  waj  to  make 
known  the  proper  signification  of  words,  yet  there  are  some 
words  that  will  not  be  defined,  as  there  are  others  whose 
precise  meaning  cannot  be  made  known  but  hj  definition ; 
and  perhaps  a  third,  which  partake  somewhat  of  both  the 
other,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  names  of  simple  ideas,  modes, 
and  substances. 

14.  I.  In  simple  IdeaSf  by  synonymous  Tsrmsy  or  showmg, 
— First,  when  a  man  makes  use  of  the  name  of  any  simple 
idea  which  he  perceives  is  not  understood,  or  is  in  danger  to 
be  mistaken,  he  is  obliged  by  the  laws  of  ingenuity  and  the 
end  of  speech  to  declare  his  meaning,  and  make  known  what 
idea  he  makes  it  stand  for.  This,  as  has  been  shown,  cannot 
be  done  by  definition;  and  therefore,  when  a  synonymous 
word  fails  to  do  it,  tiiere  is  but  one  of  these  ways  left: 
First,  sometimes  the  naming  the  subject  wherein  that  simple 
idea  is  to  be  found,  will  make  its  name  to  be  understood  by 
those  who  ate  acquainted  with  that  subject,  and  know  it  by 
that  name.  So  to  make  a  countryman  understand  what 
''feuillemorte**  colour  signifies,  it  may  suffice  to  tell  him  it 
is  the  colour  of  withered  leaves  £eJling  in  autumn.  Secondly, 
but  the  only  sure  way  of  making  known  the  signification  of 
the  name  of  any  simple  idea,  is  by  presenting  to  his  senses 
that  subject  which  may  produce  it  in  his  mind,  and  make 
him  actually  have  the  idea  that  word  stands  for. 

15.  II.  In  mixed  Modes,  by  D^mUion, — Secondly,  Mixed 
modes,  especially  those  belonging  to  morality,  being  most  of 
them  such  combinations  of  ideas  as  the  mind  puts  together  of 
its  own  choice,  and  whereof  there  are  not  always  standing 
patterns  to  be  found  existing,  the  signification  of  their  names 
( annot  be  made  known  as  those  of  simple  ideas  by  any  show- 
ing; but,  in  recompense  thereof,  may  be  |)erfectly  and 
exactly  defined.  For  they  being  combinations  of  several 
ideas  that  the  mind  of  man  has  arbitrarily  put  together, 
without  reference  to  any  archetypes,  men  may,  if  they  please, 
exactly  know  the  ideas  that  go  to  each  composition,  and  so 
both  use  these  words  in  a  certain  and  undoubted  significa- 
tion, and  perfectly  declare,  when  there  is  occasion,  what  they 
stand  for.  This,  if  well  considered,  would  lay  great  blame 
on  those  who  make  not  their  discourses  about  moral  things 
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very  dear  and  distinct  For  ainoe  the  precise  signification 
of  the  names  of  mixed  modes,  or,  which  is  all  one,  the  real 
essence  of  each  species  is  to  be  known,  they  being  not  of 
nature's,  but  man's  making,  it  is  a  great  negligence  and  per- 
Terseness  to  discourse  of  moral  things  with  uncertainty  and 
obscurity;  which  is  more  pardonable  in  treating  of  natural 
mbetanoes,  where  doubtful  terms  are  hardly  to  be  avoided, 
for  a  quite  contrary  reason,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by. 

16.  Morality  capable  of  Dmyonst/raJt^on, — Upon  this  groimd 
it  is  that  I  am  bold  to  think  that  morality  is  capable  of 
demonstration,  as  well  as  mathematics;  since  the  precise  real 
essence  of  the  things  moral  words  stand  for  may  be  perfectly 
known,  and  so  the  congruity  and  incongruity  of  the  things 
themselves  be  certainly  discovered,  in  which  consists  perfect 
knowledge.  Nor  let  any  one  object,  that  the  names  of  sub- 
stances are  often  to  be  made  use  of  in  morality  as  well 
as  those  of  modes,  from  which  will  arise  obscurity.  For 
as  to  substances,  when  concerned  in  moral  discourses,  their 
divers  natures  are  not  so  much  inquired  into  as  supposed; 
T.  g.,  when  we  say  that  man  is  subject  to  law,  we  mean 
nothing  by  man  but  a  corporeal  rational  creature :  what 
the  real  essence  or  other  qualities  of  that  creatiure  are  in  this 
case  is  no  way  considered.  And,  therefore,  whether  a  child 
or  changeling  be  a  man  in  a  physical  sense,  may  amongst  the 
naturalists  be  as  disputable  as  it  will,  it  concerns  not  at  all 
the  moral  man,  as  1  may  call  him,  which  is  this  immovable, 
unchangeable  idea,  a  corporeal  rational  being.  For  were 
there  a  monkey  or  any  other  creature  to  be  found  that  has 
the  use  of  reason  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand general  signs,  aud  to  deduce  consequences  about  general 
ideas,  he  would  no  doubt  be  subject  to  law,  and  in  that  sense 
be  a  man,  how  much  soever  he  differed  in  shape  from  others 
of  that  name.  The  names  of  substances,  if  they  be  used  in 
them  as  they  should,  can  no  more  disturb  moral  than  they 
do  mathematical  discourses;  where,  if  the  mathematician 
speaks  of  a  cube  or  globe  of  gold,  or  of  any  other  body,  ho 
has  his  clear,  settled  idea,  which  varies  not,  though  it  may 
by  mistake  be  applied  to  a  particular  body  to  which  it 
belongs  not. 

17.  De^imtiana  can  make  moral  Discourses  dear. — ^This  7 
bave  here  mentioned,  by  the  by,  to  show  of  what  conaeqaenoe 
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it  is  for  men,  in  their  names  of  mixed  modes,  and  ccnsequentlj 
in  all  their  moral  discourses,  to  define  their  words  when  there 
is  occasion ;  since  thereby  moral  knowledge  may  be  brought 
to  80  great  cleameas  and  certainty.  And  it  must  be  great 
want  of  ingenuousness  (to  say  no  worse  of  it)  to  refiise  to  do 
it;  since  a  definition  is  the  only  way  whereby  the  precise 
meaning  of  moral  words  can  be  known;  and  yet  a  way 
whereby  their  meaning  may  be  known  certainly,  and  without 
leaving  any  room  for  any  contest  about  it.  And  therefore 
the  negligence  or  perverseneas  of  mankind  cannot  be  excused, 
if  their  discourses  in  morality  be  not  much  more  clear  than 
those  in  natural  philosophy;  since  they  are  about  ideas  in 
the  mind,  which  are  none  of  them  false  or  disproportionate, 
they  haying  no  external  beings  for  the  archetypes  which  they 
are  referred  to  and  must  correspond  with.  It  is  far  easier 
for  men  to  frame  in  their  minds  an  idea  which  shall  be  the 
standard  to  which  they  will  give  the  name  justice,  with 
which  pattern  so  made,  all  actions  that  agree  shall  pass  under 
that  denomination,  than,  having  seen  Aristides,  to  frame  an 
idea  that  shall  in  all  things  be  exactly  like  him;  who  is  as 
he  is,  let  men  make  what  idea  they  please  of  him.  For  the 
one,  they  need  but  know  the  combination  of  ideas  that  are 
put  together  in  their  own  minds;  for  the  other,  they  must 
inquire  into  the  whole  nature,  and  abstruse  hidden  con- 
stitution, and  various  qualities  of  a  thing  existing  without 
them. 

18.  And  18  the  only  Way, — ^Another  reason  that  makes  the 
defining  of  mixed  modes  so  necessary,  especially  of  moral 
words,  is  what  I  mentioned  a  little  before,  viz.,  that  it  is  the 
only  way  whereby  the  signification  of  the  most  of  them  can 
be  known  with  certainty.  For  the  ideas  they  stand  fox 
being  for  the  most  part  such  whose  component  parts  nowhere 
exist  together,  but  scattered  and  mingled  with  others,  it  is 
the  mind  alone  that  collects  them,  and  gives  them  the  union 
of  one  idea;  and  it  is  only  by  words  enumerating  the  several 
simple  ideas  which  the  mind  has  united,  that  we  can  make 
known  to  others  what  their  names  stand  for;  the  assistance 
of  the  senses  in  this  case  not  helping  us  by  the  proposal  of 
sensible  objects,  to  show  the  ideas  which  our  names  of  this 
kind  stand  for,  as  it  does  often  in  the  names  of  sensible  simple 
ideas,  and  also  to  some  degree  in  those  of  substauces. 
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19.  UL  In  SvhdcmceSf  by  showing  and  defining. — ^Thirdly, 
for  the  explaining  the  signification  of  the  names  of  substancetj^ 
as  thej  stand  for  the  ideas  we  have  of  their  distinct  species^ 
both  the  forementioned  ways,  viz.,  of  shovring  and  defining, 
fure  requisite  in  many  cases  to  be  made  use  of  For  there 
being  ordinarily  in  each  sort  some  leading  qualities,  to  which 
we  suppose  the  other  ideas  which  make  up  our  complex  idea 
of  that  species  annexed,  we  forwardly  give  the  specific  name 
to  that  thing  wherein  that  characteristical  mark  is  found, 
which  we  take  to  be  the  most  distinguishing  idea  of  that 
species.  These  leading  or  characteristical  (as  I  may  call 
tiiem)  ideas  in  the  sorts  of  animals  and  vegetables  are  (as  has 
been  before  remarked,  ch.  vi.  §  29,  and  ch.  ix.  §  15)  mostly 
figure;  and  in  inanimate  bodies,  colour;  and  in  some,  both 
together.     Now, 

20.  Ideas  of  the  leading  QualUiea  of  SvbsUmcea  are  beet  got 
by  showing. — These  leading  sensible  qualities  are  those  which 
make  the  chief  ingredients  of  our  specific  ideas,  and  con- 
sequently the  most  observable  and  invariable  part  in  the 
definitions  of  our  specific  names,  as  attributed  to  sorts  of 
substances  coming  under  our  knowledga  For  though  the 
sound  man,  in  its  own  nature,  be  as  apt  to  signify  a  complex 
idea  made  up  of  animality  and  rationality,  tmited  in  the 
same  subject,  as  to  signify  any  other  combination;  yet  used 
as  a  mark  to  stand  for  a  sort  of  creatures  we  count  of  our 
own  kind,  perhaps,  the  outward  shape  is  as  necessary  to  be 
taken  into  our  complex  idea,  signified  by  the  word  man,  as 
any  other  we  find  in  it :  and  therefore,  why  Plato's  *'  animal 
implume  bipes  latis  unguibus'*  should  not  be  a  good  defini- 
tion of  the  name  man,  standing  for  that  sort  of  creatures, 
will  not  be  easy  to  show ;  for  it  is  the  shape,  as  the  leading 
quality,  that  seems  more  to  determine  that  species,  than  a 
fioculty  of  reasoning,  which  appears  not  at  first,  and  in  some 
never.  And  if  this  be  not  allowed  to  be  so,  I  do  not  know 
how  they  can  be  excused  from  murder  who  kill  monstrous 
births,  (as  we  call  them,)  because  of  an  unordinary  shape, 
without  knowing  whether  they  have  a  rational  soid  or  no; 
which  can  be  no  more  discerned  in  a  well-formed  than  ill- 
shaped  in£mt,  as  soon  as  bom.  And  who  is  it  has  informed 
OS  that  a  rational  soul  can  inhabit  no  tenement,  unless  it 
has  just  sach  a  «crt  of  frontispiece;  or  can  join  itself  to. 
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and  inform  no  sort  of  body  but  one  that  is  jost  of  such  au 
outward  sunicture? 

21.  Now  tnese  leading  qualities  are  best  made  known  by 
showing,  ana  can  hardly  be  made  known  otherwise.  Foi 
the  shape  of  a  horse  or  cassowary  will  be  but  rudely  and 
imperfectly  imprinted  on  the  mind  by  words ;  the  sight  of  the 
animals  doth  it  a  thousand  times  better:  and  the  idea  of 
the  particular  colour  of  gold  is  not  to  be  got  by  any  descrip- 
tion of  it,  but  only  by  the  frequent  exercise  of  the  eyes  about 
it,  as  is  evident  in  those  who  are  used  to  this  metal,  who 
will  frequently  distinguish  true  from  counterfeit,  pure  from 
adulterate,  by  the  sight;  where  others  (who  have  as  good 
eyes,  but  yet  by  use  have  not  got  the  precise  nice  idea  of 
that  peculiar  yellow)  shall  not  perceive  any  difference.  The 
like  may  be  said  of  those  other  simple  ideas,  peculiar  in  their 
kind  to  any  substance ;  for  which  precise  ideas  there  are 
no  peculiar  names.  The  particular  ringing  sound  there  is 
in  gold,  distinct  from  the  sound  of  other  bodies,  has  no  par- 
ticular name  annexed  to  it,  no  more  than  the  particular  yel- 
low that  belongs  to  that  metal. 

22.  The  Ideas  of  their  Powers  best  known  by  D^nUion, — 
But  because  many  of  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up  our 
specific  ideas  of  substances  are  powers  which  lie  not  obvious 
to  our  senses  in  the  things  as  they  ordinarily  appear;  there- 
fore, in  the  signification  of  our  names  of  sul^tances,  some 
part  of  the  signification  will  be  better  made  known  by  enu- 
merating those  simple  ideas,  than  by  showing  the  substance 
itself.  For  he  that  to  the  yellow  shining  colour  of  gold, 
got  by  sight,  shall,  from  my  enimierating  them,  have  the 
ideas  of  great  ductility,  fusibility,  fixedness,  and  solubility, 
in  aq.  regia,  will  have  a  perfecter  idea  of  gold  than  he  can 
have  by  seeing  a  piece  of  gold,  and  thereby  impiinting  in 
his  mind  only  its  obvious  qualities.  But  if  the  formal  con- 
stitution of  this  shining,  heavy,  ductile  thing,  (from  whence 
all  these  its  properties  flow,)  lay  open  to  our  senses,  as  the 
formal  constitution  or  essence  of  a  triangle  does,  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  gold  might  as  easily  be  ascertained  as  that 
of  triangle. 

23.  A  Reflection  on  the  Knowledge  of  Spirits, — ^Hence  wo 
may  take  notice  how  much  the  foundation  of  all  our  know- 
ledge of  corporeal  thiiUEB  lie»  »a  our  aensea.    For  how  spirits, 
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aepante  from  bodies,  (whose  knowledge  and  ideas  of  tbeee 
thxngs  are  cert&inlj  nmch  more  perfect  than  ours,)  know 
them,  we  have  no  notion,  no  idea  at  alL  The  whole  extent 
of  our  knowledge  or  imagination  reaches  not  beyond  our 
own  ideas  limited  to  onr  ways  of  perception.  Though  yet 
it  be  not  to  be  doubted  that  spirits  of  a  higher  rank  than 
those  immersed  in  flesh  may  have  as  clear  ideas  of  the  radical 
constitution  of  substances  as  we  have  of  a  triangle,  and  so 
perceive  how  all  their  properties  and  operations  flow  from 
thence,  but  the  manner  how  they  come  by  that  knowledgu 
exceeds  our  conceptions. 

24.  lY.  Id&a»  aUo  of  StUfStanoea  must  be  conformable  to 
Things, — ^Fourthly,  But  though  definitions  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  names  of  substances  as  they  stand  for  our  ideas,  yet 
th^  leave  them  not  without  great  imperfection  as  they  stand 
for  things.  For  our  names  of  substances  being  not  put  barely 
for  our  ideas,  but  being  made  use  of  ultimately  to  represent 
things,  and  so  are  put  in  their  place,  their  signification  must 
agree  with  the  truth  of  things  as  well  as  with  men*s  ideas. 
And  therefore,  in  substances,  we  are  not  always  to  rest  in 
the  ordinary  complex  idea  commonly  received  as  the  signifi- 
cation of  that  word,  but  must  go  a  little  further,  and  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  things  themselves,  and 
thereby  perfect,  as  much  as  we  can,  our  ideas  of  their  distinct 
species ;  or  else  learn  them  frx>m  such  as  are  used  to  that 
sort  of  things,  and  are  experienced  in  them.  For  since  it  is 
intended  their  names  should  stand  for  such  collections  of 
simple  ideas  as  do  reaUy  exist  in  things  themselves,  as  well 
as  for  the  complex  idea  in  other  men*s  minds,  which  in  thtdr 
ordinary  acceptation  they  stand  for,  therefore,  to  define  their 
names  right,  natural  history  is  to  be  inquired  into,  and  their 
properties  are,  with  care  and  examination,  to  be  found  outb 
For  it  is  not  enough,  for  the  avoiding  inconveniencies  in 
discourse  and  arguings  about  natural  bodies  and  substantial 
things,  to  have  learned,  from  the  propriety  of  the  language;, 
the  common,  but  confused,  or  very  imperfect  idea  to  which 
each  word  is  applied,  and  to  keep  them  to  that  idea  in  our 
use  of  them ;  but  we  must,  by  acquainting  ourselves  with 
the  history  of  that  sort  of  things,  rectify  and  settle  our  com- 
nlcx  idea  belonging  to  each  specific  name;  and  in  disoom'se 
<nth  others,  (if  we  find  them  mistake  us,)  we  ought  to  tell 
what  the  complex  idea  is  that  we  make  such  a  name  stand 
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Ibr.  This  is  tlie  more  neoessEUT'  to  be  done  by  all  those  who 
search  after  knowledge  and  philosophical  verity,  in  that 
children,  being  taught  words,  whilst  they  have  but  imperfect 
notions  of  things,  apply  them  at  random  and  without  much 
thinking,  and  seldom  &ame  determined  ideas  to  be  signified 
by  tiiem.  Which  custom  (it  being  easy,  and  serving  well 
enough  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  and  conversation)  they 
are  apt  to  continue  when  they  are  men ;  and  so  b^n  at  the 
wrong  end,  learning  words  first  and  perfectly,  but  make  the 
notions  to  which  they  apply  those  words  afterwards  veiy 
overtly.  By  this  means  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  men  speaking 
the  language  of  their  country,  i.  e.,  according  to  grammar  rules 
of  that  lajaguage,  do  yet  speak  very  improperly  of  things 
themselves ;  and,  by  their  arguing  one  with  another,  make 
but  small  progress  in  the  duBCoveries  of  useful  truths  and 
the  knowledge  of  things,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  themselves, 
and  not  in  our  imaginations ;  and  it  matters  not  much  for 
the  improvement  of  our  knowledge  how  they  are  called. 

25.  Not  easy  to  be  rnade  so. — It  were  therefore  to  be 
wished  that  men  versed  in  physical  inquiries,  and  acquainted 
with  the  several  sorts  of  natural  bodies,  would  set  down 
those  simple  ideas  wherein  they  observe  the  individuals  of 
each  sort  constantly  to  agree.  This  would  remedy  a  great 
deal  of  that  confusion  which  comes  from  several  persons 
applying  the  same  name  to  a  collection  of  a  smaller  or 
greater  number  of  sensible  qualities,  proportionably  as  tiiey 
have  been  more  or  less  acquainted  with,  or  accurate  in 
examining  the  qualities  of  any  sort  of  things  which  come 
under  one  denomination.  But  a  dictionary  of  this  sort,  con- 
taining, as  it  were,  a  natural  history,  requires  too  many 
hands  as  well  as  too  much  time,  cost,  pains,  and  sagacity  ever 
to  be  hoped  for;  and  till  that  be  done,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  such  definitions  of  the  names  of  substances  as 
explain  the  sense  men  use  them  in.  And  it  would  l)e  well, 
where  there  is  occasion,  if  they  would  afford  us  so  much. 
This  yet  is  not  usually  done ;  but  men  talk  to  one  another, 
and  dispute  in  words  whose  meaning  is  not  agreed  between 
them,  out  of  a  mistake  that  the  significations  of  common 
words  are  certainly  established,  and  the  precise  ideas  they 
9tand  for  perfectly  known;  and  that  it  is  a  shame  to  bb 
ignorant  of  them.  Both  which  suppositions  are  false:  no 
names  of  complex  ideas  having  so  settled  determined  signi* 
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fications,  that  the^  are  constantly  used  for  tno  same  precise 
ideas.     Nor  is  it  a  shame  for  a  man  not  to  havt>  a  certain 
knowledge  of  anything,  but  by  the  necessary  ways  of  attain- 
ing it;  and  so  it  is  no  discredit  not  to  know  what  precise 
idea  any  sound  stands  for  in  another  man's  mind,  without 
he  declare  it  to  me  by  some  other  way  than  barely  usmg 
that  sound ;  there  being  no  other  way,  without  such  a  de- 
claration, certainly  to  know  it.    Indeed  the  necessity  of  com* 
munication  by  language  brings  men  to  an  agreement  in  the 
signification  of  common  words,  vrithin  some  tolerable  latitude, 
that  may  serve  for  ordinary  conversation :  and  so  a  man  cannot 
be  supposed  wholly  ignorant  of  the  ideas  which  are  annexed 
to  words  by  common  use,  in  a  language  familiar  to  him.    But 
common  use  being  but  a   very  uncertain  rule,  which  re- 
duces itself  at  last  to  the  ideas  of  particular  men,  proves 
often  but  a  very  variable  standard.     But  though  such  a  dio- 
tionary  as  I  have  above  mentioned  will  require  too  much  time^ 
cost^  and  pains  to  be  hoped  for  in  this  age ;  yet  methinks 
it  is  not  xmreasonable  to  propose,  that  words  standing  for 
things  which  are  known  and  distinguished  by  their  outward 
shapes  should  be  expressed   by  little  draughts  and  printt 
made  of  them.     A  vocabulary  made  after  this  fashion  would 
perhaps  with  more  ease  and  in  less  time  teach  the  true 
signification  of  many  terms,  especially  in  languages  of  re* 
mote  countries  or  ages,  and   settle  truer  ideas  in  men's 
minds  of  several  things  whereof  we  read  the  names  in 
ancient  authors,  than  all  the  large  and  laborious  comments 
of  learned  critics.      Naturalists,   that  treat  of  plants  and 
animals,  have  found  the  benefit  of  this  way :    and  he  that 
has  had  occasion  to  consult  them  will  have  reason  to  confess 
that  he  has  a  clearer  idea  of  apium  or  ibex,  from  a  little 
print  of  that  herb  or  beast,  than  he  could  have  from  a  long 
definition  of  the  names  of  either  of  them.     And   so  no 
doubt  he  would  have  of  strigil  and  sistrum,  if,  instead  of 
conycomb   and    cymbal,   (which    are  the    English  names 
dictionaries  render  them  by,)  he  could  see  stamped  in  the 
margin  small  pictures  of  these  instruments,  as  they  were  in 
use  amongst  the  ancients.      ^  Toga,   tunica,   pallium,"  are 
words  easily  translated  by  gown,  coat,  and  cloak;  but  we 
have  thereby  no  more  true  ideas  of  the  fashion  of  those 
habits  amongst  the  Komans,  than  we  have  of  the  &ce8  of 
the  tailors  who  made  themu     Such  things  as  these,  which 
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the  eye  distinguishes  by  their  shapes,  would  be  best  let  intd 
the  mind  by  diraoghts  made  of  them,  and  more  determine  the 
signification  of  such  words  than  any  other  words  set  for  them, 
or  made  use  of  to  define  them.     But  this  is  only  by  the  by.* 

26.  V.  By  Conttancy  in  ihdr  Signification. — Fifthly,  If 
men  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  declare  the  meaning  of  their 
words,  and  definitions  of  their  terms  are  not  to  be  had,  yet 
this  is  the  least  that  can  be  expected,  that^  in  all  discourses 
wherein  one  man  pretends  to  instruct  or  convince  another, 
he  should  use  the  same  word  constantly  in  the  same  sense : 
if  this  were  done,  (which  nobody  can  refuse  without  great 
disingenuity,)  many  of  the  books  extant  might  be  spared ; 
many  of  the  controversies  in  dispute  would  be  at  an  end ; 
several  of  those  great  volumes,  swollen  with  ambiguous 
words,  now  used  in  one  sense,  and  by  and  by  in  another, 
would  shrink  into  a  very  narrow  compass ;  and  many  of  the 
philosophers'  (to  mention  no  other)  as  well  as  poets'  works, 
might  be  contained  in  a  nutsheU. 

27.  When  the  Va/riaHon  is  to  be  explmned, — ^But  after  all, 
the  provision  of  words  is  so  scanty  in  respect  to  that  in- 
finite variety  of  thoughts,  that  men,  wanting  terms  to  suit 
their  precise  notions,  will,  notwithstanding  their  utmost 
caution,  be  forced  often  to  use  the  same  word  in  somewhat 
difierent  senses.  And  though  in  the  continuation  of  a  dis- 
course, or  the  pursuit  of  an  argument,  there  can  be  hardly 
room  to  digress  into  a  particular  definition  as  often  as  a 
man  varies  the  flignification  of  any  term ;  yet  the  import  of 
the  discourse  will,  for  the  most  part,  if  there  be  no  designed 
fiJlacy,  sufficiently  lead  candid  and  intelligent  readers  into 
the  true  meaning  of  it :  but  where  there  is  not  sufficient  to 
guide  the  reader,  there  it  concerns  the  writer  to  explain  his 
meaning;  and  show  in  what  sense  he  there  uses  that  term. 

*  llieae  sug^estioiiB  of  Locke  hftTe  nnce  been  acted  on  in  our  encydo- 
pGBdUa  and  cUctionaries  of  natunl  scienoe;  in  which  the  representation 
oy  engraving  of  objects  spoken  of  in  the  text  assists  the  descriptions  in 
conveying  doar  ideas  to  the  mind.  The  word  sUigil  usually  sig^iifies  an 
instrument  naed  in  the  baths  of  the  ancients  for  scraping  off  perspiration 
and  dust  fircnn  the  skin.  It  was  sh:4>ed  like  the  crooked  knife  with 
which  shoemakers  hollow  out  the  wood  of  ladies*  high-heeled  shoes. 
The  siitrum  had  no  resemblance  to  a  pair  of  cymbals,  but  was  in  shape 
something  like  the  jews'  harp,  with  two  or  three  cross-bars.  Hie  reader 
will  find  an  exact  engraved  representation  of  it  in  Miiotfiuzooii  and 
MV«il  €HkfK  mtiquariaiiB.— £a 
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BOOK  IV. 

CHAPTER  L 

OP  KNOWLEDGE  DT  QWHSRAL, 

1.  Our  Knowledge  conwnarU  about  our  Ideas, — SuroE  the 
mind,  in  all  its  thoughts  and  reasonings,  hath  no  other  im- 
mediate object  but  its  own  ideas,  which  it  alone  does  or  can 
contemplate,  it  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  is  only  oouver- 
8ant  about  themu 

2.  Kfunoiedge  is  the  Perception  of  (he  Agreement  or  Diaor 
greement  of  two  Ideas, — Elnowledge,  then,  seems  to  me  to  be 
nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  connexion  and  agreement, 
or  disagreement  and  repugnancy  of  any  of  our  ideas.  In  thii? 
alone  it  consists.  Where  this  perception  is,  there  is  know- 
ledge; and  where  it  is  not,  there,  though  we  may  &ncy, 
guess,  or  believe,  yet  we  always  come  short  of  knowledge. 
For  when  we  know  that  white  is  not  black,  what  do  we  else 
but  perceive  that  these  two  ideas  do  not  agree  ?  When  we 
possess  ourselves  with  the  utmost  security  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones,  what  do  we  more  but  perceive,  that  equality  to 
two  right  ones  does  necessarily  agree  to,  and  is  inseparable 
from  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  ?  * 

3    I'his  AgreemmU  fowrfold, — But  to  understand  a  little 
more  distinctly  wherein  this  agreement  or  disagreement  con- 
sists, I  think  we  may  reduce  it  all  to  these  four  sorts  : 
L  Identity,  or  diversity. 
IL  Eelation. 

IIL  Co-existence,  or  necessary  connexion. 

lY.  Heal  existence. 

4.  First,  Of  Identity,  or  DiversUy. — ^Pirst,  As  to  the  first 
sort  of  agreement  or  disagreement,  viz.,  identity  or  diversity. 
ft  is  ^e  first  act  of  the  mind,  when  it  has  any  sentiments  or 
ideas  at  all,  to  perceive  its  ideas ;  and  so  fiur  as  it  perceives 
them,  to  know  each  what  it  is,  and  thereby  also  to  perceive 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  YIIL  at  end  of  voL  & 
TOIk  n.  K 
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their  difference,  aud  that  one  is  not  another.     This  is  so 
absolutely   necessary,  that,   vrithout   it,   there  could   be   no 
knowledge,  no  reasoning,  no  imagination,  no  distinct  thoughts 
at  all.     By  this  the  mind  clearly  and  infallibly  perceives  each 
idea  to  agree  with  itself^  and  to  be  what  it  is ;  and  all  dis- 
tinct ideas  to  disagree,  L  a,  the  one  not  to  be  the  other :  and 
this  it  does  without  pains,  labour,  or  deduction  ;  but  at  first 
view,  by  its  natural  power  of  i)erception  and  distinction. 
And  though  men  of  art  have  reduced  this  into  those  general 
rules,  ^  what  is,  is,"  and  ^  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing 
to  be  and  not  to  be,**  for  ready  application  in  all   cases, 
wherein  there  may  be  occasion  to  reflect  on  it :  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  first  exercise  of  this  faculty  is  about  particular 
ideas.     A  man  infallibly  knows,  as  soon  as  ever  he  has  them 
in  his  mind,  that  the  ideas  he  calls  white  and  round  are  the 
very  ideas  they  are,  and  that  they  are  not  other  ideas  which 
he  calls  red  or  square.     Nor  can  any  maxim  or  proposition  in 
the  world  make  him  know  it  clearer  or  surer  thim  he  did 
before,  and  without  any  such  general  rule.     This  then,  is  the 
first  agreement  or  disagreement  which  the  mind  perceives  in 
its  ideas,  which  it  always  perceives  at  first  sight :   and  if 
there  ever  happen  any  doubt  about  it,  it  will  always  be  found 
to  be  about  the  names,  and  not  the  ideas  themselves,  whose 
identity  and  diversity  will  always  be  perceived  as  soon  and 
clearly  as  the  ideas  themselves  are ;  nor  can  it  possibly  be 
otherwise. 

5.  Secondly^  Rdatiwe, — Secondly,  the  next  sort  of  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  the  mind  perceives  in  any  of  its  ideas 
may,  I  think,  be  called  relative,  and  is  nothing  but  the  per- 
ception of  the  relation  between  any  two  ideas,  of  what  kind 
soever,  whether  substances,  modes,  or  any  other.  For,  since 
all  distinct  ideas  must  eternally  be  known  not  to  be  the  same, 
and  so  be  universally  and  constantly  denied  one  of  another, 
there  could  be  no  roomJocauy  positive  knowledg&J^tjJtl»  i^ 
we  could  not  perceive  any  relation  between  our  ideas,  and 
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find  out  the  agreement  or  disagreement  they  have  one  with 
another,  in  several  ways  the  mind  takes  of  oomparing  them. 

6.  Thirdly,  Of  Co-«mAmo«.— Thirdly,  The  third  sort  of 
agreement  or  disagreement  to  be  found  in  our  ideas,  which 
the  perception  of  the  mind  is  employed  about,  is  oo-existenoe 
or  non-co-existonce  in  the  same  subject ;  and  this  belongi 
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{larticiilarly  to  substances.  Thus,  when  we  pronounce  ood 
~€6ming  gold,  that  it  is  fixed,  our  knowledge  of  this  truth 
amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that  fixedness,  or  a  power  to 
remain  in  the  fire  unconsumed,  is  an  idea  that  always  accom- 
panies and  is  joined  with  that  particular  sort  of  yellowness, 
weight,  fusibility,  malleableness,  and  solubility  in  aq.  regia, 
which  make  our  comj>lex  idea,  signified  by  the  word  gold. 

7.  FowrMy.  Of  reid  Eodstence, — ^Fourthly,  The  fourth  and 
last  sort  is  that  of  actual  and  real  existence  agreeing  to  any 
idea.  Within  these  four  sorts  of  agreement  or  disagreement 
IS,  I  suppose,  contained  all  the  knowledge  we  have,  or  are 
capable  of :  for  all  the  inquiries  we  can  make  concerning  any 
of  our  ideas,  all  that  we  know  or  can  affirm  concerning  any  ot 
them  is,  that  it  is,  or  is  not,  the  same  with  some  ether ;  that 
it  does  or  does  not  always  co-exist  with  some  other  idea  in 
the  same  subject ;  that  it  has  this  or  that  relation  with  some 
other  idea  ;  or  that  it  has  a  real  existence  without  the  mind. 
Thus,  blue  is  not  yellow,  is  of  identity  :  two  triangles  upon 
equal  bases  between  two  parellels  are  equal,  is  of  relation  : 
iron  is  susceptible  of  magnetical  impressions,  is  of  co-exist- 
ence :  Ood  is,  is  of  real  existence.  Though  identity  and  co- 
existence are  truly  nothing  but  relations,  yet  they  are  such 
peculiar  ways  of  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  that 
they  deserve  well  to  be  considered  as  distinct  heads,  and  not 
under  relation  in  general ;  since  they  are  so  difierent  grounds 
€Yf  affirmation  and  n^ation,  as  will  easily  appear  to  any  one, 
who  will  but  reflect  on  what  is  said  in  several  places  of  thif 
essay.  I  should  not  proceed  to  examine  the  several  degrees 
of  our  knowledge,  but  that  it  is  necessary  first  to  consider  the 
different  acceptations  of  the  word,  knowledge. 

8.  Knowledge  actual  or  habUuaL — ^There  are  several  ways 
wherein  the  mind  is  possessed  of  truth,  each  of  which  is 
odled  knowledge. 

L  There  is  actual  knowledge,  which  is  the  present  view 
the  mind  has  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  its 
ideas,  or  of  the  relation  they  have  one  to  another. 

II.  A  man  is  said  to  know  any  proposition,  which,  having 
been  once  laid  before  his  thoughts,  he  evidently  perceived 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  whereof  it  oon- 
naU ;  and  so  lodged  it  in  his  memory,  that,  whenever  that 
(Hopositioii  oomes  again  to  be  reflected  on,  he,  withoat  doubt 
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or  hesitation,  embraces  the  right  side,  assents  to,  and  is  cui^ 
tain  of  the  truth  of  it.     This,  I  think,  one  may  call  habitnal 
knowledge :  and  thus  a  man  may  be  said  to  ^ow  all  those 
truths  which  are  lodged  in  his  memory,  by  a  foregoing  clear 
and  full  perception,  whereof  the  mind  is  assured  past  doubt 
as  often  as  it  has  occasion  to  reflect  on  them  :  for  our  finite 
understandings  beuig  able  to  think  clearly  and  distinctly  but 
on  one  thing  at  once,  if  men  had  no  knowledge  of  any  more 
than  what  they  actually  thought  on,  they  would  all  be  yery 
ignorant;   and  he  that  knew  most,   would  know  but  one 
truth — that  being  all  he  was  able  to  think  on  at  one  time. 
9.  HaJbibial  Knowledge,  twofold, — Of  habitual  knowledge 
X . ,  ^^there  are,  also,  vulgarly  speaking,  two  d^rees : 
^     \  -  ^"^  ^^  First,  The  one  is  of  such  truths  laid  up  in  the  memory  as, 

'^     ^  whenever  they  occur  to  the  mind,  it  actually  perceives  the 

relation  is  between  those  ideas.     And  this  is  in  all  those 
truths  whereof  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge ;  where  the 
ideas  themselves,  by  an  immediate  view,  discover  their  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  one  with  another. 
.    Secondly,  the  other  is  of  such  truths  whereof  the  mind 
■^  ^  '    having  been  convinced,  it  retains  the  memory  of  the  convio- 
fi^^^'     .^J^^tion,  without  the  proofs.     Thus,  a  man  that  remembers  oer- 
^  Pv'^'  tainly  that  he  once  perceived  the  demonstration,  that  the 

^       ^^,  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  is 

..  \v  certain  that  he  knows  it,  because  he  cannot  doubt  the  truth 

of  it.  In  his  adherence  to  a  truth  where  the  demonstration 
by  which  it  was  at  first  known,  is  forgot,  though  a  man  may 
be  thought  rather  to  believe  his  memory  than  really  to  know; 
and  this  way  of  entertaining  a  truth  seemed  formerly  to  me 
like  something  between  opinion  and  knowledge;  a  sort  of 
assurance  which  exceeds  bare  belief — for  that  relies  on  the 
testimony  of  another :  yet  upon  a  due  examination  I  find  it 
comes  not  short  of  perfect  certainty,  and  is  in  effect  true 
knowledge.  That  which  is  apt  to  mislead  our  first  thoughts 
into  a  mistake  in  this  matter,  is,  that  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  the  ideas  in  this  case  is  not  perceived,  as  it  wiks 
at  first,  by  an  actual  view  of  all  the  intermediate  ideas 
whereby  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  those  in  the  pro- 
position was  at  first  perceived;  but  by  other  intermediate 
ideas,  that  show  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas 
'wntained  in  the  proposition  whose  certainty  we  remember. 


■\ 
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For  example :  in  t'ois  proposition,  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones»  one  who  has  seen  aiid 
clearly  perceiyed  the  demonstration  of  this  truth  knows  it  to 
be  tme,  when  that  demonstration  is  gone  out  of  his  mind ; 
so  that  at  present  it  is  not  actually  in  view,  and  possibly 
cannot  be  recollected:  but  he  knows  it  in  a  different  way 
from  what  he  did  before.  The  agreement  of  the  two  ideas 
joined  in  that  proposition  is  perceived,  but  it  is  by  the  inter* 
vention  of  other  ideas  than  those  which  at  first  produced  that 
perception.  He  remembers,  L  e ,  he  knows  (for  remembrance 
18  but  the  reviving  of  some  past  knowledge)  that  he  was 
once  certain  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones.  The  im- 
mutability of  the  same  relations  between  the  same  immu- 
table things  is  now  the  idea  that  shows  him,  that,  if  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  were  once  equal  to  two  right  ones,  they 
will  always  be  equal  to  two  right  ones.  And  hence  he 
comes  to  be  certain,  that  what  was  once  true  in  the  case,  is 
always  true;  what  ideas  once  agreed  will  always  agree;  and 
consequently  what  he  once  knew  to  be  tme,  he  will  always 
know  to  be  true,  as  long  as  he  can  remember  that  he  once 
knew  it.  Upon  this  ground  it  is,  that  particular  demon- 
strations in  mathematics  afford  general  knowledge.  If  then 
the  perception  that  the  same  ideas  will  eternally  have  the 
same  habitudes  and  relations,  be  not  a  sufficient  ground  of 
knowledge,  there  could  be  no  knowledge  of  general  proposi- 
tions in  mathematics;  for  no  mathematical  demonstration 
would  be  any  other  than  particular;  and  when  a  man  had 
demonstrated  any  proposition  cocceming  one  triangle  or 
circle,  his  knowledge  would  not  reach  beyond  that  particular 
diagram.  If  he  would  extend  it  further,  he  must  renew  his 
demonstration  in  another  instance,  before  he  could  know  it 
to  be  true  in  another  like  triangle,  and  so  on:  by  which 
means  one  could  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  general 
propositions.  Nobody,  I  think,  can  deny,  that  Mr.  Newton 
certainly  knows  any  proposition  that  he  now  at  any  time 
reads  in  his  book  to  be  true;  though  he  has  not  in  actual 
view  that  admirable  chain  of  intermediate  ideas  whereby  ho 
at  first  discovered  it  to  be  true.  Such  a  memory  as  that, 
able  to  retain  such  a  train  of  particulars,  may  be  well 
tLought  beyond  the  reach  of  human  faculties;  when  the 
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▼ery  disoovery,  peroeption,  and  laying  together  that  wonder- 
ful connexion  of  ideas,  *&  found  to  surpass  most  readers*  com- 
prehension. But  yet  it  is  evident  the  author  himself  knows 
vhe  proposition  to  be  true,  remembering  he  once  saw  the 
connexion  of  those  ideas,  as  certainly  as  he  knows  such  a 
man  wounded  another,  remembering  that  he  saw  him  nm 
him  through.  But  because  the  memory  is  not  always  so 
clear  as  actual  perception,  and  does  in  all  men  moi-e  or  lees 
decay  in  length  of  time,  this  amongst  other  differences  is 
one,  which  shows  that  demonstrative  knowledge  is  much 
more  imperfect  than  intuitive,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  foUowing 
chapter. 


CHAPTER    IL 

OF  THE  DBOBEBB  OF  OUB  KNOWLEDGE. 

i.  IfUuUive, — All  omr  knowledge  consisting,  as  1  Imve 
said,  in  the  view  the  mind  has  of  its  own  ideas,  which  is  the 
utmost  light  and  greatest  certainty  we,  with  our  fskculties, 
and  in  our  way  of  knowledge,  are  capable  of ;  it  may  not  1>e 
amiss  to  consider  a  little  the  degrees  of  its  evidenca  The 
different  clearness  of  our  knowledge  seems  to  me  to  lie  in 
the  different  way  of  perception  the  mind  has  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas.  For  if  we  will 
reflect  on  our  own  ways  of  thinking,  we  shall  find,  that 
sometimes  the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  two  ideas  immediately  by  themselves,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  other :  and  this  I  think  we  may  call  intuitive 
knowledge.  For  in  this  the  mind  is  at  no  pains  of  proving 
or  examining,  but  perceives  the  truth  as  the  eye  doth  ligh^ 
only  by  being  directed  towards  it.  Thus  the  mind  p^^rceives 
that  white  is  not  black,  that  a  circle  is  not  a  trianglo,  that 
three  are  more  than  two,  and  equal  to  one  and  two.  Such 
kinds  of  truths  the  mind  perceives  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
ideas  together,  by  bare  intuition,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  other  idea;  and  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  the  clearest 
and  most  certain  that  human  frailty  is  capable  o£  This 
part  of  knowledge  is  irresistible,  and,  like  bright  sunshine, 
forces  itself  immediately  to  be  perceived,  as  soon  as  ever  the 
mind  turns  its  view  that  way,  and  leaves  no  ix>om  £[>r  hesita- 
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tioiu  doubt,  or  examiDation,  but  the  mind  ib  presently  filled 
with  the  clear  light  of  it.  It  is  on  this  intuition  that  de- 
l^ends  all  the  certainty  and  evidence  of  all  our  knowledge; 
which  certainty  every  one  finds  to  be  so  great,  that  he 
cannot  imagine,  and  therefore  not  require  a  greater:  for  a 
man  cannot  conceive  himself  capable  of  a  greater  certainty 
than  to  know  that  any  idea  in  his  mind  is  such  as  he  per- 
ceives it  to  be;  and  that  two  idecus  wherein  he  perceives  a 
difference,  are  different  and  not  precisely  the  same.  He  that 
demands  a  greater  certainty  than  this,  demands  he  knows 
not  what,  and  shows  only  that  he  has  a  mind  to  be  a  sceptic, 
without  being  able  to  be  so.  Certainty  depends  so  wholly 
on  this  intuition,  that,  in  the  next  degree  of  knowledge 
which  I  call  demonstrative,  this  intuition  is  necessary  in  all 
the  connexions  of  the  intermediate  ideas,  without  which  we 
cannot  attain  knowledge  and  certainty. 

2.  DemonstnUive — The  next  d^ree  of  knowledge  is,  where 
the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any 
ideas,  but  not  immediately.  Though  wherever  the  mind 
perceives  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas, 
there  be  certain  knowledge;  yet  it  does  not  always  happen, 
that  the  mind  sees  that  agreement  or  disagreement  which 
there  is  between  them,  e^en  where  it  is  discoverable :  and  in 
that  case  remains  in  ignorance,  and  at  most  gets  no*  further 
than  a  probable  conjecture.  The  reason  why  the  mind 
cannot  always  perceive  presently  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  two  ideas,  is,  because  those  ideas,  concerning  whose 
agreement  or  dLsagreement  the  inquiry  is  made,  cannot  by 
the  mind  be  so  put  together  as  to  show  it.  In  this  case, 
then,  when  the  mind  cannot  so  bring  its  ideas  together  ns 
by  their  immediate  comparison,  and  as  it  were  juxta-position 
or  application  one  to  another,  to  perceive  their  agreement  or 
disagreement,  it  is  fain,  by  the  intervention  of  other  idea^ 
(one  or  more,  as  it  happens)  to  discover  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  which  it  searches;  and  this  is  that  which  we  call 
reasoning.  Thus  the  mind  being  willing  to  know  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  in  bigness  between  the  three  angles  of 
A  triangle  and  two  right  ones,  cannot  by  an  immediate  view 
and  comparing  them  du  it:  because  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  cannot  be  brought  at  once  and  be  compared  with 
tmy  one  or  two  angles;  and  so  of  this  the  mind  has  no  tm 
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mediate,  do  intuitive  knowledge.  In  this  case  the  mind  it 
fain  to  find  out  some  other  angles,  to  which  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  have  an  equality;  and,  finding  those  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  comes  to  know  their  equality  to  two  right 
ones. 

3.  Depends  en  Proof  a, — Those  interyening  ideas  which 
serve  to  show  the  agreement  of  any  two  others,  are  called 
proofs;  and  where  the  agreement  and  disagreement  is  by 
this  means  plainly  and  clearly  perceived,  it  is  called  demon- 
stration; it  being  shown  to  the  understanding,  and  the  mind 
made  to  see  that  it  is  so.  A  quickness  in  ti^e  mind  to  find 
out  these  intermediate  ideas  (Uiat  shall  discover  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  any  other)  and  to  apply  them  right, 
is,  I  suppose,  that  which  is  called  sagacity.* 

4.  Bvi  not  80  easy, — This  knowledge  by  intervening  proofs, 
though  it  be  certain,  yet  the  evidence  of  it  is  not  altogether 
so  clear  and  bright,  nor  the  assent  so  ready  as  in  intuitive 
knowledge.  For  though  in  demonstration  the  mind  does 
at  last  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas 
it  considers,  yet  it  is  not  without  pains  and  attention :  there 
must  be  more  than  one  transient  view  to  find  it.  A  steady 
application  and  pursuit  are  required  to  this  discovery ;  and 
there  must  be  a  progression  by  steps  and  degrees  before  the 
mind  can  in  this  way  arrive  at  certainty,  and  come  to  per- 
ceive the  agreement  or  repugnancy  between  two  ideas  that 
need  proofs  and  the  use  of  reason  to  show  it. 

5.  Not  toWumt  precedent  Doubt. — ^Another  difierence  be- 
tween intuitive  and  demonstrative  knowledge  is,  that,  though 
in  the  latter  all  doubt  be  removed  when,  by  the  intervention 
of  the  intermediate  ideas,  the  agreement  or  disagreement  is 
perceived ;  yet  before  the  demonstration  there  was  a  doubt, 
which  in  intuitive  knowledge  cannot  happen  to  the  mind 
that  has  its  fiiculty  of  perception  left  to  a  d^ree  capable 
of  distinct  ideas,  no  more  than  it  can  be  a  doubt  to  the  eye 

*  Hobbes*  aocoant  of  this  quality  is  as  follows: — **  Another  sort  of 
discussion  is,  when  the  appetite  giveth  a  man  his  beginning ;  as  in  the 
example  before,  where  honour,  to  which  a  man  hath  appetite,  maketh 
him  think  upon  the  next  means  of  attaining  xi,  and  that  again  to  the 
next,  &c  And  this  the  Latins  call  dogaeitai,  and  we  call  hunting  oi 
iraeing;  as  dogs  tracv  beasts  by  the  smell,  and  men  hunt  them  by  their 
lootsteps;  or  as  men  hunt  after  riohes,  plaoe^  or  knowledge."  (Huin. 
Nat  o.  IT.  §  4.)— £o. 
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(that  can  distinctlj  see  white  and  black)  whether  this  iuk 
and  this  paper  be  all  of  a  colour.  If  there  be  sight  in  the 
eyes,  it  will,  at  first  glimpse,  without  hesitation,  perceive 
t^e  words .  printed  on  this  paper  different  from  the  colour 
of  the  paper :  and  so  if  the  mind  have  the  faculty  of  distinct 
perceptions  it  will  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  those  ideas  that  produce  intuitive  knowledge.  If  the 
eyes  have  lost  the  faculty  of  seeing,  or  the  mind  of  por- 
oeiving,  we  in  vain  inquire  afler  the  quickness  of  sight  in 
one,  or  clearness  of  perception  in  the  other. 

6.  Not  80  dear. — It  is  true,  the  perception  produced  by 
demonstration  is  also  very  clear ;  yet  it  is  often  with  a  great 
abatement  of  that  evident  lustre  and  full  assurance  that 
always  accompany  that  which  I  call  intuitive;  like  a  face 
reflected  by  several  mirrors  one  to  another,  where,  as  long 
as  it  retains  the  similitude  and  agreement  with  the  object, 
it  produces  a  knowledge;  but  it  is  still  in  every  successive 
reflection  with  a  lessening  of  that  perfect  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness which  is  in  the  first,  till  at  last,  after  many  removes, 
it  has  a  great  mixtiure  of  dimness,  and  is  not  at  first  sight 
30  knowable,  especially  to  weak  eyes.  Thus  it  is  with  know- 
ledge made  out  by  a  long  train  of  proof. 

7.  E(Mch  Step  must  have  intuitive  Svid&nce. — Now,  in  every 
step  reason  makes  in  demonstrative  knowledge,  there  is  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  that  agreement  or  disagreement  it 
seeks  with  the  next  intermediate  idea,  which  it  uses  as  a 
proof :  for  if  it  were  not  so,  that  yet  would  need  a  proof; 
since  without  the  perception  of  such  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment there  is  no  knowledge  produced.  If  it  be  perceived 
by  itself^  it  is  intuitive  knowledge :  if  it  cannot  be  perceived 
by  itself  there  is  need  of  some  intervening  idea,  as  a  com- 
mon measure,  to  show  their  agreement  or  disagreements 
By  which  it  is  plain,  that  every  step  in  reasoning  that  pro- 
duces knowledge,  has  intuitive  certainty ;  which  when  the 
mind  perceives,  there  is  no  more  required,  but  to  remember 
it  to  make  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  con- 
cerning which  we  inquire  visible  and  certain.  So  that  to 
make  anything  a  demonstration,  it  is  necessaiy  to  per>eive 
the  immediate  agreement  of  the  intervening  ideas,  whereby 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  two  ideas  under  ex- 
amination (whereof  the  one  is  always  the  first,  and  the  other 
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the  last  in  the  accoTint)  is  found.  This  intuitire  perceptioii 
of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  intermediate  ideas, 
in  each  step  and  progression  of  the  demonstration,  must 
also  be  carried  exactly  in  the  mind,  and  a  man  must  be  sure 
that  no  part  is  left  out :  which,  because  in  long  deductions, 
and  the  use  of  many  proofs,  the  memory  does  not  always 
80  readily  and  exactly  retain;  therefore  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  this  is  more  imperfect  than  intuitive  knowledge,  and 
men  embrace  often  falsehood  for  demonstrations. 

8.  Hence  the  Mietake,  '*  ex  prcBoogniUSf  et  prceconeessie*^^ 
The  necessity  of  this  intuitive  knowledge  in  each  step  of 
scientifical  or  demonstrative  reasoning  gave  occasion,  I  ima- 
gine, to  that  mistaken  axiom,  that  all  reasoning  was  **  ex 
prsecognitis  et  prseconcessis  ;**  which,  how  far  it  is  mistaken 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  more  at  large  when  I  come 
to  consider  propositions,  and  particularly  those  propositions 
which  are  called  maxims;  and  to  show  that  it  is  by  a  mis- 
take that  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  foundations  of  all  our 
knowledge  and  reasonings. 

9.  Demonetraitum  not  limited  to  Quamiity, — It  has  been 
generally  taken  for  granted,  that  mathematics  alone  are  capa- 
ble of  demonstrative  certainty :  but  to  have  such  an  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  as  may  intuitively  be  perceived,  being, 
as  I  imagine,  not  the  privilege  of  the  ideas  of  number,  ex- 
tension, and  figure  alone,  it  may  possibly  be  the  want  of 
due  method  and  application  in  us,  and  not  of  sufficient  evi- 
dence in  things,  that  demonstration  has  been  thought  to 
have  BO  little  to  do  in  other  parts  of  knowledge,  aud  been 
scarce  so  much  as  aimed  at  by  any  but  mathematicians. 
For  whatever  ideas  we  have  wherein  the  mind  can  perceive 
the  immediate  agreement  or  disagreement  that  is  between 
them,  there  the  mind  is  capable  of  intuitive  knowledge ;  and 
where  it  can  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any 
two  ideas,  by  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  they  have  with  any  intermediate  ideas,  there 
the  mind  is  capable  of  demonstration  ;  which  is  not  limited 
to  ideas  of  extension,  figure,  number,  aud  their  modes. 

10.  Why  U  has  been  so  thought. — ^The  reason  why  it  has 
been  generally  sought  for,  and  supposed  to  be  only  in  thosp, 
I  imagine  has  been  not  only  the  general  usefulness  of  those 
9oienoee;  but  because  in  comparing  their  equality  or  exoebo, 
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the  modes  of  numbers  have  every  the  least  differenoe  very 
Clear  and  perceivable;  and  though  in  extension  every  the 
least  excess  is  not  so  perceptible,  yet  the  mind  has  found 
out  ways  to  examine  and  discover  demonstratively  the  just 
equality  of  two  angles,  or  extensions,  or  figures :  and  both 
these,  i  e.,  numbers  and  figures,  can  be  set  down  by  visible 
and  lasting  marks,  wherein  the  ideas  under  consideration 
are  perfectly  determined ;  which  for  the  most  part  they  are 
not,  where  they  are  marked  only  by  names  and  words. 

11.  But  in  other  simple  ideas  whose  modes  and  differences 
are  made  and  counted  by  degrees,  and  not  quantity,  we  have 
not  so  nice  and  accurate  a  distinction  of  their  differences 
as  to  perceive  and  find  ways  to  measure  their  just  equality, 
or  the  least  differences.  For  those  other  simple  ideas  being 
appearances  of  sensations  produced  in  us  by  the  size,  figure, 
number,  and  motion  of  minute  corpuscles  singly  insensible ; 
their  difiTerent  degrees  also  depend  upon  the  variation  of 
some  or  of  all  those  causes :  which,  since  it  cannot  be  ob- 
served by  us  in  particles  of  matter,  whereof  each  is  too 
subtile  to  be  perceived,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  any 
exact  measures  of  the  different  degrees  of  these  simple  ideas. 
For  supposing  the  sensation  or  idea  we  name  whiteness  be 
produced  in  us  by  a  certain  number  of  globules,  which, 
having  a  verticity  about  their  own  centres,  strike  upon  the 
retina  of  the  eye  with  a  certain  degree  of  I'otation,  as  well 
as  progressive  swiftness;  it  will  hence  easily  follow,  that 
the  more  the  superficial  paiiis  of  any  body  are  so  ordered 
as  to  reflect  the  greater  number  of  globules  of  light,  and  to 
give  them  the  proper  rotation,  which  is  fit  to  produce  this 
sensation  of  white  in  us,  the  more  white  will  that  body  ap- 
pear, that  from  an  equal  space  sends  to  the  retina  the  greater 
number  of  such  corpuscles,  with  that  peculiar  sort  of  motion. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  nature  of  light  consists  in  very  small 
round  globules,  nor  of  whiteness  in  such  a  texture  of  parts 
as  gives  a  certain  rotation  to  these  globules  when  it  reflects 
them;  fur  I  am  not  now  treating  physically  of  light  or 
colours.  But  this  I  think  I  may  say,  that  I  cannot  (and 
I  would  be  glad  any  one  would  make  inteUigiblo  that  he 
did)  conceive  how  bixlies  without  us  can  any  ways  affect 
our  senses,  but  by  the  immediate  contact  of  the  scm<ib)t 
XKiies  themselveBy  as  in  tasting  and  feeling,  or  the  impulse 
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of  some  sensible  particles  coming  from  them,  as  in  seeing 
hearing,  and  smelling;  by  the  <&fferent  impulse  of  whi£ 
parts,  caused  by  their  different  size,  figure,  and  motion,  the 
▼ariety  of  sensations  is  produced  in  us.* 

12.  Whether  then  they  be  globules  or  no,  or  whether 
they  have  a  verticity  about  their  own  centres  that  produces 
the  idea  of  whiteness  in  us ;  this  is  certain,  that  the  more 
particles  of  light  are  reflected  from  a  body  fitted  to  give 
them  that  peculiar  motion  which  produces  the  sensation  of 
whiteness  in  us;  and  possibly  too,  the  quicker  that  peculiar 
motion  is,  the  whiter  does  the  body  appear  from  whidi  the 
greater  number  are  reflected,  as  is  evident  in  the  same 
piece  of  paper  put  in  the  sunbeams,  in  the  shade,  and  in 
a  dark  hole ;  in  each  of  which  it  will  produce  in  us  the  idea 
of  whiteness  in  fkr  different  degrees. 

13.  Not  knowing,  therefore,  what  number  of  particles, 
nor  what  motion  of  them  is  fit  to  produce  any  precise 
degree  of  whiteness,  we  cannot  demonstrate  the  certain 
equality  of  any  two  degrees  of  whiteness,  because  we  have 
no  certain  standard  to  measure  them  by,  nor  means  to  dis- 
tinguish every  the  least  real  difference — ^the  only  help  we 
have  being  from  our  senses,  whidi  in  this  point  fiul  us. 
But  where  the  difference  is  so  great  as  to  produce  in  the 
mind  clearly  distinct  ideas,  whose  differences  can  be  per- 
fectly retained,  there  these  ideas  or  colours,  as  we  see  in 
different  kinds,  as  blue  and  red,  are  as  capable  of  demon- 
stration as  ideas  of  number  and  extension.  What  I  have 
here  said  of  whiteness  and  colours,  I  think  holds  true  in  all 
secondary  qualities  and  their  modes. 

14.  Sendtwe  Knowledge  of  particiUar  Exietenee, — These 
two,  viz.,  intuition  and  demonstration,  are  the  d^;ree8  of 
our  knowledge  ;  whatever  gqitii^s  al 

wKaf  oojiirA^ffl  grtAVflr  flTnhiiiP.*^<1^   i^  buL  feutL  OT 

nolknowledge,  at  least  in_^l^  gptiftm.!  tmithtc  There  is,  in- 
flwij  Anot^flr  pftyAflptmn  ^f  the  muid  employed  about  the 
particular  existence  of  finite  beings  without  us,  which,  going 
beyond  bare  probabiEty,  and  yet  not  reaching  perfectly  to 

^  Looke  does  not  mean  that  particles  of  the  sensible  bodies  them- 
selves ore  rontiniially  coming  off  from  them  to  uffect  our  senses,  but 
that  globoles  of  light  and  air  are  impelled  from  the  sensible  bodies  on 
to  our  organs  of  sense  and  produce  in  us  the  sensations. — Ed. 
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either  of  the  foregoing  degrees  of  cerUinty,  passes  under 
the  name  of  knowledge.    There  can  be  nothing  more  certain  fr^  /o  ^^^^^ 
than  that  the  idea  we  receive  from  an  ftTf/^mfl.1  nV^jfifft-  is  in  f^^i^rfi^^'   ' 
our  minds :  this  is  intuitive  knowledge.    But  whether  there  hi\t^*^  iZL*^ 
be  anything  more  than  barely  that  idea  in  our  minds,  ^   Imjcii 
whether  we  can  thence  certainly  infer  the  existence  of  any-  J(^*^yy 
thing  without  us  which  corresponds  to   that  idea,  is  that  l&uM  ^^f^ 
whereof  some  men  think  there  may  be  a  question  made;   >  .^T 
because  men  may  have  such  ideas  in  their  minds  when  no  A^^^^* 
such  thing  exists,  no  such  object  affects  their  senses.     But    l^  Jlji  -^ 
yet  here  I  think  we  are  provided  with  an  evidence  that  puts  '^ 
us  past  doubting:  for  I  ask  any  one,  whether  he  be  not  in-    t'^l* 
vindbly  conscious  to  himself  of  a  different  perception  when 
he  looks  on  the  sun  bv  dav.  and  thinks  on  it  by  night  i   I     -^ 
when  he  actually  tastes  wormwood,  or  smells  a  rose,  or  only  *diX  ^^^  ^  6 


thinks  on  that  savour  or  odour?    We  as  plainly  find  the  ^I)s^u^t^  -^ 
y  .  ^7  Hitfi^Tttyft^  tnere  is  between  an  idea  revived  in  our  minds  by  .;  /  ^    ,^  ^ 
*^/L-€pr  own  memory,  and  actually  coming  into  our  minds  by  Z^^-^' 
^1  y^^^ftisfar  senses,  as  we  do  between  any  two  distinct  ideas.     If 


yfrf^  ^  Any  one  say,  a  dream  may  do  the  same  thing,  and  all  these 


scruple  or  no :  where  all  is  but  dream,  reasoning  and  argu- 
ments are  of  no  use,  truth  and  knowledge  nothing.  2.  That 
I  believe  he  will  allow  a  very  manifest  difference  between 
dreaming  of  being  in  the  fire  and  being  actually  in  it. 
But  yet  if  he  be  resolved  to  ajipear  so  sceptical  as  to  main- 
tain that  what  I  call  being  actually  in  the  fire  is  nothing 
but  a  dream ;  and  we  cannot  thereby  certainly  know  that 
any  such  thing  as  fire  actually  exists  without  us :  I  answer, 
that  we  certainly  finding  that  pleasure  or  pain  follows  upon 
the  application  of  certain  objects  to  us,  whose  existence  we 
perceive,  or  dream  that  we  perceive,  by  our  senses;  this 
certainly  is  as  great  as  our  happiness  or  misery,  beyond^  Uhk^  *^^' 
which  we  have  no  fiOTi<*^mTpent  to  know  or  to  be.     So  thatfj*  >v'   ,* 

I  think  we  may  add  to  the  two  former  sorts  of  knowledge  v'»-*-*  ^        ^ .  ^ 
this  also  of  the  existence  of  particular  external  objects,  by      ^^^  ^  -' , 
that  perception  and  consciousness  we  have  of  the  actual  ^    »l  '^"* " 
entrance  of  ideas  from  them,  and  allow  these  three  degrees  ^' 
of  knowledge,  vie,  intuitive,  demonstrative,  and  sensitive: 

'  %  I-  ^'  ^^^B 
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\r%  each  of  which  there  are  different  degrees  aud  ways  of 
evidence  and  certainty. 

15.  Knowledge  not  <dvo€AfB  dea/r,  where  the  Ideas  a/re  so, — 
But  since  our  knowledge  is  founded  on  and  employed  about 
our  ideas  only,  will  it  not  follow  from  thence  that  it  is  con- 
formable to  our  ideas;  and  that  where  our  ideas  are  clear 
and  distinct,  or  obscure  and  confused,  our  knowledge  will 
be  so  tool  To  which  I  answer,  No :  for  our  knowledge 
consisting  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  any  two  ideas,  its  clearness  or  obscurity  consists  in 
the  clearness  or  obscurity  of  that  perception,  and  not  in  the 
clearness  or  obscurity  of  the  ideas  themselves ;  v.  g.,  a  man 
that  has  as  clear  ideas  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  and  of 
equality  to  two  right  ones,  as  any  mathematician  in  the 
world,  may  yet  have  but  a  very  obscure  perception  of  their 
agreement,  and  so  have  but  a  very  obscure  knowledge  of  it 
But  ideas,  which,  oy  reason  of  their  obscurity  or  otherwise, 
are  confiiseu,  cannot  produce  any  clear  or  distinct  know- 
ledge; because,  as  far  as  any  ideas  are  confused,  so  far  the 
mind  cannot  perceive  clearly  whether  they  agree  or  dis- 
agree :  or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  a  way  less  apt  to  be 
misunderstood,  he  that  hath  not  determined  ideas  to  the 
words  he  uses,  cannot  make  propositions  of  them,  of  whose 
truth  he  can  be  certain. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  EXTENT  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLEIMB. 

/  1.  EInowledob,  as  has  been  said,  lying  in  the  perception 
bf  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  our  ideas,  it 
Ibllows  fk>m  hence,  that, 

1/    I.  No  further  them  ux  have  Ideas, — First,  we  can  have 
knowledge  no  further  than  we  have  ideas. 

2.  IL  No  further  thorn  we  can  perceive  their  AgreemmU  or 
DisagreemenJL. — Secondly,  That  we  have  no  knowledge  further 
than  we  can  have  perception  of  their  a^p*eement  or  disagree- 
ment Which  perception  being:  1  Either  by  intuition, 
or  the  immediate  comparing  any  two  ideas;  or,  2.  By  reaaon, 
examining  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideaa^  fay 
the  intervention  of  some  others;  or,  3.  By  sensation,  per- 


\ 
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oelving  the  existence  of  particular  things;    hence  it  tlm 
fi>Uowb: 

3.  III.  IrUuUitive  Knowledge  eoctenda  itedf  not  to  all  the 
RdaUons  of  cUl  our  Ideas. — ^Thirdly,  That  we  cannot  huve 
an  intuitive  knowledge  that  shall  extend  itself  to  all  our 
ideas,  and  all  that  we  would  know  about  them ;  because  we 
c^uuiot  examine  and  perceive  all  the  relations  they  have  one 
to  another  by  juxta-position,  or  an  immediate  comparison 
one  with  another.  Thus,  having  the  ideas  of  an  obtuse  and 
an  acute  angled  triangle,  both  drawn  from  equal  bases,  and 
between  parallels,  I  can,  by  intuitive  knowledge,  perceive 
the  one  not  to  be  che  other,  but  cannot  that  way  know 
whether  they  be  equal  or  no;  because  their  agreement  or 
disagreement  in  equality  can  never  be  perceived  by  an  im- 
mediate comparing  them:  the  difference  of  figure  makes 
their  parts  incapable  of  an  exact  immediate  application,  ancv 
therefore  there  is  need  of  some  intervening  qualities  to  measure 
them  by,  which  is  demonstration,  or  rational  knowledge.       j 

4.  IV.  Nor  demonstrative  Knowledge, — Fourthly,  It  follows, 
also,  from  what  is  above  observed,  that  our  rational  know- 
ledge cannot  reach  to  the  whole  extent  of  our  ideas ;  because 
between  two  different  ideas  we  would  examine,  we  cannot 
always  find  such  mediums  as  we  can  connect  one  to  another 
with  an  intuitive  knowledge  in  all  the  parts  of  the  deduction ; 
and  wherever  that  feuls,  we  come  short  of  knowledge  and 
demonstration. 

5.  Y.  SensitUje  Knowledge  mmrower  than  either, — Fifthly 
Sensitive  knowledge  reaching  no  further  than  the  existence 
of  things  actually  present  to  our  senses,  is  yet  much  narrower 

.than  either  of  the  former. 

6.  VL  Our  Knowledge^  there/orey  narrower  than  our  Ideas,  i  "^   -^    \ 
— From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  extent  of  our  know-  \t''!'^ 
ledge  comes  not  only  short  of  the  reality  of  things,  but  even  \^^^^'^'  '  \ 
of  the  extent  of  our  own  ideas.     Though  our  knowledge  be  ^^.  ^  .  -  ^  '  ' 
limited  to  our  ideas,  and  cannot  exceed  them  either  in  extent     .   ^    ' ' ' 
or  perfection ;   and  though  these  be  very  narrow  boimds,  '  \  •  ^ ' 
in  leiipect  of  the  extent  of  all  being,  and  fiu*  short  of  what  a    "  J  /  ^ . 
we  may  justly  imagine  to  be  in  some  even  created  under-  ,  .'  '    *  >' 
ftandinga,  not  tied  down  to  the  dull  and  narrow  information  ^  ,    ^'''^ 
which  is  to  be  received  from  some  few,  and  not  very  acute  i,  .  /  <  '*   "^ 
ways  of  perception,  such  as  are  our  senses ;  yet  it  would  be   '^      , «..  ^ 
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well  with  us  if  our  knowledge  were  but  88  lai^  as  our  ideais 
and  there  were  not  many  doubts  and  inquiries  concerning 
the  ideas  we  have,  whereof  we  are  not,  nor  I  believe  ever 
shall  be  in  this  world  resolved.  Nevertheless  I  do  not 
question  but  that  human  knowledge,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  our  beings  and  constitutions,  may  be  carried 
much  further  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  if  men  would  sin- 
cerely, and  with  freedom  of  mind,  employ  all  that  industry 
and  labour  of  thought  in  improving  the  means  of  discover- 
ing truth,  which  they  do  for  the  colouring  or  support  of 
falsehood,  to  maintain  a  system,  interest,  or  party  they  are 
once  engaged  in.  But  yet^  after  all,  I  think  I  may,  without 
injuiy  to  human  perfection,  be  confident,  that  our  knowledge 
'^  U-  t^  S^iVlv^-(  would  never  reach  to  a^^we  mi^ht  desire  to  know  concern-  ^'^ 


k.TWuiLn  %^    )^"B»  those  ideas  we  Eave;  nor  "be  able  to  surmount  all  the 


f    V  v/^  1.  4ii    difficulties,  and  resolve  all  the  questions  that  might  arise  (Z) 

x)nceming  any  of  tnem.  We  have  the  ideas  of  a  square, 
i  circle,  and  equality;  and  yet,  perhaps,  shall  never  be  able 
to  find  a  circle  equal  to  a  square,  and  certainly  know  that 
I  I  saX^  ^^  ^  ®^*  ^®  ^^®  *^®  ideas  of  matt****  °"^  f^inly^g^  hnt 
\(, t ¥^^^  possibly  shall  nmr'^e  aHTp  to  ^now  whether  anv  mere 
tnatgnal  "Being  thinks  or  no;*  it  being  impossible  for  us,  by 
le  contempiaiion  oi  our  own  ideas,  without  revelation,  to 
discover  whether  Omnipotency  has  not  given  to  some  systems 
of  matter  fitly  disposed,  a  power  to  perceive  and  think,  or 
else  joined  and  fixed  to  matter  so  dispiiped  a  thinking  im- 
material substance;  it  being,  in  respect  of  our  notions,  not 
much  more  remote  from  our  comprehension  to  conceive  that 
Ood  can,  if  he  pleases,  superadd  to  matter  a  facvltj  of 
thinking,  than  that  he  should  superadd  to  it  another  sub- 
stance with  a  faculty  of  thinking ;  since  we  know  not  where- 
in thinking  consists,  nor  to  what  sort  of  substances  the 
Almighty  bias  been  pleased  to  give  that  power,  which  can- 
not be  in  any  created  being,  but  merely  by  the  good  pleasure 
and  bounty  of  the  Creator.  For  I  see  no  contradiction  in 
it,  that  the  first  eternal  thinking  being  should,  if  he  pleased, 
give  to  certain  systems  of  created  senseless  matter,  put  to- 
gether as  he  thinks  fitj_gome,jegrees  of  sense,  perception, 
«id  thought;  thm^jhr  SB  t  ^bfiir  J[_ji>n^o^p^v^^<*^j  lib.  iv. 
<£rTO,  §  14,  ^.,  it  is  no  less  than  a  OQutiadlQ^ion  to  suppow 
*  See  Appendix.  No.  IX.  at  the  end  of  vol  IL 
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(which  IB  evidently  in  its  own  natura  void  of  senae 

•nd  thought)  4u2sld  be  that  eternal  ^firgt-thiokin^  lifting. 
What  certainty  of  knowledge  can  any  one  have,  that  some 
perceptions,  such  as,  v.  g.,  pleasure  and  pain,  should  not  be 
in  some  bodies  themselves,  after  a  certain  manner  modified 
and  moved,  as  well  as  that  they  should  be  in  an  immaterial 
sobstanoe,  upon  the  motion  of  the  parts  of  body?  Body, 
as  far  as  we  can  conceive,  being  able  only  to  strike  and  affect 
body;  and  motion,  according  to  the  utmost  reach  of  our 
ideas,  being  able  to  produce  nothing  but  motion ;  so  that 
when  we  allow  it  to  produce  pleasure  or  pain,  or  the  idea 
of  a  colour  or  sound,  we  are  fiun  to  quit  our  reason,  go  be- 
yond our  ideas,  and  attribute  it  wholly  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  our  Maker.  For  since  we  must  allow  he  has  annexed 
effects  to  motion,  which  we  can  no  way  conceive  motion  able 
to  produce,  what  reason  have  we  to  conclude  that  he  could 
not  order  them  as  well  to  be  produced  in  a  subject  we  can- 
not conceive  capable  of  them,  as  well  as  in  a  subject  we 
cannot  conceive  ^the  motion  of  matter  can  any  way  operate 
i^fon?  I  say  not  this,  that  I  would  any  way  lessen  the  be- 
lief of  the  soul*s  immateriality:  I  am  not  here  speaking  of 
probability,  but  knowledge;  and  I  think  not  only  that  it 
becomes  the  modesty  of  philosophy  not  to  pronounce  magis- 
terially, where  we  want  that  evidence  that  can  produce  know- 
ledge ;  but  also,  that  it  is  of  use  to  us  to  discern  how  &r  oui 
knowledge  does  reach ;  for  the  state  we  are  at  present  in,  not 
being  that  of  vision,  we  must  in  many  things  content  our- 
selves with  fdth  and  probability ;  and  in  the  present  question, 
about  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  if  our  Acuities  cannot 
arrive  at  demonstrative  certainty,  we  need  not  think  it  strange. 
Ail  the  great  ends  of  morality  and  religion  are  well  enough 
secured,  without  philosophical  proo&  of  the  soul*s  immate- 
riality; since  it  is  evident,  that  he  who  made  us  at  the  be- 
ginning to  subsist  here,  sensible,  intelligent  beings,  and 
for  several  years  continued  us  in  such  a  state,  can  and  will 
restore  us  to  the  like  state  of  sensibility  in  another  world, 
and  make  us  capable  there  to  receive  the  retribution  he 
has  designed  to  men,  according  to  their  doings  in  this  life. 
And  therefore  it  is  not  of  such  mighty  necessity  to  determine 
one  way  or  the  other,  as  some,  o^er-zealous  for  or  against 
che  immateriality  of  the  soul,  have  been  forward  to  make 
TOL  a.  L 
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the  world  belieye.     Who,  either  on  the  one  side  indulging 
too  much  their  thoughts  immersed  altogether  in  matter,  can 
allow  no  existence  to  what  is  not  material;  or  who,  on  the 
other  side,  linding  not  cogitation  within  the  natural  powers 
of  matter,   examined  over  and  over  again  by  the  utmost 
intention  of  mind,  have  the  confidence  to  conclude,   that 
Omnipotency  itself  cannot  give  perception  and  thought  to  a 
substaiice  which  has  the  modification  of  solidity.    He  that  con- 
siders how  hardly  sensation  is,  in  our  thoughts,  reconcilable 
to  extended  matter;  or  existence  to  anything  that  has  no 
existence  at  all,  will  confess  that  he  is  very  £ax  from  cer- 
tainly knowing  what  his  soul    is.     It  is  a  point   which 
seems  to  me  to  be  put  out  of  the  reach  of  our  knowledge; 
and  he  who  will  give  himself  leave  to  consider  fi:eely,  and 
look  into  the  dark  and  intricate  part  of  each  hypoUiesis, 
will  scarce  find  his  reason  able  to  determine  him  fixedly  for 
or  against  the  soul's  materiality :  since,  on  which  side  soever 
he  views  it,  either  as  an  unextended  substance,  or  as  a  thinking 
extended  matter,  the  difficully  to  conceive  either  wiU,  whilst 
either  alone  is  in  his  thoughts,  stiU  drive  him  to  the  con- 
trary sida     An  unfair  way  which  some  men  take  with 
themselves;  who,  because  of  the  inconceivableneas  of  some- 
thing they  find  in  one,  throw  themselves  violently  into  the 
contrary  hypothesis,  though  altogether  as  unintelligible  to 
an  imbiassed  imderstanding.     This  serves  not  only  to  show 
the  weakness  and  the  scantiness  of  our  knowledge,  but  the 
insignificant  triumph  of  such    sort  of  arguments,  which, 
drawn  from  our  own  views,  may  satisfy  us  that  we  can  find 
no  certainty  on  one  aide  of  the  question ;  but  do  not  at  all 
thereby  help  us  to   timth    by  running  into  the  opposite 
opinion,  which,  on  examination,  will  be  found  clogged  with 
equal  difficulties.     For  what  safety,  what  advantage  to  any 
one  is  it,  for  the  avoiding  the  seeming  absurdities,  and  to 
him  unsurmoimtable  rubs  he  meets  with  in  one  opinion,  to 
take  refuge  in  the  contrary,  which  is  built  on  something 
altogether  as  inexplicable,  and  as  fur  remote  from  his  com- 
))rehension)     It   is  past  controversy,  that  we  have  in  us 
something  that  thinks;  our  very  doubts  about  what  it  is, 
confirm  the  certainty  of  its  being,  though  we  must  content 
ourseives  in  the  ignorance  of  what  kind  of  being  it  is :  and 
it  ia  in  YaiL.  to  go  about  to  be  sceptical  in  thig,  a«  it  is  ud« 
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reasoBftble  in  most  oth^i  cases  to  be  positive  against  the 
being  of  anything,  because  we  cannot  comprehend  its  nature. 
For  I  would  fain  know  what  substance  exists,  that  has  not 
something  in  it  which  manifestly  baffles  our  understandings. 
Other  spirits,  who  see  and  know  the  nature  and  inward 
constitution  of  things,  how  much  must  they  exceed  us  in 
knowledge?  To  which,  if  we  add  larger  comprehension, 
which  enables  them  at  one  glance  to  see  the  connexion  and 
agreement  of  very  many  ideas,  and  readily  supplies  to  them 
the  intermediate  proofe,  which  we  by  single  and  slow  steps, 
and  long  poring  in  the  dark,  hardly  at  last  find  out,  and  are 
often  ready  to  forget  one  before  we  have  hunted  out  an- 
other;  we  may  guess  at  some  part  of  the  happiness  of  superior 
ranks  of  spirits,  who  have  a  quicker  and  more  penetrating 
sight,  as  well  as  a  larger  field  of  knowledge.*    But  to  return 

*  Baxter,  than  whom  few  men  of  purer  mind  or  more  undoubted 
fnety  have  ever  existed,  appears  to  have  contemplated  this  question  in 
much  the  same  light  as  Locke.  He  seems  to  have  despaired  of  arriving 
at  certaintjT  on  such  matters  in  this  world,  and  bein^  passionately  in 
love  with  knowledge,  conceived  that  much  of  the  happmess  of  a  future 
life  would  consist  in  unravelling  those  mvsteries,  the  bare  skirts  of 
which  we  can  here  discern  through  a  glass  oarkly.  *'  It  will,"  he  says, 
''be  some  addition  to  my  future  happiness  that  I  shall  then  be  much 
better  acquainted  with  myself^  both  with  my  nature^  and  with  my  sin 
and  grace.  I  shall  then  better  know  the  nature  of  a  soul,  and  its 
formal  faculties,  three  in  one.  I  shall  know  the  nature  and  way  of  its 
operations,  and  how  far  its  acts  are  simple,  or  compound,  or  organicaL 
I  shall  know  how  far  memory,  phantasy,  and  sense  mtemal  and  external 
belong  to  the  rational  soul,  and  whether  the  sensitive  and  rational  are 
two  or  one,  and  what  senses  will  perish,  and  what  not.  I  shall  know 
how  the  soul  doth  act  upon  itself^  and  what  acts  it  hath  that  are  not  felt» 
in  sleeps  in  apoplexies,  and  in  the  womb.  I  shall  know  whether  the 
vegetative  nature  be  anything  else  than  fire,  and  whether  it  be  of  the 
nme  e«ence  with  the  soul,  sensitive  or  rational;  and  whether  fire 
tminetUer  be  a  common  fundamental  substance  of  all  spirits,  diversely 
specified  by  the  forms,  mental,  sensitive,  and  vegetative ;  or  whether 
it  be  as  a  body,  or  vehicle  to  spirits,  or  rather  a  nature  made  for  the 
copulation  of  spirits  and  bodies,  and  the  operation  of  the  former  on  the 
latter,  as  between  both ;  and  whether  fire,  and  what  sort,  be  the  active 
forma  ttUuriif  and  of  other  globes.  I  shall  know  how  far  souls  are  one 
and  yet  inaDy,  and  how  they  are  individuate ;  and  whether  their  guan- 
tUtu  ditcreta,  in  being  numerically  many,  do  prove  that  thev  have  any 
MomtiUUem  eontimumk,  and  whether  they  are  a  purer  sort  of  bodies,  as 
tlie  Greek  fiithen,  TOTtullian  and  others,  thought,  and  what  imma- 
(eriaB^  signifieth :  and  what  substantiality  of  spirit ;  and  how  iubttatUia 
and  matena  differ;  and  how  Ur  they  are  penetrable  and  indivisible ;  and 
whether  a  soul  be  inroperly  pan :  and  whether  individual  souk  an  parti 
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to  the  argument  in  hand :  our  knowledge,  I  say,  is  not  onlj 
limited  to  the  paucity  and  imperfections  of  the  ideas  we  have, 
and  which  we  employ  it  about,  but  even  comes  short  of  that 
too.     But  how  £sir  it  reaches,  let  us  now  inquira 

7.  How  fovr  owr  Knowledge  reaches, — The  affirmations  or 
negations  we  make  concerning  the  ideas  we  have,  may,  as  I 
have  before  intimated  in  general,  be  reduced  to  these  four 
sorts,  viz.,  identity,  co-existence,  relation,  and  real  existence. 

I  shall  examine  how  far  our  knowledge  extends  in  each  of  . 
these. 

8.  I.  Our  Knowledge  of  Identity  and  Diversity,  a*  far  as 
our  Ideas, — First,  as  to  identity  and  diversity  in  this  way  of 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  our  intuitive  know- 
ledge is  as  &r  extended  as  our  idean  themselves;  and  there 
can  be  no  idea  in  the  mind,  which  it  does  not  presently,  by 
an  intuitive  knowledge,  perceive  to  be  what  it  is,  and  to  be 
different  from  any  other. 

9.  II.  Of  Co-Existence,  a  very  lUUe  Way. — Secondly,  as  to 
the  second  sort,  which  is  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
our  ideas  in  co-existence,  in  this  our  knowledge  is  very  short, 
though  in  this  consists  the  greatest  and  most  material  part 
of  oiu:  knowledge  /^nnnomiTTig  mibntftnonni  For  our  ideas  of 
the  species  of  substances  bein?,  as  I  have  showed,  nothing 
but  certain  collections  of  simple  ideas  united  in  one  subject, 
and  so  co-existing  together;  v.  g.,  our  idea  of  flame  is  a  body 
hot,  luminous,  and  moving  upward ;  of  gold,  a  body  heavy 
to  a  certain  degree,  yellow,  malleable,  and  fusible;  these,  or 
some  such  complex  ideas  as  these,  in  men*s  minds,  do  these 
two  names  of  the  different  substances,  flame  and  gold,  stand 
for.  When  we  would  know  anything  further  concerning 
these,  or  any  other  sort  of  substances,  what  do  we  inquire, 
but  what  other  qualities  or  power  these  substances  have  or 
liave  not?     Which  is  nothing  else  but  to  know  what  other 

of  any  oommon  soul ;  and  how  foi  the  individuation  doth  continue. 
And  whether  separated  from  the  body,  they  operate  in  xuid  by  any  otboi 
vehicle,  or  without,  and  how ;  and  whether  tney  take  with  them  any  of 
their  fiery  nature  as  a  vehicle  or  as  a  constitutive  part.  I  shall  know 
how  God  produceth  souls ;  and  how  his  production  by  emanation  or 
creation,  doth  consist  in  generation  ;  and  how  forms  are  mulUplied  ;  and 
what  causality  the  parents'  soul  hath  to  the  production  of  the  child 
Whether  by  crmmuiiication  of  substance,  or  only  by  ditpoeing  the  r» 
OAiMent  matter."     (Dying  Thoughts,  p  183  et  seq.)— En. 
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mmple  ideas  do  or  do  not  co-exist  with  those  that  make  up  h/^^^^\v^  .  i 
10.  Becatt8e  the  Connexion  hettoeen   most  simple  Ideaa  is  '] 


that  complex  idea. 


unlcnaum, — ^This,  how  weighty  and  considerable  a  part  soever 
of  human  science,  is  yet  very  narrow,  and  scarce  any  at  alL 
The  reason  whereof  is,  that  the  simple  ideas  whereof  our 
complex  ideas  of  substances  are  mode  up  are,  for  the  most  \ 
part,  such  as  carry  with  them,  in  their  own  nature,  no 
viiiible  necessary  connexion  or  inconsistency  with  any  other 
simple  ideas,  whose  co-existence  with  them  we  would  inform 
onrselyes  about. 

11.  EapeduUy  of  mcmidaury  Qttalitiea. — The  ideas  that  oui 
complex  ones  of  substances  are  made  up  of,  and  about  which 
our  knowledge  concerning  substances  is  most  employed,  are 
thode  of  their  secondary  qualities ;  which  depending  all  (as 
has  been  shown)  upon  the  primary  qualities  of  their  minute 
and  iasensible  parts;  or,  if  not  upon  them,  upon  something 
yet  more  remote  from  our  comprehension ;  it  is  impossible 
we  should  know  which  have  a  necessary  imion  or  incon- 
sistency one  with  another :  for  not  knowing  the  root  they 
spring  from,  not  knowing  what  size,  figure,  and  texture  of 
parts  they  are,  on  which  depend  and  from  which  resiilt  those 
qualities  which  make  our  complex  idea  of  gold,  it  is  impos- 
sible we  should  know  what  other  qualities  result  from  or  are 
incompatible  with  the  same  constitution  of  the  insensible 
parts  of  gold,  and  so  consequently  must  always  co-exist  with 
that  complex  idea  we  have  of  it,  or  else  are  inconsi^te^t 
with  it. 

12.  Because  all  Connexion  hetiveen  am.y  aeconda/ry  and 
primary  QiudiUes  is  undiacoverahle, — ^Besides  this  ignorance 
of  the  primary  qualities  of  the  insensible  parts  of  bodies,  on 
which  depend  all  their  secondary  qualities,  there  is  yet  an- 
other and  more  incurable  part  of  ignorance,  which  sets  us 
more  remote  from  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  co-existence  or 
inco-existence  (if  I  may  so  say)  of  different  ideas  in  the 
bame  subject ;  and  that  is,  that  there  is  no  discoverable  con- 
nexion between  any  secondary  quality  and  those  primary 
qualities  which  it  depends  on. 

13.  That  the  si^e,  figure,  and  motion  of  one  body  should 
cause  a  change  in  the  size,  figure,  and  motion  of  another 
body,  is  not  beyond  our  conception ;  the  separation  of  the 
parti  of  one  body  upon  the  intrusion  of  another ;  and  ths 
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change  firom  reek  to  motion  upon  impulse:  these  and  the 
like  seem  to  have  some  connexion  one  with  another.  And 
if  we  knew  these  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  we  might  have 
reason  to  hope  we  might  be  able  to  know  a  great  deal  more 
of  these  operations  of  them  one  with  another ;  but  our  minds 
not  being  able  to  discover  any  connexion  betwixt  these  pri- 
mary qualities  of  bodies  and  the  sensations  that  are  producod 
in  us  by  them,  we  can  never  be  able  to  establish  certain  and 
undoubted  rules  of  the  consequences  or  co-existence  of  any 
secondary  qualities,  though  we  could  discover  the  size,  figure, 
or  motion  of  those  invisible  pai'ts  which  immediately  produce 
.hem.  We  are  so  far  from  knowing  what  figure,  size,  or 
motion  of  parts  produce  a  yellow  colour,  a  sweet  taste,  or  a 
sharp  sound,  that  we  can  by  no  means  conceive  how  an} 
size,  figure,  or  motion  of  any  ]>articles,  can  possibly  produce 
in  us  the  idea  of  any  colour,  taste  or  sound  whatsover ;  there 
is  no  conceivable  connexion  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other. 

14.  In  vain,  therefore,  shall  we  endeavour  to  discover  by 
our  ideas  (the  only  true  way  of  certain  and  muversal  know- 
ledge) what  other  ideas  are  to  be  found  constantly  joined 
with  that  of  our  complex  idea  of  any  substance :  since  we 
neither  know  the  real  constitution  of  the  minute  parts  on 
which  their  qualities  do  depend ;  nor,  did  we  know  them, 
could  we  discover  any  necessary  connexion  between  them 
and  any  of  the  secondary  qualities ;  which  is  necessary  to  be 
done  before  we  can  certainly  know  their  necessary  co-exist- 
ence. So,  that,  let  our  complex  idea  of  any  species  of  sub- 
stances be  what  it  will,  we  can  hardly,  from  the  simple  ideas 
contained  in  it,  certainly  determine  the  necessary  co-exist- 
ence of  any  other  quality  whatsoevei*.  Our  knowledge  in  all 
these  inquiries  reaches  very  little  further  than  our  experience. 
Indeed  some  few  of  the  primary  qimlities  have  a  necessaiy 
dependence  and  visible  connexion  one  with  another,  as  figure 
necessarily  supf>ose8  extension ;  receiving  or  communicating 
motion  by  impulse,  supposes  solidity.  But  though  these  and 
perhaps  some  other  of  our  ideas  have,  yet  thei*e  are  so  few  of 
them  that  have  a  visible  connexion  one  with  another,  that 
we  can  by  intuition  or  demonstration  discover  the  co-exist- 
ence of  very  few  of  the  qualities  that  are  to  be  found  united 
in  substances ;  and  we  are  left  only  to  the  assistance  of  our 
senses  to  make  known  to  us  what  qualities  they  contain.  For 
of  all  the  qualities  that  are  co-existent  in  any  su^jject^  with- 
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out  this  dependence  and  evident  connexion  of  their  ideas  one 
with  another,  we  cannot  know  cei'tainly  any  two  to  co-exist 
any  further  than  experience,  by  our  senses,  informs  u&  Thus, 
though  we  see  the  yellow  colour,  and  upon  trial,  find  the 
weight,  malleableness,  fusibility,  and  fixedness  that  are 
united  in  a  piece  of  gold ;  yet  because  no  one  of  these  ideas 
has  any  evident  dependence  or  necessary  connexion  with  the 
other,  we  cannot  certainly  know  that  where  any  four  of  thes<' 
are,  the  fifth  will  be  there  also,  how  highly  probable  soever  i : 
may  be ;  because  the  highest  probability  amounts  not  to  cer- 
tainty, without  which  there  can  be  no  true  knowledge.  Fo:- 
this  co-existence  can  be  no  further  known  than  it  is  per- 
ceived ;  and  it  cannot  be  perceived  but  either  in  particular 
subjects,  by  the  observation  of  our  senses,  or,  in  general,  by 
the  necessary  connexion  of  the  ideas  themselves. 

15,  Of  Repugnancy  to  co-exist,  la/rger, — As  to  the  incom- 
patibility or  repugnancy  to  co-existence,  we  may  know, 
that  any  subject  may  have  of  each  sort  of  primary  qualities 
but  one  particular  at  once  :  v.  g.,  each  particular  extension, 
figure,  number  of  parts,  motion,  excludes  all  other  of  each 
kind.  The  like  also  is  certain  of  all  sensible  ideas  peculiar 
to  each  sense ;  for  whatever  of  each  kind  is  present  in  any 
subject,  excludes  all  other  of  that  sort :  v.  g.,  no  one  subject 
can  have  two  smells  or  two  coloiirs  at  the  same  time.  To 
this,  perhaps  will  be  said.  Has  not  an  opal,  or  the  infusion  of 
lignum  nephriticum,  two  colours  at  the  same  time  ?  To  which 
I  answer,  that  these  bodies,  to  eyes  differently  placed,  may  at 
the  same  time  afford  different  colours :  but  I  take  liberty 
also  to  say,  that,  to  eyes  differently  placed,  it  is  different 
parts  of  the  object  that  reflect  the  particles  of  light :  and 
therefore  it  is  not  the  same  part  of  the  object,  and  so  not  the 
very  same  subject,  which  at  the  same  time  appears  both 
yellow  and  azure.  For  it  is  as  impossible  that  the  very  aamo 
particle  of  any  body  should  at  the  same  time  differently 
modify  or  reflect  the  rays  of  light,  as  that  it  should  have  tw; 
different  figures  and  textures  at  the  same  time.* 

*  Of  this  rare  and  beaatifiil  stone  Anselm  Boeiius  de  Boot,  of  Brugei , 
physiciiui  to  the  Emperor  Kudolph  II.,  gives  the  following  description: 
— *'Opalu8  gemnui  est  omnium  pulcherrima,  meoque  judioio  omnibni 
aldi  preferenda  non  solum  propter  summani  ipsiua  e  l^antiam,  duni 
OBuuB  generifl  oolorei^  lucis  reflectione^  in  eklem  fourte  osUvitat  (i*ieft 
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16.  0/  the  Oo-exUience  of  Potoera  a  very  little  Way. — But 
as  to  the  powers  of  substances  to  change  the  sensible  qualities 
of  other  bodies,  which  make  a  great  part  of  our  inquiries 
about  them,  and  is  no  inconsiderable  branch  of  our  know- 
ledge ;  I  doubt  as  to  these,  whether  our  knowledge  reaches 
much  ftuther  than  our  experience ;  or  whether  we  can  come 
to  the  discovery  of  most  of  these  powers,  and  be  certain  that 
they  are  in  any  subject,  by  the  connexion  with  any  of  those 
ideas  which  to  us  make  its  essence.  Because  the  active  and 
passive  powers  of  bodies,  and  their  ways  of  operating  con- 
sisting in  a  texture  and  motion  of  parts,  which  we  cannot  by 
any  means  come  to  discover ;  it  is  but  in  very  few  cases  we 
can  be  able  to  perceive  their  dependence  on,  or  repugnance 
to,  any  of  those  ideas  which  make  our  complex  one  of  that 
sort  of  things.  I  have  here  instanced  in  the  corpuscularian 
hypothesis,  as  that  which  is  thought  to  go  furthest  in  an 
intelligible  explication  of  those  qualities  of  bodies ;  and  I 
fear  the  weakness  of  himian  understanding  is  scarce  able  to 
substitute  another,  which  will  afford  us  a  fuller  and  clearer 

enim  iUi  carbunciili  tenmor  ignis,  Ametfaysti  fulgens  purpura,  Smaragdi 
virens  mare,  et  cuncta  pariter  incredibili  mistura  lucentia)  verum  etiam, 
quia  ut  alise  gemme  adulterari  nulla  ratdone  potest.  Si  subjeceris  enim 
cnrystallo  varios  colores  illi  in  eodem  loco  herebunt,  neque  dirersos  pro 
radiorum  reflectione  edent  Apparet  in  opalo,  ceruleuB,  purpureua, 
viridis,  flavuS)  et  ruber,  interdum  niger,  et  albuB,  id  est,  laoteus.  Kon 
videntur  hi  colores  omnes  inesse  gemme:  quia  si  fhmgatur  opalus 
pcreunt,  ita  ut  tautum  ex  reflectione  unius,  aut  duonim  colorum  oolorum 
oriri,  (ut  in  iride  apparet,  et  in  triangulo  chrystallino,  in  quo  ex  sola 
lucis  reflectione  in  angulos  varii  colores  sese  efferunt)  putandum  sit." 
(Gemmarum  et  Lapidum  Historia,  L  iLc.  46.)  No  less  elegant  is  the 
d^cription  which  Mr.  Mawe  has  given  of  this  precious  stone.  "  The 
col'^ur  of  the  opal  Sa  white  or  pearl  grey ;  and  when  held  between  the 
mres  and  the  light  Sa  pale  red  or  wine  yellow,  with  a  milky  translucency. 
By  reflected  light  it  exhibits,  as  its  position  is  varied,  el^^t  and  most 
irridescent  colours,  particularly  emerald  green,  golden  yellow,  flame  and 
fire  red,  violet  purple,  and  celestial  blue,  so  beautifidly  blended  and  so 
fascinating  as  to  captivate  tiie  admirer.  When  the  colour  is  arranged  ii: 
small  spangles  it  takes  the  name  of  harlequin  opaL  Sometimes  it  exhibits 
only  one  of  the  above  colours  ;  and  of  them  the  most  esteemed  are  the 
31  vie  emendd  green,  and  the  orange  yellow.  When  the  stone  possesses 
the  latter  of  these  colours  it  is  called  the  Golden  opal."  (Treatise  on 
Diamonds,  p.  123.)  Hazelquist  mentions  an  ancient  opal,  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Alexandria,  which  ' '  was  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-  nut  in  tiie  form  of  i 
half- globe,  and  set  in  a  ring  ;  if  it  was  held  horizontally  it  had  a  very  fine 
olive  colour,  but  if  it  wtu)  held  perpendicularly  between  the  eye  and  th« 
light  it  had  the  oo&our  of  the  finest  nib^."     (Travels,  hA,  p.  278.)—  Ed. 
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dmcawery  of  the  necessaiy  connexion  and  co-existence  of  the 
powers  which  are  to  be  observed  united  in  several  sorts  of 
them.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that,  whichever  hypothesis 
be  clearest  and  truest,  (for  of  that  it  is  not  my  business  to 
determine,)  our  knowledge  concerning  corpor^  substances 
will  be  very  little  advanced  by  any  of  them,  till  we  are  made 
to  see  what  qualities  and  powers  of  bodies  have  a  necessary 
connexion  or  repugnancy  one  with  another;  which  in  the 
present  state  of  philosophy  I  think  we  know  but  to  a  very 
small  degree  :  and  I  doubt  whether,  with  those  faculties  we 
have,  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  carry  our  general  knowledge 
(I  say  not  particular  experience)  in  this  part  much  further. 
Experience  is  that  which  in  this  part  we  must  depend  on. 
And  it  were  to  be  wished  that  it  were  more  improved.  We 
£nd  the  advantages  some  men*s  generous  pains  have  this  way 
brought  to  the  stock  of  natural  knowledge.  And  if  others, 
especially  the  philosophers  by  fire,  who  pretend  to  it,  had 
been  so  wary  in  their  observations,  and  sincere  in  their 
reports  as  those  who  call  themselves  philosophers  ought  to 
liave  been,  our  acquaintance  with  the  bodies  here  about  us, 
and  our  insight  into  their  powers  and  operations  had  been  yet 
much  greater.  * 

17.  O/Spmia  yet  narrower, — ^If  we  are  at  a  loss  in  respect 
of  the  powers  and  operations  of  bodies,  I  think  it  is  easy  to 
conclude  we  are  much  more  in  the  dark  in  reference  to  the 
spirits;  whereof  we  naturally  have  no  ideas  but  what  we 
diraw  from  that  of  our  own,  by  reflecting  on  the  operations 
of  our  own  souls  within  us,  as  far  as  they  can  come  within 
our  observation.  But  how  inconsiderable  a  rank  the  spirits 
that  inhabit  our  bodies  hold  amongst  those  various  and  pos^ 
sibly  innumerable  kinds  of  nobler  beings ;  and  how  far  short 
they  come  of  the  endowments  and  perfections  of  cherubim 
and  sei-aphim,  and  infinite  sorts  of  spirits  above  us,  is  what 
by  a  transient  hint  in  another  place  I  have  offered  to  my 
reader's  consideration. 

18.  IIL  Of  other  ReloHona  U  is  not  easy  to  say  hofwfa/r, — 
Thirdly,  As  to  the  third  sort  of  our  knowledge,  viz.,  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  our  ideas  in  any  other 
n)lation :  this,  as  It  is  the  largest  field  of  our  knowledge,  so 
it  is  hard  to  determine  how  far  it  may  extend;  because  the 

*  See  Lord  Bacon'i  r^ew  AUautis,  p  253.  et  1M4.— £d. 
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advaDces  that  are  made  in  this  part  of  knowledge  depending 
on  our  sagacity  in  finding  intermeiliate  ideas,  that  may  show 
the  relations  and  habitudes  of  ideas  whose  co-existence  is  not 
considered,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  tell  when  we  are  at  an  end 
of  such  discoveries;  and  when  reason  has  all  the  helps  it  it 
capable  of,  for  the  finding  of  proofs,  or  examining  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  remote  ideas.  They  that  are  igno- 
rant of  algebra  cannot  imagine  the  wonders  in  this  kind  are 
to  be  done  by  it :  and  what  further  improvements  and  helpH 
advantageous  to  other  parts  of  knowledge  the  sagacious  mind 
of  man  may  yet  find  out,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  This 
at  least  I  believe,  that  the  ideas  of  quantity  are  not  those 
alone  that  are  capable  of  demonstration  and  knowledge ;  and 
that  other,  and  perhaps  more  useful  parts  of  contemplation 
would  afibrd  us  certainty,  if  vices,  passions,  and  domineering 
interest  did  not  oppose  or  menace  such  endeavours. 

Morality  ca/paJUe  of  DemcnM/ration, — The  idea  of  a  supreme 
Being,  infinite  in  power,  goodness,  and  wisdom,  whose  work- 
manship we  are,  and  on  whom  we  'depend;  and  the  idea  of 
ourselves,  as  understanding  rational  beings;  being  such  as 
are  clear  in  us,  would,  I  suppose,  if  duly  considered  and  pur- 
sued, afibrd  such  foundations  of  our  duty  and  rules  of  action 
as  might  place  morality  amongst  the  sciences  capable  of  de- 
monstration :  wherein  I  doubt  not  but  from  self-evident  pro- 
positions by  necessary  consequences,  as  incontestible  as  those 
in  mathematics,  the  measures  of  right  and  wrong  might  b€> 
made  out  to  any  one  that  will  apply  himself  with  the  same 
indifierency  and  attention  to  the  one  as  he  does  to  the  othe« 
of  these  sciences.  The  relation  of  other  modes  may  certainly 
be  perceived,  as  well  as  those  of  number  and  extension :  and 
I  cannot  see  why  they  should  not  also  be  capable  of  demon- 
stration if  due  methods  were  thought  on  to  examine  or 
pursue  their  agreement  or  disagreement.  Where  there  is  no 
property  there  is  no  injustice,  is  a  proposition  as  certain  as 
any  demonstration  in  Euclid :  for  the  idea  of  property  being 
a  right  to  an3rthing,  and  the  idea  to  which  the  name  injustice 
is  given  being  the  invasion  or  violation  of  that  right,'*'  it  is 

•  This  is  an  exceedingly  narrow  and  imperfect  view  of  justice,  the 
most  complete  theory  of  which  is  developed  in  the  Republic  of  Plato, 
rhero  prevailed,  however,  extremely  false  notions  of  this  virtae  among 
manj  ancieut  philosophers,  one  of  whr^m  defined  it  to  be^  obcdie&ce  ta 
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evident  that  these  ideas  being  thus  established,  and  these 
names  annexed  to  them,  I  can  as  certainly  know  this  pro- 
position to  be  true,  as  that  a  triangle  has  three  angles  equal 
to  two  right  ones.  Again :  No  government  allows  absolute 
liberty ;  The  idea  of  government  being  the  establishment  of 
aocietj  upon  certain  rules  or  laws  which  require  conformity 
to  them,  and  the  idea  of  absolute  liberty  being  for  any  one 
to  do  whatever  he  pleases,  I  am  as  capable  of  being  certain  of 
the  truth  of  this  proposition  as  of  any  in  the  mathematics. 

19.  Tivo  things  have  made  moral  Ideas  to  be  thought  inca- 
pabie  of  DefiwmsVraJtion :  their  Complexedness  a/nd  Wa/nt  of 
sensible  B^areserUaUoTis. — That  which  in  this  respect  has  given 
the  advantage  to  the  ideas  of  quantity,  and  made  them  thought 
more  capable  of  certainty  and  demonstration,  is. 

First,  That  they  can  be  set  down  and  represented  by  sen- 
sible marks,  which  have  a  greater  and  nearer  correspondence 
with  them  than  any  words  or  sounds  whatsoever.  Diagrams 
drawn  on  paper  are  copies  of  the  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not 
liable  to  the  uncertainty  that  words  carry  in  their  significa- 
tion. An  angle,  circle,  or  square,  drawn  in  lines,  lies  open 
to  the  view,  and  cannot  be  mistaken :  it  remains  unchange- 
able, and  may  at  leisure  be  considered  and  examined,  and 
the  demonstration  be  revised,  and  all  the  parts  of  it  may  be 
gone  over  more  than  once  without  any  danger  of  the  least 
change  in  the  ideas.  This  cannot  be  thus  done  in  moral 
ideas :  we  have  no  sensible  marks  that  resemble  them, 
whereby  we  can  set  them  down ;  we  have  nothing  but  words 
to   express   them   by;    which,   though   when   written   they 

rolera.  **AlKai6v  itrri  ravra  woulv,  8  ol  ^px®*'^C  irpoffira^av."  But 
if  so,  then  certamly  those  philonophera  were  deluded  dreamers,  who  sought 
for  6tem&l  foundations  for  right  and  wrong.  The  government,  accord- 
ing to  this  maxim,  is  the  creator  of  justice,  and  can  never  possibly  do 
wronfif ;  since,  whatever  it  pleases  to  order  or  do,  is  just.  The  idea  of 
Pericles,  however,  respecting  law,  differed  very  little  from  the  above. 
"  TavTt£  ovTot  v6fioi  ihiVf  oZq  to  irXijOo^  <rvv€X9bv  rai  doKiftdaay 
iypa^  6pdZov  a  ri  dti  ttouTv  icai  u  ftrj.*'  (Xen.  Memor.  1. 1,  c.  2,  §  42.) 
Upon  tms  view  Horace  had  framed  his  idea  of  a  virtuous  man. 

*' Vir  bonus  est  quis? 
Qui  consulta  patrum,  qui  leges  juraque  servat,"  &c. 

(Epist.  b.  i.  16.  40.) 
The  opinions  of  Democritus  were  somewhat  loftier,  though  not  perhapt 
expressed  with  sufficient  clearness : — AIkti  uiv  Itmv^  ipHiv  rd  xpif  i6vra* 
diuciri  ii  iir^  IqShv  rd  XPV  iovra,  dXKd  rrapa  rpiTro<yOai.'*     v^^h.  Gaisf. 
XL.  iv.  16.)— Ed. 
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remain  the  same,  jet  the  ideas  they  stand  for  may  change  in 
the  same  man,  and  it  is  ^ory  seldom  that  they  are  not 
different  in  different  persons. 

Secondly,  Another  thing  that  makes  the  greater  difficulty 
in  ethics  is,  that  moral  ideas  are  commonly  more  complex 
than  those  of  the  figures  ordinarily  considered  in  mathe- 
matics. From  whence  these  two  inconveniences  follow: — 
First,  that  their  names  are  of  more  uncertain  signification ; 
the  precise  collection  of  simple  ideas  they  stand  for  not  being 
so  easily  agreed  on,  and  so  the  sign  that  is  used  for  them  in 
communication  always,  and  in  thinking  often,  does  not 
steadily  carry  with  it  the  same  idea.  Upon  which  the  same 
disorder,  confusion,  and  error  follow,  as  would  if  a  man, 
going  to  demonstrate  something  of  an  heptagon,  should,  in  the 
diagram  he  took  to  do  it,  leave  out  one  of  the  angles,  or  by 
oversight  make  the  figure  with  one  angle  more  than  the  name 
ordinarily  imported,  or  he  intended  it  should  when  at  first  he 
thought  of  his  demonstration.  This  often  happens,  and  is 
hardly  avoidable  in  very  complex  moral  idead,  where  tJie  same 
name  being  retained,  one  angle,  i.  e.,  one  simple  idea  is  left 
out  or  put  in  the  complex  one  (still  called  by  the  same  name) 
more  at  one  time  than  another.  Secondly,  From  the  com- 
plexedness  of  these  moral  ideas  there  follows  another  incon- 
venience, viz.,  that  the  mind  cannot  easily  retain  those  precise 
combinations  so  exactly  and  perfectly  as  is  necessar}'  in  the 
examination  of  the  habitudes  and  correspondences,  agree- 
ments or  disagreements  of  several  of  them  one  with  another ; 
especially  where  it  is  to  be  judged  of  by  long  deductions, 
and  the  intervention  of  several  other  complex  ideas  to  show 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  remote  ones. 

The  great  help  against  this  which  mathematicians  find  in 
diagrams  and  figures,  which  remain  unalterable  in  their 
draughts,  is  veiy  apparent,  and  the  memory  would  often 
have  great  difficulty  otherwi^  to  retain  them  so  exactly, 
whilst  the  mind  went  over  the  parts  of  them  step  by  step 
to  examine  their  several  correspondences.  And  though  in 
casting  up  a  long  sum  either  in  addition,  multiplication,  or 
division,  every  part  be  only  a  progression  of  the  mind  taking 
a  view  of  its  own  ideas,  and  considering  their  agreement  or 
di<tagreement,  and  the  resolution  of  the  question  be  nothing 
but  the  result  of  the  whole,  made  up  of  such  particulaii^ 
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whereof  the  mind  has  a  clear  perception ;  yet,  without  setting 
down  the  several  parts  by  marks,  whose  precise  significations 
are  known,  and  by  marks  that  last  and  remain  in  view  when 
the  memory  had  let  them  go,  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  carry  so  many  different  ideas  in  the  mind  without  con- 
fbnndii^  or  letting  slip  some  parts  of  the  reckoning,  and 
thereby  making  idl  our  reasonings  about  it  useless.  In 
which  case  the  cyphers  or  marks  help  not  the  mind  at  all  to 
perceive  the  agreement  of  any  two  or  more  numbers,  their 
equalities  or  proportions;  that  the  mind  has  only  by  intuition 
of  its  own  ideas  of  the  numbers  themselves.  But  the  nume- 
rical characters  are  helps  to  the  memory,  to  record  and  retain 
the  several  ideas  about  which  the  demonstration  is  made, 
ndiereby  a  man  may  know  how  far  his  intuitive  knowledge 
in  surveying  several  of  the  particulars  has  proceeded;  that 
8o  he  may  without  confusion  go  on  to  what  is  yet  unknown, 
and  at  last  have  in  one  view  before  him  the  result  of  all  his 
perceptions  and  reasonings. 

20.  Remedies  of  those  Difficulties. — One  part  of  these  dis- 
advantages in  moral  ideas  which  has  made  them  be  thought 
not  capable  of  demonstration,  may  in  a  good  measure  be 
remedied  by  definitions,  setting  down  that  collection  of 
simple  ideas,*  which  every  term  shall  stand  for,  and  then 
using  the  terms  steadily  and  constantly  for  that  precise  col- 
lection. And  what  methods  algebra  or  something  of  that 
kind  may  hereafter  suggest,  to  remove  the  other  difficulties, 
it  is  not  easy  to  foreteL  Confident  I  am,  that,  if  men  would 
in  the  same  method  and  with  the  same  indifierency  search 
after  moral  as  they  do  mathematical  tniths,  they  would  find 
them  have  a  stronger  connexion  one  with  another,  and  a 
more  necessary  consequence  from  our  clear  and  distinct  ideas, 
and  to  come  nearer  perfect  demonstration  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  But  much  of  this  is  not  to  be  expected  whilst 
the  desire  of  esteem,  riches,  or  power  makes  men  espouse  the 
well-endowed  opinions  in  fashion,  and  then  seek  arguments 
either  to  make  good  their  beauty,  or  varnish  over  and  cover 
their  deformity:  nothing  being  so  beautiful  to  the  eye  as 

*  Cicero's  notion  of  a  definition,  agreeinff  subBtanttally  with  that  ol 
Locke,  is  very  clear  and  preciAe.  '*  Est  aefinitio,  earum,  rerum,  qua 
■unt  ejus  rei  proprin,  quam  definire  volumus,  brevis  et  dmimaonpts 
f|iuMiam  eiplicatio."     (De  Orat  L  L  o.  zliL  i».  77.)— Ba 
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truth  is  to  the  mind,  nothing  so  deformed  and  irreconcilable 
to  the  understanding  as  a  lie.  For  though  many  a  man 
can  with  satisfaction  enough  own  a  no  verv  handsome  wife 
in  his  bosom;  yet  who  is  bold  enough  openly  to  avow,  that 
he  has  espoused  a  falsehood,  and  received  into  his  breast  sc 
ugly  a  thing  as  a  lie  1  Whilst  the  parties  of  men  cram  theii 
tenets  down  all  men's  throats  whom  they  can  get  into  their 
power,  without  permitting  them  to  examine  their  truth  or 
&lsehood,  and  will  not  let  truth  have  fkir  play  in  the  world, 
nor  men  the  liberty  to  search  after  it;  what  improvements 
can  be  expected  of  this  kind?  What  greater  light  can  be 
hoped  for  in  the  moral  sciences?  The  subject  part  of  man- 
kind in  most  places  might,  instead  thereof,  with  £^3rptian 
bondage  expect  Egyptian  darkness,  were  not  the  candle  of 
the  Lord  set  up  by  himself  in  men's  minds,  which  it  is 
impossible  for  the  breath  or  power  of  man  wholly  to  ex- 
tinguish. 

21.  Fourthly y  Of  real  Eodstencs :  toe  have  an  intuitive 
Knowledge  of  our  ovm — demonet/nUivey  ofOodtS — sensitive,  of 
some  fern  other  things. — As  to  the  fourth  sort  of  our  know- 
ledge, viz.,  of  the  real  actual  existence  of  things,  we  have 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own  existence,  and  a  demon- 
strative knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  Qod ;  of  the  existence 
of  anything  else,  we  have  no  other  but  a  sensitive  knowledge, 
which  extends  not  beyond  the  objects  present  to  our  senses. 

22.  Our  Igyu/rance  greai, — ^Our  knowledge  being  so  narrow, 
as  I  have  ^own,  it  will  perhaps  give  us  some  light  into 
the  present  state  of  our  minds  if  we  look  a  little  into  the 
dark  side,  and  take  a  view  of  our  ignorance ;  which,  being 
infinitely  larger  than  our  knowledge,  may  serve  much  to 
the  quieting  of  disputes  and  improvement  of  useful  know- 
ledge; if  discovering  how  &r  we  have  clear  and  distinct 
ideas,  we  confine  our  thoughts  within  the  contemplation  of 
those  things  that  are  within  the  reach  of  our  understandings^ 
and  launch  not  out  into  that  abyss  of  darkness,  ^where  we 
have  not  eyes  to  see,  nor  faculties  to  perceive  anyming,)  out 
<^  a  presumption  that  nothing  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
But  to  be  satisfied  of  the  folly  of  such  a  conceit,  we  need  not 
go  &r.  He  that  knows  anything,  knows  this,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  need  not  seek  long  for  instances  of  his  igno- 
lance.    The  meanest  and  most  obvious  things  that  oome  in 
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our  way  have  dark  sides,  that  the  quickest  sight  cannot  pene- 
trate into.  The  clearest  and  most  enhirged  understandings 
of  thinking  men  find  themselves  puzzled  and  at  a  loss  in 
eyery  particle  of  matter.  We  shall  the  less  wonder  to  find 
it  so,  when  we  consider  the  causes  of  our  ignorance ;  which, 
from  what  has  been  said,  I  imppose  will  be  found  to  be 
these  three : — 

First,  Want  of  ideas. 

Secondly,  Want  of  a  discoverable  connexion  between  thi 
ideas  we  have. 

Thirdly,  Want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  ideas. 

23.  Firsi,  One  Cause  of  U,  Want  of  IdeaSy  eUher  such  as  we 
home  no  Conception  of,  or  such  as  parUcula/rly  ws  hoMS  not. — 
First,  There  are  some  things,  and  those  not  a  few,  that  we 
are  ignorant  o^  for  want  of  ideas. 

First,  all  the  simple  ideas  we  have,  are  confined  (as  I  have 
shown)  to  those  we  receive  from  corporeal  objects  by  sen- 
sation, and  from  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  as  the 
objects  of  reflection.  But  how  much  these  few  and  narrow 
inlets  are  disproportionate  to  the  vast  whole  extent  of  all 
beings,  will  not  be  hard  to  persuade  those  who  are  not  so 
foolish  as  to  think  their  span  the  measure  of  all  things. 
What  other  simple  ideas  it  is  possible  the  creatures  in  other 
parts  of  the  universe  may  have,  by  the  assistance  of  senses 
and  fiunilties  more  or  perfecter  than  we  have,  or  difierant 
from  ours,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  But  to  say  or 
think  there  are  no  such,  because  we  conceive  nothing  of 
them,  is  no  better  an  argument  than  if  a  blind  man  should 
be  positive  in  it,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sight  and 
colours,  because  he  had  no  manner  of  idea  of  any  such  thing, 
nor  could  by  any  means  frame  to  himself  any  notions  about 
seeing.  The  ignorance  and  darkness  that  is  in  us  no  more 
hinders  nor  confines  the  knowledge  that  is  in  others,  than 
the  blindness  of  a  mole*  is  an  argument  against  the  quick- 
sightedness  of  an  eagle.     He  that  will  consider  the  infinite 

*  This  b  a  received  error ;  but  in  point  of  faot»  the  common  mole  is 
not  blind,  though  Hb  eyes  ue  small  and  dim,  suited  to  the  exiflendes  of 
Its  peculiar  state  of  existence.  Aristotle  describes  the  mole  as  blind,  foi 
which  he  was  long  ridiculed  by  wittj  and  unphilosophi^  naturalists, 
until  it  was  at  lei^^th  discovered  that  the  peculiar  species  of  mole  found 
m  Greece  is  actually  in  the  condition  described  by  Aristotle  and  in  ths 
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power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator  of  all  things 
will  find  reason  to  think  it  was  not  all  laid  out  upon  so 
inconsiderable,  mean,  and  impotent  a  creature  as  he  will  find 
man  to  be,  who  in  all  probability  is  one  of  the  lowest  of  aU 
intellectual  beings.  What  faculties,  therefore,  other  species 
of  creatures  have  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  and  inmost 
constitutions  of  things,  what  ideas  they  may  receive  of  them 
fiir  different  from  ours,  we  know  not.  This  we  know  and 
cei-tainly  find,  that  we  want  several  other  views  of  them 
besides  those  we  have,  to  make  discoveries  of  them  more  per- 
fect. And  we  may  be  convinced  that  the  ideas  we  can  attain 
to  by  our  fiiculties  are  very  disproportionate  to  things  them- 
selves, when  a  positive,  clear,  distinct  one  of  substance  itselE 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  is  concealed  from 
us.  But  want  of  ideas  of  this  kind  being  a  part  as  well  as 
cause  of  our  ignorance,  cannot  be  described.  Only  this  I 
think  I  may  confidently  say  of  it,  that  the  intellectual  and 
sensible  world  are  in  this  perfectly  alike;  that  that  part 
which  we  see  of  either  of  them  holds  no  proportion  with 
what  we  see  not ;  and  whatsoever  we  can  reach  with  our 
eyes  or  our  thoughts  of  either  of  them  is  but  a  point,  almost 
nothing  in  comparison  of  the  rest. 

24.  Because  of  ikeir  Bemotenese;  or,— Secondly,  Another 
great  cause  of  ignorance  is  the  want  of  ideas  we  are  capable 
o£  As  the  want  of  ideas,  which  our  ^eumlties  are  not  able 
to  give  us,  shuts  us  whoUy  from  those  views  of  things  which 
it  is  reasonable  to  think  other  beings,  perfecter  than  we, 
have,  of  which  we  know  nothing;  so  the  want  of  ideas  I 
now  speak  of  keeps  us  in  ignorance  of  things  we  conceive 
capable  of  being  known  to  us.  Bulk,  figure,  and  motion  we 
have  ideas  o£  But  though  we  are  not  without  ideas  of  these 
primary  qualities  of  bodies  in  general,  yet  not  knowing  what 
is  the  particular  bulk,  figure,  and  motion,  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  bodies  of  the  universe,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  several 
powers,  efficacies,  and  ways  of  operation,  whereby  the  effects 
which  we  daily  see  are  produced.  These  are  hid  from  us  in 
some  things  by  being  too  remote,  and  in  others  by  being  too 
minute.  When  we  consider  the  vast  distance  of  the  known 
and  visible  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  reasons  we  have  to 
think  that  what  lies  within  our  ken  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  universe^  we  shall  then  di!»cover  a  huge  abyss  of  igno* 
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ranee.  What  are  the  particular  fabrics  of  the  great  maises 
of  matter  which  make  up  the  whole  stupendous  frame  of  cor- 
poreal beings,  how  far  they  are  extended,  what  is  their 
motion,  and  how  continued  or  communicated,  and  what 
influence  they  have  one  upon  another,  are  contemplations 
that  at  first  glimpse  our  thoughts  lose  themselves  in.  If  we 
narrow  our  contemplations  and  confine  our  thoughts  to  this 
little  canton — I  mean  this  system  of  our  sun,  and  the  grosser 
masses  of  matter  that  visibly  move  about  it — ^what  several 
sortR  of  vegetables,  animals,  and  intellectual  corporeal  beings, 
infinitely  different  from  those  of  our  little  spot  of  earth,  may 
there  probably  be  in  the  other  planets,  to  the  knowledge  of 
which — even  of  their  outward  figures  and  parts — we  can 
no  way  attain  whilst  we  are  confined  to  this  earth;  there 
being  no  natural  means,  either  by  sensation  or  reflection,  to 
convey  their  certain  ideas  into  our  minds !  They  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  those  inlets  of  all  our  knowledge:  and  what 
sorts  of  furniture  and  inhabitants  those  mansions  contain  in 
them  we  cannot  so  much  as  guess,  much  less  have  clear  and 
distinct  ideas  of  them. 

25.  Because  of  their  Minuteness, — If  a  great,  nay,  fisu*  the 
greatest  part  of  the  several  ranks  of  bodies  in  the  universe 
escape  our  notice  by  their  remoteness,  there  are  others  that 
are  no  less  concealed  from  us  by  their  minuteness.  These 
insensible  corpuscles  being  the  active  parts  of  matter  and 
the  great  instioiments  of  nature,  on  which  depend  not  only 
all  their  secondary  qualities,  but  also  most  of  their  natural 
operations,  our  want  of  precise  distinct  ideas  of  their  primary 
qualities  keeps  us  in  an  inculpable  ignorance  of  what  we  desire 
to  know  about  them.  I  doubt  not  but  if  we  could  discover 
the  figure,  size,  texture,  and  motion  of  the  minute  cuLetituent 
parts  of  any  two  bodies,  we  should  know  without  trial  seve- 
ral of  their  operations  one  upon  another,  as  we  do  now  the 
properties  of  a  square  or  a  triangle.  Did  we  kiiuw  the  me- 
chanical afifections  of  the  particles  of  rhubarb,  hemlock,  opium, 
and  a  man,  as  a  watchmaker  does  those  of  a  watch,  whereby 
it  performs  its  operations,  and  of  a  file,  which  by  rubbing  ox. 
them  will  alter  the  figure  of  any  of  the  wheels,  we  shoidd  be 
able  to  tell  beforehand  that  rhubarb  will  purge,  hemlock  kill, 
and  opium  make  a  man  sleep ;  as  well  as  a  watchmaker  can 
Uiat  a  little  piece  of  paper  laid  on  the  balance  will  keep  tht 
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^atcb  from  going,  till  it  be  removed;  or  that,  some  small 
part  of  it  being  rubbed  by  a  file,  the  machine  would  quite 
lose  it«  motion,  and  the  watch  go  no  more.  The  dissolving 
of  silver  in  aqua  fortis,  and  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  not  vice 
vers^  would  be  then  perhaps  no  more  difficult  to  know  than 
it  is  to  a  smith  to  understand  why  the  turning  of  one  key 
will  open  a  lock,  and  not  the  turning  of  another.  But 
whilst  we  are  destitute  of  senses  acute  enough  t^  discover 
the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  and  to  give  us  ideajs  of  their 
mechanical  affections,  we  must  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of 
their  properties  and  ways  of  operation;  nor  can  we  be  as- 
sured about  them  any  farther  than  some  few  trials  we  make 
are  able  to  reach.  But  whether  they  will  succeed  again 
another  time,  we  cannot  be  certain.*  This  hinders  our 
certain  knowledge  of  universal  truths  concerning  natural 
bodies :  and  our  reason  carries  us  herein  very  little  beyoDd 
pai*iicular  matter  of  fact. 

26.  Hence  no  Science  of  Bodies. — ^And  therefore  1  am  apt 
to  doubt  that,  how  £ELr  soever  human  industry  may  advance 
useful  and  experimental  philosophy  in  physical  things, 
scientifical  will  still  be  out  of  our  reach;  because  we  want 
pei*fect  and  adequate  ideas  of  those  very  bodies  which  are 
nearest  to  us,  and  most  under  our  command.  Those  which 
we  have  ranked  into  classes  under  names,  and  we  think  our- 
selves best  acquainted  with,  we  have  but  very  imperfect  and 
incomplete  ideas  of.  Distinct  ideas  of  the  severed  sorts  of 
bodies  that  fall  under  the  examination  of  our  senses  perhaps 
we  may  have :  but  adequate  ideas,  I  suspect,  we  have  not  of 
any  one  amongst  them.  And  though  the  former  of  the^ 
will  serve  us  for  common  use  and  discourse,  yet  whilst  we 
want  the  latter,  we  are  not  capable  of  scientifical  knowledge ; 
nor  shall  ever  be  able  to  discover  general,  instructive,  un- 
questionable truths  concerning  them.  Certainty  and  demon- 
stration ai'e  things  we  must  not,  in  these  matters,  pretend  to. 
By  the  colour,  figure,  taste,  and  smell,  and  other  sensible 
qualities,  we  have  as  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  sage  and 
hemlock,  as  we  have  of  a  circle  and  a  tiiangle ;  but  having 
no  ideas  of  the  particular  primary  qualities  of  the  minute 
|)artd  of  either  of  these  plants,  nor  of  other  bodies  which  we 
would  a))ply  them  to,  we  cannot  tell  what  effects  they  will 

*  Sae  Hume's  Essay  on  Nec««saiy  Conneiioii. — ^Uix 
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liroduc^ ;  nor  when  we  see  those  effects  can  we  so  mucli  aa 
gae^  much  less  know,  their  manner  of  production.  Thus, 
haying  no  ideas  of  the  particular  mechaniciEd  affections  of  the 
minute  parts  of  bodies  that  are  within  our  view  and  reach, 
we  are  ignorant  of  their  constitutions,  powers,  and  operations : 
and  of  bodies  more  remote  we  are  yet  more  ignorant,  not 
knowing  so  much  as  their  veiy  outward  shapes,  or  the  sen- 
sible and  grosser  parts  of  their  constitutions. 

27.  Much  less  of  Spirits. — This  at  first  will  show  us  how 
dispix>portionate  our  knowledge  is  to  the  whole  extent  even 
of  material  beings;  to  which  if  we  add  the  consideration  of 
that  infinite  number  of  spirits  that  may  be,  and  probably 
are,  which  are  yet  more  remote  from  our  knowledge,  whereof 
we  have  no  cognizance,  nor  can  frame  to  ourselves  any  dis- 
tinct ideas  of  their  several  ranks  and  sorts,  we  shall  find  this 
cause  of  ignorance  conceal  from  us,  in  an  impenetrable  ob- 
scuidty,  almost  the  whole  intellectual  world;  a  greater,  cer- 
tainly, and  more  beautiful  world  than  the  material.  For, 
bating  some  very  few,  and  those,  if  I  may  so  call  them, 
superficial  ideas  of  spirit,  which  by  reflection  we  get  of  our 
own,  and  from  thence  the  best  we  can  collect  of  the  Father 
of  all  spirits,  the  eternal  independent  Author  of  them,  and 
us,  and  all  things,  we  have  no  certain  information,  so  much 
as  of  the  existence  of  other  spirits,  but  by  revelation.  Angels 
of  all  sorts  are  naturally  beyond  our  discovery ;  and  all  those 
intelligences,  whereof  it  is  likely  there  are  more  orders  than 
of  corporeal  substances,  are  things  whereof  our  natural  &cul- 
ties  give  us  no  certain  account  at  all.  That  there  are  minds 
and  thinking  beings  in  other  men  as  well  as  himself,  eveiy 
man  has  a  reason,  from  their  words  and  actions,  to  be  satisfied : 
and  the  knowledge  of  his  own  mind  cannot  suffer  a  man  that 
considers,  to  be  ignorant  that  there  is  a  God.  But  that 
there  are  degrees  of  spiritual  beings  between  us  and  the 
great  God,  who  is  there,  that,  by  his  own  search  and  ability, 
can  come  to  know?  Much  less  have  we  distinct  ideas  of 
their  different  natures,  conditions,  states,  ]>owers,  and  several 
constitutions  wherein  they  agree  or  differ  fi<om  one  another 
and  from  us.  And,  therefore,  in  what  concerns  their  different 
species  and  properties  we  are  in  absolute  ignorance.* 

*  Tliis  \B  evidently  directed  against  that  part  of  the  Cartesian  system, 
M  Lioh  pretends  to  diaciuaa  the  nature  of  angels.     It  even  appears  to  have 
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28   Secondly,    Want  of  a  discoverable  Connexion  between 
Ideas  toe  have, — Secoudly,  What  a  small  part  of  the  sub* 

been  imagined  by  those  bold  speculators,  that  sorae  approxhnation  can  be 
made  towards  ascertaining  the  numbers  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  of  which 
philosophical  calculation  take  the  foUowuig  example  from  Antoine  L« 
Grand: — ^'Talmudistse  Angelos  ad  certum  qusdam  numerum  redigunt, 
eos  per  turmas  distribuendo,  et  cuique  earum  suos  veluti  milites  assign 
nando.  Quippe  secundum  R.  P.  Geoi^um  Venetum  ez  ordine  S.  Fran- 
cisci,  distinguunt  Talmudistse  Angelorum  exercitus  in  Mazaloth,  El,  Ligion, 
Rihaton,  Ghirton,  Gistera,  Mazaloth  autem  dicont  esse  duodedm,  juxta 
duodecim  signa  ZodiacL  El  verd  dicunt  esse  oohortes  triginta,  pro  quo* 
libet  illorum  duodecim.  Undo  sunt  in  numero  trecents>  sexginta  Ange- 
lorum  cohortes  L^iou  autem  multiplicat  ilium  numerum  treoentorum 
■exaginta  per  triginta.  Undo  resultat  numerus  decem  niillium  et  ootin- 
gentoninL  £t  hunc  numerum  ipsi  TalmudistsB  multiplioant  pariter  per 
triginta:  et  sic  fit  Rihaton  conetans  ex  noningentis  millium  millibus  ei 
septuaginta  duobus  millibus.  Et  hunc  numerum  pari  modo  per  triginta 
multipUcant,  unde  resultat  Gistera,  constans  ex  ducentis  nonaginta  ei 
uuo  millium  millibus,  et  sexcentis  millibus.  Quorum  onmium  summa, 
est  trecenta  et  unum  milliimi  millia,  sexcenta  et  quinquaginta  qmnqut 
millia,  centum  et  septuaginta  duo ;  ut  ex  subjecta  TabeUa  patei. 

12  Mazaloth. 
360  EL 
10.800  Liffiun. 
324,000  Rihaton. 
9,720,000  Chirton. 

291,600,000  Giatera. 

301,655,172  Angelonim  Cohortes  simul. 

(Institut  PhiL  Part  III.  art  vi.  §  4.) 
Thi^  Is  a  part  of  philosophy  which  has  been  cultivated  with  singular 
perseverance  by  the  Orientals,  whose  acquaintance  with  angels  and 
devils  has  consequently  been  much  more  intimate  than  that  of  any  na- 
tion in  the  West.  Thus  we  find  that,  **  Some  of  ihe  Sabieans  worshipped 
devils,  believing  they  had  the  shapes  of  goats,  and  therefore  caUed  them 
Seirim.  On  the  contrary,  the  Levitical  law  prohibited  to  offer  saorifioei 
to  Seirim  and  to  goats,  that  is  to  say,  devils,  appearing  in  the  form  of 
goats.  (Levit.  xvii.  7.)  Though  they  did  abominate  blood,  as  a  thing 
exceedingly  detestable,  yet  they  did  eat  it,  believing  it  to  be  the  food  of 
daemons,  and  that  he  that  did  eat  of  it  should  become  a  brother,  or  intimate 
acquaintance  of  the  dsBmons,  insomucn  that  they  would  come  to  him,  and 
tell  him  future  events,  prohibited. "  (Lev.  xvii.  10 — 23 ;  Stanley's  Hist,  of 
Philosophy,  c.  ii.)  Among  the  ancient  magi  of 'Persia,  the  orders,  powers, 
and  distributions  of  the  inhabitants  of  th6  spiritual  world  constituted  a 
favourite  object  of  study ;  and  even  from  the  fragments  of  their  system 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  we  perceive  how  great  was  their  fkmi- 
harity  with  the  subjects  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman.  '*  On  y  remarque  trois 
ordres  d'esprits.  d'abord  les  sept  Amschaspands,  esprits  dou^  d  immop> 
talit^,  puis  les  vingt-huit  Izeds,  et  en  dernier  lieu  les  innombrablv* 
Fervors.  Ormuzd,  maltre  du  monde,  est  le  crdateur  et  le  pruroier  den 
Amsohaspands :  Bahman,  chef  des  autres,  est  le  second,  et  le  roi  d^ 
^jmi^ ;  lo  troiftleme  est  Ardibeheecht»  Vesprit  du  feu,  qui  donne  le  fei 
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itiuitial  beings  that  are  in  the  universe  tlio  want  of  ideas 
leaves  open  to  our  knowledge,  we  have  mten.  In  the  nezt 
place,  another  cause  of  ignorance,  of  no  less  moment,  is  a 
want  of  a  discoverable  connexion  between  those  ideas  we 
have.  For  wherever  we  want  that,  we  are  utterly  incapable 
of  universal  and  certain  knowledge;  and  are,  in  the  former 
cade,  left  only  to  observation  and  expei  iment :  which,  how 
narrow  and  confined  it  is,  how  far  from  general  knowledge 
we  need  not  be  told.  I  shall  give  some  few  instances  of 
ihiH  cause  of  our  ignorance,  and  so  leave  it.     It  is  evident 

et  1a  Tie,  le  auAtri^e,  Schahriver,  roi  dee  m^taux ;  puis  vieiit  8apan* 
dumad,  fille  d  Ormuzd,  et  m^  dee  premieis  ^tres  humaina  Meschia  et 
Heschiane ;  ensuite  Khordad,  roi  des  saiaons,  dea  mois,  des  ann^es,  et  dea 
KHUBy  qui  donne  au  pur  Teau  de  puret^ ;  et  le  dernier  de  tous,  Amerdad, 
or&bteur  et  protecteur  des  arbres,  des  moissonu,  des  troupeaux.  Lea 
Isec^  g^nies  inf^eures,  ont  4t4  cr4eB  par  Ormuzd  pour  verser  lea  b^^ 
dictions  sur  le  monde,  et  pour  vuiller  sur  le  peuple  des  purs.  Les  mois, 
les  jours,  les  divisions  mdme  du  jour,  et  les  elemens  sent  places  sous  la 
protection  et  sous  la  garde  des  Amschaspanda  et  des  Izeds.  Chacun  des 
Amschaspuids  a  son  cortege  d'Izeds,  qui  le  servent  cumme  les  Amschas- 
pands  eux-mdmes  servent  Ormuzd*  Les  izeds  sont  les  uns  m41es  et  les 
autres  femelles.  Parmi  eux  f  c^urent  Mlthra,  ou  Meber,  qui  donne  2k  la 
lerre  le  bienfait  du  jour,  et  inddpendamnient  de  lui,  Korschid,  le  soleil. 
Les  Fervers  sont  les  id^,  les  prototypes,  les  mod^es  de  tous  les  dtresi, 
fonn4eB  de  Tessenoe  d'Ormuzd,  et  les  plus  pures  emanations  de  cette 
essence.  Us  existent  par  la  parole  vivante  du  cr^ateur,  aussi  sont-ils 
immortels,  et  par  eux  tout  vit  dans  la  nature.  lis  sont  plac^  au  ciel 
oomme  des  sentinelles  vigilantes  contre  Abriman,  et  portent  k  Ormuzd 
les  pri^res  des  bommes  pieux,  qu'ils  prat^gent  et  puuissent  de  tout  mal. 
Sur  la  terre,  unis  k  des  corps,  ils  combattent  sans  cesse  les  mauvais 
esprits.  Us  sont  aussi  nombreux  et  aussi  diversifi^  dans  leurs  espk;e 
que  les  6tres  eux-m6mes."  Of  tbe  angels  of  darkness,  wbo  formed  an 
exact  counterpart  to  the  above,  we  bave  the  following  account :  **  La 
(oyaome  d* Abriman  corresponde  en  tout  k  celui  d' Ormuzd.  Lk  aussi  se 
ftrouvent  sept  Devs  sup^rieurs,  Abriman  y  compris,  et  k  leur  suite  ui) 
Dombre  infini  de  Devs  inf^rieurs.  Us  ont  4t4  produits  par  Ahriman, 
aprte  sa  chute,  et  faits  k  son  image  pour  la  destruction  du  ix>/auin< 
d'Ormozd.  Celui-ci  ayant  crM  le  monde  de  lumi^re,  Abriman  vint  du 
■od,  ae  mAla,  aux  pUn^tea,  p^n^tra  dans  les  dtoiles  fixes,  et  cr^  U 
prince  des  devs,  KscHem,  le  d^mon  de  Venvie,  arm^  de  sept  t^tes,  et 
Tadversaire  da  Seruocb,  c'est-k-dire^  d'Ormuzd,  prince  de  la  terre.  Main* 
tenant  s'ouvre  la  lutte,  et  de  mdme  que,  sur  la  terre,  Tanimal  combat 
raniroal,  de  m^me,  dans  le  monde  des  esprits,  Tesprit  combat  Tesprit* 
Ohacun  des  sept  grands  devs  a  son  rival  dans  Tun  des  sept  Amschaa' 
panda;  chacun  d'eux  est  Vauteor  d*un  mal  ou  d'un  vice  particulier.* 
(Creiizes.  Belig.  de  i' Antiquity  1*  ii*  o.  2.  Compare  with  tbe  above  t)ie 
notes  of  Guigniaut»  Part  ii.  p.  701,  ot  sea. ;  and  the  account  of  Father 
Rhode,  p  178^  <it  sea  •— £i>. 
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that  the  bulk,  fi^re,  and  motion  of  seyeral  bodies  about 
na  produce  in  U8  Brveral  sensations,  as  of  colours,  sounds,  tastes, 
smells,  pleasure,  and  pain,  kfi.  These  mechanical  affectioni 
of  bodied  haA-ing  no  affinity  at  all  with  those  ideas  they  pro- 
duce in  us,  (there  being  no  conceivable  connexion  between 
any  impulse  of  any  sort  of  body  and  any  perception  of  a 
colour  or  smell  which  we  find  in  our  minds,)  we  can  have 
no  distinct  knowledge  of  such  operations  beyond  our  ei- 
perience;  and  can  reason  no  otherwise  about  them,  than  as 
effects  produced  by  the  appointment  of  an  infinitely  wise 
Agent,  which  perfectly  surpass  our  comprehensions.  As  the 
ideas  of  sensible  secondary  qualities  which  we  have  in  our  minds, 
can  by  us  be  no  way  deduced  from  bodily  causes,  nor  any 
correspondence  or  connexion  be  found  between  them  and 
those  primary  qualities  which  (experience  shows  us)  produce 
them  in  \\a  \  so,  on  the  other  side,  the  operation  of  our  minds 
upon  our  bodies  is  as  inconceivable.  How  any  thought 
should  produce  a  motion  in  body  is  as  remote  from  the  nature 
of  our  ideas,  as  how  any  body  should  produce  any  thought 
in  the  mind.  That  it  is  so,  if  experience  did  not  convince 
us,  the  consideration  of  the  things  themselves  would  nevei 
be  able  in  the  least  to  discover  to  us.  These  and  the  like^, 
though  they  have  a  constant  and  regular  connexion  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things;  yet  that  connexion  being  not 
discoverable  in  the  ideas  themselves,  which  appearing  to  have 
no  necessary  dependence  one  on  another,  we  can  attribute  their 
connexion  to  nothing  else  but  the  arbiti*ary  determination 
of  that  all-wise  Agent  who  has  made  them  to  be,  and  to 
operate  as  they  do,  in  a  way  wholly  above  our  weak  under- 
standings to  conceive. 

29.  Instances. — In  some  of  our  ideas  there  are  certain  re- 
lations, habitudes,  and  connexions,  so  visibly  included  in  the 
nature  of  the  ideas  themselves,  that  we  cannot  conceive  them 
separable  from  them  by  any  power  whatsoever;  and  in  these 
onlv  we  are  capable  of  certain  and  univenal  knowledge. 
Thus  the  idea  of  a  right-lined  triangle  necessarily  carries 
with  it  an  equality  of  its  angles  to  two  right  ones.  Nor 
can  we  conceive  this  relation,  this  connexion  of  these  two 
ideas,  to  be  possibly  mutable,  or  to  depend  on  any  arbitrary 
power,  which  of  choice  maAte  it  thus,  or  could  make  it  other- 
wiaa.     But  the  coherence  aud  continuity  of  the  parts  of 
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matter;  the  production  of  sensation  in  us  of  colours  and 
sounds,  ACf  by  impulse  and  motion;  nay,  the  origiual  rules 
and  communicaticHi  of  motion  being  such,  wherein  we  can 
discover  no  natural  connexion  with  any  ideas  we  have,  we 
cannot  but  ascribe  them  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  gtx)d  plea- 
sore  of  the  wise  Architect.  I  need  not,  I  think,  here  men- 
tion the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  future  state  of  this 
globe  of  earth,  and  such  other  things,  which  are  by  every 
one  acknowledged  to  depend  wholly  on  the  determination 
of  a  free  agent.  The  things  that,  as  fiur  as  our  observation 
reaches,  we  constantly  find  to  proceed  regularly,  we  may 
conclude  do  act  by  a  law  set  them ;  but  yet  by  a  law  that 
we  know  not :  whereby,  though  causes  work  steadily,  and 
effects  constantly  flow  firom  them,  yet  their  connexions  and 
dependencies  being  not  discoverable  in  our  ideas,  we  can 
have  but  an  experimental  knowledge  of  them.*  From  all 
which  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  a  darkness  we  are  involved 
in,  how  little  it  is  of  being,  and  the  things  that  are,  that  we 
are  capable  to  know,  and  therefore  we  shall  do  no  injury 
to  our  knowledge,  when  we  modestly  think  with  ourselves, 
that  we  are  so  fiir  from  being  able  to  comprehend  the 
whole  nature  of  the  universe,  and  all  the  things  contained 
in  it,  that  we  are  not  capable  of  a  philosophical  knowledge 
of  the  bodies  that  are  about  us,  and  make  a  part  of  us :  con- 
cerning their  secondary  qualities,  powers,  and  operations, 
we  can  have  no  universal  certainty.  Several  effects  come 
every  day  within  the  notice  of  our  senses,  of  which  we  have 
BO  hkT  sensitive  knowledge;  but  the  causes,  manner,  and 
certainty  of  their  production,  for  the  two  foregoing  reasons, 
we  must  be  content  to  be  very  ignorant  of.  In  these  we 
can  go  no  further  than  particular  experience  informs  us  of 
matter  of  fact,  and  by  analogy  to  guess  what  effects  the  like 
bodies  are,  upon  other  trials,  like  to  produce.  But  as  to  a 
perfect  science  of  natural  bodies,  (not  to  mention  spiritual 
beings,)  we  are,  I  think,  so  far  from  being  capable  of  any 
such  thing,  that  I  conclude  it  lost  labour  to  seek  after  it. 

30.  III.   Want  of  Tracing  our  Ideas,— Thirdij,  Where  vfe 

have  adequate  ideas,  and  where  there  is  a  certain  and  dis- 

oorerable  connexion  between  them,  yet  we  are  often  ignorant, 

fbr  want  of  tracing  those  Ideas  which  we  have  or  may  have ; 

*  See  Hooker*!  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  1.  1,  g  S.— Bd. 
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and  for  want  of  finding  out  those  intoimediate  ideas,  '^iiich 
may  show  us  what  habitude  of  agreement  or  disagreemeut 
they  have  one  with  another:  and  thus  many  are  ignoitLut 
of  mathematical  truths,  not  out  of  any  imperfection  of  their 
faculties,  or  uncertainty  in  the  things  themselves,  but  for 
want  of  application  in  acquiring,  examining,  and  by  due 
ways  comparing  those  ideas.  That  which  has  most  contri* 
buted  to  hinder  the  due  tracing  of  our  ideas,  and  finding 
out  their  relations,  and  agreements  or  disagreements  one 
with  another,  has  been,  I  suppose,  the  ill  use  of  words.  It 
i»  impossible  that  men  should  ever  tnily  seek  or  certainly 
discover  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas  themselves, 
whilst  their  thoughts  flutter  about,  or  stick  only  in  sounds 
of  doubtful  and  uncertain  significations.  Mathematicians 
abstracting  their  thoughts  from  names,  and  accustoming 
themselves  to  set  before  their  minds  the  ideas  themselves 
that  they  would  consider,  and  not  sounds  instead  of  them, 
have  avoided  thereby  a  great  part  of  thab  perplexity,  pud- 
dering,  and  confusion,  which  has  so  much  hindered  men's 
progi'ess  in  other  parts  of  knowledge.  For  whilst  they  stick 
in  words  of  undetermined  and  uncertain  signification,  they 
are  unable  to  distinguish  true  from  false,  certain  from  pro- 
bable, consistent  fi-om  inconsistent,  in  their  own  opinions. 
This  having  been  the  fate  or  misfortune  of  a  great  part  of 
men  of  letters,  the  increase  brought  into  the  stock  of  real 
knowledge  has  been  very  little,  in  proportion  to  the  schools, 
disputes,  and  writings  the  world  has  been  filled  vrith ;  whilst 
students,  being  lost  in  the  great  wood  of  words,  knew  not 
whereabouts  they  were,  how  far  their  discoveries  were  ad- 
vanced, or  what  was  wanting  in  their  own  or  the  general 
stock  of  knowledge.  Had  men,  in  the  discoveries  of  the 
material,  done  as  they  have  in  those  of  the  intellectual  world, 
involved  all  in  the  obscurity  of  uncertain  and  doubtful  ways 
of  talking,  volumes  writ  of  navigation  and  voyage^  theories 
and  stories  of  zones  and  tides,  multiplied  and  disputed;  nay, 
ships  built,  and  fleets  sent  out,  would  never  have  taught  ua 
the  way  beyond  the  line ;  and  the  Antipodes  would  be  still 
as  much  unknown,  as  when  it  was  declared  heresy  to  Hold 
th(;re  were  any.*     But  having  si)oken  sufficiently  of  worda» 

*  '*  Autntfou  on  se  moquoit  de  quelques  philoBOphes  o  li  'Usfuitji  qu  i1 
}  «iVoit  OM  Auiipocles  :  qiiul  est  rhomme  assez  insens^,  d'uoit  Lactaiio^ 
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ai.d  tlie  Dl  or  carele83  use  that  is  coinmouly  umcle  of  them, 
I  shall  not  say  anything  more  of  it  here. 

31.  Extent  in  respect  to  Univeraalitt/, — Hitherto  we  havo 
examined  the  extent  of  our  knowledge,  in  renpect  of  the 
^reml  sorts  of  heings  that  are.  There  is  another  extent  of 
it,  in  respect  of  universality,  which  will  also  deserve  to  be 
considered;  and  in  this  regard,  our  knowledge  follows  the 
natnre  of  our  ideas.  If  the  ideas  are  abstract^  whose  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  we  perceive,  our  knowledge  is  uni- 
TSXasiL  For  what  is  known  of  such  general  ideas,  will  be 
true  of  every  particular  thing  in  whom  that  essence,  i.  e.,  that 
abstract  idea,  is  to  be  found ;  and  what  is  once  known  of  such 
ideas,  will  be  perpetually  and  for  ever  true.  So  that  as  to 
all  general  knowledge  we  must  search  and  iind  it  only  in  our 
minds,  and  it  is  only  the  examining  of  our  own  ideas  that 
fiimisheth  us  with  that.  Tniths  belonging  to  essences  of 
things  (that  is,  to  abstract  ideas)  are  eternal,  and  are  to  be 
found  out  by  the  contemplation  only  of  those  essences,  as  the 
existencftft^^  ^hi^^  are  to  be  known  ouly  from  experience. 
But  having  more  to  say  of  this  in  the  chapters  where  I  shall 
speak  of  general  and  real  knowledge,  this  may  here  suffice  as 
to  the  universality  of  our  knowledge  in  general. 


CHAFTER  IV. 

OP  THE  REALITY   OF  KNOWLEDOE. 

1.  Objection.  Knowledge  placed  in  Ideas  may  he  all  hare 
Vision, — I  DOUBT  not  but  my  i-eader,  by  this  time,  may  be 
apt  to  think  that  I  have  been  all  this  while  only  building  a 
castle  in  the  air ;  and  be  ready  to  say  to  me,  "  To  what 
]mrpose  all  this  stir  ?  Knowledge,  say  you,  is  only  the  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  own 
ideas  :  but  who  knows  what  those  ideas  may  be  ?  Is  thei-e 
anything  so  extravagant  as  the  imaginations  of  men*s  brains  ? 
Where  is  the  head  that  has  no  chimeras  in  it  ?  Or  if  there 
bo  a  sober  and  a  wise  man,  what  difference  will  there  be,  by 

(1.  8,  ch.  23,)  pour  croire  qu'il  y  a  des  hommes  dont  les  pieds  sont  pins 
elev^  que  la  tdte ! "    (Du  Maraais  Logique,  Art.  XIIL  Soph.  YX.  p.  88.) 
-Eix 
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fuac  Piles,  between  his  knowledge  and  that  of  the  mtitft 
extravagant  fancy  in  the  world  I  They  both  have  their  id^-as, 
and  perceive  their  agreement  and  disagreement  one  with 
another.  If  there  be  any  difference  between  them,  the  ad- 
vantage will  be  on  the  warm-headed  man*s  side,  as  having 
the  more  ideas,  and  the  more  lively ;  and  so,  by  your  rules, 
he  will  be  the  more  knowing.  If  it  be  true,  that  all  know- 
ledge lies  only  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  our  own  ideas,  the  visions  of  an  enthusiast  and  the 
reasonings  of  a  sober  man  will  be  equally  certain.  It  is  no 
matter  how  things  are,  so  a  man  observe  but  the  agreement 
of  his  own  imaginations,  and  talk  conformably,  it  is  all  truth, 
all  certainty.  Such  castles  in  the  air  wiU  be  as  strongholds 
of  truth,  as  the  demonstrations  of  £uclid.  That  an  harpy 
is  not  a  centaur  is  by  this  way  as  certain  knowledge,  and  as 
much  a  truth,  as  that  a  square  is  not  a  circle. 

**  But  of  what  use  is  all  this  fine  knowledge  of  men's  own 
imaginations,  to  a  man  that  inquires  after  the  reality  of 
things  1  It  matters  not  what  men*s  fancies  are,  it  is  the 
knowledge  of  things  that  is  only  to  be  prized;  it  is  this 
alone  gives  a  value  to  our  reasonings,  and  preference  to  one 
man's  knowledge  over  another's,  that  it  is  of  things  as  they 
really  are,  and  not  of  dreams  and  fancies." 

2.  Anstoer,  Not  ao,  wh&re  Ideas  agree  with  Things, — ^To 
which  I  answer,  that  if  our  knowledge  of  our  ideas  terminate 
in  them,  and  reach  no  further,  where  there  is  something 
further  intended,  our  most  serious  thoughts  will  be  of  little 
more  use  than  the  reveries  of  a  crazy  brain ;  and  the  truths 

( built  thereon  of  no  more  weight  than  the  discourses  of  a  man, 
I  who  sees  things  clearly  in  a  dream,  and  with  great  assurance 
lutters  them.  But  I  hope,  before  I  have  done,  to  mnke  it 
evident  that  this  way  of  certainty,  by  the  knowledge  of  our 
/  own  ideas,  goes  a  little  fnrther  than  l^re  imagination ;  and  I 
believe  it  will  appear  that  all  the  certainty  of  general  truths 
a  man  has  lies  in  nothing  else. 

3.  It  is  evident  the  mind  knows  not  things  immediately, 
but  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has  of  them.  Our 
knowledge,  therefore,  is  real  only  so  far  as  there  is  a  con- 
formity between  our  ideas  and  the  reality  of  things.  But 
what  shaU  be  here  the  criterion?  How  shall  the  mind, 
when  it  perceives  nothing  but  its  own  ideas,  know  that  they 
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agree  with  things  themselves  ?  This,  though  it  seems  not  to 
vant  difficulty,  yet,  I  think,  there  be  two  sorts  of  ideas  that 
we  may  be  assured  agree  with  things. 

4.  ASfl,  All  simple  Ideas  do. — First,  The  first  are  simplo 
iijpm^  ^>ii<jh  since  the  mind,  as  has  been  showed,  can  by  no 
means  maEe  to  itself,  must  necessarily  be  the  profluct  of 
things  nperating  on  the  mind  in  a  natural  way,  and  pro- 
ducing therein  those  perceptions  w^fih  by  the  wisdom  ancl 
will  of  our  Maker  thev  are  ordained  and  adapted  to.  From 
whence  it  follows,  that  simple  ideas  are  not  fictions  of  our 
fancies,  but  t^e  natural  and  regular  productions  of  things 

wjthtf^Ht  us.  really  operating  lip^^i  nn^  anH  an  CArry  with  thftm 

all  the  conformity  which  is  intended,  or  which  our  state 
requires  ;  for  they  represent  to  us  things  under  those  appear- 
ances whick  tln>y  f^rtt  fitfrH  tft  fT^^^^  ^^  ^^ff'  whereby  we  ai-e 
enabled  to  distinguish  the  sorts  of  particular  substances,  to 
discern  the  states  they  are  in,  and  so  to  take  them  for  our 
necesRities,  and  to  apply  them  to  our  uses.  Thus  the  idea  of] 
whiteness  or  bitterness,  as  it  is  in  the  mind,  exactly  answer- 
ing that  power  which  is  in  any  body  to  produce  it  there, 
has  all  the  real  conformity  it  can  or  ought  to  have, 
with  things  without  us.  And  this  conformity  between  our 
simple  ideas  and  the  existence  of  things,  is  sufficient  for  real 
knowledge. 

5.  II.  AU  complex  Ideas,  except  a/  Substances, — Secondly, 
All  our  complex  ideas,  except  those  of  substances,  being 
archetypes  of  the  mind's  own  making,  not  intended  to  be 
the  copies  of  anything,  nor  referred  to  the  existence  of  any- 
thing, as  to  their  originals,  cannot  want  any  conformity  neces- 
sary to  real  knowledge.  For  that  which  is  not  designed  to 
represent  anything  but  itself,  can  never  be  capable  of  a 
wrong  representation,  nor  mislead  us  from  the  true  appre- 
hension of  anything  by  its  dislikeness  to  it ;  and  such,  ex- 
cepting those  of  substances,  are  all  our  complex  ideas,  which, 
as  I  have  showed  in  another  place,  are  combinations  of  ideas, 
which  the  mind,  by  its  free  choice,  puts  together,  without 
considering  any  connexion  thev  have  in  nature.  And  hence 
it  IS,  tMEl  in  all  these  sorts  the  ideas  themselves  are  con- 
sidered as  the  ai^hetypes,  and  things  no  otherwise  regarded, 
but  as  they  are  conformable  to  them.  So  that  we  cannot 
but  be  infflJlibly  certain,  that  all  the  knowledge  we  attain  con* 
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oerning  these  ideas  is  real,  and  reaches  things  themselves; 
because  in  all  our  thoughts,  reasonings,  and  discourses  of 
this  kind,  we  intend  things  no  further  than  as  they  are 
conformable  to  our  ideas.  So  that  in  these  we  cannot  miss 
of  a  certain  and  undoubted  reality. 

6.  Hence  the  Reality  of  MoUJiamatical  Knowledge, — I  doubt 
not  but  it  will  be  easily  granted,  that  the  knowl^ge  we  havo 
of  mathematical  truths  is  not  only  certain,  but  real  know- 
ledge; and  not  the  bare  empty  vision  of  vain,  insignificant 
chimeras  ot  the  brain ;  and  yet,  if  we  will  consider,  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  only  of  our  own  ideas.  The  mathematician 
considers  th*)  truth  and  properties  beV>nging  to  a  rectangle 
or  circle  only  as  they  are  in  idea  in  his  own  mind.  For  it  is 
]x>ssible  he  never  found  either  of  them  existing  mathemati- 
cally, i.  e.,  precisely  true,  in  his  life.  But  yet  the  knowledgt» 
he  haa  of  any  truths  or  properties  belonging  to  a  circle,  or 
any  other  nutthematical  figure,  are  nevertheless  true  and 
certain,  even  of  real  things  existing;  because  real  things  are 
no  fiirther  concerned,  nor  intended  to  be  meant  by  any  such 
propositions,  than  as  things  really  agree  to  thoge^he- 
tjYjf^  jp  hiH  mjnd.  Is  it  true  of  the  id^  of  a  triangle^  that 
its  three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  ones?  It  is  true  also 
of  a  triangle,  wherever  it  really  exists.  Whatever  other 
figure  exists,  that  is  not  exactly  answerable  to  the  idea  of  a 
tnangle  in  his  mind,  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  that  pro- 
position ;  and  therefore  he  is  certain  all  bis  knowledge  con- 
cerning such  ideas  is  real  knowledge;  because,  intending 
things  no  further  than  they  agree  with  those  his  ideas,  he  is 
sure  what  he  knows  concerning  those  figures,  when  they  have 
barely  an  ideal  existence  in  his  mind,  will  hold  true  of  them 
also  when  they  have  real  existence  in  matter;  his  considera- 
tion being  barely  of  those  figures  which  are  the  same, 
wherever  or  however  they  exist. 

1,  And  of  Moral. — And  hence  it  follows  that  moral  know- 
ledge is  as  capable  of  real  certainty  as  mathematics:  foi 
certainty  being  but  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  our  ideas,  and  demonstration  nothing  but 
the  perception  of  such  agreement,  by  the  intervention  of 
other  ideas  or  mediums ;  our  moral  ideas,  as  well  as  mathe- 
matical, being  archetypes  themselves,  and  so  adequate  and 
ouuiplote  ideas,  all  the  agi'eement  or  disagreement  which  w«t 
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^ball  find  in  them  will  produce  real  knowledge,  as  well  as  in 
biaihematical  figures. 

8.  Existence  not  required  to  mtike  it  real — For  the  attain- 
ing of  knowledge  and  certainty,  it  is  requisite  that  wo  haye 
de*iermined  ideas;  and,  to  make  our  knowledge  real,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  ideas  answer  their  archetypes.  Nor  let  it 
be  wondered,  that  I  place  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge  iu 
the  consideration  of  our  ideas,  with  so  little  care  and  regard 
(as  it  may  seem)  to  the  i*eal  existence  of  things ;  since  most 
of  those  disco^irses  which  take  up  the  thoughts  and  engage 
the  disputes  of  those  who  pi*etend  to  make  it  their  business 
to  inquire  after  truth  and  certainty,  will,  I  presume,  upon 
examination,  be  found  to  be  geneitd  propositions,  and  notions 
in  which  existence  is  not  at  all  concerned.  All  the  dis- 
ocmrses  of  the  mathematicians  about  the  squaring  of  a  circle, 
conic  sections,  or  any  other  part  of  mathematics,  concern 
not  the  existence  of  any  of  those  figures;  but  their  de- 
monstrations, which  depend  on  their  ideas,  are  the  same, 
whether  there  be  any  square  or  circle  existing  in  the  world 
or  no.  In  the  same  manner,  the  truth  and  certainty  of 
moral  discourses  nKa^ira/^^^it  fmr^y  the  lives  of  a^Pr  apf^  tha 

existence  ^^  KhnaPi  viy^.iifts    i^  thft   yf^^    w^^r^f  tjigy  tr^it. 

for  are  Tully's  Offices  less  true,  because  there  is  nobody  in 
the  world  that  exactly  practises  his  rules,  and  lives  up  to 
that  pattern  of  a  virtuous  man  which  he  has  given  us,  and 
which  existed  nowhere  when  he  writ,  but  in  idea.  li'  it  be 
true  in  speculation,  i.  e.,  in  idea,  that  murder  deserves  death, 
it  will  also  be  true  in  reality  of  any  action  that  exists  con- 
formable to  that  idea  of  murder.  As  for  other  actions,  the 
truth  of  that  proposition  concerns  them  not.  And  thus  it  is 
of  all  other  species  of  things,  which  have  no  other  essencen 
but  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  minds  of  men. 

9.  Nor  will  it  be  leas  true  or  certain,  because  moral  Ideas 
are  of  our  own  making  and  learning, — But  it  will  here  be 
Haid,  that  if  moral  knowledge  be  placed  in  the  contemplation 
»f  our  own  moral  ideas,  and  those,  as  other  modes,  be  of  our 
own  making,  what  strange  notions  will  there  be  of  justice  and 
tem])erance  1  What  confusion  of  virtues  and  vices,  if  every 
one  may  make  what  ideas  of  them  he  pleases !  No  con- 
fusion or  disorder  in  the  things  themselves,  nor  the  reasonings 
about  them;  no  more  than  (in  mathematics)  thei'e  would  be 
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ft  disti  rbance  in  the  demonstration,  or  a  change  in  the  pro- 
perties of  figures,  and  their  relations  one  to  another,  if  a 
man  should  make  a  triangle  with  four  comers,  or  a  trapezium 
with  four  right  angles;  that  is,  in  plain  English,  change  the 
names  of  the  figures,  and  call  that  by  one  name,  which 
mathematicians  call  ordinarily  by  another.  For  let  a  man 
man  make  to  himself  the  idea  of  a  figure  with  three  angles, 
whereof  one  is  a  right  one,  and  call  it,  if  he  please,  equi- 
laterum  or  trapezium,  or  anything  else,  the  properties  of 
and  demonstrations  about  that  idea  will  be  the  same,  as  if 
he  called  it  a  rectangular  triangla  I  confess  the  change  of 
the  name,  by  the  impropriety  of  speech,  will  at  first  disturb 
him  who  knows  not  what  idea  it  standis  for;  but  as  soon  as 
the  figure  is  drawn,  the  consequences  and  demonstrations  are 
plain  and  clear.  Just  the  same  is  it  in  moral  knowledge : 
let  a  man  have  the  idea  of  taking  from  others,  without  their 
consent,  what  their  honest  industry  has  possessed  them  of, 
and  call  this  justice  if  he  please.  He  that  takes  the  name 
here  without  the  idea  put  to  it,  will  be  mistaken  by  joining 
another  idea  of  his  own  to  that  name :  but  strip  the  idea  of 
that  name,  or  take  it  such  as  it  is  in  the  speaker's  mind,  and 
the  same  things  will  agree  to  it,  as  if  you  called  it  injustice; 
Indeed,  wrong  names  in  moral  discourses  breed  usually  more 
disorder,  because  they  are  not  so  easily  rectified  as  in  mathe- 
matics, where  the  figure,  once  drawn  and  seen,  makes  the 
name  useless  and  of  no  force.  For  what  need  of  a  sign,  when 
the  thing  signified  is  present  and  in  view  1  But  in  moral 
names  tibat  cannot  be  so  easily  and  shortly  done,  because  of 
the  many  decompositions  that  go  to  the  making  up  the  com- 
plex ideas  of  those  modes.  But  yet  for  all  this  miscalling  of 
any  of  those  ideas,  contrary  to  the  usual  signification  of  the 
words  of  that  language,  hinders  not  but  that  we  may  have 
certain  and  demonstrative  knowledge  of  their  several  agree- 
ments and  disagreements,  if  we  will  carefully,  as  in  mathe- 
matics, keep  to  the  same  precise  ideas,  and  trace  them  in 
their  several  relations  one  to  another,  without  being  led 
away  by  their  names.  If  we  but  separate  the  idea  under 
consideration  from  the  sign  that  stands  for  it,  our  knowledge 
goes  equally  on  in  the  discovery  of  real  truth  and  certainty 
whatever  sounds  we  make  use  of. 

10.  Miinammg  cUstwrbi  nU  the  Certainty  qf  IA0  iTMOii 
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iedge. — One  thing  more  we  are  to  take  notice  of^  that  ^here 
God  or  any  other  law-maker  hath  defined  any  moral  names, 
there  they  have  made  the  essence  of  that  species  to  which 
that  name  belongs ;  and  there  it  is  not  safe  to  apply  or  use 
them  otherwise :  but  in  other  cases  it  is  bare  impropriety  of 
speech  to  apply  them  contraiy  to  the  common  usage  of  the 
country.  But  yet  even  this  too  disturbs  not  the  certainty  of 
that  knowledge  which  is  still  to  be  had  by  a  due  contem- 
plation and  comparing  of  those  even  nick-named  ideas. 

11.  Ideas  of  Substcmcea  have  their  Archetypea  wUhotU 
U8. — Thirdlj,  There  is  another  sort  of  complex  ideas,  which, 
being  referred  to  archetypes  without  us,  may  differ  from 
Uiem,  and  so  our  knowledge  about  them  may  come  short  of 
being  real  Such  are  our  ideas  of  substances,  which,  consist- 
ing of  a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  supposed  taken  from  the 
works  of  nature,  may  yet  vary  from  th^^m,  by  having  more 
or  different  ideas  united  in  them,  than  are  to  be  found 
united  in  the  things  themselves.  From  whence  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  they  may,  and  often  do  fail  of  being  exactly  con- 
formable to  things  themselves. 

12.  So /or  as  they  agree  anth  those,  so  far  awr  Knowledge 
concerning  them  is  real, — I  say,  then,  that  to  have  ideas  of 
Bubstances.  which,  ^yH^'"g  '^^'iformable  to  things,  may  afford 
as  real  knowledge,  it  is  not  enough,  as  in  modes,  to  put  toge- 
ther such  ideas  as  have  no  inconsistence,  though  they  did  never 
before  so  exist ;  v.  g.,  the  ideas  of  sacrilege  or  perjury,  &c., 
were  as  real  and  true  ideas  before,  as  after  the  existence  of 
any  such  £ftct.  But  our  tjauji  nf  anKafAnrpa  being  supposed 
copies,  and  referred  to  archetypes  without  us,  n^iist  still  Ij^ 
i-aVati  from  qoniething  that  does  or  hAa  ^^j^t^  -  they  must 
'lirti  mniii  trf  irip<>^  p"*^^  together  at  the  pleasure  of^our 
thoughts,  without  any  real  pattern  they  were  taken  from, 
though  we  can  perceive  no  inconsistence  in  such  a  combina- 
tion. The  reason  whereof  is,  because  we,  knowing  not  what 
real  constitution  it  is  of  substances  whereon  our  simple  ideas 
depend,  and  which  really  is  the  cause  of  the  strict  union  of 
some  of  them  one  with  another,  and  the  exclusion  of  others ; 
there  are  very  few  of  them  that  we  can  be  sure  are  or  are 
not  inconsistent  iu  nature,  any  further  than  experience  and 
sensible  observation  rpach.  Herein,  therefore,  is  founded  the 
cvality  of  our  knowledge  concerning  substances,  that  all  out 
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complex  ideas  of  them  must  be  such,  and  sach  ouly,  as  ana 
made  up  of  such  simple  ones  as  have  been  discovered  to  co> 
exist  in  nature.  And  our  ideas  being  thus  true,  though  not, 
perhaps,  very  exact  copies,  are  yet  the  subjects  of  real  (aa 
far  as  we  have  any)  knowleilge  ot  them ;  which  (as  has  been 
already  shown)  will  not  be  found  to  reach  very  far ;  but  so 
far  as  it  does,  it  will  still  be  real  knowledge.  Whatever 
ideas  we  have,  the  agreement  we  find  they  have  with  others 
will  still  be  knowledge.  If  those  ideas  be  abstract,  it  will 
be  general  knowledge.  But  to  make  it  real  concerning  sub- 
stances, the  ideas  must  be  taken  from  the  real  existence  of 
things.  Whatever  simple  ideas  have  been  found  to  co-exist 
in  any  substance,  these  we  may  with  confidence  join  to- 
gether agahi,  and  so  make  abstract  ideas  of  substances.  For 
whatever  have  once  had  an  union  in  nature,  may  be  united 
again. 

13.  In  our  Inquvriea  about  Suhstcmcea,  voe  must  consider 
fdeaSf  cmd  not  confine  our  Thoughts  to  Names^  or  Species 
supposed  set  out  by  N amies, — This,  if  we  rightly  consider,  and 
confine  not  our  thoughts  and  abstract  ideas  to  names,  as  if 
there  were,  or  could  be  no  other  sorts  of  things  than  what 
known  names  had  already  determined,  and,  as  it  were,  sot 
out,  we  should  think  of  things  with  greater  freedom  and  less 
confusion  than  perhaps  we  do.  It  would  possibly  be  thought 
a  bold  paradox,  if  not  a  very  dangerous  falsehood,  if  I 
should  say  that   some  changelings,*  who  have  lived   forty 

*  What  changelings  were  by  our  superstitious  ancestors  supposed  to 
be,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  story. — "  There  lived  once  near 
Tfa^s  lake  two  lonely  people,  who  were  sadlv  plagued  with  a  changeling, 
given  them  by  the  underground  people  msteMi  of  their  own  childt 
which  had  not  been  baptised  in  time.  This  changeling  behaved  in  a 
very  strange  and  uncommon  manner,  for  when  there  was  no  one  in  the 
place  he  was  in  great  spirits,  ran  up  the  walls  like  a  cat,  sat  under  the 
rool^  and  shout^i  and  bawled  away  lustily  ;  but  sat  dozing  at  the  end 
of  the  table  when  any  one  was  in  the  room  with  him.  He  was  able 
to  eat  as  much  as  any  four,  and  never  cared  what  it  was  that  was  set 
befuro  him ;  but,  though  he  regarded  not  the  quality  of  his  food,  in 
qnanti^  he  was  never  satisfied,  and  gave  excessive  annoyance  to  every 
one  in  tlie  boose.  "When  they  had  tried  for  a  long  time  in  vain  how 
they  could  best  get  rid  of  him,  since  there  was  no  living  in  the  houat 
with  him,  a  smart  girl  pledged  herself  that  she  would  bfmish  him  frov 
the  house ;  who  accordingly,  while  he  was  out  in  the  fields,  took  a  pis 
ai^d  killed  it,  and  put  it,  hide,  hair,  and  all,  into  a  black  puddings  and 
set  it  before  him  whan  he  came  home.     Ue  bcigao,  as  wm  hit  oostooi 
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yean  together  without  sxty  appearance  of  reason,  are  some; 
thing  between  a  man  and  a  beast;  which  prejudice  is  foimded^ 
apon  nothing  else  but  a  £ilse  supposition,  that  these  two 
:iames,  man  and  beast,  stand  for  distinct  species  to  set  out  ^ 
by  real  essences,  that  there  can  come  no  other  species  be- 
tween them :  whereas,  if  we  will  abstract  from  those  names, 
and  the  supposition  of  such  specific  essences  made  by  nature, 
wherein  all  things  of  the  same  denominations  did  exactly  and 
equally  partake ;  if  we  would  not  fancy  that  there  were  a 
certain  number  of  these  essences,  wherein  all  things,  as  in 
moulds,  were  cast  and  formed ;  we  should  find  that  the  idea 
of  the  shape,  motion,  and  life  of  a  man  without  reason,  is 
as  much  a  distinct  idea,  and  makes  as  much  a  distinct  sort  of 
things  from  man  and  beast,  as  the  idea  of  the  shape  of  an 
ass  with  treason  would  be  different  from  either  that  of  man 
or  beast,  and  be  a  species  of  an  animal  between  or  distinct 
from  both. 

14.  Objection  against  a  Ch(mgding  being  something  between 
a  Man  and  Beast,  answered, — ^Here  everybody  will  be  ready 
to  ask,  If  changelings  may  be  supposed  something  between 
man  and  beast,  pray  what  are  they?  I  answer,  Change- 
lings; which  is  as  good  a  word  to  signify  something  different 
from  the  signification  of  man  or  beast,  as  the  names  man 
and  beast  are  to  have  significations  different  one  from  the 
other.  This,  well  considered,  would  resolve  this  matter,  and 
show  my  meaning  without  any  more  ada  But  I  am  not  so 
unacquainted  with  the  zeal  of  some  men,  which  enables 
them  to  spin  consequences,  and  to  see  religion  threatened 
whenever  any  one  ventures  to  quit  their  forms  of  sj^eaking, 
as  not  to  foresee  what  names  such  a  proposition  as  this  is 
like  to  be  charged  with :  and  without  doubt  it  will  be  asked, 
If  changelings  are  something  between  man  and  beast,  what 
will  become  of  them  in  the  other  world)    To  which  I  answer, 

to  gobble  H  np ;  but  when  he  had  eaten  for  some  time,  he  began  to 
rdMc  a  little  in  his  efforts,  and  at  last  he  stood  still,  with  his  knife  in 
his  hand,  looking  at  the  pudding.  At  length,  after  sitting  for  some 
tfane  in  this  manner,  heDeffan: — 'Apuddmg  with  hide! — a  pudding 
with  hair! — a  pudding  with  eyes! — and  a  pudding  with  legs  in  it! 
Well,  three  times  have T  seen  ayoung  wood  by  IVs  lake,  but  never  yet 
iid  I  see  such  a  pudding !  The  devil  himself  may  stay  here  now  foi 
me!'  So  saying,  he  ran  off  with  himself,  and  never  more  came  baok 
again. **  (Keightl^s  Fairy  Mythology,  Bohn*s  edition.) — ^Bd. 
70Ib  U.    ^  If 
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1.  It  concerns  me  not  to  know  or  inquire.  To  iheir  own 
master  they  stand  or  falL  It  will  make  their  state  neither 
better  nor  worse,  whether  we  determine  anything  of  it  or 
no.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  a  faithful  Creator  and  a 
bountiful  Father,  who  disposes  not  of  his  creatures  according 
to  our  narrow  thoughts  or  opinions,  nor  distinguishes  them 
according  to  names  and  species  of  our  contrivance.  And 
we  that  know  so  little  of  this  present  world  we  arc  in,  may, 
I  think,  content  ourselves  without  being  peremptory  in  de- 
fining the  different  states  which  creatures  shall  come  into 
when  they  go  off  this  stage.  It  may  suffice  us,  that  he  hath 
made  known  to  all  those  who  are  capable  of  instruction, 
discoursing,  and  reasoning,  that  they  shall  come  to  an 
liccoimt,  and  receive  according  to  what  they  have  done  in 
this  body. 

15.  But,  Secondly,  I  answer,  The  force  of  these  men's 
fjuestion  (viz.,  Will  you  deprive  changelings  of  a  fature 
state  ?)  is  founded  on  one  of  these  two  suppositions,  which 
are  both  fistlse.  The  first  is,  that  all  things  that  have  the 
Dutward  shape  and  appearance  of  a  man  must  necessarily  be 
designed  to  an  immortal  futui*e  being  after  this  life :  or, 
secondly,  that  whatever  is  of  human  birth  must  be  so. 
Take  away  these  imaginations,  and  such  questions  will  be 
groundless  and  ridiculous.  I  desu*e,  then,  those  who  think 
there  is  no  more  but  an  accidental  difference  between  them- 
selves and  changelings,  the  essence  in  both  being  exactly  the 
same,  to  consider,  whether  they  can  imagine  immortality 
annexed  to  any  outward  shape  of  the  body?  the  very  pro- 
posing it  is,  I  su])pose,  enough  to  make  them  disown  it  No 
one  yet,  that  ever  I  heard  of,  how  much  soever  immersed  in 
matter,  allowed  that  excellency  to  any  figure  of  the  gross 
sensible  outward  parts,  as  to  affirm  eternsJ  life  due  to  it,  or 
a  necessary  consequence  of  it;*  or  that  any  mass  of  matter 
shoukl,  afler  its  dissolution  here,  be  again  restored  hereafter 
to  an  everlasting  state  of  sense,  perception,  and  knowledge, 
only  because  it  was  moulded  into  this  or  that  figure,  and 

*  And  yet  who,  by  bis  feelings,  is  not  led  to  think  that  beauty  d^ 
sorves  immortality  ?  The  ancients,  reasoning  according  to  the  principlw 
of  Pa^^anism,  imagined  this  quality  to  be  of  a  godlike  nature,  and 
wortliy  of  divine  honours,  which  p/ccui*dingly  werf  in  some  plaoes  paii 

u»  it. — Kb. 
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had  such  a  particular  frame  of  its  -visible  parts.  Such  an 
opinion  as  this,  placing  immortality  in  a  certain  superficial 
fi^re,  turns  out  of  doors  all  consideration  of  soul  or  spirit^ 
upon  whose  account  alone  some  corporeal  beings  have  hitherto 
been  concluded  immortal,  and  others  not.  This  is  to  attri- 
bute more  to  the  outside  than  inside  of  things ;  and  to  place 
the  excellency  of  a  man  more  in  the  exteroal  shape  of  his 
body,  than  internal  perfections  of  his  soul ;  which  is  but 
little  better  than  to  annex  the  great  and  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  immortality  and  life  everlasting,  which  he  has 
above  other  material  beings,  to  annex  it,  I  say,  to  the  cut  of 
his  beard,  or  the  fashion  of  his  coat.  For  this  or  that  out- 
ward mark  of  our  bodies  no  more  carries  with  it  the  hope  of 
an  eternal  duration,  than  the  fashion  of  a  man*s  suit  gives 
him  reasonable  gi'oimds  to  imagine  it  will  never  wear  out, 
or  that  it  will  make  him  immortal.  It  will  perhajw  be  said, 
that  nobody  thinks  that  the  shape  makes  anything  immortal, 
but  it  is  the  shape  is  the  sign  of  a  rational  soul  within, 
which  is  immortal.  I  wonder  who  made  it  the  sign  of  any 
such  thing;  for  barely  saying  it,  will  not  make  it  so;  it 
woidd  require  some  proo&  to  persuade  one  of  it.  No  figure 
that  I  know  speaks  any  such  language.  For  it  may  as 
rationally  be  concluded,  that  the  dead  body  of  a  man, 
wherein  there  is  to  be  found  no  more  appearance  or  action  of 
life  than  there  is  in  a  statue,  has  yet  nevertheless  a  living 
soul  in  it  because  of  its  shape ;  as  that  there  is  a  rational 
soul  in  a  ch^M^geling,  because  hp  ha^  the  outside  of  a  rational 
creature,  when  his  actions  carry  far  less  marks  of  reason 
with  them,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  than  what  are  to 
be  found  in  many  a  beast 

16.  M<mHen» — ^But  it  is  the  issue  of  rational  parents,  and 
must  therefore  be  concluded  to  have  a  rational  souL  I  know 
not  by  what  logic  you  must  so  conclude.  I  am  sure  this  b^ 
a  conclusion  that  men  nowhere  allow  o£  For  if  they  did, 
they  would  not  make  bold,  as  everywhere  they  do,  to  destroy 
ill-formed  and  mis-shaped  productions  Ay,  but  these  are 
monsters.  Let  them  be  so :  what  will  your  dii veiling,  un- 
intelligent, intractable  changeling  be)  Shall  a  defect  in  the 
body  make  a  monster;  a  defect  in  the  mind  (the  far  more 
noble,  and,  in  the  common  phrase,  the  far  more  essential 
pan;  not!    Shall  the  want  of  a  nose,  or  a  neck,  make  a 
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monster,  and  put  such  isHue  out  of  the  rank  of  men;  tba 
want  of  reason  and  understanding,  not)  This  is  to  bring 
all  back  again  to  what  was  exploded  just  now:  this  is  to 
place  all  in  the  shapes  and  to  take  the  measure  of  a  man 
onlj  by  his  outsida  To  show  that,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  reasoning  in  this  matter,  people  do  lay  the 
whole  stress  on  the  figure,  and  resolve  the  whole  essence  of 
the  species  of  man  (as  they  make  it)  into  the  outward  shape^ 
how  unreasonable  soever  it  be,  and  how  much  soever  they 
disown  it;  we  need  but  trace  their  thoughts  and  practice 
a  little  fuither,  and  then  it  will  plainly  appear.  The  well- 
shaped  changeling  is  a  man,  has  a  rational  soul,  though  it 
appear  not :  this  is  past  doubt,  say  you.  Make  the  ears  a 
little  longer,  and  more  pointed,  and  the  nose  a  iitde  flatter 
than  ordinary,  and  then  you  begin  to  boggle:  make  the 
face  yet  narrower,  flatter,  and  longer,  and  then  you  are  at  a 
stand :  add  still  more  and  more  of  the  likeness  of  a  brute  tc 
it,  and  let  the  head  be  perfectly  that  of  some  other  animal, 
then  presently  it  is  a  monster;  and  it  is  demonstration  with 
you  that  it  hath  no  rational  soul,  and  must  be  destroyed. 
Where  now  (I  ask)  shall  be  the  just  measure  of  the  utmost 
boimds  of  that  shape,  that  carries  with  it  a  rational  soult 
For  since  there  have  been  human  foetuses  produced,  half 
beast  and  half  man;  and  others  three  parts  one,  and  one 
part  the  other;  and  so  it  is  possible  they  may  be  in  all 
the  variety  of  approaches  to  the  one  or  the  other  shape,  and 
may  have  several  d^rees  of  mixture  of  the  likeneas  of  a 
man  or  a  brute;  I  would  gladly  know  what  are  those  pre- 
cise lineaments,  which,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  are  or 
are  not  capable  of  a  rational  soul  to  be  joined  to  them. 
What  sort  of  outside  is  the  certain  sign  that  there  is  or  is 
not  such  an  inhabitant  within  1  For  till  that  be  done,  we 
talk  at  random  of  man;  and  shall  always,  I  fear,  do  so,  as 
long  as  we  give  ourselves  up  to  certain  sounds,  and  the  ima- 
ginations of  settled  and  fixed  species  in  nature,  we  know  not 
what.  But,  after  all,  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  that 
those  who  think  they  have  answered  the  difficulty  by  telling 
us,  that  a  nns-shaped  foetus  is  a  monster,  run  into  the  same 
fiiult  they  are  arguing  against,  by  constituting  a  species  be- 
tween man  and  beast.  For  what  else,  I  pray,  is  their  mon* 
ster  in  the  cuee,  (if  the  word  monster  signifies  anything  at 
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all,)  bat  something  neither  man  nor  beast,  bat  partaking 
flomewhat  of  either?  And  just  so  is  the  changeling  befon* 
mentioned.  So  necessary  is  it  to  quit  the  common  notion 
of  species  and  essences,  if  we  will  truly  look  into  the  nature 
of  things,  and  examine  them  by  what  our  faculties  can  dis- 
cover in  them  as  they  exist,  and  not  by  groundless  fancie»^ 
that  have  been  taken  up  about  them. 

17.  Words  and  Species, — I  have  mentioned  this  here,  be- 
cause I  think  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  that  words  and 
species,  in  the  ordinary  notions  which  we  have  been  used  to 
of  them,  impose  not  on  us.  For  I  am  apt  to  think  therein 
lies  one  great  obstacle  to  our  clear  and  distinct  knowledge, 
especially  in  reference  to  substances :  and  from  thence  has 
rose  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  about  truth  and  certainty. 
Would  we  accustom  ourselves  to  separate  our  contempla- 
tions and  reasonings  from  words,  we  might  in  a  great  measure 
remedy  this  inconvenience  within  our  own  thoughts;  but 
yet  it  would  still  disturb  us  in  our  discourse  with  others,  as 
long  as  we  retained  the  opinion,  that  species  and  their 
essences  were  anything  else  but  our  abstract  ideas  (such  as 
they  are)  with  names  annexed  to  them,  to  be  the  signs  of 
tb^n. 

18.  EecapUulaHon. — Wherever  we  perceive  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  any  of  our  ideas,  there  is  certain  know- 
ledge ;  and  wherever  we  are  sure  those  ideas  agree  with  the 
reality  of  things,  there  is  certain  real  knowledge.  Of  which 
agreement  of  our  ideas  with  the  reality  of  things,  having 
here  given  the  marks,  I  think  I  have  shown  wherein  it  is 
that  certainty,  real  certainty,  consists,  which,  whatever  it 
was  to  others,  was,  I  confess,  to  me  heretofore,  one  of  those 
desiderata  which  I  found  great  want  o£ 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  TRTJTH   IN  GENERAL. 

L  What  Truth  is, — ^What  is  truth?  was  an  inquiry  many 
ages  since;*  and  it  being  that  which  all  mankind  either  do, 

*  "  What  is  tratht  laid  jesting  Pilate^  and  would  not  stay  for  aa 
answer."  (Bacon's  Essays  on  Truth,  p.  1.)  The  reader,  it  is  probable^ 
wkl  m  this  place  call  to  mind  a  Dassaflfs  of  sini^ular  beauty  and  dolioar  v 
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or  pretend  to  search  after,  it  cannot  but  be  wortb  oar  while 
carefolly  to  examine  wherein  it  consists,  and  so  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  nature  of  it,  as  to  observe  how  zhe  mind 
distinguishes  it  from  falsehood. 

which  occura  in  AristoUe^B  Ethics,  where,  in  a  very  few  worda,  he  draws 
a  striking  parallel  between  the  claims  of  friendship  and  truth.  Speak- 
ing of  the  supreme  good,  he  says: — To  dk  icaOoXoVf  piXrioy  t<ruQ  iwunci- 
\l/a(TBai,  Kai  ^iairopfi<rcu  irwc  Xcycroi,  Kainip  irpovdvroic  rijc  Totaitrfit 
vtvofiiviic  ZflTTjaiugf  $ut  t6  ^iXovg  divlpoQ  iiaayayiiv  rd  ct^if.  A6Ktt* 
a  av  lataQ  ^kXriov  il  vat,  icai  Biiv  iiri  trurfipia  yi  rrjQ  aXtiOtiag  vat  r  i 
oiKkXa  dvaipilVf  dWiag  re  cat  6iXoa6pov£  ovrag,  'A/t^otv  yap  ovroiv^ 
piXotv  oaiov  vporifi^v  r^v  dXtiOuav.  (Ethic,  ad  Nichom.  L.  L  a  vL 
§  1)  '*  It  were  perhaps  best  to  consider  good  uniyersal,  and  examine 
how  it  is  named ;  although  this  question  be  painful  to  me,  because  the 
doctrine  of  ideas  was  introduced  by  persons  whom  I  sincerely  love. 
Nevertheless,  for  truth's  sake,  it  will  perhaps  be  judged  the  beet  coune 
for  a  philosopher  to  sacrifice  even  his  own  proper  opinions.  For  though 
friendship  and  truth  be  both  objects  of  love,  1  r^urd  it  as  a  sacred  duty 
to  prefer  the  latter."  Hence  Uie  old  saying: — **  Amicm  Plato,  amicu$ 
Sociraiet,  sed  mc^  arnica  veritaM."  Victor's  remark  upon  this  passage 
is  worthy  of  being  preserved: — **  Puigat  antem  se  primum,  quod  necee- 
fritate  se  oogente,  adversaturus  sit  sententise  sui  aoctoris:  unde  vocat 
banc  questionem  arduam,  quia  amici  ipsius  homines,  auctores  fuerunt 
idearum:  induxeruntque  ipsas  in  dieputi^onemdesummobono:  dignmn 
vero  se  ostendit  esse,  cui  ignoecatur ;  ac  fortasse  etiam,  qui  laudetur  onm 
officio  fungatur:  k  philosopho  enim  Veritas  in  primis  amplexanda  eet» 
ceteris  que  rebus  onmibus  anteponenda,  quare  oportet  etiam  suas  pro- 
prias  opiniones  confittare,  cum  cognitce  postea  sunt  alicui  vitio^  aut 
errori  affines ;  id  quod  memoriie  proditum  est,  fedsse  Hippocratem,  qui 
non  veritur  est  &teri,  se  in  futuia  humani  capitis  aliquando  deoeptum 
fuisse."  The  search  after  truth,  in  the  opinion  of  Montaigne,  was  so 
agreeable  as  to  amount  even  to  a  luxury,  which  the  Stoics  abandoned 
as  blamable.  "  II  ne  faut  pas  trouver  estrange^  si  gents  desesperez 
de  la  prinse  n*ont  pas  laiss^  d'avoir  plaisir  k  la  chasse,  I'^ude  estant  de  soi 
une  occupation  plaisante,  et  si  plaisante  que  parmi  les  voluptes,  les  Stoi- 
ciens  defendentaussi  celle  aui  vient  de  I'exercitation  de  Tesprit^  y  venlent 
de  la  bride^  et  trouvent  de  1  intemperance  k  trop  scavoir."  (Essais,  L  XI. 
c  xiL  t.  V.  p.  46.)  Lord  Bacon  observes,  that  some  persons  love  the 
lie  for  the  lie's  sake;  and  Montaigne  confesses  that  something  very 
similar  had  always  been  reproached  to  his  countrymen.  *'Le  premier 
traiet  de  la  corruption  des  mceurs,  c'est  le  bannissement  de  la  \4ni4 : 
car  comme  disoit  Pindare,  I'estre  veritable,  est  le  commencement  d'une 
grande  vertu,  et  le  premier  article  que  Platon  demande  an  Gonver- 
neurs  de  sa  Bespublique.  Noetre  v^rit^  de  maintenant,  oe  n'est  pas  ce 
qui  est^  mais  oe  qui  se  persuade  a  autruy ;  conmie  nous  appeUons  mon* 
noye  non  ceile  qui  est  loyidle  seulement,  mais  la  fausse  aussi,  qui  a  mise. 
Nostre  nation  est  de  long  temps  reproch^  de  ce  vice:  car  Salvianus 
Masnliensis,  (De  Gubemat  Dei,  L.  1.  c.  xiv.  p.  87.  Edit  3,  Balua.) 
qui  titict  dii  t«mps  de  rEmpereur  yalentir.ian    dxt,  qu'a«x/^< 
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2.  A  fight  jommg  or  separating  of  Signs,  L  e.,  Ideas  or 
Words, — ^Truth,  then,  seems  to  me,  in  the  proper  import  of 
^he  word,  to  signify  nothing  but  the  joining  or  separating  of 
signs,  as  the  things  signified  by  them  do  agree  or  disagree 
one  with  another.  The  joining  or  separating  of  signs  here 
meant,  is  what  by  another  name  we  call  proposition.  So 
that  truth  properly  belongs  only  to  propositions:  whei*eof 
there  are  two  sorts,  viz.,  mental  and  verbal;  as  there  are 
two  sorts  of  signs  commonly  made  use  of,  viz.,  ideas  and 
words, 

3.  WTuch  make  mental  or  verbal  Propositions, — ^To  form  a 
dear  notion  of  truth,  it  is  veiy  necessary  to  consider  truth  of 
thought,  and  truth  of  words,  distinctly  one  from  another ; 
but  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  treat  of  them  asunder.  Because 
it  is  unaToidablo,  in  treating  of  mental  propositions,  to  make 
aae  of  words ;  and  then  the  instances  given  of  mental  pro- 
pofdtions  cease  immediately  to  be  barely  mental,  and  become 
verbal.  For  a  mental  proposition  being  nothing  but  a  bare 
consideration  of  the  ideas,  as  they  are  in  our  minds,  stripped 
of  names,  they  lose  the  nature  of  purely  mental  propositions 
as  soon  as  they  are  put  into  words. 

4.  Mental  Propositions  are  very  hard  to  he  treated  of. — ^And 
that  which  makes  it  yet  harder  to  treat  of  mental  and  verba] 
propositions  separately  is,  that  most  men,  if  not  all,  in  theii 
thinking  and  reasonings  within  themselves,  make  use  of 
words  instead  of  ideas:  at  least  when  the  subject  of  their 
meditation  contains  in  it  complex  ideas.  Which  is  a  great 
evidence  of  the  imperfection  and  uncertainty  of  our  ideas  of 
that  kind,  and  may,  if  attentively  made  use  of,  serve  for  a 
marie  to  show  us  what  are  those  things  we  have  clear  and 
perfect  established  ideas  of,  and  what  not.  Fur  if  we  will 
curiously  observe  the  way  our  mind  takes  in  thinking  and 
reasoning,  we  shall  find,  I  suppose,  that  when  we  make  any 
propositions  within  our  own  thoughts  about  white  or  black, 
sweet  or  bitter,  a  triangle  or  a  cii-cle,  we  can  and  often  do 

le  ffKiihV  et  m  parjurer  %*est  pas  vice  mauunefacon  deparler.  Qui 
voudroit  endieria  sor  ce  tesmoignaee,  il  ponrroit  dire  qui  ce  leur  est  a 
pretent  rerttL  On  s'y  forme,  on  sy  faconne^  comme  k  un  exercute 
dniODiieor:  car  la  difisimiilatioii  est  des  plus  notables  quality  de  cm 
■iede."  (L.  II.  c.  xviii.  t.  vi.  p.  128  et  seq.  On  Contemplative  T^th, 
9m  BSOTOcles.    In  Carm.  Pytliag.  pp.  219— 276.)— £a 
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frame  in  oiu  minds  the  idpas  themselv:^  without  refleotiiig 
on  the  names.  But  when  we  would  ocnsider,  or  make  pro- 
positions about  the  more  complex  ideas,  as  of  a  man,  vitriol, 
fortitude,  gloiy,  we  usually  put  the  name  for  the  idea ;  be- 
cause the  ideas  these  names  stand  for,  being  for  the  most 
part  imperfect,  confused,  and  undetermined,  we  reflect  on  the 
names  themselves,  because  they  are  more  clear,  certain,  and 
distinct,  and  readier  occur  to  our  thoughts  than  the  pure 
ideas:  and  so  we  make  use  of  these  words  instead  of  tho 
ideas  themselves,  even  when  we  would  meditate  and  reason 
within  ourselves,  and  make  tacit  mental  propositions.  In 
substances,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  this  is  occasioned  by 
the  imperfection  of  our  ideas ;  we  making  the  name  stand  foi 
the  real  essence,  of  which  we  have  no  idea  at  all.  In  modes, 
it  is  occasioned  by  the  great  number  of  simple  ideas  that  go 
to  the  making  them  up.  For  many  of  them  being  com- 
pounded, the  name  occurs  much  easier  than  the  complex  idea 
itself^  which  requires  time  and  attention  to  be  recollected, 
and  exactly  represented  to  the  mind,  even  in  those  men  who 
have  formerly  been  at  the  pains  to  do  it;  and  is  utterly 
impossible  to  be  done  by  those  who,  though  they  have  ready 
in  their  memory  the  greatest  part  of  the  common  words  of 
that  language,  yet  perhaps  never  troubled  themselves  in  all 
their  lives  to  consider  what  precise  ideas  the  most  of  them 
stood  for.  Some  confused  or  obscure  notions  have  served 
their  turns,  and  many  who  talk  very  much  of  religion  and 
conscience,  of  church  and  faith,  of  power  and  right,  of  ob- 
structions and  humours,  melancholy  and  choler,  would  perhaps 
Imve  little  left  in  their  thoughts  and  meditatioi^s,  if  one 
should  desire  them  to  think  only  of  the  things  themselves, 
and  lay  by  those  words  with  which  they  so  often  confound 
others,  and  not  seldom  themselves  also. 

5.  Being  nothing  biU  the  joining  or  eepa/rcUing  Ideas  without 
Words. — But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  truth:  we 
must,  I  say,  observe  two  sorts  of  propositions  that  wo  are 
ca])able  of  making. 

First,  mental,  wherein  the  ideas  in  our  understandings 
are  without  the  use  of  words  put  together,  or  separated  by 
the  mind,  perceiving  or  judging  of  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement 

Secondly,  Verbal  propositionB,  which  axe  words,  the  tdgoi 
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of  our  ideas,  put  together  or  separated  in  affirmative  or  nega* 
live  sentences.  By  which  way  of  affirming  or  denying,  these 
signs,  made  by  sounds,  are,  as  it  were,  put  together  or  sepa- 
rated one  from  another.  So  that  proposition  consists  in 
joining  or  separating  signs,  and  truth  consists  in  the  putting 
together  or  separating  those  signs,  according  as  the  things 
which  they  stand  for  agree  or  disagree. 

6.    Whm  mental  Propositions  contain  real  TnUh,  a/nd  whm 
verbal, — Every  one*s  experience  will  satisfy  him,  tliat  the 
mindy  either  by  perceiving  or  supposing  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas,  does  tacitly  within  itself  put 
them  into  a  kind  of  proposition  affirmative  or  negative, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  by  the  terms  putting 
together  and  separatingi     But  this  action  of  the  mind,  which 
is  so  familiar  to  every  thinking  and  reasoning  man,  is  easier 
to  be  conceived  by  reflecting  on  what  passes  in  us  when  we 
affirm  or  deny,  than  to  be  explained  by  words.     When  a 
man  has  in  his  head  the  idea  of  two  lines,  viz.,  the  side  and 
diagonal  of  a  square,  whereof  the  diagonal  is  an  inch  long,  he 
may  have  the  idea  also  of  the  division  of  that  line  into  a 
certain  number  of  equal  parts;  v.  g.,  into  five,  ten,  a  hundred, 
a  thousand,  or  any  other  number,  and  may  have  the  idea  of 
that  inch  line  being  divisible,  or  not  divisible,  into  such  equal 
parts,  as  a  certain  number  of  them  will  be  equal  to  the  side- 
line.    Now,  whenever  he  perceives,  believes,  or  supposes  such 
a  kind  of  divisibility  to  agree  or  disagree  to  his  idea  of  that 
line,  he,  as  it  were,  joins  or  separates  those  two  ideas,  viz., 
the  idea  of  that  line,  and  the  idea  of  that  kind  of  divisibility; 
and  so  makes  a  mental  proposition,  which  is  true  or  false, 
according  as  such  a  kind  of  divisibility,  a  divisibility  into 
80oh  aliquot  parts,  does  really  agree  to  that  line  or  no.    When 
ideas  are  so  put  together,  or  separated  in  the  mind,  as  they 
or  the  things  they  stand  for  do  agree  or  not,  that  is,  as  I  may 
call  it,  mental  truth.     But  truth  of  words  is  something  more ; 
and  that  is  the  affirming  or  denying  of  words  one  of  another, 
as  the  ideas  they  stand  for  agree  or  disagree :  and  this  again  is 
two-fold ;  either  purely  verbal  and  trifling,  which  I  shall  speiLk 
of,  (chap,  viii.,)  or  real  and  instructive,  which  is  the  object  ol 
that  real  knowledge  which  we  have  spoken  of  already. 

7.  Ohjection  against  verbal  Truth,  that  thus  it  may  all  be 
ckimmoal, — But  here  again  will  be  apt  to  occur  the  mjxnA 
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doubt  about  truth,  that  did  about  knowledge :  and  it  will 
be  objected,  that  ijf  truth  be  nothing  but  the  joining  and 
separating  of  words  in  propositions,  as  the  ideas  they  stand  for 
agree  or  disagree  in  men*s  minds,  the  knowledge  of  truth  is 
not  so  valuable  a  thing  as  it  is  taken  to  be,  nor  worth  the 
pains  and  time  mGn  employ  in  the  seaixsh  of  it ;  since  by  this 
account  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  conformity  of  words 
to  the  chimeras  of  men's  brains.  Who  knows,  not  what  odd 
notions  many  men's  heads  are  filled  with,  and  what  strange 
ideas  all  men's  brains  are  capable  of?  But  if  we  rest  here,  we 
know  the  truth  of  nothing  by  this  rule,  but  of  the  visionaty 
words  in  our  own  imaginations  :  nor  have  other  truth,  but 
what  as  much  concerns  harpies  and  centaurs,  as  men  and 
hoi'ses.  For  those,  and  the  like,  may  be  ideas  in  our  heads,  and 
have  their  agi*eement  or  disagreement  there,  as  well  as  the  ideas 
of  real  beings,  and  so  have  as  true  propositions  made  about 
them.  And  it  will  be  altogether  as  true  a  proposition  to  say 
all  centaurs  are  animals,  as  that  all  men  are  animals ;  and 
the  certainty  of  one  as  great  as  the  other.  For  in  both  the 
propositions,  the  words  are  put  together  according  to  the 
agreement  of  the  ideas  in  our  minds :  and  the  agreement  of 
the  idea  of  animal  with  that  of  centaur  is  as  clear  and 
visible  to  the  mind,  as  the  agreement  of  the  idea  of  animal 
with  that  of  man ;  and  so  these  two  propositions  are  equ^y 
true,  equally  certain.  But  of  what  use  is  all  such  truth 
to  us? 

8.  Answered,  Real  Truth  is  about  Ideas  agreeing  to  things. 
— ^Though  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  chapter  to 
distinguish  real  from  imaginary  knowledge,  might  suffice 
here,  in  answer  to  this  doubt,  to  distinguish  real  truth  from 
chimerical,  or  (if  you  please)  barely  nominal,  they  depending 
both  on  the  same  foundation  ;  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  here 
again  to  consider,  that  though  our  words  signify  nothing  but 
our  ideas,  yet  being  designed  by  them  to  signify  things,  the 
truth  they  contain  when  put  into  propositions  will  be  only 
verbal,  when  they  stand  for  ideas  in  the  mind  that  have  not 
an  agreement  with  the  reality  of  things.  And  therefore 
truth  as  well  as  knowledge  may  well  come  under  the  dis- 
tinction of  verbal  and  resd;  that  beinff  only  verbal  truth, 
therein  temtf  are  joined  ftnnnrRing  tn  f.liA  ftgmamnnf  ^r  AI^ul. 
prreement   of  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  without   r^^arding 
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'whether  oni  Jdeas  are  such  as  really  have,  or  are  capahle  qf 
having,  an  existep<?<?  i^  natiire.  But  then  it  is  they  contain 
^"raET^^Titli,  wlien  these  signs  are  joined,  as  our  ideas  agree ; 
and  when  oar  ideas  are  such  as  we  know  are  capable  of  hav- 
ing an  existence  in  nature  j  which  in  substances  we  cannot 
know,  but  by  knowing  that  such  have  existed. 

9.  Fcdsehood  18  the  joining  of  Names  otherwiee  than  theii 
Ideaa  agree, — Truth  is  the  marking  down  in  words  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  ideas  as  it  is.  Falsehood  is  the 
marking  down  in  words  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
ideas  otherwise  than  it  is.  And  so  far  as  these  ideas,  thus 
marked  by  sounds,  agree  to  their  archetypes,  so  far  only  is 
the  truth  real  The  knowledge  of  this  truth  consists  in 
knowing  what  ideas  the  words  stand  for,  and  the  perception 
of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  those  ideas,  according  as 
it  is  marked  by  those  words. 

10.  General  Propositions  to  he  treated  of  more  at  large, — 
Bat  because  words  are  looked  on  as  the  great  conduits  of 
troth  and  knowledge,  and  that  in  conveying  and  receiving 
of  truth,  and  commonly  in  reasoning  about  it,  we  make  use 
of  words  and  propositions;  I  shall  more  at  large  inquire 
wherein  the  certainty  of  real  truths  contained  in  propositions 
ooDflists,  and  where  it  is  to  be  had ;  and  endeavour  to  show 
in  what  sort  of  imiversal  propositions  we  are  capable  of  being 
oertain  of  their  real  truth  or  falsehood. 

I  shall  b^in  with  general  propositions,  as  those  which 
most  employ  our  thoughts,  and  exercise  our  contemplation. 
General  truths  are  most  looked  after  by  the  mind  as  those 
that  most  enlarge  our  knowledge ;  and  by  their  comprehen- 
siveness satisfying  us  at  once  of  many  particulars,  enlarge  our 
view,  and  shorten  our  way  to  knowledge. 

11.  Aforalandlfetaphysical  Truth, — Besides  tnith  taken 
in  the  strict  sense  before  mentioned,  there  are  other  sorts  of 
troth ;  as,  1.  Moral  truth,  which  is  speaking  of  things 
according  to  the  persuasion  of  our  own  minds,  though  the 
proposition  we  speak  agree  not  to  the  reality  of  things.  2. 
Metaphysical  truth,  which  is  nothing  but  the  real  existence 
of  things,  conformable  to  the  ideas  to  which  we  have  annexed 
their  names.  This,  though  it  seems  to  consist  in  the  vei^ 
beings  of  things,  yet,  when  considered  a  little  nearly,  will 
oppear  to  include  a  lacit  proposition,  whereby  the  mind  joins 
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that  parfcionlar  thing  to  the  idea  it  had  before  settled  witb 
the  name  to  it.  But  these  considerations  of  trath,  eith^ 
having  been  before  taken  notice  of^  or  not  being  much  to 
our  present  purpose^  it  may  sufGloe  here  only  to  have  mra- 
tioned  them. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OF  UKIYEBSAL  PBOPOSITIOKS^  THEIB  TRUTH  AKD  OEKTADVTT. 

1.  Treating  of  Words  necessary  to  Knowledge, — ^Though 
the  examining  and  judging  of  ideas  by  themselves^  their 
names  being  quite  laid  aside,  be  the  best  and  surest  way  to 
clear  and  distinct  knowledge;  yet,  through  the  prevailing 
custom  of  using  sounds  for  ideas,  I  think  it  is  very  seldom 
practised.  Every  one  may  observe  how  common  it  is  for 
names  to  be  made  use  of,  instead  of  the  ideas  themselves, 
even  when  men  think  and  reason  within  their  own  Ix-easts ; 
especially  if  the  ideas  be  very  complex,  and  made  up  of  a 
great  collection  of  simple  ones.  This  makes  the  considera- 
tion of  words  and  propositions  so  necessary  a  part  of  the 
treatise  of  knowledge,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  speak  intelli- 
gibly of  the  one,  without  explaining  the  other. 

2.  General  Truths  hardly  to  be  trnderstood,  but  in  verbal 
Propositions, — All  the  knowledge  we  have,  being  only  of 
particular  or  general  truths,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  may 
be  done  in  the  former  of  these,  the  latter,  which  is  thii^ 
which  with  reason  is  most  sought  afler,  can  never  be  well 
made  known,  and  is  very  seldom  apprehended,  but  as  con- 
ceived and  expressed  in  words.  It  is  not,  therefore,  out  of 
our  way  in  the  examination  of  our  knowledge,  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  and  certainty  of  universal  propositions. 

3.  Certainty  twofold-— of  Truth  cmd  of  Knowledge, — But 
that  we  may  not  be  misled  in  this  case  by  that  which  is  the 
danger  everywhere,  I  mean  by  the  doubtfulness  of  terms, 

J  it  is  fit  to  observe  that  certainty  is  twofold :  certainty  of 
truth  and  certainty  of  knowledge.  Certainty  of  truth  isL 
when  words  are  so  put  together  in  propositions  as  exactly 
to  express  the  agreement  or  aisagreement  of  the  ideas  they 
stand  for,  as  reaUy  it  l&     Certainty  of  knowledge  is  to  pe]> 
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oeive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  as  expressed  in 
any  proposition.  This  we  usually  call  knowing,  or  being 
oertain  of  the  truth  of  any  preposition. 

4.  No  Proposition  can  be  knwm  to  he  trae^  where  the  Essence 
of  eoc^  Species  fnevUioned  is  not  known, — Now,  because  we 
cannot  be  oertain  of  the  truth  of  any  general  propobitiou, 
unless  we  know  the  precise  bounds  and  extent  of  the  species 
its  terms  stand  for,  it  is  necessary  we  should  know  the 
essence  of  each  species,  which  is  that  which  constitutes  and 
bounds  it.  This,  in  all  simple  ideas  and  modes,  is  not  hard 
U>  do.  For  in  these  the  real  and  nominal  essence  being  the 
dame,  or,  which  is  all  one,  the  abstract  idea  which  the  general 
term  stands  for  being  the  sole  essence  and  boundary  that  ii? 
or  can  be  supposed  of  the  species,  there  can  be  no  doubt  how 
fur  the  species  extends,  or  what  things  are  comprehended 
under  each  term ;  which,  it  is  evident,  are  all  that  have  an 
exact  conformity  with  the  idea  it  stands  for,  and  no  other. 
But  in  substances  wherein  a  real  essence  distinct  finom  the 
nominal  is  supposed  to  constitute,  determine,  and  bound  the 
^fecies,  the  extent  of  the  general  word  is  very  uncertain ; 
because,  not  knowing  this  real  essence,  we  cannot  know  what 
ia,  or  what  is  not  of  that  species ;  and,  consequently,  what 
may  or  may  not  with  certainty  be  affirmed  of  it.  And  thus, 
speaking  of  a  man,  or  gold,  or  any  other  species  of  natural 
substances,  as  supposed  constituted  by  a  precise  and  real 
essence  which  nature  r^ularly  imparts  to  every  individual  of 
that  kind,  whereby  it  is  made  to  be  of  that  species,  we  can- 
not be  certain  of  the  truth  of  any  affirmation  or  negation 
made  of  it.  For  man  or  gold,  taken  in  this  sense,  and  used 
for  species  of  things  constituted  by  real  essences,  different 
from  the  complex  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  stand  for 
we  know  not  what ;  and  the  extent  of  these  species,  with 
such  boundaries,  are  so  unknown  and  undetermined,  that  it 
IS  impossible  with  any  certainty  to  affirm,  that  all  men  are 
rational,  or  that  all  gold  is  yellow.  But  where  the  nominal 
essence  is  kept  to,  as  the  boundary  of  each  species,  and  men 
extend  the  application  of  any  general  term  no  further  than 
to  the  particular  things  in  which  the  complex  idea  it  stands 
for  is  to  be  found,  there  they  are  in  no  danger  to  mistake  the 
bounds  of  each  species,  nor  can  be  in  doubt,  on  this  account, 
whether  any  proposition  be  true  or  not.     I  have  chosesi  tv> 
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explain  this  uncertainty  of  propositions  in  this  scholAiitic 
way,  and  have  made  use  of  the  terms  of  essences,  and  species, 
on  purpose  to  show  the  absurdity  and  inconvenience  there  i^ 
to  think  of  them  as  of  any  other  sort  of  realities,  than  barely 
abstract  ideas  with  names  to  them.  To  suppose  that  the 
species  of  things  are  anything  but  the  sorting  of  them  under 
general  names,  according  as  they  agree  to  several  abstract 
ideas,  of  which  we  make  those  names  the  signs,  is  to  confound 
truth,  and  introduce  uncertainty  into  all  general  propositions 
that  can  be  made  about  them.  Though  therefore  these  things 
might,  to  people  not  possessed  with  scholastic  learning,  be 
treated  of  in  a  better  and  clearer  way ;  yet  those  wrong  notions 
of  essences  or  species  having  got  root  in  most  people's  minds 
who  have  received  any  tincture  from  the  learning  which  has 
prevailed  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  to  be  discovered  and 
removed,  to  make  way  for  that  use  of  words  which  should 
convey  certainty  with  it. 

5.  This  more  particularly  concerns  Substances. — The  names 
of  substances,  theu,  whenever  made  to  stand  for  species  which 
are  supposed  to  be  constituted  by  i*eal  essences  which  we 
know  not,  are  not  capable  to  convey  certainty  to  the  under- 
standing: of  the  truth  of  general  propositions  made  up  of 
such  terms  we  cannot  be  sure.  The  reason  whereof  is  plain : 
for  how  can  we  be  sure  that  this  or  that  quality  is  in  gold, 
when  we  know  not  what  is  or  is  not  gold?     Since  in  this 

1^  i  U^  '       ^'^y  ^^  speaking,  nothing  is  gold  but  what  partakes  of  an 
L       essence,  which  we  not  knowing,  cannot  know  where  it  is  or 

K  *'^ '  ^'  .  ,  is  not,  and  so  cannot  be  sure  that  any  parcel  of  matter  in  the 
,*.  *  -^  *  world  is  or  is  not  in  this  sense  gold ;  being  incurably  igno- 
rant whether  it  has  or  has  not  that  which  makes  anything 
to  be  called  gold;  i.  e.,  that  real  essence  of  gold  whereof  we 
have  no  idea  at  all :  this  being  as  impossible  for  us  to  kno^ 
as  it  is  for  a  blind  man  to  tell  in  what  flower  the  colour  of 
a  pansy  is  or  is  not  to  be  found,  whilst  he  has  no  idea  of  the 
colour  of  a  pansy  at  alL  Or  if  we  could  (which  is  impossible) 
certainly  know  where  a  real  essence,  which  we  know  not,  is; 
V.  g.,  in  what  parcels  of  matter  the  real  essence  of  gold  in; 
yet  could  we  not  be  sure  that  this  or  that  quality  could  with 
truth  be  affirmed  of  gold;  since  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know  that  this  or  that  quality  or  idea  has  a  necessary  con- 
nexion  with  a  real  essence  of  which  we  have  no  idea  At  all, 
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whatever  species  that  supposed  real  essence  may  he  iniogincd 
to  constitute. 

6  The  Truth  of  Jew  universal  PropasUiona  C07icem%ng  Sub- 
Hances  is  to  be  known, — On  the  other  side,  the  names  of  sub- 
stances, when  made  use  of  as  they  should  be,  for  the  'ideas 
men  have  in  their  minds,  though  they  carry  a  cleai*  and 
determinate  signification  with  them,  will  not  yet  serve  us  to 
make  many  universal  propositions,  of  whose  truth  we  can  be 
certain.  Not  because  in  this  use  of  them  we  are  uncertain 
what  things  are  signified  by  them,  but  because  the  complex 
ideas  they  stand  for  are  such  combinations  of  simple  ones  as 
carry  not  with  them  any  discoverable  connexion  or  repug- 
nancy, but  with  a  very  few  other  ideas. 

7.  BecoAiae  Co-eosistence  0/ Ideas  in  few  Cases  is  to  be  known, 
— The  complex  ideas  that  our  names  of  the  species  of  sub- 
stances properly  stand  for,  are  collections  of  such  qualities  as 
have  been  observed  to  co-exist  in  an  unknown  substratimi, 
which  we  call  substance:  but  what  other  qualities  neces- 
surily  co-exist  with  such  combinations,  we  cannot  certainly 
know,  unless  we  can  discover  their  natural  dependence; 

which,  in  their  primary  qualities,  we  can  go  but  a  very  little  ^ 

way  in ;  and  in  all  their  secondary  qualities  we  can  discover  1  -  ,  b  "^^ "" 
no  connexion  at  all,  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  chap,  iii.,  viz.,  ^      Ji:^  '  ' 
1.  Because  we  know  not  the  real  constitutions  of  substances,    ^  ^  ^     ^^ 
on  which  each  secondary  quality  particularly  depends.     2.  Did    ,.    ''  ' 
we  know  that  it  would  serve  us  only  for  experimental  (not  k.Ji^^" 
universal)  knowledge;  and  reach  with  certainty  no  further 
than  that  bare  instimce:   because  our  understandings  can 
discover  no  conceivable  connexion  between  any  secondary 
quality  and  any  modification  whatsoever  of  any  of  the  primary 
onesw     And  therefore  there  are  vpjy  few  general  propositions  AtL  ^^*^ 
to  be  made  concerning  subetances,   which  can  carry  with        ^ 

them  iUif^f>nbtftd  fiflrfjiinty. 

8.  Instance  in  Gold, — ^All  gold  is  fixed,  is  a  proposition 
whose  truth  we  cannot  be  cei*tain  of,  how  universally  soever 
it  be  believed.  For  if,  according  to  the  useless  imagination 
of  the  schools,  any  one  supposes  the  term  gold  to  stand  for  a 
species  of  things  set  out  by  nature,  by  a  real  essence  belong- 
ing to  it,  it  is  evident  he  knows  not  what  particular  sub- 
Btauces  are  of  that  species;  and  so  cannot  with  certainty 
affirm  anything  universally  of  gold.     But  if  be  makes  gold 
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L^^tand  for  a  species  determined  by  its  nominal  essence,  let  the 
Ysr^  •  ^  •       nominal  essence,  for  example,  be  the  complex  idea  of  a  Ixnly 
of  a  certain  yellow  colour,  malleable,  fusible,  and  heaviei 
than  any  other  known ;  in  this  proper  use  of  the  word  gold, 
there  is  no  difficulty  to  know  what  is  or  is  not  gold.     But 
yet   no  other    quality  can   with    certainty  be  universally 
affirmed  or  denied  of  gold,  but  what  hath  a  discoverable  con- 
nexion or  inconsistency  with  that  nominal  essence.     Fixed- 
u>v>^  '^  ne^t  for  example,  having  no  nec^sary  connexion,  that  we 
'*"  ^  can  discover,  with  the  colour,  weight,  or  any  other  simple 

\\4i  Vvv-t^^     ;^jgi^  Qf  Q^P  complex  one,  or  with  the  whole  combination 
ivou  i-T*  T^  together;  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  certainly  know  the 

,^\«  « truth  of  this  proposition,  that  all  gold  is  fixed. 
v'***''  9.  As  there  is  no  discoverable  connexion  between  fixed- 

ness and  the  colour,  weight,  and  other  simple  ideas  of  that 
nominal  essence  of  gold ;  so  if  we  make  our  complex  idea  of 
gold  a  body  yellow,  fusible,  ductile,  weighty,  and  fixed,  we 
shall  be  at  the  same  uncertainty  concerning  solubility  in  aq. 
regia,  and  for  the  same  reason:  since  we  can  never,  from 
consideration  of  the  ideas  themselves,  with  certainty  affirm 
or"deny  of  a  body  whose  complex  idea  is  made  up  of  yellow, 
very  weighty,  ductile,  fnsible,  and  fixed,  that  it  is  soluble  in 
aq.  regia;  and  so  on  of  the  rest  of  its  qualities.  I  would 
gladly  meet  with  one  general  affirmation  concerning  any 
quality  of  gold,  that  any  one  can  certainly  know  is  true.  It 
will,  no  doubt,  be  presently  objected.  Is  not  this  an  univei-sal 
proposition,  "all  gold  is  malleable?"  To  which  I  answer, 
it  is  a  very  certain  proposition,  if  maUeableness  be  a  part  of 
the  complex  idea  the  word  gold  stands  for.  But  then  here 
^  ^  f  e^^is  nothing  affirmed  of  gold,  but  that  that  sound  stands  for 
^  vU  •  "1  ^^  *  im  iclea  in  which  maUeableness  is  contained :  and  such  a  sort 
of  truth  and  certainty  as  this,  it  is  to  say  a  centaur  is  four- 
footed.  But  if  maUeableness  make  not  a  part  of  the  specific 
essence  the  name  of  gold  stands  for,  it  is  plain,  "  aU  gold  i 
maUeable,'*  is  not  a  certain  proposition.  Because,  let  the 
complex  idea  of  gold  be  made  up  of  whichsoever  of  its  other 
qualities  you  please,  maUeableness  wiU  not  appear  to  depend 
on  that  complex  idea,  nor  follow  from  any  simple  one  con- 
Muned  in  it :  the  connexion  that  maUeableness  has  (if  it  has 
any)  with  those  other  quaUties  being  only  by  the  intervene 
iion  of  the  real  constitution  of  its  insensible  parte;  wbichi 
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■moe  we  know  not,  it  ^  iinpoesible  we  should  peroeive  that 
connexion,  unless  we  could  discover  tha^  which  ties  them 
together. 

10.  Aa  far  as  any  auch  Co-existence  can  he  hnovm,  so  far 
fawversal  Froposiiums  may  be  certain. — But  this  wiU  go  but 
a  mUe  Way,  because — ^The  more,  indeed,  of  these  co-existing 
qualities  we  unite  into  one  complex  idea  under  one  name, 
the  more  precise  and  determinate  we  make  the  signification 
of  that  word ;  but  never  yet  make  it  thereby  more  capable 
of  universal  certainty,  in  respect  of  other  qualities  not  con* 
tained  in  our  complex  idea;  since  we  perceive  not  their  con- 
nexicm  or  dependence  on  one  another,  being  ignorant  both  of 
that  real  constitution  in  which  they  are  all  founded,  and  also 
bow  they  flow  from  it.  For  the  chief  part  of  our  knowledge 
oonoeming  substances  is  not,  as  in  other  things,  barely  of 
the  relation  of  two  ideas  that  may  exist  separately;  but  is  of 
the  necessary  connexion  and  co-existence  of  several  distinct 
ideas  in  the  same  subject,  or  of  their  repugnancy  so  to 
oo-exist.  Could  we  begin  at  the  other  end,  and  discover 
what  it  was  wherein  that  colour  consisted,  what  made  a  body 
lighter  or  heavier,  what  texture  of  parts  made  it  malleable, 
fusible,  and  fixed,  and  fit  to  be  dQssolved  in  this  sort  of 
liquor,  and  not  in  another — ^if,  I  say,  we  had  such  an  idea 
as  this  of  bodies,  and  could  perceive  wherein  all  sensible 
qualities  originally  consist,  and  how  they  are  produced ;  we 
might  frame  such  ideas  of  them  as  would  furnish  us  with 
matter  of  more  general  knowledge,  and  enable  us  to  make 
tj^ivfjpMtl  pw^pf|ffl|,i^||p^  that  should  cany  general  truth  and 
certainty  with  them.  But  whilst  our  complex  ideas  of  the 
sorts  of  substances  are  so  remote  from  that  intdmal  real 
constitution  on  which  their  sensible  qualities  depend,  and 
are  made  up  of  nothing  but  an  imperfect  collection  of  thoso 
apparent  qualities  our  senses  can  discover,  there  can  be  few 
general  propositions  concemmg  substances  of  whose  real  truth 
we  can  be  certainly  assured ;  since  there  are  but  few  simple 
ideas  of  whose  connexion  and  necessary  co-existence  we  can 
have  certain  and  undoubted  knowledge.  I  imagine,  amongst 
all  the  secondary  qualities  of  siibstances,  and  the  i)Owers  re- 
lating to  them,  there  cannot  any  two  be  named  whose 
neoeasaiy  co-existence  or  repugnance  to  co-exist  can  certainly 
he  known,  unless  in  those  of  the  same  sense,  which  neoea- 
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Barily  exclude  one  another,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shewed.  No 
one,  I  think,  hj  the  colour  that  is  in  any  body,  can  certainly 
know  what  smell,  taste,  sound,  or  tangible  qualities  it  has^ 
nor  what  alterations  it  is  capable  to  make  or  receive  on  or 
from  other  bodies.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sound  or 
taste,  &0.  Our  specific  names  of  sul)stances  standing  for  any 
collections  of  such  ideas,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  we 
can  with  them  make  very  few  general  propositions  of  un- 
doubted real  certainty.  But  yet  so  &r  as  any  complex  idea 
of  any  sort  of  substances  contains  in  it  any  simple  idea, 
whose  necessary  co-existence  with  any  other  may  be  disco- 
vered, so  far  universal  propositions  may  with  certainty  be 
made  concerning  it :  v.  g.,  could  any  one  discover  a  necessary 
connexion  between  malleableness  and  the  colour  or  weight  of 
gold,  or  any  other  part  of  the  complex  idea  signified  by  that 
name,  he  might  make  a  certain  universal  proposition  con- 
cerning gold  in  this  respect;  and  the  real  truth  of  this 
proposition,  "  that  all  gold  is  malleable,**  would  be  as  certain 
as  of  this,  **  the  three  angles  of  all  right-lined  triangles  ar^ 
all  equal  to  two  right  ones." 

1 1.  The  QuaLUiea  which  make  awr  complex  Ideas  of  Sub- 
stances  depend  mosily  on  external^  retnote,  and  unperceived 
Causes. — ^Had  we  such  ideas  of  substances  as  to  know  what 
real  constitutions  produce  those  sensible  qualities  we  find  in 
them,  and  how  those  qualities  flowed  from  thence,  we  could, 
by  the  specific  ideas  of  their  real  essences  in  our  own  minds, 
more  certainly  find  out  their  properties,  and  discover  what 
qualities  they  had  or  had  not,  than  we  can  now  by  our 
senses :  and  to  know  the  properties  of  gold,  it  would  be  no 
more  necessary  that  gold  should  exists  and  that  we  should 
make  experiments  upon  it,  than  it  is  necessary  for  the  know- 
ing the  properties  of  a  triangle,  that  a  triangle  should  exi^t 
iu  any  matter,  the  idea  in  our  minds  would  serve  for  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other.  But  we  are  so  far  frx>m  being 
admitted  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  that  we  scarce  so  much 
as  ever  approach  the  first  entrance  towards  them.  For  we 
are  wont  to  consider  the  substances  we  meet  with,  each  of 
them  as  an  entire  thing  by  itself,  having  all  its  qualities 
iu  itself  and  independent  of  other  things;  overlooking, 
for  the  most  part,  the  operations  of  those  invisible  fluids 
they  axe  encompassed  with|  and  upon  whose  motions  a^ 
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Operations  depend  the  greatest  part  of  those  qualitiss  which 
Ire  taken  notice  of  in  them,  and  are  made  hj  us  the  in- 
herent marks  of  distinction  whereby  we  know  and  deno- 
minate them.     Put  a  piece   of  gold  anywhere  by  itsolf, 
separate  from  the  reach  and  influence  of  all  other  bodies,  it 
will  immediately  lose  all  its  colour  and  weighty  and  per- 
haps malleableness  too;  which,  for  aught  I  know,  would  be 
changed  into  a  perfect  friability.     Water,  in  which  to  us 
fluidity  is  an  essential  quality,  left  to  itself,  would  cease  to 
be  fltdd.     But  if  inanimate  bodies  owe  so  much  of  their 
present  state  to  other  bodies  without  them,  that  they  would 
not  be  what  they  appear  to  us  were  those  bodies  that  environ 
them  removed;    it  is  yet  more  so  in  vegetables,  which  are 
nourished,  grow,  and  produce  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds,  in  a 
constant  succession.     And  if  we  look  a  little  nearer  into  the 
state  of  animals,  we  shall  find  that  their  depend^ice,  as  to 
life,  motion,  and  the  most  considerable  qualities  to  bo  observed 
in  them,  is  so  wholly  on  extrinsical  causes  and  qualities  of 
other  bodies  that  make  no  part  of  them,  that  they  cannot 
subsist  a  moment  without  them :  though  yet  those  bodies  on 
which  they  depend  are  little  taken  notice  of,  and  make  no 
part  of  the  complex  ideas  we  frame  of  those  animala     Take 
the  air  but  for  a  minute  from  the  greatest  part  of  living 
creatures,  and  they  presently  lose  sense,    life,  and  motion. 
This  the  necessity  of  breathing  has  forced  into  our  know- 
ledge.    But   how  many  other  extrinsical  and  possibly  very 
remote  bodies  do  the  springs  of  these  admirable  machines 
depend  on,  which  are  not  vulgarly  observed,  or  so  much  as 
thought  on ;  and  how  many  are  there  which  the  severest  iu- 
quiiy  can  never  discover?     The  inhabitants  of  this  spot  of 
the  universe,  though  removed  so  many  millions  of  miles  from 
the  sun,  yet  depend  so  much  on  the  duly  tempered  motiun 
of  particles  coming  from  or  agitated  by  it,  that  were  this 
earth  removed  but    a  small  part  of  the  distance  out  of  its 
present  situation,  and  placed  a  little  further  or  nearer  that 
source  of  heat,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  animals  in  it  >ould  immediately  perish:  since 
we  find  them  so  often  destroyed  by  an  excess  or  defect  of  the 
8un*s  warmth,  which  an  accidental  position  m  some  parts  of 
tiiis  our  little  globe  exposes  them  to.    The  qualities  observea 
in  a  loadstone  must  needs  have  their  source  &x  beyond  the 
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confines  of  that  body ;  and  the  ravage  made  often  on  several 
sorts  of  animals  by  invisible  causes,  the  certain  death  (as  we 
are  told)  of  some  of  them,  by  barely  passing  the  line,  or,  as 
it  is  certain  of  other,  by  being  removed  into  a  neighbouring 
country;*  evidently  show  that  the  concurrence  and  operations 

*  Other  anhnalB,  though  not  destroyed,  lose  many  of  their  distiii* 
ffuishing  properties.  Thus,  the  scorpion,  whose  poison  is  fatal  under  the 
Une,  becomes  less  and  less  noxious  as  the  race  is  propagated  northward. 
Again :  the  shawl-goats  of  Thibet,  transported  to  Northern  India  or 
Peisia,  lose  their  fine  silkv  hair,  and  become  covered  with  a  rough 
■haggy  coat,  nearly  resembUng  that  of  other  animals  of  the  same 
species.  In  Spain,  too,  the  finest  wool  is  produced  by  the  sheep  of  the 
Idesta,  which  wander  over  nearly  half  the  kingdom,  from  the  plains  d 
Estremadura  to  the  mountains  of  Castile  and  Leon.  Confined  to  an^ 
particular  district,  saving  one  small  tract  in  the  environs  of  Segovia, 
they  degenerate,  and  produce  a  wool  of  coarser  teztura  Trees  and 
plants  idso  are  visibly  modified  by  climate :  thus,  such  as  are  evergreens 
m  Upper  Egypt,  transplanted  to  the  norUi,  become  deciduous ;  and 
trees  and  shrul^  which  in  our  northern  hemisphere  flower  in  June,  bemg 
conveyed  south  of  the  line,  for  the  next  few  yean  make  an  attempt  to 
dower  at  the  same  season,  which  happening  to  be  midwinter  in  those 
regions,  they  gradually  desist  from  their  old  habits,  and  learn  to  submit 
to  the  laws  of  the  place.  This  fact  was  observed  by  Monsieur  Bar- 
thelemy  St  Hilaire,  in  his  travels  in  Brazil,  where^  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  it  is  regarded  as  a  fact  of  recent  discovery,  though  in  truth  it  had 
been  long  ago  noticed  by  Lord  Bacon,  who  says :  ''Plants  brought  out 
of  hot  countries  will  endeavour  to  put  forth  at  the  same  lime  that  they 
usually  do  in  their  own  climate ;  and  therefore,  to  preserve  them,  there 
is  no  more  required,  than  to  keep  them  from  the  injury  of  putting  back 
by  cold."  (Sylva  Sylvarum,  art  vi  no.  674.)  Andrew  Bacdus,  in  his 
very  curious  ind  learned  work,  De  Thermis,  makes,  on  occtdt  qualities, 
a  remark  veiy  much  in  the  spirit  of  Locke.  "Pubium  non  est^  quod 
quorumcunque  effectuum,  etiam  singularium  prseter  communes,  et 
medias  caussas,  sunt  suas  verae,  et  propria  causas :  hm  ver5  quoniam 
plerumque  nobis  notsa  non  sunt,  utpote  remotas  k  sensibus  (ubi  enim 
nos  deficit  sensus,  deficit  et  judicium)  hinc  est  qn6d  singulares  ac  mira> 
biles  appelluntur  effectus,  eventusque  natuna :  nimirimi  quia  ignoramus 
caussam  quam  nos  percipimus  sensu."  (L  YI.  c.  xxiil  p.  341.)  He 
then  proceeds  to  give  examples  of  straitge  and  seemingly  miraculous 

aualities  in  the  wi£er  of  various  fountains,  springs,  and  lakes  ;  such  as 
[le  fountain- tree,  in  the  Fortunate  Islanos;  (See  also  Yoy.  de  la 
Compagnie  des  Indes;)  the  lake  in  the  mountains  of  Portugal  which 
ebbs  and  flows  simultaneously  with  the  sea ;  a  fountain  in  the  same 
country,  which  absorbs  whatever  is  thrown  into  it,  even  living  creatures ; 
a  lake  on  the  confines  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  which,  hidmg  itself  in 
certain  caverns  during  summer,  leaves  its  IM  a  beautiful  green  vaJey, 
but,  rushing  forth  in  the  autiunn,  fills  up  the  hollows,  and  abounds 
«nth  fish — ^he  likewise  celebrates  fountains  tinctured  with  milk  and  wine 
hni  the  most  remaikabU^  perhaps,  is  that  lake  described  by  CsMiodoni^ 
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o£  aeveral  bodies,  with  which  they  are  seldom  tliought  t^ 
liATc  anything  to  do,  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to  make  them 
be  what  they  appear  to  us,  and  to  preserve  Uiose  qualities  by 
'which  we  know  and  distinguish  them.  We  are  then  quite 
out  of  the  way,  when  we  think  that  things  contain  within 
themselres  the  qualities  that  appear  to  us  in  them ;  and  we 
in  vain  seaixih  for  that  constitution  within  the  body  of  a  fly 
or  an  elephant,  upon  which  depend  those  qualities  and 
powers  we  observe  in  them.  For  which  perhaps,  to  under- 
stand them  aright,  we  ought  to  look  not  only  beyond  this 
our  earth  and  atmosphere,  but  even  beyond  the  sim  or  re- 
motest star  our  eyes  have  yet  dbcovered.  For  how  much 
the  being  and  operation  of  particular  substances  in  this  our 
globe  depends  on  causes  utterly  beyond  our  view,  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  determine.  We  see  and  perceive  some  of  the 
motions  and  grosser  operations  of  things  here  about  us ;  but 
whence  the  streams  come  that  keep  all  these  curious  machines 
in  motion  and  repair,  how  conveyed  and  modified,  is  beyond 
oar  notice  and  apprehension :  and  the  great  parts  and  wheels, 
as  1  may  so  say,  of  this  stupendous  structure  of  the  universe, 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  such  a  connexion  and  de- 
pendence in  their  influences  and  operations  one  upon  another, 
that  perhaps  things  in  this  our  mansion  would  put  on  quite 
another  face,  and  cease  to  be  what  they  are,  if  some  one  of 
the  stars  or  great  bodies  incomprehensibly  remote  from  us, 
should  cease  to  be  or  move  as  it  does.  This  is  certain :  things, 
however  absolute  and  entire  they  seem  in  themselves,  are 
but  retainers  to  other  parts  of  nature,  for  that  which  they 
are  most  taken  notice  of  by  us.  Their  observable  qualities, 
actions,  and  powers  are  owing  to  something  without  them ; 
and  there  is  not  so  complete  and  perfect  a  part  that  we  know 

(Epist.  L  viiL)  in  Calabria.  **  Cum  in  coronie  speciem  frequenti  drcain 
karnndineto  cingatur,  ao  placidu3  maneat^  ut  ne  moveri  quidem  vi- 
deatur:  alioqui  miraoda  res,  ut  adventante  homine,  quasi  amore  hominis 
pcrcitus  antiqusB  illius  Arethusse  instar,  ve)  sibilo,  vol  voce  edita,  et 
quasi  juasus  excitatis  sponte  a  quia  fervere  incipiat^  ao  subcenso^  oLUa 
inrtar  firagorem  mittat.  Onde  stupescas  cum  sUeuti  homini  sileat,  ad 
•oottum  ver6  vocis  a  somno  excitatus,  et  quasi  respondens  vocanti,  ad 
•ermonem  hominis  immurmeret:  hsec  scribit.  In  causAis  qusero,  an 
cundem  hie  fons  referat  sonitum  cseteris  animantibus,  ut  latratum  canis, 
hinnitum  equit  nam  sio  asset  in  aquis  illis  eadem  qusB  in  echo  caussa^  ao 
potias  eradam  hbc  veterem  MidaB  reproBentari  fabuUmt ".  (BiAciu«, 
L  VX  a  zziiL  p.  8U.)— En. 
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of  natare,  which  does  not  owe  the  beiDg  it  has^  and  the 
excellences  of  it,  to  its  neighbours;  and  we  must  not  confine 
our  thoughts  within  the  surface  of  any  body,  but  look  a 
gre&t  deal  further,  to  comprehend  perfectly  those  qualitiei 
that  are  in  it. 

12.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  we  haye 
very  imperfect  ideas  of  substanees,  and  that  the  real  essences^ 
on  which  depend  their  properties  and  operations,  are  un- 
known to  us.  We  cannot  discover  so  much  as  that  size, 
figure,  and  texture  of  their  minute  and  active  parts,  which 
is  re£dly  in  them ;  much  less  the  different  motions  and  im- 
pulses made  in  and  upon  them  by  bodies  from  without,  upon 
which  depends,  and  by  which  is  formed  the  greatest  and 
most  remarkable  part  of  those  qualities  we  observe  in  them, 
and  of  which  o\ir  complex  ideas  of  them  are  made  up.  This 
consideration  alone  is  enough  to  put  an  end  to  all  our  hopes 
of  ever  having  the  ideas  of  their  real  essences;  which  whilst 
we  want,  the  nominal  essences  we  make  use  of  instead  of  them, 
will  be  able  to  Ornish  us  but  very  sparingly  with  any  general 
knowledge  or  universal  propositions  capable  of  real  certainty. 

13.  Judgment  may  fiobch  fu/rther,  hut  thai  is  not  Knoidedge, 
— ^We  are  not  therefore  to  wonder,  if  certainty  be  to  be  found 

/f^ J-jg^  itt  verv  few  general  propositions  made  oonceminy  substances: 
l^llLtM--  our  knowledge  of  their  qualities  and  properties  goes  very 
seldom  further  than  our  senses  reach  and  inform  us.  Pos- 
sibly inquisitive  and  observing  men  may,  by  strength  ot 
judgment,  penetrate  further,  and,  on  probabilities  taken  from 
waiy  observation,  and  hints  well  laid  together,  often  guess 
right  at  what  experience  has  not  yet  discovered  to  ^em. 
But  this  is  but  guessing  still ;  it  amounts  only  to  opinion, 
and  has  not  that  certainty  which  is  requisite  to  knowledge. 
For  all  general  knowledge  lies  only  in  oiyLQwn  thoughtj^ 
and  conaista  barely  m  tha  nrnitftr^plation  of  our  Qym  p^^strsitsk 
ideas.  Wherever  we  perceive  any  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment amongst  them,  there  we  have  general  knowledge;  and 
by  putting  the  names  of  those  ideas  together  accordingly 
in  propositions,  can  with  certainty  pronounce  general  truths. 
But  because  the  abstract  ideas  of  substancus,  for  which  their 
specific  names  stand,  whenever  they  have  any  distinct  and 
determinate  signification,  have  a  discovemble  connexion  ot 
inconsistency  with  but  a  very  few  other  ideas,  the  certainty 
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ot  universal  propositions  concerning  substances  Is  very  nar- 
row and  scanty  in  that  part,  which  is  our  principal  inquiry 
onceming  them ;  and  there  are  scarce  any  of  the  names  of 
substances,  let  the  idea  it  is  applied  to  be  what  it  will,  of 
which  we  can  generally  and  with  certainty  pronounce  that 
it  has  or  has  not  this  or  that  other  quality  belonging  to  it, 
and  constantly  co-existing  or  inconsistent  with  that  idea, 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 

14,  WTuU  %8  requisite  /or  our  Knowledge  0/ Substances, — 
Before  we  can  have  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  this  kind, 
we  must  first  know  what  changes  the  primary  qualities  of 
one  body  do  regularly  produce  in  the  primary  qualities  of 
another,  and  how.  Secondly,  We  must  know  wluit  primary 
qualities  of  any  body  produce  certain  sensations  or  ideas  in 
OS.  This  is  in  truth  no  less  than  to  know  all  the  effects 
of  matter,  under  its  divers  modifications  of  bulk,  figure, 
cohesion  of  parts,  motion  and  rest ;  which,  I  think  every 
body  will  allow,  is  utterly  impossible  to  be  known  by  us 
without  revelation.  Nor  if  it  were  revealed  to  us  what  sort 
of  figure,  bulk,  and  motion  of  corpuscles  would  produce  in 
us  the  sensation  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  what  sort  of  figure, 
bulk,  and  texture  of  parts  in  the  superfices  of  any  body 
were  fit  to  give  such  corpuscles  their  due  motion  to  produce 
that  colour ;  would  that  be  enough  to  make  universal  pro. 
positions  with  certainty,  concerning  the  several  sorts  of  them, 
unless  we  had  &culties  acute  enough  to  perceive  the  precise 
bulk,  figure,  textnre,  and  motion  of  bodies  in  thoM)  minute 
parts,  by  which  they  operate  on  our  senses,  so  that  we  might 
by  those  frame  our  abstract  ideas  of  them.  I  have  men- 
tioned here  only  corporeal  substances,  whose  operations 
seem  to  lie  more  level  to  our  uoderstandings :  for  as  to  the 
opei'ations  of  spirits,  both  their  thinking  and  moving  of 
bodies,  we  at  first  sight  find  ourselves  at  a  loss;  though  per- 
haps, when  we  have  applied  our  thoughts  a  little  nearer 
to  the  consideration  of  bodies  and  their  operations,  and  ex- 
«mined  how  fiu*  our  notions,  even  in  these,  reach  with  any 
deamess  beyond  sensible  matter  of  fact,  we  shall  be  bound 
to  confess  that,  even  in  these  too,  our  discoveries  amount 
to  very  little  beyond  perfect  ignorance  and  incapacity. 

15.  Whilst  our  Ideas  of  Substances  contain  not  their  real 
we  oa^i  make  but  few  general  certam  Propo^ 
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Mons  concerning  them, — ^This  is  evident,  the  abstract  oom<^ 
plex  ideas  of  substances,  for  which  their  general   names 
stand,  not  comprehending  their  real  constitutions,  can  afford 
us    very  little  universal  certainty.      Because  our  ideas  of 
them  are  not  made  up  of  that  on  which  those  qualities  we 
observe  in  them,  and  would  inform  ourselves  about,  do  de- 
pend, or  with  which  they  have  any  certain  connexion :  v.  g., 
let  the  ideas  to  which  we  give  the  name  man  be,  as  it  com- 
monly is,  a  body  of  the  ordinary  shape,  with  sense,  voluntary 
motion,  and  reason  joined  to  it.     This  being  the  absti-act 
idea,  and  consequently  the  essence  of  our  s|>ecie8,  man,  we 
can  make  but  very  few  general  certain  propositions   con^ 
cerning  man,  standing  for  such  an  idea.     Because  not  know- 
ing the  real  constitution  on  which  sensation,  power  of  motion, 
and  reasoning,  with  that  peculiar  shape,  depend,  and  whereby 
they  are  united  together  in  the  same  subject,  thei«  are  very 
few  other  qualities  with  which  we  can  perceive  them  to 
have  a  necessary  connexion:  and  thei^efore  we  cannot  with 
certainty  affirm  that  all  men  sleep  by  intervals,   that  no 
man  can  be  nourished  by  wood  or  stones,  that  aU  men  will 
be  poisoned  by  hemlock,  because  these  ideas  have  no  con- 
nexion nor  repugnancy  with  this  our  nominal   essence  of 
man,  with  this  abstmct  idea  that  name  stands  for;  we  must, 
in  these  and  the  like,  appeal  to  trial  in  particular  subjects, 
which  can  reach  but  a  little  way.     We  must  content  our- 
selves with  probability  in  the  rest;  but  can  have  no  general 
certainty,  whilst  our  specific  idea  of  man  contains  not  that 
i-eai  constitution  which  is  the  root  wherein  all  his  insepa- 
rable   qualities    are    united,  and  from   whence   tliey   now. 
Whilst  our  idea  the  word  man  stands  for  is  only  an  im- 
peifect  collection  of  some  sensible  qualities  and  powera  in 
him,  there  is  no  discernible  connexion  or  repugnance  be- 
tween  our  specific  idea,  and  the   operation   of  either  the 
pai*ts  of  hemlock  or  stones  upon  his  constitution.     Therti 
are   animals  that  safely  eat  hemlock,  and  others  that  are 
nourished  by  wood  and  stones :  but  as  long  as  we  want  ideas 
of  those  real  constitutions  of  different  sorts  of  animals  where* 
on  these  and  the  like  qualities  and  powers  depend,  we  must 
not  hope  to  reach  certainty  in  universal  propositions  con- 
cerning them.     Those  few  ideas  only  which  have  a  discemi 
ble  oonnexiou  with  our  nominal  essence,  or  any  part  of  ii| 
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can  afford  us  such  propositions.  But  these  are  bo  few,  and 
of  so  little  moment,  that  we  may  justly  look  on  our  certain 
general  knowledge  of  substances  as  almost  none  at  all. 

16.  Wherein  lies  the  general  Certainty  of  FroposiUona. — 
To  conclude :  general  propositions,  of  what  kind  soever,  are 
then  only  capable  of  certainty,  when  the  terms  used  in  them 
stand  for  such  ideas,  whose  agi^eement  or  disagreement,  aa 
there  expressed,  is  capable  to  be  discovered  by  us.  And  we 
are  then  certain  of  their  truth  or  falsehood,  when  we  per- 
oeiye  tne  ideas  the  terms  stand  for  to  agree  or  not  agree,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  another.  Whence 
we  may  take  notice,  that  general  certainty  is  never  to  be 
found  but  in  our  ideas.  Whenever  we  go  to  seek  it  else- 
where, in  experiment  or  observations  without  us,  our  know- 
ledge goes  not  beyond  particulars.  It  is  the  contemplation 
of  our  own  abstract  ideas  that  alone  is  able  to  afford  us  gene- 
ral knowledge. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  MAyilffS. 

1.  They  are  self-evident — ^There  are  a  sort  of  propositions^ 
which,  imder  the  name  of  maxims  and  axioms,  have  passed 
for  principles  of  science  ;  and  because  they  are  self-evident, 
have  been  supposed  innate,  although  nobody  (that  I  know) 
ever  went  about  to  show  the  reason  and  foimdation  of  their 
clearness  or  cogency.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to 
Inquire  into  the  reason  of  their  evidence,  and  see  whether  it 
be  peculiar  to  them  alone,  and  also  examine  how  &r  they 
influence  and  govern  our  other  knowledge. 

2.  Wherein  that  Self-evidence  consists, — Knowledge,  as  has 
been  shown,  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  ideas ;  now,  where  that  agreement  or  disa- 
greement is  perceived  immediately  by  itself,  without  the 
intervention  or  help  of  any  other,  there  our  knowledge  is 
Belf-evident.  This  will  appear  to  be  so  to  any  who  will  but 
consider  any  of  those  propositions,  which,  without  any  proof, 
he  assents  to  at  first  sight ;  for  in  all  of  them  he  will  find 
thut  the  reason  of  his  assent  is  from  that  agreement  or  diB»> 
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greement  wliich  the  mind,  by  an  immediate  compuring  thorn, 
findg  in  those  ideas  answering  the  affirmation  or  negation  in 
the  jtroposition. 

3.  Siy-emdence  not  peculiar  to  received  Axioms. — ^This 
being  so.  in  the  next  place,  let  us  consider  whether  this  self* 
evidence  be  peculiar  only  to  those  propositions  which  com- 
monly pass  under  the  name  of  maxims,  and  have  the  dignity 
of  axioms  allowed  them.  And  here  it  is  plain,  that  several 
other  truths,  not  allowed  to  be  axioms,  partake  equally  with 
them  in  this  self-evidence.  This  we  shidl  see,  if  we  go  over 
these  several  sorts  of  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas 
which  I  have  above  mentioned,  viz.,  identity,  relation,  co- 
existence, and  real  existence ;  which  will  discover  to  us,  that 
not  only  those  few  propositions  which  have  had  the  credit  of 
maxims  are  self-evident,  but  a  great  many,  even  almost  an 
infinite  number  of  other  propositions  are  such. 

4.  I.  A  8  to  Identity  <md  Diversity ^  aU  Propositions  are 
eqfiaUy  self-evident, — For,  First,  The  immediate  perception 
of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  identity  being  founded 
in  the  mind*s  having  distinct  ideas,  that  tlus  affords  us  as 
many  self-evident  propositions  as  we  have  distinct  ideati. 
Every  one  that  has  any  knowledge  at  all,  has,  as  the  foundation 
of  it,  various  and  distinct  ideas :  and  it  is  the  first  act  of  the 
mind  (without  which  it  can  never  be  capable  of  any  know- 
ledge) to  know  every  one  of  its  ideas  by  itself,  and  distinguish 
it  from  others.  Every  one  finds  in  himself,  that  he  knows 
the  ideas  he  has ;  that  he  knows  also,  when  any  one  is  in  his 
understandiug,  and  what  it  is;  and  that  when  more  than 
one  are  there,  he  knows  them  distinctly  and  unconfusedly 
one  from  another ;  which  always  being  so,  (it  being  impos- 
sible but  that  he  should  perceive  what  he  perceives,)  he  can 
never  be  in  doubt  when  any  idea  is  in  his  mind,  that  it  is 
there,  and  is  that  idea  it  is ;  and  that  two  distinct  ideas, 
when  they  are  in  his  mind,  are  there,  and  are  not  one  and 
the  same  idea.  So  that  all  such  affirmations  and  negations 
are  made  without  any  possibility  of  doubt,  imcertainty,  or 
hesitation,  and  must  necessarily  be  assented  to  as  soon  as 
understood ;  that  is,  as  soon  as  we  have  in  our  minds  deter- 
mined ideas,  which  the  terms  n  the  proposition  stand  for. 
And,  therefore,  whentiver  the  mind  with  attention  considers 
any  proposition,  so  as  to  perceive  the  two  ideas  signified  by 
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the  terms,  and  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  the  other  to  be  the 
aame  or  different ;  it  is  presently  and  infallibly  certain  of  the 
truth  of  such  a  proposition,  and  thut  equally  whether  these  pro- 
positions be  in  terms  standing  for  more  general  ideas,  or  such  as 
are  less  so ;  v.  g.,  whether  the  general  idea  of  being  be  affirmed 
of  itself^  as  in  this  proposition,  whatsoever  is,  is ;  or  a  more 
particular  idea  be  »f^rmed  of  itself,  as  a  man  is  a  man  ;  or, 
whatsoever  is  white  is  w}ate;  or  whether  the  idea  of  being  in 
general  be  denied  of  not  being,  which  is  the  only  (if  I  may  so 
call  it)  idea  different  firom  it,  as  in  this  other  proposition,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be ;  or  any 
idea  of  any  particular  being  be  denied  of  another  different 
from  it,  as  a  man  is  not  a  horse;  red  is  not  blue.     The 
difference  of  the  ideas,  as  soon  as  the  terms  are  understood, 
makes  the  truth  of  the  proposition  presently  visible,  and 
that  with  an  equal  certainty  and  easiness  in  the  less  as  well 
as  the  more  general  propositions,  and  all  for  the  same  reason^ 
▼iz.,  because  the  mind  perceives,  in  any  ideas  that  it  has,  the 
same  idea  to  be  the  same  with  itself ;  and  two  different  ideas 
to  be  different,  and  not  the  same  ;  and  this  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain of,  whether  these  ideas  be  more  or  less  general,  abstract, 
and  comprehensive.     It  is  not,  therefore,  alone  to  these  two 
general  propositions,  whatsoever  is,  is ;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  ;  that  this  sort  of  self- ' 
evidence  belongs  by  any  peculiar  right.     The  perception  of 
being,  or  not  being,  belongs  no  more  to  these  vague  ideas, 
signified  by  the  terms  whatsoever,  and  thing,  than  it  does 
to  any  other  ideas.     These  two  general  maxims,  amounting 
to  no  more,  in  short,  but  this,  that  the  same  is  the  same,  and 
same  is  not  different,  are  truths  known  in  more  particular  in- 
stances, as  well  as  in  those  general  maxims,  and  known  also  in 
particular  instances,  before  these  general  maxims  are  ever 
thought  on,  and  draw  all  their  force  from  the  discernment  of 
the  mind  employed  about  particular  ideas.    There  is  nothing 
more  visible  than  that  the  mind,  without  the  help  of  any 
proof^  or  reflection  on  either  of  these  general  propositions^ 
perceives  so  clearly,  and  knows  so  certainly,  that  the  idea  of 
white  is  the  idea  of  white,  and  not  the  idea  of  blue;  and  that 
the  idea  of  white,  when  it  is  in  the  mind,  is  there,  and  is  not 
absent;  that  the  consideration  of   these  axioms   can  add 
nailing  to  the  evidence  or  certainty  of  its  knowledge.    Just 
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80  it  is  (as  every  one  may  experiment  in  himself)  in  all  the 
ideas  a  man  has  in  his  mind  :  he  knows  each  to  be  itseli^  and 
not  to  be  another ;  and  to  be  in  his  mind,  and  not  away 
when  it  is  there,  with  a  certainty  that  cannot  be  greater^ 
and.  therefore,  the  truth  of  no  general  proposition  can  be 
known  with  a  greater  certainty,  nor  add  anything  to  this. 
So  that,  in  respect  of  identity,   our  intuitive   knowledge 
reaches  as  £9tr  as  our  ideas ;  and  we  are  capable  of  making  as 
many  self-evident  propositions,  as  we  have  names  for  distinct 
ideas.     And  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  mind,  whether  this 
proposition,  a  circle  is  a  circle,  be  not  as  self-evident  a  propo- 
sition as  that  consisting  of  more  general  terms,  whatsoever  is, 
is ;  and  again,  whether  this  proposition,  blue  is  not  red,  be 
not  a  proposition  that  the  mind  can  no  more  doubt  of,  as 
soon  as  it  understands  the  words,  than  it  does  of  that  axiom. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be ;  and 
80  of  all  the  like. 

5,  II.  In  Co-existence  we  have  few  self-evident  Propositions, 
— Secondly,  as  to  co-existence,  or  such  necessary  connexion 
between  two  ideas,  that,  in  the  subject  where  one  of  them  is 
supposed,  there  the  other  must  necessarily  be  also :  of  such 
agreement  or  disagreement  as  this,  the  mind  has  an  imme- 
diate perception  but  in  very  few  of  them.  And,  thereforei 
in  this  sort  we  have  but  very  little  intuitive  knowledge ;  nor 
are  there  to  be  found  very  many  propositions  that  are  self- 
evident,  though  some  there  are ;  v.  g.,  the  idea  of  filling  a 
place  equal  to  the  contents  of  its  superfices,  being  annexed  to 
our  idea  of  body,  I  think  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition,  that 
two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same  place. 

G.  III.  In  other  EelcUums  we  may  have. — Thirdly,  As  to 
the  relations  of  modes,  mathematicians  have  fram^  many 
axioms  concerning  that  one  relation  of  equality.  Aa^  equals 
taken  from  equals,  the  remainder  will  be  equal ;  which,  with 
the  rest  of  that  kind,  however  they  are  received  for  tpf^Timff 
by  the  mathematicians,  and  are  unquestionable  truths ;  yet, 
I  think,  that  any  one  who  considers  them  will  not  find  that 
they  have  a  cleai'er  self-evidence  than  these,  that  one  and  one 
are  equal  to  two ;  that  if  you  take  from  the  five  fingers  of 
one  hand  two,  and  from  the  five  fingers  of  the  oth^ 
hand  two,  the  remaining  numbers  will  be  equal.  These 
■ad  a  thousand  other  such  propositions  may  be  found  in 
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ntiinbers,  which,  at  ihe  very  first  hearings  force  the  assent^ 
and  cany  with  them  an  equal,  if  not  great<)r  clearness,  than 
those  mathematical  axioms. 

7.  lY.  Concerning  real  ExistencCy  toe  have  none. — Fourthly, 
as  to  real  existence,  since  that  has  no  connexion  with  any 
other  of  our  ideas,  but  that  of  ourselves,  and  of  a  first  being; 
we  have  in  that,  concerning  the  real  existence  of  all  other 
beings,  not  so  much  as  demonstrative,  much  less  a  self- 
evident  knowledge;  and,  therefore,  concerning  those  there 
are  no  maxims. 

8.  ITiCM  Axioms  do  notmuch  inJhieru:eoiMr other  Knowledge. 
— ^In  the  next  place  let  us  consider,  what  influence  these 
received  maxims  have  upon  the  other  parts  of  our  knowledge. 
The  rules  established  in  the  schools,  that  all  reasonings  are 
"  £x  prsBcognitis  et  prseconcessis,*'  seem  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  all  other  knowledge  in  these  maxims,  and  to  suppose 
them  to  be  prsecognita ;  whereby,  I  think,  are  meant  these 
two  things :  first,  that  these  axioms  are  those  truths  that  are 
first  known  to  the  mind.  And,  secondly,  that  upon  them 
the  other  parts  of  our  knowledge  depend. 

9.  Because  they  are  not  the  Truths  we  first  knew, — ^First, 
That  they  are  not  the  truths  first  known  to  the  mind  is 
evident  to  experience,  as  we  have  shown  in  another  place. 
(Book  L  chap,  ii.)  Who  perceives  not  that  a  child  certainly 
knows  that  a  stranger  is  not  its  mother;  that  its  sucking* 
bottle  is  not  the  rod,  long  before  he  knows  that  it  is  impos* 
sible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  ?  And  how 
many  truths  are  there  about  numbers,  which  it  is  obvious  to 
observe  that  the  mind  is  perfectly  acquainted  with,  and 
fully  convinced  of,  before  it  ever  thought  on  these  general 
maxims,  to  which  mathematicians,  in  their  arguings,  do 
sometimes  refer  them  )  Whereof  the  reason  is  very  plain : 
for  that  which  makes  the  mind  assent  to  such  propositions, 
being  nothing  else  but  the  perception  it  has  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  its  ideas,  according  as  it  finds  them 
affirmed  or  denied  one  of  another,  in  words  it  understands ; 
and  every  idea  being  known  to  be  what  it  is,  and  every  two 
distinct  ideas  being  known  not  to  be  the  same ;  it  must 
necessarily  follow,  that  such  self-evident  truths  must  be  first 
known  which  consist  of  ideas  that  are  first  in  the  mind :  and 
the  ideas  first  in  the  mind,  it  is  evident,  are  those  of  par* 
ticalar  things,  from  whence,  by  slow  degrees^  the  understand* 
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ing  proceeds  to  some  few  general  ones ;  which  being  taken 
from  the  ordinaiy  and  figimiliar  objects  of  sense,  are  settled  in 
the  mind,  with  general  nameM  to  them.  Thus  particular 
ideas  are  first  received  and  distinguished,  and  so  knowledge 
got  about  them ;  and  next  to  them,  the  less  general  or  spe> 
cific,  which  are  next  to  particular :  for  abstract  ideas  ara 
not  so  obvious  or  easy  to  children,  or  the  yet  unexercised 
mind,  as  particular  ones.  If  they  seem  so  to  grown  men, 
it  is  only  because  by  constant  and  familiar  use  they  are  made 
so.  For  when  we  nicely  reflect  upon  them,  we  shall  find 
that  general  ideas  are  fictions  and  contrivances  of  the  mind, 
that  carry  difficulty  with  them,  and  do  not  so  easily  o£fer 
themselves  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  For  example,  does  it 
not  require  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  the  general  idea  of 
a  triangle,  (which  is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstract,  compre^ 
hensive,  and  difficult,)  for  it  must  be  neither  oblique  nor 
rectangle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  scalenon ;  but 
all  and  none  of  these  at  once.*  In  eflect,  it  is  something 
imperfect,  that  cannot  exist ;  an  idea  wherein  some  parts  of 
•everal  diffisrent  and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  together.  It 
is  true,  the  mind,  in  this  imperfect  state,  has  need  of  such 
ideas,  and  makes  all  the  haste  to  them  it  can,  for  the  oonve- 
niency  of  communication  and  enlargement  of  knowledge,  to 
both  which  it  is  naturally  very  much  inclined.  But  yet  one 
has  reason  to  suspect  such  ideas  are  marks  of  our  imperfec- 
tion ;  at  least,  thu  is  enough  to  show  that  the  most  abstract 
and  general  ideas  are  not  those  that  the  mind  is  first  and 
most  easily  acquainted  with,  not  such  as  its  earliest  know- 
ledge is  conversant  about. 

10.  Because  an  thsin  the  other  Parte  of  our  Knowledge  do 
not  depend, — Secondly,  from  what  has  been  said  it  plainly 
follows,  that  these  magnified  maxims  are  not  the  principles 

*  With  thii  idea  Bishop  Berkeley  makes  himself  partkmlarly  merry. 
**  If  any  man,"  says  he,  *'ha0  the  faculty  of  framing  in  his  mind  sudi  an 
idea  of  a  triangle  as  is  here  described,  it  is  in  vain  to  pretend  to  dispute 
him  out  of  it,  nor  would  I  go  about  it.  All  I  desire  cb,  that  the  rnder 
would  fully  and  certainly  inform  himself,  whether  he  has  such  an  idea 
or  not.  Ajid  this,  methinks,  can  be  no  hard  task  for  any  one  to  per- 
form. What  more  easy  Uuin  for  any  one  to  look  a  little  into  his  own 
thoughts,  and  there  ti^  whether  he  nas,  or  can  attain  to  have,  an  idea 
that  shall  correspond  with  the  description  that  is  here  given  of  the  gene> 
ral  idea  of  a  triangle^  which  is,  neither  oblique,  nor  rectangle^  eqmlatercU, 
efuicrural,  nor  teaUnon,  bmi  att  emd  none  of  ike»  ol  mm  V^  (Intr.  tc 
Ifrin.  of  Horn.  Kaowl.  I  !«.> 
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md  faandatianfl  of  all  our  other  knowledge.  For  if  tl  ere 
be  a  great  many  other  truths,  which  have  as  much  self-evi* 
dence  as  they,  and  a  great  many  that  we  know  before  them, 
it  is  impossible  they  should  be  Uie  principles  from  which  we 
deduce  all  other  truths.  Is  it  impossible  to  know  that  one  and 
two  are  equal  to  three,  but  by  virtue  of  this,  or  some  such  axiom, 
viz.,  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  taken  together  ?  Many  a 
one  knows  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  without  having 
beard  or  thought  on  that  or  any  other  axiom  by  which  it 
might  be  proved ;  and  knows  it  as  certainly  as  any  other 
man  knows,  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  or  any 
oUier  maxim,  and  all  from  the  same  reason  of  self-evidence ; 
the  equality  of  those  ideas  being  as  visible  and  certain  to 
him  without  that  or  any  other  axiom  as  with  it^  it  needing 
no  proof  to  make  it  perceived.  Nor  after  the  knowledge, 
that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  does  he  know  that 
one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  better  or  more  certainly  than 
be  did  before.  For  if  there  be  any  odds  in  those  ideas,  the 
whole  and  parts  are  more  obscure,  or  at  least  more  difficult 
to  be  settled  in  the  mind  than  those  of  one,  two,  and  three. 
And  indeed,  I  think,  I  may  ask  these  men,  who  will  needs 
bave  all  knowledge,  besides  those  general  principles  them- 
selves^ to  depend  on  general,  innate,  and  self-evident  pdnci* 
pies ;  what  principle  is  requisite  to  prove  that  one  and  one 
are  two,  that  two  and  two  are  four,  that  three  times  two  are 
six  9  Which  being  known,  without  any  proof,  do  evince^ 
that  either  all  knowledge  does  not  dei)end  on  certain  prsecog- 
nita  or  general  maxims,  called  principles,  or  else  that  these 
are  principles ;  and  if  these  are  to  be  counted  principles,  a 
great  part  of  numeration  will  be  so.  To  which,  if  we  add  all 
the  self-evident  propositions  which  may  be  made  about  all  ^ 

our  distinct  ideas,  principles  will  be  almost  infinite,  at  least 
innumerable,  which  men  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of,  at  differ- 
ent ages ;  and  a  great  many  of  these  innate  principles  they 
never  come  to  know  all  their  lives.  But  whether  they  come 
in  view  of  the  mind  earlier  or  later,  this  is  true  of  them,  that 
ibey  are  all  known  by  their  native  evidence,  are  wholly  inde» 
pendent,  receive  no  light,  nor  are  capable  of  any  proof  one 
firom  another ;  much  less  the  more  particular  from  the  more 
general,  or  the  more  simple  from  the  more  compounded; 
the  more  simple  and  less  abstract  being  the  most  familiar,  and 
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the  easier  and  earlier  apprehended.  Bat  whicbevier  be  the  clear- 
est ideas,  the  evidence  and  certainty  of  all  snch  propositions 
is  in  this,  that  a  man  sees  the  same  idea  to  be  the  same  idea^ 
and  infeillibly  perceives  two  different  ideas  to  be  differeat 
ideas.     For  when  a  man  has  in  his  understanding  the  ideas 
of  one  and  of  two,  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  the  idea  of  blue^ 
he  cannot  bnt  certainly  know  ihaJt  the  idea  of  one  is  the  ider 
of  one,  and  not  the  idea  of  two ;  and  that  the  idea  of  yellov 
is  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  not  the  idea  of  bln&     For  a  man 
cannot  confound  the  ideas  in  his  mind,  which  he  has  distinct : 
that  would  be  to  have  them  confused  and  distinct  at  the 
same  time,  which  is  a  contradiction ;  and  to  have  none  dis- 
tinct, is  to  have  no  use  of  our  fiumlties,  to  have  no  knowlege 
at  all     And,  therefore,  what  idea  soever  is  affirmed  of  itself, 
or  whatsoever  two  entire  distinct  ideas  are  denied  one  ojf 
another,  the  mind  cannot  but  assent  to  such  a  proposition 
as  infisdlibly  true,  as  soon  as  it  undOTstands  the  terms,  without 
hesitation  or  need  of  proof,  or  r^pBtrding  those  made  in  more 
general  terms,  and  called  maxima 

1 1.  WTuU  uae  these  general  Moxmob  Aoml — What  shall  we 
then  say?  Are  these  general  maxims  of  no  use?  By  no 
means;  though  perhaps  their  use  is  not  that  which  it  is 
conmionly  taken  to  be.  But  since  doubting  in  the  least 
of  what  hath  been  by  some  men  ascribed  to  these  maxims  may 
be  apt  to  be  cried  out  against,  as  overturning  the  foun- 
dations of  all  the  sciences;  it  may  be  worth  while  to  con- 
sider them  with  respect  to  other  parts  of  our  knowledge, 
and  examine  more  particularly  to  what  purposes  they  serve, 
and  to  what  not. 

1.  It  is  evident  &om  what  has  been  already  said,  that  they 
are  of  no  use  to  prove  or  confirm  less  general  self-evident 
propositions. 

2.  It  is  as  plain  that  they  are  not,  nor  have  been  the 
foimdations  whereon  any  scienoe  hath  been  built  There 
iS|  I  know,  a  great  deal  of  talk  propagated  from  scholastic 
men,  of  sciences  and  the  maxims  on  which  they  are  built ; 
but  it  has  been  my  ill-luck  never  to  meet  with  any  such 
sciences,  much  less  any  one  built  upon  these  two  maxims, 
what  is,  is;  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be 
and  not  to  be.  And  I  would  be  glad  to  be  shown  where 
any  rooh  science,  erected  upon  these  or  any  other  general 
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axioms  is  to  be  found,  and  should  be  obliged  to  any  one 
who  would  lay  beforo  me  the  frame  and  system  of  any 
Bcience  so  built  on  these  or  any  such  like  maxims,  thtit  could 
iiot  be  shown  to  stand  as  firm  without  any  consideration 
of  them.  I  ask,  whether  these  general  maxims  have  not 
the  same  use  in  the  study  of  divinity,  and  in  theological 
questions,  that  they  have  in  other  sciences?  They  serve 
£ere,  too,  to  silence  wranglers,  and  put  an  end  to  dispute. 
3ut  I  think  that  nobody  will  therefore  say,  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  built  upon  these  maxims,  or  that  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  it  is  derived  from  these  principles.  It  is  from 
revelation  we  have  I'eceived  it,  and  without  revelation 
these  maxims  had  never  been  able  to  help  us  to  it.  When 
we  find  out  an  idea  by  whose  intervention  we  discover  the 
connexion  .  of  two  others,  this  is  a  revelation  from  Gk>d  to 
us,  by  the  voice  of  reason;  for  we  then  come  to  know  a 
truth  that  we  did  not  know  before.  When  C^od  declares 
any  truth  to  us,  this  is  a  revelation  to  us  by  the  voice  of 
his  Spirit,  and  we  are  advanced  in  our  knowledge.  But 
in  neither  of  these  do  we  receive  our  light  or  knowledge 
from  maxima  But  in  the  one,  the  things  themselves  afford 
it,  and  we  see  the  truth  in  them  by  perceiving  their  agree- 
ment or  disagreement:  in  the  other,  God  himself  affords  it 
immediately  to  us,  and  we  see  the  truth  of  what  he  says  in 
his  unerring  veracity. 

3.  They  are  not  of  use  to  help  men  forward  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  sciences,  or  new  discoveries  of  yet  unknown 
tmtha  Mr.  Newton,  in  his  never  enough  to  be  admired 
booky  has  demonstrated  several  propositions,  which  are  so 
many  new  truths,  before  unknown  to  the  world,  and  are 
farther  advances  in  mathematical  knowledge :  but,  for  tlie 
discovery  of  these,  it  was  not  the  general  maxims,  what  is, 
is;  or,  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part,  or  the  like,  that 
hdped  him.  These  were  not  the  clues  that  led  him  into 
the  discovery  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  those  propo- 
ntiona  Nor  was  it  by  them  that  he  got  the  knowledge 
of  those  demonstrations;  but  by  finding  out  intermediate 
ideas  that  showed  the  agreement  or  disagrement  of  the  ideasi 
aa  expressed  in  the  propositions  he  demonstrated.  This 
is  the  greatest  exercise  and  improvement  of  human  \mder- 
ftinding  in  the  enlarging  of  knowledge,  and  advancing  tho 

VOL.  n.  p 
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Bcienoes;  wherein  they  are  far  encnigh  from  reoeiving  any 
help  from  the  contemplation  of  th«»e  or  the  like  magnified 
maxims.  Wonld  those  who  have  this  traditional  admiration 
of  these  propositions,  that  they  think  no  step  can  be  made 
in  knowledge  without  the  support  of  an  axiom,  no  stone 
laid  in  the  building  of  the  sciences  without  a  general  maxim, 
but  distinguish  between  the  method  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  of  communicating — ^between  the  meUiod  of  raising  any 
science  and  that  of  teaching  it  to  others,  as  fu*  as  it  is  ad-> 
vanoed — they  would  see  that  those  general  maxims  were 
not  the  foundations  on  which  the  first  discoverers  raised 
their  admirable  structures,  nor  the  keys  that  unlocked  and 
opened  those  secrets  of  knowledge.  Though  aflerwardsy 
when  schoob  were  erected,  and  sciences  had  their  professors 
to  teach  what  others  had  found  out,  they  often  made  use 
of  maximsy  i  e.,  laid  down  certain  propositions  which  were 
self-evident,  or  to  be  received  for  true;  which  being  settled 
in  the  minds  of  their  scholars  as  unquestionable  verities, 
they  on  occasion  made  use  of,  to  convince  them  of  truths 
in  particular  instances  that  were  not  so  fiimiliar  to  their 
minds  as  those  general  axioms  which  had  before  been  in- 
culcated to  them,  and  carefully  settled  in  their  minds. 
Though  these  particular  instances,  when  well  reflected  on, 
are  no  less  self-evident  to  the  understanding  than  the  general 
maxims  brought  to  confirm  them :  and  it  was  in  those  par- 
ticular instances  that  the  first  discoverer  found  the  truth, 
without  the  help  of  the  general  maxims ;  and  so  may  any  one 
else  do,  who  with  attention  considers  theuL 

To  come,  therefore,  to  the  use  that  is  made  of  maxims. 

1.  They  are  of  use,  as  has  been  observed,  in  the  ordinary 
methods  of  teaching  sciences  as  &r  as  they  are  advanced  j 
but  of  little  or  none  in  advancing  them  further. 

2.  They  are  of  use  in  disputes,  for  the  silencing  of  ob- 
stinate wranglers,  and  bringing  those  contests  to  some  con- 
clusion. Whether  a  need  of  them  to  that  end  came  not  in 
the  manner  following,  I  crave  leave  to  inquire.  The  schools 
having  made  disputation  the  touchstone  of  men's  abilities, 
and  tibe  criterion  of  knowledge,  adjudged  victory  to  him 
that  kept  the  field ;  and  he  that  had  the  last  word  was  con- 
cluded to  have  the  better  of  the  argument,  if  not  of  the 
causa     But  because  by  this  means  thero  was  like  to  be 
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110  decision  between  skilful  combatants,  whilst  one  never 
fidled  of  a  medios  terminus  to  prove  any  proposition ;  and 
the  other  could  as  constantly,  without  or  with  a  distinction, 
deny  the  major  or  minor;  to  prevent,  as  much  as  could  be, 
running  out  of  disputes  into  an  endless  train  of  syllogisms, 
certain  general  propositions — most  of  them,  indeed,  self- 
evident — were  introduced  into  the  schools;  which  being 
Budi  as  all  men  allowed  and  agreed  in,  were  looked  on  as 
graieral  measures  of  truth,  and  served  instead  of  principles 
(where  the  disputants  had  not  lain  down  any  other  between 
them)  beyond  which  there  was  no  going,  and  which  must 
not  be  receded  fin)m  by  either  sid&  And  thus  these  maxims 
getting  the  name  of  principles,  beyond  which  men  in  dis- 
pute could  not  retreat,  were  by  mistake  taken  to  be  ori- 
ginals and  sources,  from  whence  all  knowledge  began,  aud 
the  foundations  whereon  the  sciences  were  built.  Because 
when  in  their  disputes  they  came  to  any  of  these,  they 
stopped  there,  and  went  no  further,  the  matter  was  deter- 
mined. But  how  much  this  is  a  mistake,  hath  been  already 
shown. 

This  method  of  the  schools,  which  have  been  thought  the 
fountains  of  knowledge,  introduced,  as  I  suppose,  the  like  use 
of  these  mayjms  into  a  great  part  of  conversation  out  of  the 
schools,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  cavillers,  whom  any  one  is 
excused  from  arguing  any  longer  with,  when  they  den} 
these  general  self-evident  principles  received  by  all  reason- 
aUe  men  who  have  once  thought  of  them :  but  yet  their  use 
herein  is  but  to  put  an  end  to  wrangling.     They  in  truth, 
when  urged  in  such  cases,  teach  nothing:  that  is  already 
done  by  the  intermediate  ideas  made  use  of  in  the  debate, 
whoBe  connexion  may  be  seen  without  the  help  of  tho^e 
maxims,  and  so  the  truth  known  before  the  maxim  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  argument  brought  to  a  first  principle.     Men 
would  give  off  a  wrong  argument  before  it  came  to  that,  if 
in  their  disputes  they  propoised  to  themselves  the  finding  and 
embracing  of  truth,  and  not  a  contest  for  victory.     And 
thus  maxims  have  their  use  to  put  a  stop  to  their  perverse- 
ness,  whose  ingenuity  should  have  yielded  sooner.     But  the 
method  of  the  schoob  having  allowed  and  encouraged  men 
to  oppose  and  resist  evident  tiuth  till  they  are  baffled,  i.  c.^ 
till  they  are  reduced  to  contradict  themselves  or  some  esta- 
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blished  principle ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  not  in 
civil  conveDation  be  ashamed  of  that  which  an  the  schools  is 
counted  a  virtue  and  a  glory,  obstinately  to  maintain  that 
side  of  the  question  they  have  chosen,  whether  true  or  fidse^ 
to  the  last  extremity,  even  after  conviction.  A  strange  way 
to  attain  truth  and  knowledge,  and  that  which  I  thmk  the 
rational  part  of  mankind,  not  corrupted  by  education,  ooidd 
scarce  believe  should  ever  be  admitted  amongst  the  lovers 
of  truth,  and  students  of  religion  or  nature,  or  introduced 
into  the  seminaries  of  those  who  are  to  propagate  the 
truths  of  religion  or  philosophy  amongst  the  ignorant  and 
unconvinced.  How  much  such  a  way  of  learning  is  like 
to  turn  young  men*s  minds  from  the  sincere  search  and 
love  of  truth; — nay,  and  to  make  them  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  such  thing — or,  at  least,  worth  the  adhering 
to— I  shall  not  now  inquire.  This  I  think,  that,  bating 
those  places,  which  brought  the  peripatetic  philosophy  into 
their  schools,  where  it  continued  many  ages,  without  teach- 
ing the  world  anything  but  the  art  of  wrangling,  these 
maxims  were  nowhere  thought  the  foundations  on  which 
the  sciences  were  built,  nor  tlie  great  helps  to  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge. 

As  to  these  general  maxims,  therefore,  they  are,  as  I  have 
said,  of  great  use  in  disputes,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  wrang- 
lers; but  not  of  much  use  to  the  discoveiy  of  unknown 
truths,  or  to  help  the  mind  forwards  in  its  search  after 
knowledge.  For  who  ever  began  to  build  his  knowledge  on 
this  general  proposition,  what  is,  is;  or,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be:  and  firom  either  of 
these,  as  from  a  principle  of  science,  deduced  a  Bjnt&m  of 
useful  knowledge?  Wrong  opinions  often  involving  coDr 
tradictions,  one  of  these  maxims,  as  a  touchstone,  may  serve 
well  to  show  whither  they  lead.  But  yet,  however  fit  to  lay 
open  the  absurdity  or  mistake  of  a  man's  reasoning  or 
opinion,  they  are  of  very  little  use  for  enlightening  the 
understanding :  and  it  will  not  be  found  that  the  mind  re- 
ceites  much  help  from  them  in  its  progress  in  knowledge^ 
which  would  be  neither  less,  nor  less  certain,  were  these  two 
general  propositions  never  thought  on.  It  is  true,  as  I  have 
said,  they  sometimes  serve  in  argumentation  to  stop  a 
wrangler's  mouthy   by  showing  the  absurdity  of  what  he 
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ith,  and  by  exposing  him  to  the  shame  of  contradicting 
what  all  the  world  knows,  and  he  himself  cannot  but  own 
to  be  true.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  show  a  man  that  he  in 
in  an  error,  and  another  to  put  him  in  possession  of  truth; 
and  I  would  fain  know  what  truths  these  two  propositions 
are  able  to  teach,  and  by  their  influence  make  us  know, 
which  we  did  not  know  before,  or  could  not  know  without 
them.  Let  us  reason  from  them  as  well  as  we  can,  they  are 
only  about  identical  predications,  and  influence,  if  any  at 
all,  none  but  such.  Each  particular  proposition  concerning 
identity  or  diversity  is  as  clearly  and  certainly  known  in 
itself,  if  attended  to,  as  either  of  these  general  ones;  only 
:he8e  general  ones,  as  serving  in  all  cases,  are  therefore  more 
inculcated  and  insisted  on.  As  to  other  less  general  maxims, 
many  of  them  are  no  more  than  bare  verbal  propositions, 
and  teach  us  nothing  but  the  respect  and  import  of  names 
one  to  another.  "The  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts:" — 
what  real  truth,  I  beseech  you,  does  it  teach  us?  What 
more  is  contained  in  that  maxim,  than  what  the  signiflcation 
of  the  word  totum,  or  the  whole,  does  of  itself  import?  And 
be  that  knows  that  the  word  whole  stands  for  what  is  made 
np  of  all  ifcs  parts,  knows  very  little  less  than  that  the  whole; 
is  equal  to  sdl  its  parts.  And,  upon  the  same  ground,  I 
think  that  this  propositon,  "  A  hill  is  higher  than  a  valley,** 
and  several  the  like,  may  also  pass  for  maxims.  But  yet 
Blasters  of  mathematics,  when  they  would,  as  teachers  of 
what  they  know,  initiate  others  in  that  science,  do  not  with- 
out reason  place  this  and  some  other  such  maxims  at  the 
entrance  of  their  systems;  that  their  scholars,  having  in  the 
beginning  perfectly  acquainted  their  thoughts  with  these 
propositions  made  in  such  general  terms,  may  be  used  tc 
make  such  reflections,  and  have  these  more  general  propo- 
rtions, as  formed  rules  and  sayings,  ready  to  apply  to  aU 
particular  cases.  Not  that  if  they  be  equally  weighed,  they 
are  more  clear  and  evident  than  the  particular  instances 
they  are  brought  to  confirm ;  but  that,  being  more  familiar 
to  the  mind,  the  very  naming  them  is  enough  to  satisfy  the 
understanding.  But  this,  I  say,  is  more  from  our  custom 
of  using  them,  and  the  establishment  they  have  got  in  our 
zuinds  by  our  often  thinking  of  them,  than  from  the  diflfereut 
evidence  of  the  things.     But  before  custov.  has  settled  mo- 
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thocU  of  thinking  and  reasoning  in  our  minds,  I  am  apt  to 
imagine  it  is  quite  otherwise;  and  that  the  child,  when  a 
part  of  his  apple  is  taken  away,  knows  it  better  in  that 
particular  instance,  than  by  this  general  proposition,  ^  The 
whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts;"  and  that,  if  one  of  these 
have  need  to  be  confirmed  to  him  by  the  other,  the  general 
has  more  need  to  be  let  into  his  mind  by  the  particular,  than 
the  particular  by  the  general  For,  in  particulai's,  our 
knowledge  begins,  and  so  spreads  itself,  by  degrees,  to  gene- 
rals. Though  afterwards  the  mind  takes  the  quite  contrary 
course,  and  having  drawn  its  knowledge  into  as  general  pro- 
positions as  it  can,  makes  those  familiar  to  its  thoughts,  and 
accustoms  itself  to  have  recourse  to  them,  as  to  the  standards 
of  truth  and  falsehood.  By  which  &miliar  use  of  them — as 
rules  to  measure  the  truth  of  other  propositions — it  comes  in 
time  to  be  thought,  that  more  particular  propositions  have 
their  truth  and  evidence  firom  their  conformity  to  these 
more  general  ones,  which  in  discourse  and  argumentation 
are  so  frequently  urged,  and  constantly  admitted.  And 
this  I  think  to  be  the  reason  why  amongst  so  many  self- 
evident  propositions,  the  most  general  only  have  had  the  title 
of  maxims. 

12.  Maxims,  if  Care  he  not  taken  in  the  Um  of  Wardi,  may 
prove  Contradictions.— One  thing  further,  I  think,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  observe  concerning  these  general  maxims^ 
that  they  are  so  far  from  improving  or  establishing  our 
minds  in  true  knowledge,  that  if  our  notions  be  wrong,  loose, 
or  unsteady,  and  we  resign  up  our  thoughts  to  the  sound  of 
words,  rather  than  ^x  them  on  settled,  determined  ideas  of 
things ;  I  say,  these  general  maxims  will  serve  to  confirm  us 
in  mistakes ;  and  in  such  a  way  of  use  of  words,  which  is  most 
common,  will  serve  to  prove  contradictions:  v. g.,  he  that 
with  Descartes  shall  frame  in  his  mind  an  idea  of  what  ho 
calls  body  to  be  nothing  but  extension,*  may  easily  demon- 
strate that  there  is  no  vacuum,  i  e.,  no  space  void  of  body, 
by  this  maxim,  *<  What  is,  is.**  For  the  idea  to  which  ho 
annexes  the  name  body,  being  bare  extenidon,  his  knowledge 
that  space  cannot  1)0  without  body,  is  certain.  For  he 
knows  his  own  idea  of  extension  clearly  and  distinctly,  and 
knows  that  it  is  what  it  is,  and  not  another  idea,  though  it 

*  See  note^  Book  II.  oh  uii.  p.  288.— E& 
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be  called  by  these  three  names :  extenmon,  body,  space. 
Which  three  words,  standing  for  one  and  the  same  idea, 
may,  no  doubt,  with  the  same  evidence  and  certainty  be 
affirmed  one  of  another,  as  each  of  itself :  and  it  is  as  certain^ 
that,  whilst  I  use  them  all  to  stand  for  one  and  the  same 
idea,  this  predication  is  as  true  and  identical  in  its  significa- 
tion, that  space  is  body,  as  this  predication  is  true  and 
idantioal,  that  body  is  body,  both  in  signification  and  sound. 

13.  Intkmee  in  Vctcuum, — But  if  another  should  come 
and  make  to  himself  another  idea,  different  from  Descartes's, 
of  the  thing,  which  yet  with  Descartes  he  calls  by  the  same 
name  body,  and  make  his  idea,  which  he  expresses  by  the 
word  body,  to  be  of  a  thing  that  hath  both  extension  and 
Holidity  together;  he  will  as  easily  demonstrate,  that  there 
may  be  a  vacuum  or  space  without  a  body,  as  Descartes  de- 
monstrated the  contrary;  because  the  idea  to  which  he  gives 
the  name  space  being  barely  the  simple  one  of  extension,  and 
ihe  idea  to  which  he  gives  the  name  body  being  the  complex 
idea  of  extension  and  resistibility  or  solidity,  together  in  the 
same  subject,  these  two  ideas  are  not  exactly  one  and  the 
same^  but  in  the  understanding  as  distinct  as  the  ideas  of 
one  and  two,  white  and  black,  or  as  of  corporeity  and 
humanity,  if  I  may  use  those  barbarous  terms;  and  therefore 
the  predication  of  them  in  our  minds,  or  in  words  standing 
for  them,  is  not  identical,  but  the  negation  of  them  one  of 
another;  viz.,  this  proposition:  Extension  or  space  is  not 
body,  is  as  true  and  evidently  certain  as  this  maxim.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,  can  make 
any  proposition. 

14.  They  prove  not  the  Existence  of  Things  without  us, — 
But  yet,  though  both  these  propositions  (as  you  see)  may  be 
equally  demonstrated,  viz.,  that  there  may  be  a  vacuum,  and 
that  there  cannot  be  a  vacuum,  by  these  two  certain  prin- 
ciples, viz.,  what  is,  is ;  and  the  same  thing  cannot  be  and 
not  be:  yet  neither  of  these  principles  will  serve  to  prove  to 
us,  that  any  or  what  bodies  do  exist;  for  that  we  are  lefl  to 
our  senses  to  discover  to  us  as  fkr  as  they  can.  Those 
miiversal  and  self-evident  principles  being  only  our  constant, 
dear,  and  distinct  knowledge  of  our  own  ideas,  more  general 
or  comprehensive,  can  assure  us  of  nothing  that  passes  with- 
out the  mind:  their  certainty  is  founded  only  upon  the 
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knowledge  We  have  of  each  idea  by  itself,  and  of  itn  di»- 
tinction  from  othei's;  about  which  we  cannot  be  mistaken 
whilst  they  are  in  our  minds,  though  we  may  be  and 
often  are  mistaken  when  we  retain  the  names  without  the 
ideas ;  or  use  them  confusedly,  sometimee  for  one  and  somo- 
times  for  another  idea.  In  which  cases  the  force  of  these 
axioms,  reaching  only  to  the  sound,  and  not  the  signification 
of  the  words,  serves  only  to  lead  us  into  confusion,  mistake^ 
and  error.  It  is  to  show  men  that  these  maxims,  however 
cried  up  for  the  great  guards  of  truth,  will  not  secure  them 
from  error  in  a  careless,  loose  use  of  their  words,  that  I  have 
made  this  remark.  In  all  that  is  here  suggested  concerning 
their  little  use  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  or  dan- 
gerous use  in  undetermined  ideas,  I  have  been  far  enough 
from  saying  or  intending  they  should  be  laid  aside,  as  some 
have  been  too  forward  to  charge  me.  I  affirm  them  to 
be  truths,  self-evident  truths,  and  so  cannot  be  laid  aside. 
As  far  as  their  influence  will  reach,  it  is  in  vain  to  en- 
deavour, nor  will  I  attempt  to  abridge  it  But  yet,  with- 
out any  injury  to  truth  or  knowledge,  I  may  have  reason 
to  think  their  use  is  not  answerable  to  the  great  stress 
vhich  seems  to  be  laid  on  them ;  and  I  may  warn  men  not 
to  make  an  ill  use  of  them,  for  the  confirming  themselves 
in  errors. 

15.  Their  Application  dangeroua  abotU  cofnplex  Ideas. — 
But  let  them  be  of  what  use  they  will  in  verbal  propositions^ 
they  cannot  discover  or  prove  to  us  the  least  Imowledge  of 
the  nature  of  substances,  as  they  are  found  and  exist  without 
\is,  any  briber  than  grounded  on  experience.  And  though 
the  consequence  of  these  two  propositions,  called  principles, 
bo  very  clear,  and  their  use  not  cUtngerous  or  hurtful,  in  the 
probation  of  such  things,  wherein  there  is  no  need  at  all  of 
them  for  proof,  but  such  as  are  clear  by  themselves  without 
them,  viz.,  where  our  ideas  are  determined,  and  known  by 
the  names  that  stand  for  them :  yet  when  these  principles, 
viz.,  what  is,  is,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be 
and  not  to  be,  are  made  use  of  in  the  probation  of  pro- 
positions, wherein  are  words  standing  for  complex  ideas; 
V.  g.,  man,  horse,  gold,  virtue ;  there  they  are  of  infinite 
danger,  and  most  commonly  make  men  receive  and  retain 
fidsehood  for  manifest  truth,    and  uncertainty  for  dein<m« 
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'stimticm;  upon  which  follow  enx>r,  obstinacy,  and  all  the 
mischiefs  that  can  happen  from  wrong  reasoning.  Th6 
reason  whereof  is  not  that  these  principles  are  less  true,  Of 
of  leRS  force  in  proving  propositions  made  of  terms  standing 
for  complex  ideas,  than  where  the  propositions  are  about 
simple  ideas.  But  because  men  mistake  generally,  thinking 
that  where  the  same  terms  are  preserved,  the  propositions 
are  about  the  same  things,  though  the  ideas  they  st^ind  for 
are  in  truth  different ;  therefore  these  maxims  are  made  use 
of  to  support  those  which  in  sotmd  and  appearance  are  con- 
tradictory propositions;  as  is  clear  in  the  demonstrations 
above-mentioned  about  a  vacuum :  so  that  whilst  men  take 
words  for  things,  as  usually  they  do,  these  maxims  may  and 
do  commonly  serve  to  prove  contradictory  propositions;  as 
shall  yet  be  further  made  manifest. 

1 6.  Instance  in  Man. — For  instance,  let  man  be  that  con- 
cerning which  you  would  by  these  first  principles  demon- 
strate anything,  and  we  shall  see,  that  so  far  as  demon* 
stration  is  by  these  principles,  it  is  only  vei*bal,  and  gives  us 
no  certain,  universal,  true  proposition  or  knowledge  of  any 
being  existing  without  us.  First,  a  child  having  framed  the 
idea  of  a  man,  it  is  probable  that  his  idea  is  just  like  that 
picture  which  the  painter  makes  of  the  visible  appearances 
joined  together ;  and  such  a  complication  of  ideas  together 
in  his  understanding,  makes  up  the  single  complex  idea 
which  hs  calls  man,  whereof  white  or  flesh-colour  in  England 
heing  one,  the  child  can  demonstrate  to  you  that  a  negro  is 
not  a  man,  because  white  colour  was  one  of  the  constant 
simple  ideas  of  the  complex  idea  he  calb  man ;  and  therefore 
he  can  demonstrate  by  the  principle,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,  that  a  negro  is  not  a  man ; 
thi  foundation  of  his  certainty  being  not  that  universal  propo- 
sition, which  perhaps  he  never  heard  nor  thought  of,  but  the 
dear,  distinct  perception  he  hath  of  his  own  simple  ideas  of 
black  and  white,  which  he  cannot  be  persuaded  to  take,  nor 
can  ever  mistake  one  for  another,  whether  he  knows  that 
maxim  or  no  :  and  to  this  child,  or  any  one  who  hath  such 
an  idea,  which  he  calls  man,  can  you  never  demonstrate  that 
a  man  hath  a  soul,  because  his  idea  of  man  includes  no  such 
notion  or  idea  in  it;  and  therefore,  to  him,  the  principle  of 
whttt  18^  is^  proves  not  this  matter,  but  it  depends  upua 
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ooUection  and  observation,  by  whlcb  he  is  to  make  bis  com- 
plex idea  called  man. 

17.  Secondly,  Another  that  hath  gone  further  in  filming 
and  collecting  the  idea  he  calls  man,  and  to  the  outwara 
shape  adds  laughter  and  rational  discourse,  may  demonstrate 
that  infants  and  changelings  are  no  men :  by  this  maxim,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be;  and  I 
have  discoursed  with  very  rational  men,  who  have  actually 
denied  that  they  are  men. 

18.  Thirdly,  Perhaps  another  makes  up  the  complex  idea 
which  he  calls  man,  only  out  of  the  ideas  of  body  in 
general,  and  the  powers  of  language  and  reason,  and  leaves 
out  the  shape  wholly ;  this  man  is  able  to  demonstrate  that 
a  man  may  have  no  hands,  but  be  quadrupes,  neither  of  those 
being  included  in  hb  idea  of  man:  and  in  whatever  body  or 
shape  he  found  speech  and  reason  joined,  that  was  a  man; 
because,  having  a  clear  knowledge  of  such  a  complex  idea, 
it  is  certain  that  what  is,  is. 

19.  LiUle  Use  of  them  Maximt  in  Proofs  where  we  have 

dear  and  distinct  Ideas, — So  that,  if  rightly  considered,  I 

think  we  may  say,  that  where  our  ideas  are  determined  in 

our  minds,  and  have  annexed  to  them  by  us  known  and 

steady  names  under  those  settled  determinations,  there  is 

little  need,  or  no  use  at  all  of  these  maxims,  to  prove  the 

agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  them.     Ho  that  cannot 

diiscem  the  truth  or  fidsehood  of  such  propositions  without 

the  help  of  these  and  the  like  maxims,  will  not  be  helped  by 

these  maxims  to  do  it ;  since  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  know 

the  truth  of  these  maxims  themselves  without  proof,  if  he 

cannot  know  the  truth  of  others  without  proo(  which  are  as 

self-evident  as  these.     Upon  this  ground  it  is,  that  intuitive 

knowledge  neither  requires  nor  admits  any  proo(  one  part 

of  it  more  than  another.     He  that  will  suppose  it  does,  takes 

away  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  and  certair.ty;  and  he 

that  needs  any  proof  to  make  him  certain,  and  give  his 

assent  to  this  proposition,  that  two  are  equal  to  two,  will 

also  have  need  of  a  proof  to  make  him  admit,  that  what  is, 

is.     He  that  needs  a  probation  to  convince  him  that  two  are 

not  three,  that  white  is  not  black,  that  a  triangle  is  not  a 

oirde,  d^,  or  any  other  two  deteioiined,  distinct  ideas  aro 

Qol  one  and  the  same,  will  need  \1bo  a  demonstration  to 
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ccHiTiiioe  him  that  it  is  impoesihle  for  the  same  thing  to  be 
and  not  to  be. 

20.  Thdr  Ute  dangerous^  wher^  Qwr  Ideas  aro  oonjuaed. — 
And  88  these  maxims  are  of  little  use  where  we  have  deter- 
mined ideas,  80  they  are,  as  I  have  showed,  of  dangerous 
oae  where  our  ideas  are  not  determined;  and  where  we  use 
worda  that  are  not  annexed  to  determined  ideas,  but  such 
aa  are  of  a  loose  and  wandering  signification,  sometimes 
standing  for  one,  and  sometimes  for  another  idea:  from 
which  follow  mistake  and  error,  which  these  maxims 
(brought  as  proofe  to  establish  propositions,  wherein  the 
ierma  stand  for  imdetermined  ideas)  do  by  their  authority 
e(Hifirm  and  rivet. 


CHAPTER  Till. 

OF  TRIFLINO  PBOPOBITIONS. 

1.  Some  PropotUiona  bring  no  Increaae  to  Ofwr  Knowlodge,-^ 
Whethsb  the  maxims  treated  of  in  the  forgoing  chapter  be 
of  that  use  to  real  knowledge  as  is  genertdly  supposed,  I 
leave  to  be  considered.  This,  I  think,  may  confidently  be 
affirmed,  that  there  are  universal  propositions,  which,  though 
they  be  certainly  true,  yet  they  add  no  light  to  our  under- 
standings, bring  no  increase  to  our  knowledge.     Such  are — 

2.  Asj  Fitity  identical  PropoeUume. — First,  All  purely 
identical  propositions.  These  obviously  and  at  first  blush 
appear  to  contain  no  instruction  in  them;  for  when  we 
affirm  the  said  term  of  itself,  whether  it  be  barely  verbal,  or 
whether  it  contains  any  dear  and  real  idea,  it  shows  us 
nothing  but  what  we  must  certainly  know  before,  whether 
such  a  proposition  be  either  made  by  or  proposed  to  us. 
Indeed,  that  most  general  one,  what  is,  is,  may  serve  some- 
times  to  show  a  man  the  absurdity  he  is  guilty  o^  when,  by 
circumlocution  or  equivocal  terms,  he  would  in  particular 
instances  deny  the  same  thing  of  itself;  because  nobody  will 
so  openly  bid  defiance  to  common  sense,  as  to  affirm  visible 
and  direct  contradictions  in  plain  words ;  or,  if  he  does,  a 
man  is  excused  if  he  breaks  off  any  further  discourse  with 
him.  But  yet  I  think  I  may  say,  that  neither  that  received 
maxim,  nor  any  other  identical  proposition,  teaches  ns  any* 
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thing ;  and  though  in  such  kind  of  propositions  this  great 
and  magnified  maxim,  boasted  to  be  the  foundation  of  de- 
monstration, may  be  and  often  is  made  use  of  to  confirm 
them,  yet  all  it  proves  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that 
the  same  word  may  with  great  certainty  be  affirmed  of  itself 
without  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  any  such  proposition;  and 
let  me  add,  also,  without  any  real  knowledge. 

3.  For  at  this  rate,  any  veiy  ignorant  person,  who  can  but 
make  a  proposition,  and  knows  what  he  means  when  he  says 
ay  or  no,  may  make  a  million  of  propositions  of  whose  truth 
he  may  be  in^Uibly  certain,  and  yet  not  know  one  thing  in  the 
world  thereby;  y,g.,  what  is  a  soul,  is  a  soul;  or,  a  soul  is  a 
soul;  a  spirit  is  a  spirit;  a  fetiche  is  a  fetiche,  &c.*  These 
all  being  equivalent  to  this  proposition,  viz.,  what  is,  is;  i.  e., 
what  hath  existence,  hath  existence,  or,  who  hath  a  soul, 
hath  a  soul.  What  is  this  more  than  trifling  with  words) 
It  is  but  like  a  monkey  shifting  his  oyster  irom  one  hand  to 
the  other:  and  had  he  but  words,  might  no  doubt  have  said, 
^Oyster  in  right  hand  is  subject,  and  ojrster  in  left  hand  is 
predicate  :**  and  so  might  have  made  a  self-evident  proposi- 
tion of  oyster,  Le.,  oyster  is  oyster;  and  yet,  with  all  this, 
not  have  been  one  whit  the  wiser  or  more  knowing :  and 
that  way  of  handling  the  matter  would  much  at  one  have 
satisfied  the  monkey's  hunger,  or  a  man's  understanding,  and 
they  would  have  improved  in  knowledge  and  bulk  together. 

I  know  there  are  some  who,  because  identical  propositions 
are  self-evident,  show  a  great  concern  for  them,  and  think 
they  do  great  service  to  philosophy  by  crying  them  up,  as  if 
in  them  was  contained  all  knowledge,  and  the  understand- 
ing were  led  into  all  tnith  by  them  only;  I  grant  as  for- 
wardly  as  any  one,  that  they  are  all  true  and  self-evident.     I 

*  The  objects  of  worship  amoog  the  people  of  Guinea,  and  the  interior 
of  Africa  generally,  except  where  the  Mahommedan  religion  prevails, 
are  denominated  Fetishes,  and  consist  of  the  first  objects  which,  on  issuing 
forth  from  their  huts,  they  behold  in  the  morning.  Sometimes  a  per- 
manent worship  appears  to  be  paid  to  particular  animals,  as  the  ox,  the 
goat,  with  several  kinds  of  birds.  Bocks,  too,  lakes,  trees,  and  foun- 
tains- share  the  indiscriminate  adoration  of  those  superstitious  lactt. 
See  Barbot's  Travels  in  Nigritia,  book  i.  c.  8 ;  b.  xi.  c.  2 — 6.  CressjCM 
conjectures,  with  much  probability,  that  the  animal  worship  of  the  Egyp* 
tians  was  of  African  origin,  and  derived  from  Fetischinu.  (ReL  de  1' An- 
tiquity LL  p.  500.)— Ed. 
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grant  further,  that  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  lies 
in  the  faculty  we  have  of  perceiving  the  same  idea  to  bo  the 
same,  and  of  discerning  it  from  those  that  are  different,  as  I 
have  shown  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  But  how  that  vin- 
licates  the  making  use  of  identical  propositions,  for  the  im- 
provement of  knowledge,  from  the  imputation  of  trifling,  I 
do  not  see.  Let  any  one  repeat,  as  often  as  he  pleases,  that 
the  will  is  the  will,  or  lay  what  stress  on  it  he  thinks  fit;  of 
what  use  is  this,  and  an  infinite  the  like  propositions,  for  the 
enlarging  our  knowledge?  Let  a  man  abound,  as  much  as 
the  plenty  of  words  which  he  has  will  permit,  in  such  pro- 
positions as  these :  a  law  is  a  law,  and  obligation  is  obliga- 
tion ;  right  is  right,  and  wrong  is  wrong ;  will  these  and  the 
like  ever  help  him  to  an  acquaintance  with  ethics,  or  instruct 
him  or  others  in  the  knowledge  of  morality?  Those  who 
know  not,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  know,  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  nor  the  measures  of  them,  can  with  as  much 
assurance  make,  and  infallibly  know  the  truth  of  these  and 
all  such  propositions,  as  he  that  is  best  instructed  in  morality 
can  do.  But  what  advance  do  such  propositions  give  in  the 
knowledge  of  anything  necessary  or  usefiil  for  their  conduct?' 

He  would  be  thought  to  do  little  less  than  trifle,  who,  for 
the  enlightening  the  understanding  in  any  part  of  knowledge, 
^ould  be  busy  with  identical  propositions,  and  insist  on  such 
maxims  as  these :  substance  is  substance,  and  body  is  body ;; 
a  vacuum  is  a  vacuum,  and  a  vortex  is  a  vortex ;  a  centaur 
is  a  centaur,  and  a  chimera  is  a  chimera,  kc  For  these  and 
all  such  are  equally  true,  equally  certain,  and  equally  self- 
evident.  But  yet  they  cannot  but  be  coimted  trifling,  when 
made  use  of  as  principles  of  instruction,  and  stress  laid  on 
them  as  helps  to  knowledge;  since  they  teach  nothing  but 
what  every  one  who  is  capable  of  discourse  knows  without 
being  told,  viz.,  that  the  same  term  is  the  same  term,  and  the 
same  idea  the  rame  idea.  And  upon  this  account  it  was 
that  I  formerly  did  and  do  still  think  the  offering  and  incul- 
cating such  propositions^  in  order  to  give  the  imderstanding 
any  new  light  or  inlet  into  the  knowl^ge  of  things,  no  better 
than  trifling. 

Instmction  lies  in  something  very  different;  and  he  thai 
votild  enlarge  his  own  or  another's  mind  to  truths  he  doeb 
not'  yet  know,  must  find  out  iatermediate  ideas,  and  thea 
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lay  them  in  such  order  one  by  another,  that  the  understand- 
ing may  see  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  those  in 
question.  Propositions  that  do  this  are  instructive;  but  they 
are  far  from  such  as  affirm  the  same  term  of  itself;  which 
is  no  way  to  advance  one's  self  or  others  in  any  sort  of  know- 
ledge. It  no  more  helps  to  that,  than  it  would  help  any 
one  in  his  learning  to  read,  to  have  such  propositions  as 
these  inculcated  to  him.  An  A  is  an  A,  and  a  B  is  a  B ; 
which  a  man  may  know  as  well  as  any  schoolmaster,  and 
yet  never  be  able  to  read  a  word  as  long  as  he  lives.  Nor 
do  these  or  any  such  identical  propositions  help  him  one  jot 
forwards  in  the  skill  of  reading,  let  him  make  what  use  of 
them  he  can. 

If  those  who  blame  my  calling  them  trifling  propofdtiona 
had  but  read  and  been  at  the  pains  to  understand  what  I 
have  above  writ  in  very  plain  English,  they  could  not  but 
have  seen  that  by  identical  propositions  I  mean  only  such, 
wherein  the  same  term,  impoHing  the  same  idea,  is  affirmed 
of  itself;  which  I  take  to  be  the  proper  signification  of  iden- 
tical propositions :  and  concerning  all  such,  I  think  I  may 
c(Mitinue  safely  to  say,  that  to  propose  them  as  instructive 
is  no  better  than  trifling.  For  no  one  who  has  the  use  of 
reason  can  miss  them,  where  it  is  necessary  they  should  be 
taken  notice  of;  nor  doubt  of  their  truth  when  he  does  take 
notice  of  them. 

But  if  men  will  call  propositions  identical,  wherein  the 
same  term  is  not  affirmed  of  itself,  whether  they  speak  more 
properly  than  I,  others  must  judge :  this  is  certain,  all  that 
they  say  of  propositions  that  are  not  identical  in  my  sense, 
concerns  not  me  nor  what  I  have  said ;  all  that  I  have  said 
relating  to  those  propositions  wherein  the  same  term  is 
affirmcMi  of  itself:  and  I  would  fain  see  an  instance  wherein 
any  such  can  be  made  use  o^  to  the  advantage  and  improve- 
ment of  any  one*s  knowledge.  Instances  of  other  kinds, 
whatever  use  may  be  made  of  them,  concern  not  me,  as  not 
being  such  as  I  call  identical 

4.  Secondly,  When  a  Pari  of  <my  complex  Idea  %e  predi^ 
cated  of  the  Whole. — II.  Another  sort  of  trifling  propositions 
is,  when  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  is  predicated  of  Uie  name 
of  the  whole ;  a  part  of  the  definition  of  the  word  defined* 
Such  are  all  propoaitions  wherein  the  genus  is  predicated  of 
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the  speciesy  or  more  oomprehensive  of  leas  comproheDsive 
terma;  for  what  iuformation,  what  knowledge  carries  this 
proposition  in  it,  viz.,  Lead  is  a  metal  to  a  man  who  knows 
the  complex  idea  the  name  lead  stands  fori  all  the  simple 
ideas  tliat  go  to  the  complex  one  signified  by  the  term  metal, 
being  nothing  but  what  he  before  comprehended  and  sig- 
nified by  the  name  lead.  Indeed,  to  a  man  that  knows  the 
signification  of  the  word  metal,  and  not  of  the  word  lead, 
it  is  a  shorter  way  to  explain  the  signification  of  the  word 
lead,  by  saying  it  is  a  metal,  which  at  once  expresses  several 
of  its  simple  ideas,  than  to  enumerate  them  one  by  one, 
telling  him  it  is  a  body  very  heavy,  fusible,  and  malleable. 

5.  As  Fart  of  the  DefinUion  of  the  Term  defined, — Alike 
trifling  it  is  to  predicate  any  other  part  of  the  definition  of 
the  term  defined,  or  to  affirm  any  one  of  the  simple  ideas 
of  a  complex  one  of  the  name  of  the  whole  complex  idea; 
wsy  All  gold  is  fusible.  For  fusibility  being  one  of  the 
simple  ideas  that  goes  to  the  making  up  the  complex  one 
the  sound  gold  stands  for,  what  can  it  be  but  playing  with 
aoonds,  to  aflSrm  that  of  the  name  gold,  which  is  compre- 
hended in  its  recejv^  ^Igpificationl  It  would  be  thought 
littie  better  than  ridiculous  to  affirm  gravely,  as  a  truth  of 
moment,  that  gold  is  vellow;  and  I  see  not  how  it  is  any 
Jot  more  material  to  say  it  is  fusible,  unless  that  quality  be 
left  out  of  the  complex  idea,  of  which  the  sound  gold  is  the 
mark  in  ordinary  speech.  What  instruction  can  it  carry 
with  it,  to  tell  one  that  which  he  hath  been  told  already,  or 
he  is  supposed  to  know  before)  For  I  am  supposed  to  know 
the  signification  of  the  word  another  uses  to  me,  or  else  he 
18  to  tell  me.  And  if  I  know  that  the  name  gold  stands  for 
this  complex  idea  of  body,  yellow,  heavy,  fusible,  malleable, 
it  will  not  much  instruct  me  to  put  it  solemnly  afterwards 
in  a  proposition,  and  gravely  say,  all  gold  is  fusible.  Such 
propositions  can  only  serve  to  show  the  disingenuity  of  one 
who  will  go  firom  the  definition  of  his  own  terms,  by  re- 
minding him  sometimes  of  it;  but  carry  no  knowledge 
with  them,  but  of  the  signification  of  words,  xiowever  certain 
they  be. 

6.  Inatcmce^  Man  and  Palfrey, — "Every  man  is  an  animal, 
or  living  body,  is  as  certain  a  proposition  as  can  be;  but  no 

oondudng  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  than  to  ny ,  n 
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peilfrey  ia  an  ambling  horse,  or  a  neighing,  ambling  oniniM^ 
both  being  only  about  the  signification  of  words,  and  make 
me  know  but  this :  that  body,  sense,  and  motion,  or  power 
of  sensation  and  moving,  are  three  of  those  ideas  that  I 
always  comprehend  and  signify  by  the  word  man :  and  where 
they  are  not  to  be  found  together,  the  name  man  belongs 
not  to  that  thing :  and  so  of  the  other,  that  body,  sense,  an« 
a  certain  way  of  going,  with  a  certain  kind  of  voice,  ara 
some  of  those  ideas  which  I  always  compreheud,  and  signify 
by  the  word  palfi*ey;  and  when  they  are  not  to  be  found 
jbogether,  the  name  palfrey  belongs  not  to  that  thing.  It 
is  just  the  same,  and  to  the  same  purpose,  when  any  term 
standing  for  any  one  or  more  of  the  simple  ideas,  that  alto- 
gether make  up  that  complex  idea  which  is  called  man,  is 
liffirmed  of  the  term  man :  v.  g.,  suppose  a  Roman  signified 
by  the  woixl  homo  all  these  distinct  ideas  united  in  one  sub- 
ject, ^'  corporietafi,  sensibilitas,  potentia  se  movendi  ration- 
alitas,  risibilitas;**  he  might,  no  doubt,  with  great  certainty, 
universally  affirm  one,  more,  or  all  of  these  together  of  the 
word  homo,  but  did  no  more  than  say  that  the  word  homo^ 
in  his  country,  comprehended  in  its  signification  all  these 
ideas.  Much  like  a  romance  knight,  who  by  the  word 
palfrey  signified  these  ideas:  body  of  a  certain  figure,  four- 
legged,  with  sense,  motion,  ambling,  neighing,  white,  used 
to  have  a  woman  on  his  back,  might  with  the  same  certainty 
universally  affirm  also  any  or  all  of  these  of  the  word  [lal- 
^y :  but  did  thereby  teach  no  .more,  but  that  the  word 
palfrey,  in  his  or  romance  language,  stood  for  all  these,  and 
was  not  to  be  applied  to  anything  where  any  of  these  was 
wanting.  But  he  that  shall  tell  me,  that  in  whatever  thing 
sense,  motion*  reason,  and  laughter,  were  imited,  that  thing 
had  actually  a  notion  of  God,  or  would  be  cast  into  a  sleep 
by  ojuum,  made  indeed  an  instructive  proposition;  because 
neither  having  the  notion  of  God,  nor  being  cast  into  sleep 
by  opium,  being  contained  in  the  idea  signified  by  the  word 
man,  we  are  by  such  propositions  taught  something  mora 
than  barely  what  the  woid  man  stands  for,  and  therefore 
the  knowledge  contained  in  it  is  more  than  verbal 

7.  For  thU  teaches  btU  the  Signification  of  Worde. — Before 
a  man  makes  any  proposition,  he  is  supposed  to  understand 
tha  terms  he  uses  in  it,  or  else  he  talks  like  a  perrot^  only 
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making  a  noinA  by  imitation,  and  framing  certain  sounds^ 
which  he  has  learnt  of  others;  but  not  as  a  rational  creature, 
using  them  for  signs  of  ideas  which  he  has  in  lus  mind. 
The  hearer  also  is  supposed  to  understand  the  terms  as  the 
speaker  uses  them,  or  else  he  talks  jargon,  and  makes  an 
unintelligible  noise.  And  therefore  he  trifles  with  words 
who  makes  such  a  proposition,  which,  when  it  is  made,  con 
tains  no  more  than  one  of  the  terms  does,  and  which  a  mab 
was  supposed  to  know  before;  t.  g.,  a  triangle  hath  three 
sides,  or  saffiron  ii  yellow.  And  this  is  no  ftlrther  tolerable, 
than  where  a  man  goes  to  explain  his  terms  to  one  who 
is  supposed  or  declares  himself  not  to  understand  him  ;  and 
then  it  teaches  only  the  signification  of  that  word,  and  the 
use  of  that  sign. 

8.  But  no  real  KnowUdge, — ^We  can  know  then  the  truth 
ci  two  sorts  of  propositions  with  perfect  certainty :  the  ono 
is,  of  those  trifling  propositions  which  have  a  certainty  in 
(hem,  but  it  is  only  a  verbal  certainty,  but  not  instruc- 
tive. And,  secondly,  we  can  know  the  truth,  and  so  may 
be  certain  in  propositions,  which  afi&rm  something  of  another,  .  ^  . 
whidi  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  its  precise  complex  idea,  jCtufo  fifHt* 
j)ut_not  contained  in  it :  as  that  the  external  angle  of  all  tri* 
^gles  is  bigger  l^im  either  of  the  opposite  internal  angles, 

which  relation  of  the  outward  angle  to  either  of  the  oppo 
site  internal  angles,  making  no  part  of  the  complex  idea 
sigi^ifled  by  the  name  triangle,  thils  is  a  real  truth,  and  con- 
veys with  it  instructive  real  knowledge. 

9.  GemomL  ProposUiona  concerning  SvhaUmcea  are  often 
triftinfr, — We  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of  what  combina- 
tions  there  be  of  simple  ideas  existing  together  in  substances^ 
but  by  our  senses,  we  cannot  make  any  universal  certain  pro* 
positions  concerning  them,  any  further  than  our  nominal 
essences  lead  us ;  which  being  to  a  very  few  and  iuconsidei** 
able  truths,  in  respect  of  those  which  depend  on  tlieir  real 
constitutions^  the  general  propositions  that  are  made  about 
substances,  if  they  are  certain,  are  for  the  most  part  but 
trifling ;  and  if  they  are  instructive,  are  uncertain,  and  such 
as  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  their  real  truth,  how  much 
Aoever  constant  observation  and  analogy  may  assist  our  judg- 
xiusnt  in  guessing.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  one  may 
ottea  meet  with  very  clear  and  coherent  discourses,  that 

▼OL,   II.  o 
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Aiuonnt  yet  to  nothing.  For  it  is  plain,  that  names  of  sub- 
stantial beings,  as  weU  as  others,  as  £eu*  as  they  have  relative 
significations  affixed  to  them,  may,  with  great  truth,  ba 
joined  negatively  and  affirmatively  in  propositions,  as  their 
relative  definitions  make  them  fit  to  be  so  joined ;  and  pro- 
positions consisting  of  such  terms,  may,  with  the  same  clear- 
ness, be  deduced  one  from  another,  as  those  that  convey  the 
most  real  truths ;  and  all  this  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
nature  or  i*eality  of  things  existing  without  us.  By  this 
method  one  may  make  demonstrations  and  undoubted  propo- 
sitions in  words,  and  yet  thereby  advance  not  one  jot  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  things ;  v.  g.,  he  that  having  learnt 
these  following  words,  with  their  ordinary  mutual  relative 
acceptations  annexed  to  them ;  v.  g.  substance,  man,  animal, 
form,  sold,  vegetative,  sensitive,  rational,  may  make  several 
undoubted  propositions  about  the  soul,  without  knowing  at 
all  what  the  soid  really  is :  and  of  this  sort,  a  man  may 
find  an  infinite  number  of  propositions,  reasonings,  and  con- 
clusions, in  books  of  metaphysics,  school-divinity,  and  some 
sort  of  natural  philosophy ;  and,  afber  all,  know  as  little  of 
Qod,  spirits,  or  bodies,  as  he  did  before  he  set  out. 

10.  And  why, — He  that  hath  liberty  to  define,  Le.,  to 
determine  the  signification  of  lus  names  of  substances  (as 
certainly  eveiy  one  does  in  effect,  who  makes  them  stand  for 
nis  own  ideas,)  and  makes  their  significations  at  a  venture, 
taking  them  from  his  own  or  other  men's  femcies,  and  not 
fr^^m  an  examination  or  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  things 
themselves ;  may  with  little  trouble  demonstrate  them  one 
of  another,  according  to  those  several  respects  and  mutual 
relations  he  has  given  them  one  to  another ;  wherein,  how- 
ever things  agree  or  disagree  in  their  own  nature,  he  needs 
mind  nothing  but  his  own  notions,  with  the  names  he  hath 
bestowed  upon  them ;  but  thereby  no  more  increases  his  own 
knowledge  than  he  does  his  riches,  who,  taking  a  bag  of 
counters,  calls  one  in  a  certain  place  a  pound,  another  in 
another  place  a  shilling,  and  a  thiixl  in  a  third  place  a  penny ; 
and  so  proceeding,  may  undoubtedly  reckon  right,  and  cast 
up  a  great  sum,  according  to  his  counters  so  plaoed,  and 
standing  for  more  or  less  as  he  pleases,  without  being  one 
jot  the  richer,  or  without  even  knowing  how  much  a  pound, 
shilling,  or  penny  is,  but  only  that  one  is  contained  in  tbt 
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other  twenty  times,  and  contains  tbe  other  twelve :  which  a 
man  may  also  do  in  the  signification  of  words,  by  making 
them^  in  respect  of  one  another,  more  or  less,  or  equally 
comprehensive. 

1 1.  Thirdly,  Using  Words  va/rwusly  is  trifling  tmth  titetn, 
— Though  yet  concerning  most  words  used  in  discourses, 
equally  ai^mentative  and  controversial,  there  is  this  more  to 
be  complained  of,  which  is  the  worst  sort  of  trifling,  and 
which  sets  us  yet  further  from  the  certainty  of  knowledge 
we  hope  to  attain  by  them,  or  find  in  them  ;  viz.,  that  most 
writers  are  so  far  from  instructing  us  in  the  nature  and 
knowledge  of  things,  that  they  use  their  words  loosely  and 
uncertainly,  and  do  not,  by  using  them  constantly  and 
steadily  in  the  same  significations,  make  plain  and  clear 
deductions  of  words  one  from  another,  and  make  their  dis- 
courses coherent  and  clear,  (how  little  soever  they  were  in- 
structive,) which  were  not  difficult  to  do,  did  they  not  find  it 
convenient  to  shelter  their  ignorance  or  obstinacy  under  the 
obscurity  and  perplexedness  of  their  terms  :  to  which,  per- 
haps, inadvertency  and  ill  custom  do  in  many  men  much 
contribute. 

12.  Marks  of  verbal  Propositions, — To  conclude:  Barely 
Terbal  propositions  may  be  known  by  these  following 
marks: 

FredicaUon  in  AhstracL — I.  All  propositions,  wherein  two 
abstract  terms  are  affirmed  one  of  another,  are  barely  about 
the  signification  of  sounds.  For  since  no  abstract  idea  can 
be  the  same  with  any  other  but  itself,  when  its  abstract 
name  is  affirmed  of  any  other  term,  it  can  signify  no  more 
but  this :  that  it  may  or  ought  to  be  called  by  that  name, 
or  that  these  two  names  signify  the  same  idea.  Thus,  should 
any  one  say  that  parsimony  is  frugality,  that  gratitude  is 
justice,  that  this  or  that  action  is  or  is  not  temperate ;  how- 
ever specious  these  and  the  like  propositions  may  at  first 
sight  seem,  yet  when  we  come  to  press  them,  and  examine 
nicely  what  they  contain,  we  shall  find  that  it  all  amounts  to 
nothing  but  the  signification  of  those  terms. 

13.  Secondly^  A  Part  of  tha  Defmition  predicated  of  <my 
Term, — II.  All  propositions  wherein  a  |)art  of  the  complex 
idea  which  any  term  stands  for  is  predicated  of  that  term^ 
are  only  verbal ;  v.  g,,  to  say  that  gold  is  a  m^tal,  or  heavy 

q2 
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And  thtiB  all  propositionA  wherein  more  comprehentuve  words, 
called  genera,  are  affirmed  of  Buboixiinate  or  less  compre- 
hensive, called  species,  or  individualsy  are  barely  verbal. 

When  by  these  two  rules  we  have  examined  the  proposi- 
tions that  make  up  the  discourses  we  ordinarily  meet  with 
both  in  and  out  of  books^  we  shall  perhaps  fuad  that  a 
greater  part  of  them  than  is  usually  suspected  are  purely 
about  the  signification  of  words,  and  contain  nothing  in 
them  but  the  use  and  application  of  these  signs. 

This  I  think  I  may  lay  down  for  an  infallible  rule,  that^ 
wherever  the  distinct  idea  any  word  stands  for  is  not  known 
and  considered,  and  something  not  contained  in  the  idea  is 
not  affirmed  or  denied  of  it;  there  our  thoughts  stick  wholly 
in  sounds,  and  are  able  to  attain  no  real  truth  or  falsehood. 
This,  perhaps,  if  weU  heeded,  might  save  us  a  great  deal  of 
useless  amusement  and  dispute,  and  very  much  shorten  our 
trouble  and  wandering  in  the  search  of  real  and  true  know- 
ledge. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  CUB  KKOWLEDOE  OF  EXISTEMCEL 

1.  OeMral  certain  PropamtionB  concern  not  JExidenoe. — 
Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  the  essaofi^  of  things^ 
^^s^.^-'^^*^  which  being  only  abstract  ideas,  and  thereby  removed  in  our 
thoughts  horn,  particular  existence,  (that  being  the  propex 
operation  of  the  mind,  in  abstraction,  to  consider  an  idea 
under  no  other  existence  but  what  it  has  in  the  understand- 
ii\g,)  give!  us  no  knowledge  of  real  existence  at  alL  Where, 
by  the  way,  we  may  take  notice  t^t  nnivftraitl  pr^pf^iiinnnfty 

of  whose   truth   or   fa1y>^nr^  ya  o^n  h«.vft  g^i^j^i'n  ImnwlttHgw^ 

Cj^  concern  not  existence  :  and  further,  that  all  particulai*  affir- 


^V^  ^  J^ only  the  accidental  union  or  separation  of  ideas  in  things 
r^^^^.  existing,  which,  in  their  abstract  natures,  have  no  known 
/Or^iiJ^    necessary  union  or  repugnancy. 

1^    ^li^^         1,  A  threrfold  Knwdedge  of  i^icwfence.— But,  leaving  the 
/^  nature  of  propositions  and  different  ways  of  predication  to  bt 
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eoiuddered  merer  at  large  in  another  place,  let  na  proceed  now 

to  inquire  concerning  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 

things,  and  how  we  come  by  it.     I  saj,  then,  that  we  havo  g^        "7 

the  knowledge  of  our  own  existence  by  intuition;  of  the  ii'^'i^^^l 

existence  of  God  by  demonstration ;  and  of  other  things  b  w    l/^tr^^^j^  *v  l 

sensation  L 

3.  Owr  Knowledge  of  <mr  ovm  Existence  ia  Intuitive, — ^Ab 
for  our  own  existence,  we  perceive  it  so  plainly  and  so  cer- 
tainly, that  it  neither  needs  nor  is  capable  of  any  proof  For 
nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  us  than  our  own  existence  :  v 

I  think,  I  reason,  I  feel  pleasure  and  pain :  can  any  of  these  J(<^  ^ 
be  more  evident  to  me  than  my  own  existence  ?  If  I  doubt  of  wj  «/^^ 
all  other  things,  that  very  doubt  makes  me  perceive  my  own  r  !jU*^ 
existence,  and  will  not  suffer  me  to  doubt  of  that.     For  if  j^/^      ^  - 
I  know  I  feel  pain,  it  is  evident  I  have  as  certain  percep-  rU^i^ 
tion  of  my  own  existence,  as  of  the  existence  of  the  pain  I  lu^^ 
feel :  or  if  I  know  I  doubt,  I  have  as  certain  perception  ^^/^Ap>Ct^' 
the  existence  of  the  thing  doubting,  as  of  that  thought  which  7    ,    ^  j^  <. 
I  call  doubt     Experience  then  convinces  us  that  we  hav^^  '**    . 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own  existence,  and  an  interna]^      ux  ^^^'^  ^ 
infidlible  perception  that  we  are.... In  every  act  of  sensation, *^^  Q'v.y 
reasoning,  or  thinking,  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  of  our  i^  ^^ 
own  being ;  and,  in  this  mutter,  come  not  short  of  the  highest^^  u  ji-^  '**^^' - 
d^;ree  of  certainty.  .1  •    (J».  -^'  "  ^ 

CHAPTER  X. 

/  OF  QUE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  EXISTENCE   OF  A  GOD.  / 

1.  We  are  capable  of  knowing  certainly  thai  there  is  a  God. 
— Though  Qod  has  given  us  no  innate  i^eas  of  himself; 
though  he  has  stamped  no  original  characters  on  our  minds, 
wherein  we  may  read  his  being ;  yet  navmg  furnished  us 
with  those  faculties  our  minds  are  endowed  with,  he  hath 
not  left  himself  without  witness :  since  we  have  sense,  per- 
ception, and  reason,  and  cannot  want  a  clear  proof  of  him, 
as  long  as  we  carry  ourselves  about  us.  Nor  can  we  justly 
complain  of  our  ignorance  in  this  great  point,  since  he  has  so 
iilentifully  provided  us  with  the  means  to  discover  and  know 
aim,  so  fkr  as  is  necessary  to  the  end  of  our  being,  and  the 
l^peat  concernment  of  our  happiness.     But  though  this  be 
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the  most  obvious  truth  that  reason  disooTers,  and  though 
its  evidence  be  (if  I  mistake  not)  equal  to  mathematical  cer- 
taiutj ;  yet  it  requires  thought  and  attention,  and  the  mind 
must  apply  itself  to  a  r^ular  deduction  of  it  from  some  pari 
of  our  intuitive  knowledge,  or  else  we  shall  be  as  uncertain 
and  ignorant  of  this  as  of  other  propositions,  which  are  in 
themselves  capable  of  clear  demonstration.  To  show,  there* 
fore,  that  we  are  capable  of  knowing,  L  e.,  being  certain  that 
there  is  a  God,  and  how  we  may  c«jme  by  this  certainty,  I 
think  we  need  go  no  further  than  ourselves,  and  that  un- 
doubted knowledge  we  have  of  our  own  existence. 

2.  Man  knows  that  he  himself  is, — ^I  think  it  is  beyond 
question,  that  man  has  a  clear  idea  of  his  own  being ;  he 
knows  certainly  he  exists,  and  that  he  is  something.     He 
that  can  doubt  whether  he  be  anything  or  no,  l  speak  not 
f  itAj^d^^  '*^to;  no  more  than  I  would  argue  with  pure  nothing,  or  endea- 


friCJ-' 


//  .  *  *-<^  vour  to  convince  nonentity  that  it  were  something.  If  any 
//( « ^    ^ .  ^      one  pretends  to  be  so  sceptical  as  to  deny  his  own  existence, 

/y6  <^«*^{for  really  to  doubt  of  it  is  manifestly  impossible,)  let  him 
for^  me  enjoy  his  beloved  happiness  of  being  nothing,  until 

/»/^       nunirer  or  some  other  pain  convince  him  of  the  contrary. 


7* 

^1'/  '  ^  ^^^    hunger  or  some  other  pain  convince  him  of  the  contrary, 
/  This,  then,  I  think  I  may  take  for  a  truth,  which  every  one's 

certain  knowledge  assures  him  of,   beyond  the  liberty  of 
doubting,  viz.,  that  he  is  something  that  actually  exists. 

3.  He  knows  also  that  Nothing  ca/nnot  produce  a  Being^ 
there/ore  Something  eternal. — In  the  next  place,  man  knows 
by  an  intuitive  certainty,  that  bare  nothing  can  no  more 
produce  any  real  being,  than  it  can  be  equal  to  two  right 
*  angles.     If  a  man  knows  not  that  nonentity,  or  the  absence 
'    of  all  being,  cannot  be  equal  to  two  right  angles,  it  is  impos- 
sible he  should   know  any  demonstration  in  Euclid.     J£l 
therefore,  we  know  there  is  some  real  being,  and  that  nonen- 
tity cannot  produce  any  real  being,  it  is  an  evident  demon- 
stration, that  from  eternity  there  has  been  something ;  since 
what  was  not  frnpL eternity  hfld  a  beginning;  and  what  had 
abegmnmg  naust  be  produced  by  something  else. 
(ii^u^y-  / ^''/^ji.  That  eternal  Being  must  be  most  powerfuL — ^SText,  it  is 
'      ,  i  >.  o  u.v  evident,  that  what  had  its  being  and  beginning  from  another, 
^"''  /      must  also  have  all  that  which  is  in  and  belongn  to  its  being 


I 


from  another  too.     All  the  powers  it  has  must  be  owing  t» 
I J     and  reoeiyed  from  the  same  source.     This  eternal  souioe,  tbra, 

..Gov.  .^^i.v.   •       ,'C^    .   I-     Im    r   C4.-      ■•'^^4.   c/^ 
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of  all  being,  must  also  be  the  source  and  original  of  all  power ; 
ftnd  so  this  etem^i  being  mxist  be  also  the  most  poweiiul. 

5.  AfuLsaosUcuauii''^' — Again,  a  man  finds  in  himself  per^. 
e^^.inn  fl,nd  lfn""^^H£;^  We  have  tTieni  got  one  step  fur- 
ther; and  we  are  certain  now  that  there  is  not  only  some 
being,  but  some  knowing,  intelligent  being  in  the  world. 
There  was  a  time,  then,  when  there  was  no  knowing  being, 
and  when  knowledge  began  to  be ;  or  else  there  has  been 
abo  a  knowing  being  from  eternity.  If  it  be  said,  there  waa 
a  time  when  no  being  had  any  knowledge,  when  that  eternal 
being  was  void  of  aU  understanding ;  I  reply,  that,  then  it 
was  impossible  th^r^  ?^f^"1d  gy^y  j}ave  been  PTiy  kno^^^g^ ; 
it  being  as  impossible  that  things  wholly  void  of  knowledge, 
and  operating  blindly,  and  without  any  perception,  should 
produce  a  knowing  being,  as  it  is  impossible  that  a  triangle 

should  make  itself  three  angles  bigger  than  two  right  ones.   ^^  j^tc^^ 
For  it  is  as  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  s[f>"«<^lqaff  juftttar,  that  %     ^Ao-t*' 
it  should  put  into  itself^ense,  perception,  and  knowledge,  ^^^''\r 
as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  that  it  should  put  k*-  /-'  ^*    ^ 
into  itself  gr^^r  ft^"gl«^  t^hft^  /^'^^LT'igb^-  ""^^  /  >    '  ^^ 

6.  And  therefore  Ood, — Thus,  from  the   consideration  <^^<T..  (  '*'  "^ 
ourselvesy  and  what  we  in&llibly  find  in  our  own  constitu- 
tions, our  reason  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  this  certain 

and  evident  truth,  that  there  is  an  eternal,  most  powerful, 
and  most  knowing  being,  which  whether  any  one  will  please 
to  call  God,  it  matters  not ;  the  thing  is  evident,  and  from 
this  idea  duly  considered,  will  easily  be  deduced  all  those 
other  attributes,  which  we  ought  to  ascribe  to  this  eternal 
being.  I^  nevertheless,  any  one  should  be  found  so  sense- 
lessly arrogant,  as  to  suppose  man  alone  knowing  and  wise^ 
bnt  yet  the  product  of  mere  ignorance  and  chance;  and  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  universe  acted  only  by  that  blind  haphazard ; 
I  shall  leave  with  him  that  very  rational  and  emphatical 
rebuke  of  Tully,  (L  ii.  De  Leg.)  to  be  considered  at  his  leisure : 
*^  What  can  be  more  Hillily  arrogant  and  misbecoming,  than 
fc^  a  man  to  think  that  he  has  a  mind  and  understanding  in 
him,  but  yet  in  all  the  imiverse  beside  there  is  no  such  thing  f 
Or  that  those  things,  which  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  his 
reason  he  can  scarce  comprehend,  should  be  moved  and 
managed  without  any  reason  at  all  ?**  ''  Quid  est  enim 
▼erius,  quam  neminem  ease  oportere  tarn  stulte  arrogantem, 
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ut  in  se  mcDtem  et  rationem  putet  inesse,  in  ccelo  mundoqne 
non  putet  ?  Aut  ea  quae  vix  summa  ingenii  ratione  compre- 
hendat,  nulla  ratione  moveri  putet  ?** 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  to  me  we  have  a  more 
certain  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  than  of  any- 
thing our  senses  have  not  immediately  discoverod  to  na 
Nay,  I  presume  I  may  say,  that  we  more  certainly  know  that 
there  is  a  God,  than  that  there  is  anything  else  without  u& 
When  I  say  we  know,  I  mean  there  is  such  a  knowledge 
within  our  reach  which  we  cannot  miss,  if  we  will  but  apply 
our  minds  to  that,  as  we  do  to  several  other  inquiries.* 

7.  Owr  idea  of  a  most  pevfeU  Being,  not  the  sole  Proof  of  a 
God. — How  far  the  idea  of  a  most  perfect  being,  which  a 
man  may  fi'ame  in  hia  mind,  does  or  do^  not  prove  the 
existence  of  a  Grod,  I  will  not  here  examine.  For  in  the 
different  make  of  men's  tempers  and  application  of  their 
thoughts,  some  arguments  prevail  more  on  one,  and  some  on 
another,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  same  truth.  But  yet,  I 
think,  this  1  may  say,  that  it  is  an  ill  way  of  establishing  this 

*  Nor  18  there  need  of  very  great  application,  mnce  there  appean  io 
reality  to  be  no  nation  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  has  not  ren- 
dered itself  luaster  of  thu  knowledge.  TrayeUem,  T  know,  have  some* 
times  formed  a  different  opinion  ;  but  their  rash,  hasty,  and  almost  ran- 
dom conclusions,  are,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  worthy  of  little  credit. 
Thus  we  find  Le  Vaillant,  a  writer  of  great  talent  and  curious  observa- 
tion, contradicting  himself  flatly  upon  mis  point ;  first  affirming  that  the 
Kabohiquois  are  the  only  African  nation  known  to  him,  who  believed  in 
the  existence  of  a  God  ;  whereas  he,  in  another  place,  relates  that  the 
Oaffres  not  only  believed  in  God,  but  in  the  immortality  of  the  sooJ. 
"De  toutes  les  nations  Africaines,  calle-ci  (des  Kabobiquois)  est  laseule 
chez  laquelle  j'aie  trouv^  quelque  ide^  confuse  d'un  Dieu.  J'ignore  n 
c'est  k  ses  seules  reflexions  ou  k  ces  communications  avec  d'autres 
peuples,  qu'elle  doit  cette  connaissance  sublime,  qui  seule  la  rapproche- 
rait  des  nations  policies,  nuus  eile  croit  (autant  que  j'ai  pu  m'en  assurer 
par  mes  gens)  qu  au  dessous  des  astres  il  existe  un  6tre  puissant  lequel  a 
fait  et  gouveme  toutes  choses.  Au  reste,  je  dois  h  la  v^rit^  d'ajouter  ici 
que  ce  n'est  Ik  pour  elle  qu'une  id^  vague^  sterile  et  sans  suite ;  qu'elle 
ne  soup9onne  ne  Texistence  de  Tame  ni  par  consequent  les  peines  et  lea 
recompenses  d'une  autre  vie.'*  (1.  viii  p.  95  et  seq.)  When  writing 
this,  however,  he  had  cleariy  forgotten  what  he  elsewhere  says  of  the 
Caffren  * — *'  Ces  peuples  ont  une  tr^-haute  id^e  de  Tauteur  des  dtres  et 
de  sa  puissance  ;  ils  croient  k  une  autre  vie,  k  la  punition  des  medians, 
k  la  recompense  des  bons,  mais  ils  n'ont  point  d'id^e  de  la  creation  ;  ilf 
pensent  que  le  monde  a  toujours  exists,  qu'il  sera  toujoora  oe  qa'il  mi,'* 
iL,  It.  p.  40.) 
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tmUi,  and  silencing  atheists,  to  lay  the  whole  stress  of  so  im* 
portant  a  point  as  Jhis  upnn  f^]^^^.  anlft  fnun^l^t^Q^  I  find  take 
some  men*s  having  that  idea  of  God  in  their  minds,  (for  it  is  7  . 

evident  some  men  have  none,  and  some  worse  than  none,  and  (((jjj^c^^ 
the  most  very  different,)  for  the  only  proof  of  a  Deity:  *^d^"^^^^,.^Ji 
out  of  an  over  fondness  of  that  darling  invention,  cashier,  or /^^  ..  / 
ftt  least  endeavour  to  invalidate  all  other  arguments,  andj^,^  y  J^^ 
forbid  us  to  hearken  to  those  proofe,  as  being  weak  or  fiJla-        jjJx**^-^ 
dous,  which  our  own  existence  and  the  sensible  parts  of  the       r-^tcji 
universe  offer  so  clearly  and  cogently  to  our  thoughts,  tliat  I  Ccr^^^^ 
deem  it  impossible  for  a  considering  man  to  withstand  them,  fk^  ^  ^  [^ 
For  I  judge  it  as  certain  and  clear  a  truth  as  can  anywhere  be        J  Jh^^ 

delivered,  that  the  invisible  things  of  God  are  clearly  seen  nC^^^*^  ^ 

from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  understood  by  the  ' 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead. 
Though  our  own  being  furnishes  us,  as  I  have  shown,  with 
an  evident  and  incont^ible  proof  of  a  Deity  ;  and  I  believe 
nobody  can  avoid  the  cogency  of  it,  who  will  but  as  carefully 
attend  to  it,  as  to  any  other  demonstration  of  so  many  parts: 
yet  this  being  so  fimdamental  i^  truth,  and  of  that  conse- 
quence, that  all  religion  and  genuine  morality  depend  thereon, 
I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be  forgiven  by  my  reader  if  I  go 
over  some  parts  of  this  argument  again,  and  enlarge  a  litUe 
more  upon  them. 

8.  Something  from,  Eternity, — ^There  is  no  truth  more  evi- 
dent than  that  something  must  be  from  eternity.  I  never 
yet  heard  of  any  one  so  unreasonable,  or  that  could  suppose  so 
manifest  a  contradiction,  as  a  time  wherein  there  was  per- 
fectly nothing ;  this  being  of  all  absurdities  the  greatest,  to  . .  • 
imagine  that  pure  nothing,  the  perfect  negation  and  absence  Kjl  l^ 
of  all  beings,  should  ever  produce  any  real  existence.*             i     2*  t^^^ 

*  The  nature  of  the  arguments  by  which  Hobbea  conceived  the  exist-  v^  -^ 

enoe  of  a  Deity  to  be  proved,  though  briefly  delivered,   and  perhaps^  (^   , 
oomewhat  imperfectly  stated,  are  yet  upon  the  whole  sunilar  to  those    /^  .«  i<^ 
now  put  forward  by  Locke.    **  Forasmuch,"  he  says,  "as  God  Almighty  \ffS^^ 
IB  incomprehensible,  it  followeth,  that  we  can  have  no  conception  0P'|T!^^5L  * 
image  of  the  Deity :  and,  consequently,  all  his  attributes  signi^  our  in*-  ^ 
bili^  and  defect  of  power  to  conceive  anj^thing  concerning  his  nature^ 
and  not  any  conception  of  the  same,  excepting  only  this,  that  there  is  a 
God.     For  the  effects  we  acknowledge  natundly,  do  exclude  a  power  ot 
their  producing,  before  they  were  produced ;  and  that  power  presuppoeetli 
•omathing  existent  that  hath  such  a  power :  and  the  thing  so  existing 
with  power  to  produce,  if  it  were  not  eternal,  mutt  needs  have  been  piv> 
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It  being,  then,  anavoidable  for  all  rational  creatures  to 
conclude,  that  something  has  existed  fix)m  eternity ;  let  us 
next  see  what  kind  of  thing  that  must  be. 

daoed  by  somewhat  bef<5re  it»  and  that  agam  by  somethmg  else  befors 
that,  till  we  come  to  an  eternal  (that  is  to  say  the  first)  rower  of  all 
powers,  and  first  Cause  of  all  causes :  and  this  it  is  which  all  men  oon- 
ceive  by  Che  name  of  Grod,  implying  etemiW)  incomprehensibility,  and 
omnipotency.     And  thus  all  that  will  consider  may  know  that  God  is, 
though  not  what  he  is :  even  a  man  bom  blind,  though  it  be  not  pos- 
sible for  him  to  have  any  imagination  what  kind  of  thmg  fire  is,  yet  he 
cannot  but  know  that  somethmg  there  is  that  men  call  fire,  because  it 
warmeth  him."     (Hum.  Nat  c.  zL  §  2.)    The  ancient  Egyptians  sought 
to  express  their  opinion  of  the  unsearchable  nature  of  God  by  an  extra* 
ordinary  hieroglyphic : — "  A  lion  wiping  out  with  his  tail  the  impressions 
his  feet  had  imtde  on  the  sand,  was  the  emblem  of  the  Demiouii^os,  or 
supreme  architect,  covering  over  the  marks  of  his  divinity  by  the  works 
of  nature,  and  hiding  his  immediate  power  by  the  visible  agony  of  inferior 
beings.**     (Galtruchio.)     It  has  nevertheless  been  doubted  whether  the 
Egyptians  believed  in  one  supreme  God ;  and  manydistinguished  scholars 
are  found  ranged  on  both  sides  of  the  question.     The  writers  of  greatest 
authority,   however,  are  of  opinion  that  originally  the  Egyptiiuis,  like 
the  Hindoos,  believed  in  the  existence  of  one  supreme  divinitr,  ttom 
which  pure  faith  they  lapsed  by  degrees  into  Polytheism  and  idolatry. 
Their  Phtha  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  Hephaistos  of  the  Greeks ; 
that  is,  the  subtile  fire  which  pervades  the  universa     (Jablonski  Panth. 
Egypt  t  L  pp.  30—49.)     Like  the  Chinese,  (La  Croye.  Thes  Epist  L  iii 
p.  194,)  the  ancient  Egyptians  have  by  certain  writers  been  suspected  of 
Atheism,  a  charge  opposed  by  the  pious  and  learned  Cudworth,  who 
conceives,  that,  under  the  name  of  Tfox,  they  worshipped  the  invisible 
God.    Jablonski,  though  he  cannot  see  any  foundation  for  this  opinion, 
oontends  that  the  Egyptians — that  is,  the  philosophical  part  of  the  nation, 
were  notpolytheists.     (L.  I.  c  i.  p.  2.)     With  a  pardonable  partiality  he 
regards  £^ypt  as  the  inventress  of  theology,  and  all  the  other  sciences, 
(ib.  et  Proleg.  p.  4.)    They  had,  according  to  his  views,  elevated  their 
minds  to  a  clear  idea  of  God ;  but  proceemng  to  the  polvtneistio  period, 
he  places  Athor,  or  Aphrodite,  at  the  head  of  all  their  duv'iiities,  as  the 
Brahmins  do  Bhavani.  (2.)     Tlie  grammarian  Orion,  cited  by  the  author 
of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  observes,  that  Athys  was,  among  the 
Egyptians,  the  name  of  a  month,  and  that  they  denominated  Venus, 
Athor.     (In  voce,    'AOifp)    Hezychius  corroborates  the  testimony  of 
Orion,  adding,  that  the  name  Athor  was  likewise  applied  to  the  cow;  but 
this  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  animal,  but  of  the  symbolical  cow,  by 
which  Athor  was  represented.  (Jab.  i.  4.)  It  may  be  noticed  enpoMtant^ 
that  the  word  is  always  written  Athor  in  the  books  of  the  Copts.  (Hezych. 
in  V.  Orion  in  Etym.  Magn.  ut  sup.)     But  Jablonski  maintains  that  this 
goddess  and  the  Grecian  Aphrodite  were  greatly  dissimilar,  and  that  in 
many  respects  she  rather  resembles  Hera,  or  Venus  Urania.  (6.)    Hero* 
dotuA,  however,  observes  that  Hera  was  unknown  to  the  Egrptians.  (I* 
si  c  60,)    Some  oi  the  incients  confounded  the  goddesv  wHu  tbt  nooik 
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9.  Thoo  SorU  of  Beings,  cogitative  and  incogiiaUve, — ^There 
mse  but  two  sorts  of  beings  in  the  world  that  man  kpows  or 
eo|u:ei£0s. 

First,  such  as  are  purely  material,  without  sense,  percep* 

(S^.  de  DiaB.  Syris.  Synt  II.  o.  ii.  iv.  etVoes.  de  IdoloL  L  zi.  c.  21.  22.) 
OUien.  •gain,  suppose  her  to  have  been  the  pl&net  Venus,  so  highlj 
venerated  by  the  Arabs.  (JabL  i.  7*)  But  in  reality  the  Orientals 
meant  nothing  by  the  name,  but  the  plastic  power  of  nature,  (Plut.  vit 
OnMsi  Jab.  8.)— 4ite  mother  of  gods  and  men.  (Apul.  Met.  1.  ix. ;  Ovid* 
Fast.  IV.  99.  et  sea.)  Jablonski  nimself  thinks  the  word  Athor  is  synony- 
mous v'\\h  Kox,  Night,  (1.  10,)  which  was  also  one  of  the  deities  of  the 
Phoenicians.  (Euseb.  Praep.  Evan.  L  I.  o.  10.)  There  were  in  Greece, 
also,  temples  to  Night,  by  Hesiod  called  the  mother  of  the  Gods.  CTheog. 
V.  123,  conf.  Paus.  on  Abb.  et  Phoen.)  Night,  in  fact,  as  suspected  by 
Cudworth,  was  among  the  Egyptians  accounted  the  first  principle  of  tXi 
things.  (Jab.  18,  19,  conf.  to  27.)  According  to  Herodotus,  (L  xL  o. 
46  Mid  145,)  the  eight  great  gods  of  the  Efim)tians  were  the  four  ele- 
ments, the  son,  the  moon,  day,  and  night.  They,  however,  degenerated 
by  degrees  into  mere  PantheimL  (Diog.  Laert  Pr.  viL  10 :)  and  Jab- 
lonski inquires  whether  one  would  not  suppose  that  Spinoza  had  borrowed 
his  system  from  the  Egyptians  ? "  (I  36.)  The  learned  mytholonst  ii  of 
opinion,  however,  that  the  more  ancient  philosophers  of  Egypt  believed 
m  one  God,  (p.  38,)  who  was  called  Phtha,  (44,)  and  included  both  the 
•exes.  This  is  iden^cal,  or  perfectly  agrees  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Brahmins,  (p.  47»)  yet  the  worship  of  this  god,  like  that  of  Brahma  in 
India,  gradually  died  away,  and  he  honoured  but  one  temple,  which  was 
in  Memphis.  (52.)  The  sohtaiy  fane  in  honour  of  the  supreme  God  exists 
likewise  in  Hindustan.  (Todd.  Annal  of  Bojart,  I.  p.  774.)  The  primi- 
tive conception  which  the  Hindus  had  framed  of  the  divinity,  we  may 
collect  from  a  sublime  hymn  in  the  Lajus- Veda,  "  in  which  a  yearning 
to  inculcate  the  unity  of  Grod  is  clearly  distinguishable,  in  the  midst  <? 
ideas  of  a  pantheistical  tendency. "  (Hindoos.  I.  p.  1 46. )  "  fire  is  that 
original  cause ;  the  sun  is  that;  so  is  air ;  so  is  the  moon ;  such,  too^  is 
Uiat  pure  Brahmin,  and  those  waters,  and  that  lord  of  creatures.  Mo- 
ments, and  other  measures  of  time,  proceeded  from  the  effulgent  person, 
whom  none  can  apprehend  as  an  object  of  perception,  above,  around,  or 
in  the  midst  Of  lum  whose  glory  is  so  great  there  is  no  image ;  he  it  is 
who  is  celebrated  in  various  holy  strains.  Even  he  is  the  God,  who 
pervades  all  regions ;  he  is  the  first-bom ;  it  is  he  who  is  in  the  womb ; 
he  who  is  bom ;  and  he  who  will  be  produced :  he  severally  and  univer- 
sally remains  with  all  persons.  He,  prior  to  whom  nothing  was  bom, 
and  who  became  all  things ;  himself  the  lord  of  creatures  with  a  body 
composed  of  sixteen  members,  being  delighted  by  creation,  produced  the 
three  luminaries,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  fire.  To  what  God  should  we 
offer  oblations,  but  to  him  who  made  the  fluid  sky  and  solid  earth ; 
who  fixed  the  solar  orb  and  celestial  abode:  and  who  formed  drops 
of  rain  in  the  atmosphere  t  To  what  God  should  we  offer  obla- 
tion, but  to  him  whom  heaven  and  earth  mentally  contemplate^  while 
they  are  strengthened  and  emoellished  by  offerings,  and  Ulominated 
by  the  sun  rising  above  them  ?    The  wise  man  views  Uiat  mysterioua 
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tioii;  or  thought^  as  the  clippings  of  our  beards^  and  paringi 
of  oiir  naila 

Socondlj,  sensible,  thinking,  perceiving  beings,  sach  as  we 

^find  ourselves  to  be,  which,  if  jou  please,  we  will  hereafter 

.     t  l^    call  cogitative  and  ^"^rftfi^-"^^^^  bfiing" ;  which  to  our  present 

^/^>>^^  purpose,  if  for  nothing  else,  are  perhaps  better  terms  than 

{^^^  rj^  \^   material  and  immatermL 

^,v^      ^^         10,. Incogilative  Beings  carmot  produce  a  ooqitative. — If, 
•i"^  A  ^^   ^^  then,  there  must  be  something  eternal,  let  us  see  what  sort 

V  of  beincr  it  must  be.      And   to  that  it   la  verv  obvimifi  to 


\ 


of  being  it  must  be.     And  to  that  it  is  veiy  obvious  to 
^  reason,  that  it  must  nft^wtaftr^Jy  ^  a  cogitative  being.     For 

'^v^^  it  is  as  impossible  to  conceive  that  ever  bare  incogitative 
(^^^-"^    ^r  matter  shoidd  produce  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  as  that 
C  ^  .       W^ « ^  nothing  should  of  itself  produce  matter.    Let  us  suppose  any 
*  -KeJ^      c^^   parcel  of  matter  eternal — great  or  small — ^we  shall  find  it,  in 
?c^  ^^  f^        itself  able  to  produce  nothing.     For  example:  let  us  sup- 
[c~^\  pose  the  matter  of  the  next  pebble  we  meet  with  eternal, 

^/  ^  I  closely  united,  and  the  parts  firmly  at  rest  together;  if  there 

^  "^  were  no  other  being  in  the  world,  must  it  not  eternally  re- 

main so— a  dead  inactive  lump )  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  it 
can  add  motion  to  itself — ^being  purely  matter— or  produce 
anything?  Matter,  then,  by  its  own  strength,  cannot  pro- 
duce in  itself  so  much  as  motion :  the  motion  it  has  must 
also  be  from  eternity,  or  else  be  produced,  and  added  to 
matter  by  some  other  being  more  powerful  than  matter; 
matter,  i\s  is  evident,  having  not  power  to  produce  motion 
in  itself  But  let  us  suppose  motion  eternal  too :  yet  matter 
— incogitative  matter  and  motion — ^whatever  changes  it  might 
produce  of  figure  and  bulk,  could  never  prodn^ft  tbonght : 
knowledge  will  still  be  as  far  beyond  the  power  of  motion 
and  matter  to  produce,  as  matter  is  beyond  the  power  of 
nothing  or  nonentity  to  produce.  And  I  appeal  to  every 
one's  own  thoughts,  whether  he  cannot  as  easily  conceive 

Being  in  whom  the  uniyerae  perpetually  existe,  resting  on  that  sole  sup- 

gort.  In  him  this  world  is  absorbed ;  from  him  it  oomes ;  in  creatures 
e  is  twined  and  wove  with  various  forms  of  existence.  Let  the  wise 
man  who  is  conversant  with  the  import  of  revelation,  promptly  celebrate 
that  immortal  Being,  the  mysteriously  existing  and  various  abode :  he 
who  knows  its  three  states,  (its  creation,  continuance,  and  destruction,) 
which  are  involved  in  mysteiy,  is  father  of  the  father.  That  Brahma 
in  whom  the  gods  attain  immortality,  while  they  abide  in  the  third  of 
oelestial  region,  is  our  venerable  parent,  and  the  Providence  whidk 
gowns  aU  wsrldi.*'  (Asiatic  Researches.  YIIL  pp.  481— 4S3.)— Bd. 
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i&aUer  produced  bj  nothing,  as  thought  to  be  produced  by 
pure  matter,  when,  before,  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
thought  or  an  intelligent  being  existing?  Diyiile  matter 
into  as  many  parts  as  you  will,  (^jfih  •°^**  '^'^  '^p^-  *-^  JTP^*"^ 
a  sort  of  spiritualizing,  or  "ift]|n^g  n.  thinkinpr  thii^g  gf  it^) 
Tary  tne  tigure  and  motion  of  it  as  much  as  you  please— « 
globe,  cube,  cone,  prism,  cylinder,  &c.,  whose  diameters  are( 
but  100,000th  part  of  a  giy,*  will  operate  no  otherwise  upon! 
other  bodies  of  proportionable  bulk,  than  those  of  an  inchl 
or  foot  diameter ;  and  you  may  as  rationally  expect  to  pro*  ^ 
duce  sense,  thought,  and  knowledge,  by  putting  together,  in 


a  certain  figure  and  motion,  gross  particles  of  matter,  as  by  i 
those  that  are  the  very  minutest  that  do  anywhere  exist.  \ 
They  knock,  impel,  and  resist  one  another,  just  as  the  greater  , 
do^  and  that  is  all  they  can  do.     So  that,  if  we  will  suppose  ' 
nothing  first  or  eternal,  matter  can  never  begin  to  be :  if  we 
suppose  bare  matter  without  motion,  eternal;  motion  can 
never  b^in  to  be :  if  we  suppose  only  matter  and  motion  , 
first,  or  eternal,  thought  can  never  begin  to  be.     For  it  is  ( 
impossible  to  conceive  that  matter,  ei^er  with  or  without  \ 
motion,  could  have  originally  in  and  £rom  itself  sense,  per-  / 
ception,  and  knowledge ;  as  is  evident  from  hence,  that  then  I 
sense,  perception,  and  knowledge,  must  be  a  property  eter- J 
nally  inseparable  from  matter  and  every  particle  of  it.     No^ 
to  add,  that,  though  our  general  or  specific  conception  ot 
matter  makes  us  speak  of  it  as  one  thing,  yet  leally  all 
matter  is  not  one  individual  thing,  neither  ia  t^ere  any  such 
thing  existing  as  one  material  bemg,  or  one  sinyle  body  that 
we  kno_w  nr  cnLi\  ynnceive.    And  therefore,  if  matter  were  the 
eternal  first  cogitative  being,  there  would  not  be  one  eternal, 
infinite,  cogitative  being,  but  an  infinite  number  of  eternal, 
fiiiite,  cogitative  beings,  independent  one  of  another,  of  li« 
mited  force,  and  distinct  thoughts,  which  could  never  pro- 
duce that  order,  harmony,  and  beauty  which  are  to  be  foimd 

*  A  gry  is  one-tenth  of  a  line,  a  line  one- tenth  of  an  inch,  an  inch 
one-tenth  of  a  philofiophical  foot,  a  philoeophical  foot  one-third  of  a 
pendnlmn,  whose  diadroms,  in  the  latitude  of  forty-five  degrees,  are 
each  eooal  to  one  second  of  time,  or  one-sixtieth  of  a  minute.  I  have 
affectedly  made  use  of  this  measure  here^  and  the  parts  of  it)  under  a 
decimal  division,  with  names  to  them ;  because  I  think  it  would  be  of 
general  convenience  that  this  should  ce  the  conmion  measure  in  the 
oenimenwsiuth  of  lettere. 


V^'- 
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ih.  natore.  Since,  therefore,  whatsoever  is  the  first  eterual 
being  must  necessarily  be  cogitative;  and  whatsoever  is  first 
of  all  things  must  necessarily  contain  in  it,  and  actually 
have,  at  least,  all  the  perfections  that  can  ever  afbeir  exist; 
nor  can  it  ever  give  to  another  any  perfection  that  it  hath 
not  either  actually  in  itself,  or,  at  least,  in  a  higher  degree; 
it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  first  eternal  being  cannot  be 
matter. 

11.  Therefore^  there  has  been  cm  eternal  Wiedcmk — If,  there- 
fore, it  be  evident  that  something  necessarily  must  exist  from 
eternity,  it  is  also  as  evident  that  that  something  must  necea- 
sarily  be  a  copit^tiyi^  heinp' :  for  it  is  as  impossible  that  in- 
cogitative  matter  should  produce  a  cogitative  being,  as  that 
nothing,  or  the  negation  of  all  being  should  produce  a  posi- 
tive being  or  matter. 

12.  Though  this  discovery  of  the  necessary  existence  of  an 
eternal  mind  does  sufficiently  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of 
God ;  since  it  will  hence  follow,  that  all  other  knowing  beings 
that  have  a  beginning  must  depend  on  him,  and  have  oo 
other  ways  of  knowledge  or  extent  of  power  than  what  he 
gives  them ;  and  therefore,  if  he  made  those,  he  made  also 
the  less  excellent  pieces  of  this  universe,  all  inanimate  beings, 
whereby  his  omniscience,  power,  and  providence  will  be  esta- 
blished, and  aU  his  other  attributes  necessarily  follow :  yet, 
to  clear  up  this  a  Uttle  further,  we  will  see  what  doubts  can 
be  raised  against  it. 

13.  Whdher  material  or  no, — First,  Perhaps  it  will  be 
said,  that,  though  it  be  as  dear  as  demonstration  can  make 
it,  tdiat  there  must  be  an  eternal  being,  and  that  being  must 
also  be  knowing :  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but  that  thinking 
being  may  also  be  material  Let  it  be  so  :  it  equally  stiU 
follows  that  there  is  a  God.  For  if  there  be  an  eternal, 
ommscient,  omnipotent  being,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a 
God,  whether  you  imagine  that  being  to  be  material  or  no. 
But  herein,  I  suppose,  lies  the  danger  and  deceit  of  that 
supposition :  there  being  no  way  to  avoid  the  demonstration, 
that  there  is  an  eternal  knowing  being,  men  devoted  to 
matter  would  willingly  have  it  granted,  that  this  knowing 
being  is  material ;  and  then,  letting  slide  out  of  their  minds, 
or  the  discourse,  the  demonstration  whereby  an  eternal  know- 
ing being  was  proved  necessarily  to  exists  would  argue  all  to  Im 
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matter,  and  so  deny  a  God — that  is,  an  eternal  cogitative 
being;  whereby  they  are  so  far  from  establishing,  that  they 
destroy  their  own  hypothesis.  For  if  there  can  be,  in  their 
opinion,  eternal  noatter,  without  any  eternal  cogitative  being. 
they  manifestly  separate  matter  and  thinking,  and  sap^tose 
no  necessary  connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other,  and  so 
establish  the  necessity  of  an  eternal  spirit,  but  not  of  matter; 
since  it  has  been  proved  already,  that  an  eternal  cogitative 
being  is  unavoidably  to  be  granted.  Now,  if  thinking  and 
matter  may  be  separated,  the  eternal  existence  of  matter  will 
not  follow  £rom  the  eternal  existence  of  a  cogitative  being, 
and  they  suppose  it  to  no  purpose. 

14.  Not  material^  I.  Because  every  Pwrtide  qf  MaUer  is  not 
cogitative. — But  now  let  us  suppose  that  can  satisfy  them> 
selves  or  others,  that  this  eternal  thinking  being  is  material. 

First,  I  would  ask  them,  whether  they  imagine  that  all 
matter — every  particle  of  matter — ^thinks?  This,  I  suppose, 
they  will  scarce  say;  since  then  there  would  be  as  many 
eternal  thinking  beings  as  there  are  particles  of  matter,  and  so 
an  infinity  of  gods.  And  yet,  if  they  will  not  allow  matter 
as  matter — that  is,  every  particle  of  matter  to  be  as  well 
cogitati>e  as  extended,  they  will  have  as  hard  a  task  to  make 
out  to  their  own  reasons  a  cogitative  l)eing  out  of  incogi- 
tative  particles,  as  an  extended  being  out  of  unextended 
parts,  if  I  may  so  speak. 

15.  IL  One  Particle  alone  of  Matter  cannot  be  cogitative, — 
Secondly,  If  all  matter  does  not  think,  I  next  ask,  Whether 
it  be  only  one  atom  that  does  sol  This  has  aa  many 
absurdities  as  the  other;  for  then  this  atom  of  mattor  must 
be  alone  eternal  or  not.  If  this  alone  be  eternal,  then  this 
alone,  by  its  powerful  thought  or  will,  made  all  the  rest  of 
matter.  And  so  we  have  the  creation  of  matter  by  a  power- 
ful thought,  which  is  that  the  materialists  stick  at ;  for  if 
tbey  suppoHo  one  single  thinking  atom  to  have  produced  all 
the  rest  of  matter,  they  cannot  ascribe  that  pre-eqdnency  to 
it  upon  any  other  account  than  that  of  its  thinking,  the  only 
supposed  difference.  But  allow  it  to  be  by  some  other  way, 
which  is  above  our  conception,  it  must  still  be  creation,  and 
these  men  must  give  up  their  great  maxim,  **  £x  nihilo  nil 
fit.**  If  it  be  said,  that  all  the  rest  of  matter  is  equally 
etenjd  as  that  thinking  atom,  it  will  be  to  say  anything  at 
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pleasure,  though  ever  ro  absurd :  for  to  suppose  all  matter 
eternal,  and  yet  one  small  particle  in  knowledge  and  power 
infinitely  above  all  the  rest,  is  without  any  the  least  appear- 
ance of  reason  to  frame  an  hypothesis.  Every  particle  of 
matter,  as  matter,  is  capable  of  all  the  same  figures  and 
motions  of  any  other;  and  I  challenge  any  one,  in  his 
thoughts,  to  add  anything  else  to  one  above  another. 

16.  III.  A  System  0/ incogitaUve  MaUer  cannot  be  cogi- 
ktUve, — ^If,  then,  neither  one  peculiar  atom  alone  can  be  this 
eternal  thinking  being;  nor  lUl  matter,  as  matter,  i  &,  every 
particle  of  matter,  can  be  it;  it  only  remains,  that  it  is  some 
certain  system  of  matter  duly  put  together,  that  is  thif 
».>iinlring  etcmal  being.  This  is  that  which,  I  imagine,  is 
that  notion  which  men  are  aptest  to  have  of  God;  who 
would  have  him  a  material  being,  as  most  readily  suggepted 
to  them  by  the  ordinary  conceit  they  have  of  themselves, 
and  other  men,  which  Uiey  take  to  be  matenal  thinking 
beings.  But  this  imagination,  however  more  natural,  is  no 
less  absurd  than  the  other:  for  to  suppose  the  eternal  think- 
ing being  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  composition  of  particles 

UAC^Oru^"*^^  matter,  each  whereof  is  eogitativoy  is  to  ascribe  all  the 
I  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  that  eternal  being  only  to  the 

juxta-position  of  parts;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd.  For  unthinking  particles  of  matter,  however  put 
together,  can  have  nothing  thereby  added  to  them,  but  a 
new  relation  of  position,  which  it  is  impossible  should  give 
thought  and  knowledge  to  them. 

17.  Whether  in  Motion  or  at  Rxt. — But  further:  this  cor- 
poreal system  either  has  all  its  parts  at  rest,  or  it  is  a  certain 
motion  of  the  parts  wherein  its  thinking  consists.  If  it  be 
perfectly  at  rest,  it  is  but  one  lump,  and  so  can  have  no 
privileges  above  one  atom. 

K  it  be  the  motion  of  its  parts,  on  which  its  thinking 
depends,  all  the  thoughts  there  must  be  unavoidably  acci- 
dental and  limited ;  since  all  the  particles  that  by  motion 
cause  thought,  being  each  of  them  in  itself  without  any 
thought,  cannot  r^^ulate  its  own  motions,  much  less  be  regu* 
lated  by  the  thought  of  the  whole:  since  that  thought  is 
not  the  cause  of  motion,  (for  then  it  must  be  antecedent  to 
it,  and  so  vrithout  it,)  but  the  consequence  of  it,  whereby 
fineedom,  power,  ohoice,  and  all  rational  and  wise  thinking 
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or  acting,  will  be  quite  taken  away :  so  that  sucli  a  thinking 
being  will  be  no  better  nor  wiser  than  pure  blind  mattery 
since  to  resolve  all  into  the  accidental  imguided  motions 
ci  blind  matter,  or  into  thought  depending  on  unguided 
motions  of  blind  matter,  is  the  same  thing :  not  to  mention 
the  narrowness  of  such  thoughts  and  knowledge  that  must 
depend  on  the  motion  of  such  paiis.  But  there  needs  no 
enumeration  of  any  more  absurdities  and  impossibilities  in 
Uiis  hypothesis  (however  fidl  of  them  it  be)  than  that  before 
mentioned ;  since,  let  this  thinking  syst^  be  all  or  a  part 
of  the  matter  of  the  universe,  it  is  impossible  that  any  one 
particle  should  either  know  its  own  or  the  motion  of  any 
otiier  particle,  or  the  whole  know  the  motion  of  every  par- 
ticle; and  so  regulate  its  own  thoughts  or  motions,  or  indeed 
bave  any  thought  resulting  from  such  motion. 

18.  Matter  not  co-^temal  with  cm,  eternal  Mind. — Others 
would  have  matter  to  be  eternal,  notwithstanding  that  they 
allow  an  eternal,  cogitative,  immaterial  being,  l^bis,  though 
it  take  not  away  the  being  of  a  Gk>d,  yet,  since  it  denies  one 
and  the  first  great  piece  of  his  workmanship,  the  creation, 
let  us  consider  it  a  little.  Matter  must  be  allowed  eternal : 
why)  because  you  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be  made  out 
cf  nothing:  why  do  you  not  also  think  yourself  eternal? 
Yon  will  answer,  perhaps,  because,  about  twenty  or  forty 
years  since,  you  began  to  be.  But  if  I  ask  you,  what 
that  you  is  which  began  then  to  be,  you  can  scarce  tell  me. 
The  matter  whereof  you  are  made  began  not  then  to  be;  for 
if  it  did,  then  it  is  not  eternal :  but  it  began  to  be  put  to- 
gether in  such  a  fitshion  and  frame  as  makes  up  your  body; 
but  yet  that  frame  of  particles  is  not  you,  it  makes  not  that 
thinking  thing  you  are;  (for  I  have  now  to  do  with  one 
who  allows  an  eternal,  immaterial,  thinking  being,  but  would 
have  unthinking  matter  eternal  too;)  therefore,  when  did 
that  thinking  thing  begin  to  be?  If  it  did  never  begin  to 
be,  then  have  you  always  been  a  thinking  thing  from  eter- 
nity; the  absurdity  whereof  I  need  not  confute,  till  I  meet 
with  one  who  is  so  void  of  understanding  as  to  own  it.  I^ 
therefore,  you  can  allow  a  thinking  thing  to  be  made  out  of 
nothing,  (as  all  things  that  are  not  eternal  must  be,)  why 
also  can  you  not  allow  it  possible  for  a  material  being  to  be 
made  oiit  of  nothing  by  an  equal  power,  but  that  you  have 

vou  II.  B 
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the  experiaice  of  the  one  in  view,  and  not  of  the  other  t 
though  when  well  considered,  creation  of  a  spirit  will  be 
found  to  require  no  less  power  than  the  creation  of  matter. 
Nay,  possibly,  if  we  would  emancipate  ourselves  ^m  vulgar 
notions,  and  raise  oar  thoughts  as  far  as  they  would  i^eaoh, 
to  a  closer  contemplation  of  things,  we  might  be  able  to 
aim  at  some  dim  and  seeming  conception  how  matter  might 
at  first  be  made,  and  begin  to  exist  by  the  power  of  that 
eternal  first  being:  but  to  give  beginning  and  being  to  a 
spirit,  would  be  found  a  more  inconceivable  effect  of  om* 
nipotent  power.  But,  this  being  what  would  perhaps  lead 
\is  too  far  from  the  notions  on  which  the  philosophy  now 
in  the  world  is  built,  it  would  not  be  pardonable  to  deviate 
so  £u:  from  them;  or  to  inquire,  so  £Eir  as  grammar  itself 
would  authorize,  if  the  common  settled  opmion  o])pose8  it : 
especially  in  this  place,  where  the  received  doctrine  serves 
well  enough  to  our  present  purpose,  and  leaves  this  past 
doubt,  that  the  creation  or  beginning  of  any  one  substance 
out  of  nothing  being  once  admitted,  the  creation  of  all 
other  but  the  Creator  himself  D^y>  ^th  the  same  ease,  be 
supposed. 

19.  But  you  will  say.  Is  it  not  impossible  to  admit  oi 

of  nothing,  since  we  cannot  pee* 
f^  Nq;  1.  Pft^me  it  is  not  rea- 

^    ^  _^ ..    ^    __  ^ *  of  an  infinite  being,  because  we 

\ '  ^  *  v^  ^  AflV*^*^^*'  comprehend  its  operations.  We  do  not  deny  other 
Cm  ^I  effects  upon  this  ground,  because  we  cannot  possibly  conceive 
\  ^:tt^  t  the  manner  of  their  production.  We  cannot  conceive  how 
anything  but  impulse  of  body  can  move  body;  and  yet  that 
is  not  a  reason  sufficient  to  make  us  deny  it  possible,*  against 
the  constant  experience  we  have  of  it  in  ourselves,  in  all 
our  voluntary  motions,  which  are  produced  in  us  only  by 
the  firee  action  or  thought  of  our  own  minds;  and  are  not, 
nor  can  be,  the  effects  of  the  impulse  or  determination  of 
the  motion  of  blind  matter  in  or  upon  our  own  bodies;  for 
then  it  could  not  be  in  our  power  or  choice  to  alter  it.  For 
example :  my  right  hand  writes,  whilst  my  left  hand  is  still : 
what  causes  rest  in  one,  and  motion  in  the  other?  Nothing 
but  my  will — a  thought  of  my  mind;  my  thought  only 

*  So  in  the  foL  1714.     But  in  the  modem  editions  it  is  osaalfy  prixtted 
**  deoy  it  impossible.  *'     (See  following  page. )  — £o. 
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dumging;  the  right  hand  rests,  and  the  left  hand  movcK. 
This  is  matter  of  fact,  which  cannot  he  denied:  explain 
this  and  make  it  intelligihle,  and  then  the  next  step  will 
be  to  understand  creation.  For  the  giving  a  new  deter- 
mination to  the  motion  of  the  animal  spirits  (which  some 
make  nse  of  to  explain  voluntary  motion)  clears  not  the 
difficulty  one  jot :  to  alter  the  determination  of  motion,  being 
in  this  case  no  easier  nor  lees,  than  to  give  motion  itself; 
since  the  new  determination  given  to  the  animal  spirits 
must  be  either  immediately  by  thought,  or  by  some  other 
body  put  in  their  way  by  thought^  which  was  not  in  their 
way  before,  and  so  must  owe  its  motion  to  thought :  either 
of  which  leaves  voluntary  motion  as  unintelligible  as  it  was 
before.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  an  overvaluing  ourselves  to 
reduce  all  to  the  narrow  measure  of  our  capacities;  and  to 
conclude  all  things  impossible  to  be  done,  whose  manner  ot 
doing  exceeds  our  comprehension.  This  is  to  make  our 
comprehension  infinite^  or  Qod  finite,  when  what  we  can  do 
is  limited  to  what  we  can  conceive  of  it.  If  you  do  not 
understand  the  operations  of  your  own  finite  mind— ^that 
thinking  thing  within  you,  do  not  deem  it  strange  that  you 
cannot  comprehend  the  operations  of  that  eternal  infinite 
mind,  who  made  and  governs  all  things,  and  whom  the 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain.* 


CHAPTER  XL 

OF  OUR  E370WLEDOB  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  OTHER  THINGS. 

1.  li  ia  to  he  had  only  hy  SenecUicm, — The  knowledge  of 
oar  own  being  we  have  by  intuition.  The  existence  of  a 
God,  reason  clearly  makes  known  to  us,  as  has  been  shown. 

*  In  the  philosophical  syttem  of  the  Hindoos,  (>od  is  regaided  as  pure 
tviiii,  divsstod  of  all  attributes.  Matter,  which  comprehends  every* 
toing  that  is  not  God,  is  inert  Here  are  two  principles  clearly  taugbt 
This  Being  is  individuated  in  eveiy  form  of  life,  vegetable  as  weU  as 
animal ;  but  may  also  be  oontempUied  as  dwelling  in  his  own  eternal 
•oHtude.  From  the  union  of  spirit  with  matter  arise  vice  and  misery : 
to  dissolve  this  union,  and  return  the  divine  particle  to  its  pure  source, 
which  is  to  be  efEaoted  only  by  oomplete  abstraction,  and  perpetual  me- 
ditation oo  the  Divine  Nature,  is  the  great  business  of  life.  The  Bin- 
doo  philosophoi^  therefore  endeavour,  by  performinff  the  most  fearful 
austvitiei,  and,  by  annihilating  as  far  as  possible  au  wants,  affections 
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The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  other  thing  we  can 
have  only  by  sensation:  for  there  being  no  necessary  con- 
nexion of  real  existence  with  any  idea  a  man  hath  in  hig 
memory,  nor  of  any  other  existence  but  that  of  God,  with 
the  existence  of  any  particular  man;  no  particular  man  can 
know  the  existence  of  any  other  being,  but  only  when,  by 
actual  operating  upon  him,  it  makes  itself  perceived  by  him. 
For  the  having  the  idea  of  JJlyt^^"g  ^^  nur  ruxnA^  no  more 
(-/y^  proves  the  existence  of  that&ing.  tV^<^i)  tha  pififenrQ  of  a 
man  evidences  his  being  in  the  world,  or  the  visions  of  a 
oC^m  make  thereby  a  true  history. 

2.  Iiistcmce :  WhUeneea  of  this  Paper, — ^It  is  therefore  the 
actual  receiving  of  ideas  from  without  that  gives  us  notice  of 
the  existence  of  otner  tmngs,  and  makes  us  know  that  some* 
thing  doth  exist  at  that  time  without  us,  which  causes  that 
idea  in  us,  though  perhaps  we  neither  know  nor  oonaider 
how  it  does  it :  for  it  ts^es  not  from  the  certainty  of  our 
senses,  and  the  ideas  we  receive  by  them,  that  we  ^ow  not 
the  manner  wherein  they  are  produced :  v.  g.,  whilst  I  write 
this,  I  have,  by  the  paper  affecting  my  eyes,  that  idea  pro- 
duced in  my  mind,  which,  whatever  object  causes,  I  call 
white ;  by  which  I  know  that  that  quality  or  accident  (i.  e., 
whose  appearance  before  my  eyes  always  causes  that  idea) 
doth  really  exist,  and  hath  a  being  without  me.  And  of 
this  the  greatest  assurance  I  can  possibly  have,  and  to  which 
my  Acuities  can  attain,  is  the  testimony  of  my  eyes,  which 
are  the  proper  and  sole  judges  of  this  thing,  whose  testimony 

/  I  have  reason  to  rely  on  as  so  certain,  that  I  can  no  mpre 
doubt,  whilst  I  write  this,  that  I  see  white  and  black,  and 
that  something  really  exists  that  causes  that  sensation  in  me, 
than  that' I  write  or  move  my  hand:  which  is  a  certainty  as 
great  as  human  nature  is  capable  o^  concerning  the  existence 
of  anything,  but  a  man*s  self  alone,  and  of  €k>d. 

3.  ThiSf  though  not  so  oertam  as  DemonstrcUiony  yet  may  he 

-   (;^^M-^^^CaUei  J^nimi^Mb^t^  i^  p^iyves  the  EaARUm/iti  tif  Thir^st  Y'ilhnt^ 

.     ^  t$fl^. — The  notice  we  have  by  our  senses  ol  the  existing  of 

sind  desires,  to  elev«^  themselves  to  that  spiritoal  Ufe,  or  absorption^ 
in  the  Deity^  in  which  they  expect  to  be  plunged  after  death,  and  lost 
in.  ineffable  beatitude,  as  the  air  contained  in  a  vessel  mingles,  when  thia 
vessel  is  broken,  with  the  great  body  of  atmospheric  air,  or  as  a  drop  ia 
lost  in  the  ocean.     (Ward.  pref.  p.  20~21.)—Sn. 
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without  US,  though  it  be  not  altogether  so  oertain  as 
oar  intuitive  knowledge,  or  the  deductions  of  our  roason, 
eroployedabouttheclearabstractideasof  our  own  minds;  jet 
ii  is  an  assurance  that  deserves  the  name  of  knowledge.  If  we 
persuade  ourselves  that  our  Acuities  act  and  inform  us  right 
oonoeming  the  existence  of  those  objects  that  affect  them,  it 
cannot  pass  for  an  ill-grounded  confidence:  for  I  think 
m>body  can,  in  earnest,  be  so  sceptical  ^  to  be  imcertain  of 
the  existence  of  those  things  which  he  sees  and  feels.     At  . 

least,  he  tnat  can  doubt  so  far,  (whatever  he  may  have  with  rv  ^  U  ^^ 
his  own  thoughts,)  will  never  have  any  controversy  with  me ;  ^  «^ 
since  he  can  never  be  sure  I  say  anything  contrary  to  his  s  ^  (/^ 
own  opinion.  As  to  myself,  I  think  Qod  has  given  me  assu- 
rance enough  of  the  existence  of  things  without  me;  since, 
by  their  different  application,  I  can  produce  in  mvself  both 
r^m™"^  "'^'^  p9'^,  which  is  one  great  concernment  oi"  my 
present  state.  This  is  oertain,  the  confidence  that  our  facul- 
ties do  not  herein  deceive  us,  is  the  greatest  assurance  we  are 
capable  of  concerning  the  existence  of  material  beings.  Foi 
we  cannot  act  anything  but  by  our  fiumlties;  nor  talk  of  know- 
ledge itself  but  by  the  helps  of  those  fkculties  which  are 
fitted  to  apprehend  even  what  knowledge  is.  But  besides 
the  assurance  we  have  fix>m  our  senses  themselves,  that  they 
do  not  err  in  the  information  they  give  us  of  the  existence 
of  things  without  us,  when  they  are  affected  by  them,  we 
are  ftirther  confirmed  in  this  assurance  by  other  concurrent 
reasons. 

4.  L  Because  toe  ecmnot  ha/De  them  hv/t  by  the  Inlet  of  the 
Senses. — Firsts  It  is  plain  those  perceptions  are  produced  in 
us  by  exterior  causes  affecting  our  senses;  because  those  that 
want  the  organs  of  any  sense,  never  can  have  the  ideas  be- 
longing to  that  sense  produced  in  their  minds.  This  is  too 
evident  to  be  doubted:  and  therefore  we  cannot  but  be 
assured  that  they  come  in  by  the  organs  of  that  sense,  and 
no  other  way.  The  oigans  themselves,  it  is  plain,  do  not 
produce  them;  for  then  the  eyes  of  a  man  in  the  dark  would 
produce  colours,  and  his  nose  smell  roses  in  the  winter :  but 
we  see  nobody  gets  the  relish  of  a  pineapple,  till  he  goes  to 
the  Indies,  where  it  is,  and  tastes  it.* 

*  It  would  seem  fitim  thia^  that  the  pineapple  had  n3t  than  bean  intro- 
daeed  into  Europe. — ^Ba 
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5,  II.  Because  an  Idea  from  actual  SensaUon,  and  anUhet 
from  Memoryy  are  very  distmd  Perceptions, — Secondly,  Be- 
cause sometimes  I  find,  that  I  cannot  avoid  the  having  those 
ideas  produced  in  mj  mind.  For  though,  when  my  eyes  are 
shut,  or  windows  &ist,  I  can  at  pleasure  recal  to  my  mind 

^  .  the  ideas  of  light,  or  the  sun,  which  former  sensations  had 
^^^  ^  ^  lodged  in  my  memory ;  so.  I  can  at  pleasure  lay  by  that 
>A>^  '"^  idea,  and  take  into  my  view  that  of  the  smell  of  a  rose,  <»r 
taste  of  sugar.  But,  if  I  turn  my  eyes  at  noon  towards  the 
sun,  I  cannot  avoid  the  ideas  which  the  light  or  sun  then 
produces  in  me.  So  that  there  is  a  manifest  difference  be- 
tween the  ideas  laid  up  in  my  memory,  (over  which,  if  they 
were  there  only,  I  should  have  constantly  the  same  power  to 
dispose  of  them,  and  lay  them  by  at  pleasure,)  and  those 
which  force  themselves  upon  me,  and  I  cannot  avoid  having. 
And  therefore  it  must  needs  be  some  exterior  cause,  and  the 
brisk  acting  of  some  objects  without  me,  whose  efficacy  I 
cannot  resist,  that  produces  those  ideas  in  my  mind,  whether 
I  will  or  no.  Besides,  there  is  nobody  who  doth  not  per- 
ceive the  difference  in  himself  between  contemplating  the 
sun,  as  he  hath  the  idea  of  it  in  his  memoiy,  and  actually 
looking  upon  it :  of  which  two,  his  perception  is  so  distinct, 
that  few  of  his  ideas  are  more  distinguishable  one  from  an- 
other. And  therefore  he  hath  certain  knowledge,  that  they 
are  not  both  memory,  or  the  actions  of  his  mind,  and  fimcies 
only  within  him;  but  that  actual  seeing  hath  a  cause 
without. 

6.  III.  Pleasure  or  Pain  which  accompanies  actual  Senses- 
tion,  accompanies  not  the  returning  of  tltose  Ideas  without  the 
external  Objects. — ^Thirdly,  Add  to  this,  that  many  of  those 
ideas  are  produced  in  us  with  pain,  which  afterwards  we 
remember  without  the  l^ast  offence.  Thus,  the  pain  of  heat 
or  cold,  when  the  idea  of  it  is  revived  in  our  minds,  gives  us 
no  disturbance;  which,  when  felt,  was  very  troublesome,  and 
is  again,  when  actually  repeated ;  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
disorder  the  external  object  causes  in  our  bodies  when  applied 
to  it.  And  we  remember  the  pains  of  hunger,  thirst,  or  the 
headache,  without  any  pain  at  all;  which  would  either  never 
disturb  us,  or  else  constantly  do  it,  as  often  as  we  thought 
of  it,  were  there  nothing  more  but  ideas  floating  in  oui 
minds,  ani  appearances  entorudning  our  fancies^  witiiout  tho 
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real  existenoe  of  things  afiecting  a<s  from  abroad.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  pleasure,  accompanying  several  actual  sensa- 
tions :  and  though  mathematical  demonstrations  depend  not 
upcD  sense,  yet  the  examining  them  by  diagrams  gives  great 
credit  to  the  evidence  of  our  sight,  and  seems  to  give  it  a 
certainty  approaching  to  that  of  demonstration  itself.  For 
it  would  be  very  strange,  that  a  man  should  allow  it  for  an 
undeniable  truth,  that  two  angles  of  a  figure,  which  he  mea- 
sures by  lines  and  angles  of  a  diagram,  should  be  bigger 
one  than  the  other,  and  yet  doubt  of  the  existenoe  of  those 
lines  and  angles,  which  by  looking  on  he  makes  use  of  to 
measure  that  bv. 

7.  IV.  Our  Senses  iMsist  one  another^s  Testimony  of  the 
Existence  qfotUtoard  Tilings. — Fourthly,  Our  senses  in  many 
cases  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  each  other's  report,  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  sensible  things  without  us.  He 
that  sees  a  fire,  may,  if  he  doubt  wheUier  it  be  anything 
more  than  a  bcure  fancy,  feel  it  too ;  and  be  convinced,  by 
putting  his  hand  in  it ;  which  certainly  could  never  be  put 
into  such  exquisite  pain  by  a  bare  idea  or  phantom,  unless 
that  the  pain  be  a  fancy  too,  which  yet  he  cannot,  when  the 
bum  is  well,  by^  raising  the  idea  of  it,  brings  upon  himself 
again.  " 

^^lius  I  see,  whilst  I  write  this,  I  can  change  the  appear- 
ance of  the  paper,  and  by  designing  the  letters  tell  before- 
hand what  new  idea  it  shall  exhibit  the  very  next  moment, 
by  barely  drawing  my  pen  over  it :  which  will  neither  appear 
(let  me  fimoy  as  much  as  I  will)  if  my  hands  stand  still ;  or 
though  I  move  my  pen,  if  my  eyes  be  shut :  nor  when  those 
characters  are  once  made  on  the  paper,  can  I  choose  after- 
wards but  see  them  as  they  are ;  that  is,  have  the  ideas  of 
such  lettei-s  as  I  have  made.  Whence  it  is  manifest,  that 
they  are  not  barely  the  sport  and  play  of  my  own  imagina- 
tion, when  I  find  that  the  characters  that  wei^  made  at  the 
pleasure  of  my  own  thoughts,  do  not  obey  them ;  nor  yet 
cease  to  be,  whenever  I  shall  fancy  it;  but  continue  to  afiect 
the  senses  constantly  and  regularly,  according  to  the  figures 
I  made  them.  To  which  if  we  will  add,  that  the  sight  of 
those  shall,  from  another  man,  draw  such  sounds  as  I  before- 
hand design  they  shall  stand  for,  there  will  be  little  reason 
left  to  doubt  that  those  words  I  write  do  really  exist  without 
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me,  when  they  cause  a  long  series  of  regular  sounds  to 
affect  mj  ears,  which  could  not  be  the  effect  of  my  imagina- 
tion, nor  could  my  memory  retain  them  in  that  order. 

8.  T^  Certainty  ia  as  (treat  cu  awt  Condition  needs, — ^But 
yet,  if^ter  all  this,  any  one  will  be  so  sceptical  as  to  distrust 
his  senses,  and  to  affirm  that  all  we  see  and  hear,  feel  and  taste^ 
think  and  do,  during  our  whole  being,  is  but  the  series  and 
deluding  appearances  of  a  long  dream,  whereof  there  is  no 
reality;  and  therefore  will  question  the  existence  of  all 
things,  or  our  knowledge  of  anything ;  I  must  desire  him  to 
consider,  that,  if  all  be  a  dream,  then  he  doth  but  dream  that 
he  makes  the  question,  and  so  it  is  not  much  matter  that  a 
waking  man  should  answer  him.  But  yet,  if  he  pleases,  he 
may  dream  that  I  make  him  this  answer,  that  the  certainty 
of  things  existing  in  rerum  natura,  when  we  have  the  tes* 
timony  of  our  senses  for  it,  is  not  only  as  great  as  our  frame  can 
attain  to,  but  as  our  condition  needs.  For  our  &culties  being 
suited  not  to  the  full  extent  of  being,  nor  to  a  perfect,  dear, 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  things  fi^ee  ^m  all  doubt  and 
scruple;  but  to  the  preservation  of  us,  in  whom  they  are,  and 
accommodated  to  the  use  of  life,  they  serve  to  our  purpose 
well  enough,  if  they  will  but  give  us  certain  notice  of  those 
things,  which  are  convenient  or  inconvenient  to  ua  For 
he  tibat  sees  a  candle  burning,  and  hath  experimented  the 
force  of  its  flame  by  putting  his  finger  in  it,  will  little  doubt 
chat  this  is  something  existing  without  him,  which  does  him 
harm,  and  puts  him  to  great  pain ;  which  is  assurance  enough 
when  no  man  requires  greater  certainty  to  govern  his  actions 
by,  than  what  is  as  cei*tain  as  his  actions  themselves.  And 
if  our  dreamer  pleases  to  try  whether  the  glowing  heat  of  a 
glass  furnace  be  barely  a  wandering  imagination  in  a  drowsy 
man*s  fancy,  by  putting  his  hand  into  it,  he  may  perhaps  be 
wakened  into  a  certainty  greater  than  he  could  wish,  that 
it  is  something  more  than  bare  imagination;  so  that  this  evi- 
dence is  as  great  as  we  can  desire,  being  as  certain  to  us  as 
our  pleasure  or  pain,  L  e.,  happiness  or  misery ;  beyond  which 
we  have  no  concernment,  either  of  knowing  or  being.  Such 
an  assurance  of  the  existence  of  things  without  us  is  suflddent 
to  direct  us  in  the  attaining  the  good  and  avoiding  the  evil 
which  is  caused  by  them,  which  is  the  import  and  oonoeni"- 
ment  we  have  of  being  made  acquainted  with  them. 
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2.  But  reachea  no  fitrther  than  ctctual  S0nsation,->^lxi  fino^ 
iheBf  when  our  senses  do  actually  convey  into  our  under- 
standings any  idea,  we  cannot  but  be  satisfied  that  there 
doth  something  at  that  time  really  exist  without  us,  which 
doth  affect  our  senses,  and  by  them  give  notice  of  itself  to 
our  i^prehensive  Acuities,  and  actually  produce  that  idea 
which  we  then  perceive  :  and  we  cannot  so  fax  distrust  their 
testimony,  as  to  doubt  that  such  collections  of  simple  ideas 
as  we  have  observed  by  our  senses  to  be  united  together,  do 
really  exist  together.     But  this  knowledge  extends  as  far  as 
the  present  testimony  of  our  senses,  employed  about  particular 
objects  that  do  then  affect  them,  and  no  further.     For  if  I 
saw  such  a  collection  of  simple  ideas  as  is  wont  to  be  called 
man,  existing  together  one  minute  since,  and  am  now  alone^ 
I  cannot  be  certain  that  the  same  man  exists  now,  since  there 
is  no  necessary  connexion  of  his  existence  a  minute  since 
with  his  existence  now :  by  a  thousand  ways  he  may  cease  to 
be,  since  I  had  the  testimony  of  my  senses  for  his  existence. 
And  if  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the  man  I  saw  last  to-day  is 
now  in  being,  I  can  less  be  certain  that  he  is  so  who  hath 
been  longer  removed  from  my  senses,  and  I  have  not  seen 
since  yesterday,  or  &ince  the  last  year ;  and  much  less  can  I 
be  certain  of  the  existence  of  men  that  1  never  saw.     And, 
therefore,  though  it  be  highly  probable  that  millions  of  men 
do  now  exist,  yet,  whilst  I  am  alone  writing  this,  I  have  not 
that  certainty  of  it  which  we  strictly  call  knowledge ;  though 
the  great  likelihood  of  it  puts  me  past  doubt,  and  it  be  rea- 
sonable for  me  to  do  several  things  upon  the  confidence  that 
there  are  men  (and  men  also  of  my  acquaintance,  with  whom 
I  have  to  do)  now  in  the  world :  but  this  is  but  probability^ 
not  knowledge. 

10.  Folly  to  eoepect  Demonstration  in  everything, — ^Whereby 
jet  we  may  observe  how  foolish  and  vain  a  thmg  it  is  for  a 
man  of  a  narrow  knowledge,  who  having  reason  given  him  to 
judge  of  the  different  evidence  and  probability  of  things,  and 
to  be  swayed  accordingly ;  how  vain,  I  say,  it  is  to  expect  de- 
monstration and  certainty  in  things  not  capable  of  it ;  and 
refuse  assent  to  very  rational  propositions,  and  act  contrary  to 
very  plain  and  clear  truths,  because  they  cannot  be  made  out 
•o  evident,  as  to  sunnoxint  every  the  least  (I  will  not  say 
reason,  but)  pretence  of  doubting.  He  that,  in  the  ordinary 
afiairs  of  liic,  would  admit  of  nothing  but  direct  plain  i^ 
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monstratioD,  would  be  sure  of  nothing  in  this  world,  but  of 
perishing  quickly.  The  wholesomeness  of  his  meat  or  drink 
would  not  give  him  reason  to  venture  on  it :  and  I  would 
fain  know  what  it  is  he  could  do  upon  such  grounds,  as  are 
capable  of  no  doubt,  no  objection. 

11.  Fast  Existence  is  known  by  Memory, — ^As  when  our 
senses  are  actually  employed  about  any  object,  we  do  know 
that  it  does  exist ;  so  by  our  memory  we  may  be  assured, 
that  heretofore  things  that  affected  our  senses  have  existed 
And  thus  we  have  knowledge  of  the  past  existence  of  several 
things,  whereof  our  senses  having  informed  us,  our  memoriea 
still  retain  the  ideas ;  and  of  this  we  are  past  all  dodbt,  so 
long  as  we  remember  welL  But  this  knowledge  also  reaches 
no  further  than  our  senses  have  formerly  assured  u&  Thus^ 
seeing  water  at  this  instant,  it  is  an  unquestionable  truth  to 
me  that  water  doth  exist;  and  remembering  that  I  saw  it 
yesterday,  it  will  also  be  always  true,  and  as  long  as  my 
memory  retains  it  always  an  undoubted  proposition  to  me, 
that  water  did  exist  the  10th  of  July,  1688,  as  it  will  also 
be  equally  true  that  a  certain  number  of  very  fine  colours  did 
exist,  which  at  the  same  time  I  saw  upon  a  bubble  of  that 
water;  but,  being  now  quite  out  of  the  sight  both  of  the 
water  and  bubbles  too,  it  is  no  more  certainly  known  to  me 
that  the  water  doth  now  exist,  than  that  the  bubbles  or 
colours  therein  do  so:  it  being  no  more  necessary  that 
water  should  exist  to-day,  because  it  existed  yesterday,  than 
that  the  colours  or  bubbles  exist  to-day,  because  they  existed 
yesterday;  though  it  be  exceedingly  much  more  probable, 
because  water  hath  been  observed  to  continue  long  in  exist- 
ence, but  bubbles,  and  the  colours  on  them,  quickly  cease 
to  be. 

12.  The  Existence  of  Spirits  not  hnowable, — ^What  ideas  we 
have  of  spirits,  and  how  we  come  by  them,  I  have  already 
shown.  But  though  we  have  those  ideas  in  our  minds,  and 
know  we  have  them  there,  the  having  the  ideas  of  spirits 
does  not  make  us  know  that  any  such  things  do  exist  with- 
out us,  or  that  there  are  any  finite  spirits,  or  any  other 
spiritual  beings  but  the  eternal  Ood.  We  have  groimd  from 
revelation,  and  several  other  reasons,  to  believe  with  as- 
surance that  there  are  such  creatures:  but  our  senses  not 
being  able  to  discover  them,  we  want  the  means  of  knowing 
their  particular  exiitences.     For  we  can  no  more  know  that 
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there  are  finite  spirits  really  existing  by  the  idea  we  have  of 
•aoh  beings  in  our  minds,  than  by  the  ideas  any  one  has  of 
fiuries  or  centaurs,  he  can  come  to  know  that  things  answer- 
ing those  ideas  do  really  exist. 

And  therefore  concerning  the  existence  of  finite  spirits,  as 
wdl  as  several  other  things,  we  mnst  content  onrselvee  with 
the  evidence  of  fJEdth;  but  universal,  certain  proportions  con- 
cerning this  matter  are  beyond  our  reach.  For  however  true 
it  may  be — v.  g.,  that  aU  the  intelligent  spirits  that  God 
ever  created,  do  still  exist :  yet  it  can  never  make  a  part  of 
our  certain  knowledge.  These  and  the  like  propositions  we 
may  assent  to,  as  highly  probable,  but  are  not,  I  fear,  in  this 
state  capable  of  knowing.  We  are  not,  then,  to  put  others 
upon  demonstrating,  nor  ourselves  upon  search  of  universal 
certainty  in  all  those  matters,  wherein  we  are  not  capable  of 
any  other  knowledge,  but  what  our  senses  give  us  in  this  or 
that  particular. 

13.  PcurUoular  PropoMona  amcemmg  Hoddencs  am  hnofvo- 
abls, — By  which  it  appears  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  pro- 
positions. 1.  There  is  one  sort  of  propositions  concerning 
the  existence  of  anything  answerable  to  such  an  idea :  as 
-having  the  idea  of  an  elephant,  phoonix,  motion,  or  an  angel, 
in  my  mind,  the  first  and  natural  inquiry  is,  whether  such  a 
thing  does  anywhere  exist  1  And  this  knowledge  is  only  of 
particulars.  No  existence  of  anything  without  us,  but  only 
of  Qod,  can  certainly  be  known  further  than  our  senses  in- 
form us.  2.  There  is  another  sort  of  propositions,  whetein  is 
expressed  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  abstract 
ideas,  and  their  dependence  on  one  another.  Such  propo- 
sitions may  be  universal  and  certain.  Bo,  having  the  idea  of 
Qod  and  myself  of  fear  and  obedience,  I  cannot  but  be  sure 
that  Qod  is  to  be  feared  and  obeyed  by  mo :  and  this  propo- 
sition will  be  certain,  concerning  man  in  general,  if  I  have 
made  an  abstract  idea  of  such  a  species,  whereof  I  am  one 
particular.  But  yet  this  proposition,  how  certain  soever, 
that  men  ought  to  fear  and  obey  Qod,  proves  not  to  me  the 
existence  of  men  in  the  world,  but  will  be  true  of  all  such 
creatures,  whenever  they  do  exist :  which  certainty  of  such 
general  propositions  depends  on  the  agreement  or  disagree* 
ment  to  be  discovered  in  those  abstract  ideas. 

li.  And  general  FropoeUione  concerning  abetraei  IdeoB.-^ 
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In  tLe  former  case,  our  knowledge  is  the  oonseqnence  of  the 
existence  of  things  producing  ideas  in  our  minds  by  oar 
senses:  in  the  latter,  knowledge  is  the  consequence  of  the 
ideas  (be  they  what  they  will)  that  are  in  our  minds  pro* 
ducing  there  genieral  certain  propositions.  Many  of  these  are 
called  setemffi  veritates,  and  all  of  them  indeed  are  so;  not 
from  being  written  all  or  any  of  them  in  the  minds  of  all 
men,  or  that  they  were  any  of  them  propositions  in  any  one's 
mind,  till  he,  having  got  the  abstract  ideas,  joined  or  sepa- 
rated them  by  affirmation  or  negation*  But  wheresoever  we 
can  suppose  such  a  creature  as  man  is,  endowed  with  such 
faculties,  and  thereby  furnished  with  such  ideas  as  we  have, 
we  must  conclude,  he  must  needs,  when  he  applies  his  thoughts 
to  the  consideration  of  his  ideas,  know  the  truth  of  certain 
projpositions  that  will  arise  from  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment which  he  will  perceive  in  his  own  ideas.  Such  propo- 
sitions are  therefore  called  eternal  truths^  not  because  th^ 
are  eternal  propositions  actually  formed,  and  antecedent  to 
the  understanding,  that  at  any  time  makes  them ;  nor  because 
they  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  from  any  patterns  that  are 
anywhere  out  of  the  mind,  and  existed  before;  but  because 
being  once  made  about  abstract  ideas,  so  as  to  be  true,  they 
will,  whenever  they  can  be  supposed  to  be  made  again  at  any 
time  past  or  to  come,  by  a  mind  having  those  ideas,  always 
actuiJly  be  true.  For  names  being  supposed  to  stand  perpe^ 
tually  for  the  same  ideas,  and  the  same  ideas  having  immu- 
tably the  same  habitudes  one  to  another;  propositions  con- 
cerning any  abstract  ideas  that  are  once  true  must  needs  be 
cftemal  verities. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

OF  THB  DCPBOVEMENT  OF  OUB  KNOWLEDQB. 

1.  Knowledge  is  nU  from  MaocimB, — It  having  been  the 
common  received  opinion  amongst  men  of  letters,  that  maxims 
were  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge;  and  that  the  sciences 
were  each  of  them  built  upon  certain  pneoognita,  from  whence 
the  understanding  was  to  take  its  rise,  and  by  which  it  was 
to  conduct  itself  in  its  inquiries  into  the  matters  belonging 
to  that  science,  the  beaten  road  of  the  schools  has  been  to 
lay  down  in  the  beginning  one  or  mere  general  propoaitioni 
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•8  fonndationB  whereon  to  build  the  knowledge  that  was  to 
be  had  of  that  subject.  These  doctrines,  thus  laid  down  for 
foundations  of  any  science,  were  called  principles,  as  the  be- 
ginnings from  which  we  must  set  out,  and  look  no  further 
backwards  in  our  inquiries,  as  we  have  already  observed. 

2.  (The  Occasion  of  that  Opinion,) — One  thing  which 
might  probably  give  an  occasion  to  this  way  of  proceeding  in 
other  sciences,  was  (as  I  suppose)  the  good  suooeas  it  seemed 
io  have  in  mathematics,  wherein  men,  being  observed  to 
attain  a  great  certainty  of  knowledge,  these  sciences  came 
hj  pre-eminence  to  be  called  MaO^/iara,  and  Md0q<nc,  learning, 
or  things  learned,  thoroughly  learned,  as  having  of  all  others 
the  greatest  certainty,  clearness,  and  evidence  in  them. 

3.  But  from  the  comparing  dear  and  dietinct  Ideaa, — But 
if  any  one  will  consider,  he  will  (I  guess)  find  that  the  great 
advancement  and  certainty  of  real  knowledge  which  men 
arrived  to  in  these  sciences,  was  not  owing  to  the  influence 
of  these  principles,  nor  derived  from  any  peculiar  advantage 
tliey  received  from  two  or  three  general  maxims,  laid  down 
in  Uie beginning;  but  from  the  clear,  dintinct,  complete  ideas 
their  thoughts  were  employed  about^  and  the  relation  of 
equality  and  excess  so  dear  between  some  of  them,  that  they 
had  an  intuitive  knowledge,  and  by  that  a  way  to  discover 
it  in  others,  and  this  without  the  help  of  those  maxims.  For  I 
afik,  is  it  not  possible  for  a  young  lad  to  know  that  his  whole 
body  is  bigger  than  his  little  finger,  but  by  virtue  of  this 
axiom,  that  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part;  nor  be  assured 
of  it,  till  he  has  learned  that  maxim  1  Or  cannot  a  country 
wench  know  that,  having  received  a  shilling  from  one  that 
owes  her  three,  and  a  shilliDg  also  frx)m  another  that  owes 
ber  three,  the  remaining  debts  in  each  of  their  hands  are 
equal?  Cannot  she  know  this,  I  say,  unless  she  fetch  the 
certainty  of  it  frx>m  this  maxim,  ^lat  if  you  take  equals 
from  equals,  the  remainder  will  be  equals,  a  maxim  which 
possibly  she  never  heard  or  thought  of  1  I  desire  any  one 
to  consider,  from  what  has  been  elsewhere  said,  which  is 
known  first  and  clearest  by  most  people,  the  particular  in- 
•tanoe,  or  the  general  rule;  and  which  it  is  that  gives  life 
and  birth  to  the  other.  These  general  rules  are  but  the 
oomparing  our  more  general  and  abstract  ideas,  which  are 
the  workmanship  of  the  mind,  made,  and  names  given  to 
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them  for  the  easier  dispatch  in  its  reascnings,  and  drawing 
into  comprehensive  terms  and  short  roles  its  various  and 
multiplied  observations.  But  knowledge  began  in  the  mind, 
and  was  founded  on  particulars;  though  afterwards,  perhaps 
no  notice  was  taken  thereof :  it  being  natural  for  the  mind 
(forward  still  to  enlarge  its  knowledge)  most  attentively  to 
lay  up  those  general  notions,  and  make  the  proper  use  of 
them,  which  is  to  disburden  the  memory  of  the  cumbersome 
load  of  particulars.  For  I  desire  it  may  be  considered, 
what  more  certainty  there  is  to  a  child,  or  any  one,  that  his 
body,  little  finger,  and  all,  is  bigger  than  his  little  finger 
alone,  after  you  have  given  to  his  body  the  name  whole,  and 
to  his  little  finger  the  name  part,  than  he  could  have  had 
before;  or  what  new  knowledge  concerning  his  body  ^can 
these  two  rebttive  terms  give  him,  which  he  could  not  have 
without  themf  Could  he  not  know  that  his  body  was 
bigger  than  his  little  finger,  if  his  language  were  yet  so  im* 
perfect^  that  he  had  no  such  relative  terms  as  whole  and 
part?  I  ask,  further,  when  he  has  got  these  names,  how 
is  he  more  certain  that  his  body  is  a  whole,  and  his  little 
finger  a  part,  than  he  was  or  might  be  certain  before  he 
learnt  those  terms,  that  his  body  was  bigger  than  his  little 
finger?  Any  one  may  as  reasonably  doubt  or  deny  that  his 
little  finger  is  a  part  of  his  body,  as  that  it  is  less  than  his 
body.  And  he  that  can  doubt  whether  it  be  less,  will  as 
oertoinly  doubt  whether  it  be  a  part.  So  that  the  maxim, 
the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part,  can  never  be  made  use 
of  to  prove  the  little  finger  less  than  the  body,  but  when 
it  is  useless,  by  being  brought  to  convince  one  of  a  truth 
which  he  Imows  already.  For  he  that  does  not  certainly 
know  that  any  parcel  of  matter,  with  another  parcel  of 
matter  joined  to  it,  is  bigger  than  either  of  them  alone,  will 
never  be  able  to  know  it  by  the  help  of  these  two  re* 
lative  termS)  whole  and  part^  make  of  them  what  maxim 
you  please. 

4.  DamgenmB  io  Imild  upon  precaritmi  Principim, — ^But 
be  it  in  the  mathematics  as  it  will,  whether  it  be  dearer, 
that,  taking  an  inch  from  a  blade  line  of  two  inches,  and  an 
inch  from  a  red  line  of  two  inches,  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  two  lines  will  be  equal,  or  that  if  you  take  equids  from 
equally  tlie  xemainder  will  be  equals;  which,  I  say,  of  theia 
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two  Ib  the  clearer  and  first  known,  I  leave  to  any  one  to 
determine,  it  not  being  material  to  my  present  occasion. 
That  which  I  have  here  to  do,  is  to  inquire,  whether  if  it 
be  the  readiest  way  to  knowledge  to  b^'n  with  general 
Tnn-rimg^  and  boild  upon  them,  it  be  yet  a  safe  way  to  take 
the  principles,  which  are  laid  down  in  any  other  science  as 
unquestionable  truths;  and  so  receive  them  without  exami- 
nation, and  adhere  t<>  them  without  suffering  them  to  be 
doubted  of,  because  mathematicians  have  been  so  happy,  or 
so  fiur,  to  use  none  but  self-evident  and  undeniable.  If  this 
be  so,  I  know  not  what  may  not  pass  for  truth  in  morality, 
what  may  not  be  introduced  and  proved  in  natural  phi- 
losophy. 

Let  thait  principle  of  some  of  the  philosophers,  that  all  is 
matter,  and  that  there  is  nothing  else,  be  received  for  cer- 
tain and  indubitable,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  be  seen  by  the 
writings  of  some  that  have  revived  it  again  in  our  days, 
what  consequences  it  will  lead  us  inta*  Jjet  any  one,  with 
Polemo,  take  the  world;  or  with  the  Stoics,  the  sether,  or 
the  sun;t  or  with  Anaximenes,  the  air,  to  be  Qod;  and 
what  a  divinity,  religion,  and  worship  must  we  needs  have ! 
Nothing  can  be  so  dangerous  as  principles  thus  taken  up 
without  questioning  or  examination;  especially  if  they  be 
such  as  concern  morality,  which  influence  men's  lives,  and 
give  a  bias  to  all  their  actions.  Who  might  not  justly  ex- 
pect another  kind  of  life  in  Aristippus,  who  placed  happiness 
in  bodily  pleasure;  and  in  Antisthenes,  who  made  virtue 

*  See  LipsiuB  Phynolog.  Stoio.  L  1.  Bias.  VIL  Op.  t.  iv.  p.  846. 
On  the  IMvinity  of  the  sun,  see  L  ii.  Diss.  18.  "EXtog  Oebg  fuyifrroQ 
Ttiy  Koi'  Svoavov  9iAv,  tf  wdvrtc  iKOvaiv  hi  ovpdvioi  Otoif  woavti 
fiamXii  Ktd  cvvdary"     (IVismegiBtus  ap.  Lips*  ub.  sup.) — Ed. 

f  Anazimeiies  roainUined,  according  to  IHogenes  Laertius,  that  the 
•ir  and  the  infinite  were  the  first  principles  of  all  things: — **  Ovroc 
dpX^  il^pa  dire,  gal  rb  dwiipov"  (L.  IL  c  11,  §  1.)  Tennemann, 
therefore,  is  wrong,  where  he  says,  that,  **  instead  of  the  indeterminate 
awiipov  of  the  latter,  (Anaximaudros,)  certain  obsOTvations,  though 
partial  and  limited,  on  Uie  oriffin  of  things,  and  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
led  him  to  regard  the  air  (arip,)  as  the  primitive  dement"  (Hist  ol 
PhiL  §  87.)  Cioero,  however,  (De  Nat.  Deor.  L  10,)  and  Aristotle^ 
(Met  I.  3,)  omit  to  mention  the  to  dinipov.  On  the  general  opinions 
of  Anaximenes,  Menage  refers  to  the  notes  of  Casanbon,  Euseb.  Pnsepk 
ETan.  L  X.  c  nit ;  Kemesiui^  c  v. ;  and  the  Adversaries  of  Desederiu^ 
Heraldu%  L  iL  a  12<— £a 
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Bofficient  to  felicity?  And  he  who,  with  Plato,  ahall  place 
beatitude  in  the  Iniowledge  of  Qod,  will  have  his  thoughts 
raised  to  other  contemplations  than  those  who  look  not  be- 
yond this  spot  of  earth,  and  those  perishing  things  which 
are  to  be  had  in  it.  He  that,  with  Archelaus,*  shall  lay  it 
down  as  a  principle,  that  right  and  wrong,  honest  and  dis- 
honest, are  defined  only  by  laws,  and  not  by  nature,  will 
have  other  measures  of  moral  rectitude  and  pravity,  than 
those  who  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are  under  obligations 
antecedent  to  all  human  constitutions. 

5.  Tkia  ia  no  certain  Way  to  Truth. — ^I^  therefore,  thoas 
that  pass  for  principles  are  not  certain,  (which  we  must  have 
some  way  to  know,  that  we  may  be  able  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  that  are  doubtful,)  but  are  only  made  so  to  us 
by  our  blind  assent,  we  are  liable  to  l>e  misled  by  them ;  and 
instead  of  being  guided  into  truth,  we  shall,  by  principles, 
be  only  confirmed  in  mistake  and  error. 

6.  BtU  to  compare  dear,  complete  Ideas,  under  steady  Namee. 
— ^But  since  the  knowledge  of  the  certainty  of  principles, 
as  well  as  of  all  other  truths,  depends  only  upon  the  percep- 
tion we  have  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas, 
the  way  to  improve  our  knowledge  is  not,  I  am  sure,  blindly, 
and  with  an  implicit  £uth,  to  receive  and  swallow  principles; 
but  is,  I  think,  to  get  and  fix  in  our  minds  dear,  distinct,  and 
complete  ideas,  as  far  as  they  are  to  be  had,  and  annex  to 
them  proper  and  constant  names.  And  thus,  perhaps,  with- 
out any  other  principles,  but  barely  considering  those  ideas, 
and  by  comparing  them  one  with  another,  finding  their 
agreement  and  disagreement,  and  their  seversJ  relations  and 
habitudes;  we  shall  get  more  true  and  clear  knowledge  by 
the  conduct  of  this  one  rule,  than  by  taking  up  principles, 
and  thereby  putting  our  minds  into  the  disposal  of  others. 

7.  The  true  Method  of  adoanemg  Knowledge  is  by  con- 
mdering  our  abstract  Ideas. — We  must,  therefore,  if  we  will 
proceed  as  reason  advises,  adapt  our  methods  of  inquiiy  to 
the  nature  of  the  ideas  we  examine,  and  the  truth  we  search 
after.  Qftnftr^  ^r\t\  fifty^rfti^  tni^hg  are  only  founded  in  the 
habitudes  and  relations  of  abstract  ideas.  A  sagacious  and 
methodical  application  of  our  thoughts,^  for  the  finding  out 

*  On  the  opmions  of  AroheUiu,  tee  Diog.  IiMit.  IL  16.  TaanwiMW^ 
WhL  of  Phil,  i  107.— Eou 
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these  relatione,  is  the  only  way  to  discover  all  that  caii  be 
put  with  truth  and  certainty  concerning  them  into  genci-al 
propositions.  By  what  steps  we  are  to  proceed  in  these,  is 
to  be  learned  in  the  schools  of  the  mathematicians,  who, 
from  very  plain  and  easy  beginnings,  by  gentle  degrees,  and 
a  continued  chain  of  reasonings,  proceed  to  the  disooyeiy 
and  demonstration  of  truths,  that  appear  at  first  sight  be- 
yond human  capacity.  The  art  of  finding  proofs,  and  the 
admirable  methods  they  have  invented  for  the  singling  out 
and  laying  in  order  l^ose  intermediate  ideas  that  demon- 
stratively show  the  equality  or  inequality  of  unapplicable 
quantities,  is  that  which  has  carried  them  so  far,  and  pro- 
duced such  wonderful  and  unexpected  discoveries;  but 
whether  something  like  this,  in  respect  of  other  ideas,  as 
well  as  those  of  magnitude,  may  not  in  time  be  found  out, 
I  will  not  determine.  This,  I  think,  I  may  say,  that  if 
other  ideas  that  are  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  essences  of 
their  species,  were  pursued  in  the  way  familiar  to  mathemati- 
cians, they  would  carry  our  thoughts  further,  and  with  greater 
evidence  and  clearness  than  possibly  we  are  apt  to  imagina 

8.  By  which  MoraUty  cUso  may  be  made  clearer, — This 
gave  me  the  confidence  to  advance  that  conjecture,  which 
I  suggest,  (chap.  iiL)  viz.,  that  morality  is  capable  of  demon- 
stration as  well  as  mathematics.  For  the  ideas  that  ethics 
are  conversant  about,  being  all  real  essences,  and  such  as 
I  imagine  have  a  discoverable  connexion  and  agreement  one 
with  another;  so  far  as  we  can  find  their  habitudes  and 
relations,  so  feur  we  shall  be  possessed  of  certain,  real,  and 
general  truths;  and  I  doubt  not,. but  if  a  right  method  were 
taken,  a  great  part  of  morality  might  be  made  out  with 
that  clearness,  that  could  leave,  to  a  considering  man,  no 
more  reason  to  doubt,  than  he  could  have  to  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  propositions  in  mathematics,  which  have  been  de- 
monstrated to  him. 

9.  BiU  Knowledge  of  Bodies  ia  to  be  improved  only  by 
Experience, — In  our  search  after  the  knowledge  of  substances, 
our  want  of  ideas  that  are  suitable  to  such  a  way  of  pro-  (X^  Ca/^^ 
oeeding  obliges  us  to  a  quite  differept  ij^<>|.ln<;>4-     We  advance  lu^j^^^j^^  ^ 
not  here,  as  in  the  other,  (where  our  abstract  ideas  are  real  ^7^^/^/ 
as  well  as  nominal  essences,)  by  contemplating  our  ideas,  ^^^^^^ 

and  considering  their  relations    and  correspondences;  that 
▼oun.  s 
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helps  OS  very  little,  for  the  reasons,  that  in  another  place 
we  haye  at  large  set  down.  By  which  I  think  it  is  erideut, 
that  substances  afford  matter  of  very  little  general  know- 
ledge; and  the  bare  contemplation  of  their  abstract  ideas 
will  cany  us  but  a  very  little  way  in  the  search  of  truth  and 
certainty.  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  for  the  improvement  of 
our  knowledge  in  substantial  beings?  Here  we  are  to  take 
a  quite  contrary  course;  the  want  of  ideas  of  their  real  es- 
sences sends  us  from  our  own  thoughts  to  the  things  them- 
selves, as  they  exist.  Experience  here  must  teach  me  what 
reason  cannot;  and  it  is  by  trying  alone,  that  I  can  cer- 
tainly know,  what  other  qualities  co-exist  with  those  of  my 
complex  idea,  v.  g.,  whether  that  yellow,  heavy,  fusible  body 
I  call  gold,  be  malleable,  or  no ;  which  experience  (which 
way  ever  it  prove  in  that  particular  body  I  examine)  makes 
me  not  certain,  that  it  is  so  in  all,  or  any  other  yellow, 
heavy,  fusible  bodies,  b^^-  *^*^*'  whirh  I  hriTa  trindi  Because 
it  is  no  consequence  one  way  or  the  other  from  my  complex 
idea ;  the  necessity  or  inconsistence  of  malleability  hath  no 
visible  connexion  with  the  combination  of  that  colour,  weight, 
and  fusibility  in  any  body.  Wliat  I  have  said  here  of  the 
nominal  essence  of  gold,  supposed  to  consist  of  a  body  of 
such  a  determinate  colour,  weight,  and  fiisibility,  will  hold 
true,  if  malleableness,  fixedness,  and  solubility  in  aqua  regia 
be  added  to  it.  Our  reasonings  from  these  ideas  will  carry 
us  but  a  little  way  in  the  certain  discovery  of  the  other 
properties  in  those  masses  of  matter  wherein  all  these  are 
to  be  found.  Because  the  other  properties  of  such  bodies, 
depending  not  on  these,  but  on  that  unknown  real  essence 
on  which  these  also  depend,  we  cannot  by  them  discover 
the  rest ;  we  can  go  no  further  than  the  simple  ideas  of  our 
nominsJ  essence  will  carry  us,  which  is  very  little  beyond 
themselves;  and  so  afford  us  but  very  sparingly  any  certain, 
universal,  and  useful  truths.  For  upon  trial  having  found 
that  partictdar  piece  (and  all  others  of  that  colour,  weight, 
and  frisibility,  that  I  ever  tried)  malleable,  that  also  mfdces 
now,  perhaps,  a  part  of  my  complex  idea,  part  of  niy  ncyninal 
essence  of  gold :  whereby  though  I  make  my  complex  idea  to 
wnich  I  affix  the  name  gold,  to  consist  of  more  simple  ideas 
than  before ;  yet  still,  it  not  containing  the  real  essence  of  any 
»pocie8  of  b  xlies,  it  helps  me  not  certainly  to  know  (I  say  to 
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know,  perhaps  it  may  be  to  conjecture)  the  other  remaining 
properties  of  that  body,  further  than  they  have  a  visible  con- 
Qezion  with  some  or  all  of  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up 
my  nominal  essence.  For  example,  I  cannot  be  certain 
from  this  complex  idea,  whether  gold  be  fixed  or  no;  be- 
cause, as  before,  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  or  incon- 
sistence to  be  discovered  betwixt  a  complex  idea  of  a  body 
yellow,  heavy,  fusible,  malleable;  betwixt  these,  I  say,  and 
fixedness;  so  that  I  may  certainly  know,  that  in  whatso- 
ever body  these  are  found,  there  fixedness  is  sure  to  be. 
Here,  again,  for  assurance,  J  must  apply  myself  to  ex- 
perience ;  as  far  as  that  reaches,  I  may  have  certain  know- 
ledge, but  no  further. 

10.  This  inay  procure  us  Conveniencey  not  Science, — I  deny 
not  but  a  man,  accustomed  to  rational  and  regular  experi- 
ments, shall  be  able  to  see  further  into  the  nature  of  bodies, 
and  guess  righter  at  their  yet  unknown  properties,  than  one 
that  is  a  stranger  to  them :  but  yet,  as  I  have  said,  this  is 
but  judgment  and  opinion,  not  knowledge  and  certainty. 
This  way  of  getting  and  improving  our  knowledge  in  sub- 
stances only  by  experience  and  history,  which  is  all  that  the 
weakness  of  our  fkculties  in  this  state  of  mediocrity  which 
we  are  in  in  this  world  can  attain  to,  makes  me  suspect  that 
natural  philosophy  is  not  capable  of  being  made  a  science. 
We  are  able,  I  imagine,  to  reach  very  little  general  know- 
ledge concerning  the  species  of  bodies,  and  their  several 
properties.  Experiments  and  historical  observations  we 
may  have,  from  which  we  may  draw  advantage  of  ease  and 
health,  and  thereby  increase  our  stock  of  conveniences  for 
this  life;  but  beyond  this  I  fear  our  talents  reach  not,  nor 
are  our  Acuities,  as  I  guess,  able  to  advance. 

11.  We  are  fitted  for  morcd  Knatdedge  and  natural  Im- 
provements.— From  whence  it  is  obvious  to  conclude,  that, 
since  our  faculties  are  not  fitted  to  penetrate  into  the  internal 
fabric  and  real  essences  of  bodies;  but  yet  plainly  discover 
to  us  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
enough  to  lead  us  into  a  full  and  clear  discovery  of  our  duty 
and  great  concernment;  it  will  become  us,  as  rational  crea- 
tures, to  employ  those  faculties  we  have  about  what  they  are 
mo«t  adapted  to,  and  follow  the  direction  of  nature,  where  it 
•emna  to  point  us  out  the  way.     Foi  it  ii  rational  to  ocm* 
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elude,  that  our  proper  employment  lies  in  those  inqoirieey 
and  in  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  is  most  suited  to  our 
natural  capacities,  and  carries  in  it  our  greatest  interest,  L  e., 
the  condition  of  our  eternal  estate.  Hence  I  think  I  may 
conclude,  that  morality  is  the  proper  science  and  business  of 
mankind  in  general,  (who  are  both  concerned  and  fitted  to 
search  out  their  summum  bonum,)  as  several  arts,  conversant 
about  several  part?  of  nature,  are  the  lot  and  private  talent 
of  particular  men,  or  the  common  use  of  human  life,  and 
their  own  particular  subsistence  in  this  world.  Of  what 
consequence  the  discovery  of  one  natural  body  and  its  pro- 
perties may  be  to  human  life,  the  whole  great  continent  of 
America  is  a  convincing  instance:  whose  ignorance  in  useful 
arts,  and  want  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  conveniences  of  life, 
in  a  country  that  abounded  with  all  sorts  of  natural  plenty 
I  think  may  be  attributed  to  their  ignorance  of  what  was 
to  be  found  in  a  very  ordinary,  despicable  stone;  I  mean 
the  mineral  of  iron.  And  whatever  we  think  of  our  parts 
or  improvements  in  this  part  of  the  world,  where  knowledge 
and  plenty  seem  to  vie  with  each  other;  yet  to  any  oue  that 
will  seriously  reflect  on  it,  I  suppose  it  will  appear  past 
doubt,  that,  were  the  use  of  iron  lost  among  us,  we  should  in 
a  few  ages  be  unavoidably  reduced  to  the  wants  and  igno- 
ranee  of  the  ancient  savage  Americans,  whose  natural  en- 
dowments and  provisions  come  no  way  short  of  those  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  polite  nationa  So  that  he  who  first 
made  known  the  use  of  tliat  contemptible  mineral,  may  be 
truly  styled  the  father  of  arts,  and  author  of  plenty. 

12.  BtU  must  beware  of  Hypotheses  cmd  wrong  Principles, — 
T  would  not,  therefore,  be  thought  to  disesteem  or  dissuade 
the  study  of  nature.  I  readily  agree  the  contemplation  of 
his  works  gives  us  occasion  to  admire,  revere,  and  glorify 
their  Author;  and,  if  rightly  directed,  may  be  of  great^ 
benefit  to  mankind  than  the  monuments  of  exemplary  charity 
that  have  at  so  g^reat  charge  been  raised  by  the  founders  of 
hospitals  and  almshouses.  He  that  first  invented  printing, 
discovered  the  use  of  the  compass,  or  made  public  the  virtue 
and  right  use  of  kin  kina,  did  mure  for  the  propagation  of 
knowledge,  for  the  supply  and  increase  of  useful  commodities, 
find  saved  more  from  the  grave,  than  those  who  built  colleges, 
workhouses,  and  hospitals.     All  that  I  would  say  is,  that  we 
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Ahoold  not  be  too  forwardlj  possessed  ynih,  tme  opinion  or 
expectation  of  knowledge,  where  it  is  not  to  be  had,  or  by 
ways  that  will  not  attain  to  it:  that  we  should  not  take 
doubtful  systems  for  complete  sciences,  nor  unintelligible 
notions  for  scientifical  demonstration&  In  the  knowledge 
of  bodies,  we  must  be  content  to  glean  what  we  can  from 
particular  experimento;  since  we  cannot,  from  a  discovery  of 
their  real  essences,  grasp  at  a  time  whole  sheaves,  and  in 
bundles  comprehend  the  nature  and  properties  of  whole 
speoiea  together.  Where  our  inquiry  is  concerning  co-exist- 
ence, or  repugnancy  to  co-exist,  which  by  contemplation  cf 
our  ideas  we  cannot  discover;  there  experience,  observation, 
and  natural  history,  must  give  us,  by  our  senses  and  by 
retail,  an  insight  into  corpoieal  substances.  The  knowledge 
of  bodies  we  must  get  by  our  senses,  warily  employed  in 
taking  notice  of  their  qualities  and  operations  on  one  an 
other;  and  what  we  hope  to  know  of  separate  spirits  in  this 
world,  we  must,  I  think,  expect  only  from  revelation.  He 
that  shall  consider  how  little  general  maxims,  precarious 
principles,  and  hypotheses  laid  down  at  pleasure,  have  pro- 
moted true  knowledge,  or  helped  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of 
rational  men  after  real  improvements :  how  little,  I  say,  the 
setting  out  at  that  end  has,  for  many  ages  together,  advanced 
men's  progres  towards  the  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy, 
will  think  we  have  reason  to  thank  those  who  in  this  latter 
age  have  taken  another  course,  and  have  trod  out  to  us, 
though  not  an  easier  way  to  learned  ignorance,  yet  a  surei 
way  to  profitable  knowledge. 

13.  The  true  Use  qf  Hypotheses. — ^Not  that  we  may  not,  to 
explain  any  phenomena  of  nature,  make  use  of  any  probable 
hypothesis  wliatsoever;  hypotheses,  if  they  are  well  made, 
ftre  at  least  great  helps  to  the  memory,  and  often  direct  us 
to  new  discoveries.  But  my  meaning  is,  that  we  should  not 
take  up  any  one  too  hastily  (which  the  mind,  that  would 
always  penetrate  into  the  causes  of  things,  and  have  prin- 
ciples to  rest  on,  is  very  apt  to  do,)  till  we  have  very  well 
examined  particulars,  and  made  several  experiments,  in  that 
thing  which  we  would  explain  by  our  hypothesis,  and  see 
whether  it  will  agree  to  them  all;  whether  our  prijiciples 
will  carry  us  quite  through,  and  not  be  as  inconsisceiit  with 
one  phenomenon  of  nature,  as  they  seem  to  accommodau 
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and  explain  another  And  at  least  that  we  take  care  that 
the  name  of  principles  deceive  ns  not,  nor  impose  on  us,  by 
making  us  receive  that  for  an  unquestionable  truth,  which 
is  really  at  best  but  a  very  doubtftd  conjecture,  such  as  are 
most  (I  had  almost  said  all)  of  the  hypotheses  in  natural 
J  hilosophy. 

14.  Clear  and  distinct  Id&M  with  settled  Names^  ofnd  the 
finding  of  those  which  show  their  Agreement  or  Disagreement^ 
are  the  Ways  to  enlarge  our  Knowledge, — But  whether  natural 
philosophy  be  capable  of  certainty  or  no,  the  ways  to  enlarge 
our  Jcnowledge,  as  far  as  we  are  capable,  seem  to  me,  in  short, 
to  be  these  two : 

First,  The  first  is  to  get  and  settle  in  our  minds  deter- 
mined ideas  of  those  things  whereof  we  have  general  or  spe- 
cific names;  at  least,  so  many  of  them  as  we  would  consider 
and  improve  our  knowledge  in,  or  reason  about.  And  if 
they  be  specific  ideas  of  substances,  we  should  endeavour  also 
to  make  them  as  complete  as  we  can,  whereby  I  mean,  that 
we  should  put  together  as  many  simple  ideas  as,  being  con- 
stantly observed  to  co-exist,  may  perfectly  determine  the 
species;  and  each  of  those  simple  ideas  which  are  the  ingre- 
dients of  our  complex  ones,  should  be  dear  and  distinct  in 
our  minds.  For  it  being  evident  that  our  knowledge  cannot 
exceed  our  ideas;  as  £Bur  as  they  are  either  imperfect,  con- 
iused,  or  obscure,  we  cannot  expect  to  have  certain,  perfect, 
or  clear  knowledge. 

Secondly,  The  other  is  the  art  of  finding  out  those  inter- 
mediate ideas,  which  may  show  us  the  agreement  or  repugnancy 
of.  other  ideas,  which  cannot  be  immediately  compared* 

15.  Mathematics  an  Instance  of  it. — ^That  these  two  (and 
not  the  relying  on  maxims,  and  drawing  consequences  from 
some  general  propositions)  are  the  right  methods  of  improving 
our  knowledge  in  the  ideas  of  other  modes  besides  those  of 
quantity,  the  consideration  of  mathematical  knowledge  will 
easily  inform  us.  Where  first  we  shall  find  that  he  that  has 
not  a  perfect  and  clear  idea  of  those  angles  or  figures  of 
which  he  desires  to  know  anything,  is  utterly  thereby  inca- 
pable of  any  knowledge  about  them.  Suppose  but  a  man 
not  to  have  a  perfect  exact  idea  of  a  right  angle,  a  scalenum, 
or  trapezium,  and  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that 
he  will  in  vain  seek  any  demonstration  about  them.     Fui^ 
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ther,  it  ia  evident,  that  it  was  not  the  influence  of  those 
inaximh  which  are  taken  for  principles  in  mathematics,  that 
hath  led  the  masters  of  that  science  into  those  wonderful 
discoveries  they  have  made  Let  a  man  of  good  parts  know 
all  the  maxims  generally  made  use  of  in  mathematics  ever  so 
perfectly,  and  contemplate  their  extent  and  consequences  as 
much  as  he  pleases,  he  will,  hy  their  assistance,  I  suppose, 
scarce  ever  come  to  know  that  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse 
in  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  two 
other  sides.  The  knowledge  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all 
its  parts,  and  if  you  take  equals  from  equab,  the  remainder 
will  be  equal,  &Cf  helped  him  not,  I  presume,  to  this  demon- 
stration: and  a  man  may,  I  think,  pore  long  enough  on 
those  axioms,  without  ever  seeing  one  jot  the  more  of  mathe- 
matical truths.  They  have  been  discovered  by  the  thoughts 
otherwise  applied :  the  mind  had  other  objects,  other  views 
before  it,  fiu*  different  from  those  maxims,  when  it  first  got 
the  knowledge  of  such  truths  in  mathematics,  which  men 
well  enough  acquainted  with  those  received  axioms,  but 
ignorant  of  their  method  who  first  made  these  demonstrations, 
can  never  sufficiently  admire.  And  who  knows  what  methods 
to  enlarge  our  knowledge  in  other  parts  of  science  may  here- 
after be  invented,  answering  that  of  algebra  in  mathematics, 
which  so  readily  finds  out  the  ideas  of  quantities  to  measure 
others  by;  whose  equality  or  proportion  we  could  otherwise 
very  hardly,  or,  perhaps,  never  come  to  knowl 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

m 

SOaiE     FURTHER     CONSIDERATIONS     CONCERNING     OUR 

KNOWLEDGE. 

1.  Oiir  Kwnoledge  pctrily  ne(X88a/ry,  paHly  vohmta^. — Our 
knowledge,  as  in  other  things,  so  in  this,  has  so  great  a  con- 
formity with  our  sight,  that  it  is  neither  wholly  imnecessary, 
nor  wholly  voluntary.  If  our  knowledge  were  altogether 
necessary,  all  men*s  knowledge  would  not  only  be  alike,  but 
every  man  would  know  all  that  is  knowable ;  and  if  it  were 
wholly  voluntary,  some  men  so  little  regard  or  value  it,  that 
they  would  have  extreme  little,  or  none  at  alL  Men  that  have 
^naes  cannot  choose  but  receive  some  ideas  by  them;  and  if 
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tkej  liave  memory,  tbey  cannot  but  retain  some  of  them ;  an.*! 
if  they  have  any  distinguishing  £sumlty,  cannot  but  perceive  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  some  of  them  one  with  another; 
as  he  that  has  eyes,  if  he  will  open  them  by  day,  cannot  but 
see  some  objects,  and  perceive  a  difference  in  them.  But 
though  a  man  with  his  eyes  open  in  the  light,  cannot  but 
see,  yet  there  be  certain  objects  which  he  may  choose 
whether  he  will  turn  his  eyes  to ;  there  may  be  in  his  reach 
a  book  containing  pictures  and  d^ourses,  capable  to  delight 
or  instruct  him,  which  yet  he  may  never  have  the  will  to 
open,  never  take  the  pains  to  look  into. 

2.  The  AppliccUion  voluntary;  but  we  know  as  tfUngs  are, 
not  as  we  please, — ^There  is  also  another  thing  in  a  man*8 
power,  and  tJiat  is,  though  he  turns  his  eyes  sometimes  to- 
wards an  object,  yet  he  may  choose  whether  he  will  curiously 
survey  it,  and  with  an  intent  application  endeavour  to  ob- 
serve accurately  all  that  is  visible  in  it ;  but  yet,  what  he 
does  see,  he  cannot  see  otherwise  than  he  doea  It  depends 
not  on  his  will  to  see  that  black  which  appears  yellow ;  nor 
to  persuade  himself,  that  what  actually  scalds  him,  feeb  cold. 
The  earth  will  not  appear  painted  with  flowers,  nor  the  fields 
covered  with  verdure,  whenever  he  has  a  mind  to  it :  in  the 
cold  winter,  he  cannot  help  seeing  it  white  and  hoary,  if*  he 
will  look  abroad.  Just  thus  is  it  with  our  understanding: 
all  that  is  voluntary  in  our  knowledge  w  the  employing  or 
withholding  any  of  our  faculties,  fixim  this  or  that  sort  of 
objects,  and  a  more  or  less  accurate  survey  of  them:  but, 
they  being  employed,  our  will  hath  no  power  to  determine 
the  knowledge  of  the  mind  one  way  or  another;  that  is  done 
only  by  the  objects  themselves,  as  £eu:  as  they  are  clearly 
discovered.  And  therefore,  as  far  as  men's  senses  are  con- 
versant about  external  objects,  the  mind  cannot  but  receive 
those  ideas  which  are  presented  by  them,  and  be  informed  of 
the  existence  of  things  without;  and  so  far  as  men*s  thoughts 
converse  with  their  own  determined  ideas,  they  cannot  but 
in  some  measure  observe  the  agreement  or  disa^preement  that 
is  to  be  found  amongst  some  of  them,  which  is  so  far  know- 
ledge: and  if  they  have  names  for  those  ideas  which  they 
have  thus  considered,  they  must  needs  be  assured  of  the 
truth  of  those  propositions  which  express  that  agreement  or 
disagreement  they  perceive  in  them,  and  be  undoubtedly 
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eonvinoed  of  those  truths.  For  what  a  man  sees^  he  cannot 
but  see;  and  what  he  peroeives,  he  cannot  but  know  that  he 
perceives. 

3.  Instance  in  Numbers, — Thus,  he  that  has  got  the  ideas 
of  numbers,  and  hath  taken  the  pains  to  compare  one,  two, 
and  three,  to  six,  cannot  choose  but  know  that  they  are 
equal :  he  that  hath  got  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  and  found  the 
ways  to  measure  its  angles  and  their  magnitudes,  is  certain 
that  its  three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  ones ;  and  can  aa 
little  doubt  of  that,  as  of  this  truth,  that,  It  is  impossible  foi 
the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be. 

4.  In  Natural  Rdigion, — He  also  that  hath  the  idea  of  an 
intelligent,  but  Irail  and  weak  being,  made  by  and  depending 
on  another,  who  is  eternal,  omnipotent,  perfectly  wise  and 
good,  will  as  certainly  know  that  man  is  to  honour,  fear,  and 
obey  Crod,  as  that  the  sim  shines  when  he  sees  it.  For  if  he 
hath  but  the  ideas  of  two  such  beings  in  his  mind,  and  will 
turn  his  thoughts  that  way,  and  consider  them,  he  will  as 
certainly  find  that  the  inferior,  finite,  and  dependent,  is 
under  an  obligation  to  obey  the  supreme  and  infinite,  as  he 
is  certain  to  find  that  three,  four,  an<l  seven  are  less  than 
fifteen,  if  he  will  consider  and  compute  those  numbers;  nor 
can  he  be  surer  in  a  clear  morning  that  the  sun  is  nsen, 
if  he  will  but  open  his  eyes,  and  turn  them  that  way.  But 
yet  these  truths,  being  ever  so  certain,  ever  so  clear,  he  may 
be  ignorant  of  either,  or  all  of  them,  who  will  never  take 
the  pains  to  employ  his  £etculties,  as  he  should,  to  inform 
liimself  about  them. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  JUDGMENT. 

1.  Ou/r  Knofidedge  being  short,  we  want  sometJiing  dse, — 
The  understanding  faculties  being  given  to  man,  not  bai-ely 
for  speculation,  but  also  for  the  conduct  of  his  life,  man 
would  be  at  a  great  loss  if  he  had  nothing  to  direct  him 
but  what  has  the  certainty  of  true  knowledge.  For  that 
being  very  short  and  scanty,  as  we  have  seen,  he  would  be 
often  utterly  in  the  dark,  and  in  most  of  the  actions  of  his 
life,  perfectly  at  a  stand,  had  he  nothing  to  guide  him  in 
the  absence  of  clear  and  certain  knowlod^     He  that  will 
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not  eat  till  he  has  demonstrAtion  that  it  will  nourish  himj 
he  that  will  not  stir  till  he  inlalliblj  knows  the  business  ha 
goes  ab<»ut  will  succeed,  will  have  little  else  to  do  but  to  sit 
itill  and  perish. 

2.  W/uU  Use  to  be  made  of  tkii  twilight  Stated—Therefore, 
as  Qod  has  set  some  things  in  broad  daylight ;  as  he  has 
given  us  some  certain  knowledge,  though  limited  to  a  few 
things  in  comparison,  probably  as  a  taste  of  what  intel- 
lectual criuitures  are  capable  of  to  excite  in  us  a  desire  and 
endeavoiur  after  a  better  state :  so,  in  the  greatest  part  of 
our  concernments,  he  has  afforded  us  only  the  twilight,  as  I 
may  so  say,  of  probability;  suitable,  I  presume,  to  that 
state  of  mediocrity  and  probationership  he  has  been  pleased 
to  place  us  in  here ;  wherein,  to  check  our  over-confidence 
and  presumption,  we  might,  by  every  day's  experience,  bt) 
made  sensible  of  our  short-sightedness  and  liableness  to 
error;*  the  sense  whereof  might  be  a  constant  admonition 
to  us,  to  spend  the  days  of  this  our  pilgrimage  with  industry 
and  care,  in  the  search  and  following  of  that  way  which 
might  lead  us  to  a  state  of  greater  perfection:  it  being 
hi^y  rational  to  think,  even  were  revelation  silent  in  the 
case,  that,  as  men  employ  chose  talents  Qod  has  given  them 
here,  they  shall  accordingly  receive  their  rewards  at  the 
cloee  of  the  day,  when  their  sun  shall  set,  and  night  shall 
put  an  end  to  their  labours. 

3.  Jttdgtnant  supplies  the  Wcmt  of  Knowledge, — The  faculty 
which  God  has  given  man  to  supply  the  want  of  clear  and 
certain  knowledge,  in  cases  where  that  cannot  be  had,  is  judg- 
ment :  whereby  the  mind  takes  its  ideas  to  agree  or  disagree; 
ur,  which  is  the  same,  any  proposition  to  be  true  or  fidse,  with- 
out perceiving  a  demonstrative  evidence  in  the  proofe.  The 
mind  sometimes  exercises  this  judgment  out  of  necessity,  where 
demonstrative  proo&  and  certain  knowledge  are  not  to  be 
had;  and  sometimes  out  of  laziness,  unskiliidness,  or  haste, 
even  where  demonstrative  and  certain  proofs  are  to  be  had. 
Men  often  stay  not  warily  to  examine  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  two  ideas,  which  they  are  iesirous  or  concerned 

*  See,  for  a  picture  of  the  quick-judging  man  of  the  world,  who  seizei 
on  the  tittett  occasions  for  action,  and  is  able  at  a  glance  to  distinguish 
the  expedient  from  the  inexpedient,  Cardan's  curious  and  ViJuabU 
treatise^  De  Pnidentia  Civile^  c  xxii  p.  67* — En. 
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to  know ,  but,  either  inca|)able  of  sucb  attention  a»  is  leqiii* 
site  in  a  long  train  of  gradations,  or  impatient  of  delay 
ligbUy  cast  their  eyes  on,  or  wholly  pass  by  the  proofe;  and 
so,  without  making  out  the  demonstration,  determine  of  tlie 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  as  it  were  by  a  view 
of  them  as  they  are  at  a  distance,  and  take  it  to  be  the  one 
or  the  other,  as  seems  most  likely  to  them  upon  such  a  loose 
soryey.  This  fiumlty  of  the  mmd,  when  it  is  exercised 
immediately  about  things,  is  called  judgment;  when  about 
truths  delivered  in  words,  is  most  commonly  called  assent  or 
dissent :  which  being  the  most  usual  way,  wherein  the  mind 
has  occasion  to  employ  this  fiftculty,  I  shall,  under  these 
terms,  treat  of  it,  as  least  liable  in  our  language  to  equi- 
vocation. 

4.  Judgment  is  the  preeuming  Things  to  be  so,  toithotU  per- 
ceivmg  it, — ^Thus  the  mind  has  two  faculties  conversant  about 
truth  and  fisdsehood. 

First,  Knowledge,  whereby  it  certainly  perceives,  and  is 
nndoubtedly  satisfied  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
any  ideas. 

Secondly,  Judgment,  which  is  the  putting  ideas  together, 
or  separating  them  from  one  another  in  the  mind,  when  their 
certain  agreement  or  disagreement  is  not  perceived,  but  pre- 
sumed to  be  so ;  which  is,  as  the  word  imports,  taken  to  bo 
^o  before  it  certainly  appears.  And  if  it  so  unites  or  sepa* 
rates  them,  as  in  reidity  things  are,  it  is  right  judgment. 


CHAPTER     XV. 

OF   PROBABIUTY. 

1.  Prchahilily  is  the  A^rpecn-ance  of  Agreement  upon/cUU- 
He  Froqfs, — As  demonstration  is  the  showing  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of  one  or 
more  proofs,  which  have  a  constant,  immutable,  and  visible 
connexion  one  with  another ;  so  probability  is  nothing  but 
(be  appearance  of  such  an  agreement  or  disagreement,  by 
the  intervention  of  proo&,  whose  connexion  is  not  constant 
and  immutable,  or  at  least  is  not  perceived  to  be  so,  but  is, 
or  appears  for  the  most  part  to  be  so,  and  is  enough  to  induce 
the  mind  to  judge  the  proposition  to  be  trao  or  talse^  rather 
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than  the  contrary.  For  example :  in  the  demonstration  of 
it  a  num  peroeivea  the  certain,  immutable  connexion  there 
is  of  equality  between  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  and 
those  intermediate  ones  which  are  made  use  of  to  show  their 
equality  to  two  right  ones;  and  so,  by  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  intermediate 
ideas  in  each  step  of  the  progress,  the  whole  series  is  con- 
tinued with  an  evidence,  which  clearly  shows  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  those  three  angles  in  equality  to  two 
right  ones :  and  thus  he  has  certain  knowledge  that  it  is  sa 
But  another  man,  who  never  took  the  pains  to  observe  the 
demonstration,  hearing  a  mathematician,  a  man  of  credit, 
affirm  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  right 
ones,  assents  to  it,  i  a,  receives  it  for  true :  in  which  case  the 
foundation  of  his  assent  is  the  probability  of  the  thing;  the 
proof  being  such  as  for  the  most  part  carries  truth  wiih  it : 
the  man  on  whose  testimony  he  receives  it,  not  being  wont 
to  ai£rm  anything  oontraiy  to  or  besides  Im  knowledge, 
especially  in  matters  of  this  kind:  so  that  that  which  causes 
his  assent  to  this  proposition,  that  the  throe  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  that  which  makes  him 
take  these  ideas  to  agree,  without  knowing  them  to  do  so,  is 
the  wonted  veracity  of  the  speaker  in  other  cases,  or  his 
supposed  veracity  in  this. 

2.  It  is  to  supply  the  Want  of  Knowledge, — Our  knowledge, 
as  has  been  shown,  being  very  narrow,  and  we  not  happy 
enough  to  find  certain  truth  in  everything  which  we  have 
occasion  to  consider;  most  of  the  propositions  we  think, 
reason,  discourse— nay,  act  upon,  ai«  such  as  we  cannot  have 
undoubted  knowledge  of  their  truth :  yet  some  of  them 
border  so  near  upon  certainty,  that  we  make  no  doubt  at  all 
about  them ;  but  assent  to  them  as  firmly,  and  act,  according 
to  that  assent,  as  resolutely  as  if  they  were  infidlibly  demon- 
strated, and  that  our  knowledge  of  them  was  perfect  and 
certain.  But  there  being  degrees  herein,  from  the  very  ne^h- 
bourhood  of  certainty  and  demonstration,  quite  down  to  im- 
probability and  tmlikenees,  even  to  the  confines  of  impos- 
sibility; and  also  degrees  of  assent  from  full  assurance  and 
confidence^  quite  down  to  coojecture,  doubt,  and  distrust:  I 
shall  come  now,  (having,  as  I  think,  found  out  the  bounds 
of  human  knowledge  and  certainty,)  in  the  next  places  to 
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oondider  tbe  seyeral  degrees  and  gronnds  of  probability^  and 
assent  or  faitb. 

3.  Being  that  which  nuikes  us  preswme  Things  to  be  true 
hrfore  voe  know  them  to  be  so. — Probability  is  likeliness  to  be 
true,  tbe  very  notation  of  tbe  word  signifying  sucb  a  propo- 
sition, for  wbicb  tbere  be  arguments  or  proo&  to  make  it 
pass  or  be  received  for  true.  Tbe  entertainment  tbe  mind 
gives  tbis  sort  of  propositions  is  called  belief  assent,  or 
opinion,  wbicb  is  tbe  admitting  or  receiving  any  proposition 
for  true,  upon  arguments  or  proofs  tbat  are  found  to  persuade 
us  to  receive  it  as  true,  witbout  certain  knowledge  that  it 
is  so.  And  berein  lies  tbe  difference  between  probability 
and  certainty.  Mtb  and  knowledge,  tbat  in  all  tbe  parts  of 
knowledge  Uiere  is  intuition;  eacb  immediate  idea,  eacb  step 
bias  its  visible  and  certain  connexion :  in  belief,  not  so.  Tbat 
wbicb  makes  me  believe,  is  sometbing  extraneous  to  tbe 
thing  I  believe;  something  not  evidently  joined  on  both 
sides  to,  and  so  not  manifestly  showing  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  those  ideas  that  are  under  consideration. 

4.  The  Grounds  of  Probability  a/re  two :  Catiformiity  with 
our  own  experience,  or  the  Test^nwny  of  otherd  Experience. — 
Probability,  then,  being  to  supply  tbe  defect  of  our  know- 
ledge and  to  guide  us  where  that  foils,  is  always  conversant 
about  propositions,  whereof  we  have  no  certainty,  but  only 
some  inducements  to  I'eceive  them  for  true.     The  grounds  of 

it  are,  in  short,  these  two  following :  il  i  V^ 

Firat,  The  conformity  of  anytMng  with  our  own  know-  ^    ' 
ledge,  observation,  and  experience. 

Secondly,  The  testimony  of  others,  vouching  their  observa- 
tion and  experience.  In  the  testimony  of  others,  is  to  be 
considered,  1.  The  number.  2.  The  integrity.  3.  The  skill 
of  the  witnesses.  4.  The  design  of  the  author,  where  it  is  a 
testimony  out  of  a  book  cited.  5,  Tbe  consistency  of  tbe 
parts,  and  circumstances  of  the  relation.  6.  Contrary  testi- 
monies. 

5.  In  this,  all  the  Arguments  pro  and  con  ought  to  be  eo^ 
a/mined  before  we  come  to  a  Judgment, — Probability  wanting 
that  intuitiFe  evidence  which  inl'allibly  determines  the  under- 
standing, and  produces  certain  knowledge,  the  mind,  if  it 
would  proceed  rationally,  ought  to  examine  all  the  grounds  of 
probability,  and  see  b^w  they  make  more  or  leas  for  or  against 
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any  prDpositioD,  before  it  assentB  to  or  dissents  from  it;  and, 
upon  a  due  balancing  the  whole,  reject  or  receive  it,  with  a 
hiore  or  less  firm  assent,  proportionably  to  the  preponderancy 
of  the  greater  grounds  of  probability  on  one  side  or  the 
other     For  example : 

If  I  myself  see  a  man  walk  on  the  ice,  it  is  past  proba- 
bility, it  is  knowledge :  but  if  another  tells  me  he  saw  a 
man  in  £ngland,  in  ^e  midst  of  a  sharp  winter,  walk  upon 
water,  hardened  with  cold,  this  has  so  great  conformity  with 
what  is  usually  observed  to  happen,  that  I  am  disposed 
by  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  to  assent  to  it,  unless  some 
manifest  suspicion  attend  the  relation  of  that  matter  of  fact. 
But  if  the  same  thing  be  told  to  one  bom  between  the  tropics, 
who  never  saw  nor  heard  of  any  such  thing  before,  there  the 
whole  probability  relies  on  testimony :  and  as  the  relators 
are  more  in  number,  and  of  more  credit  and  have  no  interest 
to  speak  contrary  to  the  truth,  so  that  matter  of  &ct  is  like 
to  find  more  or  less  belief  Though  to  a  man  whose  expe- 
rience has  always  been  quite  contrary,  and  who  has  never 
heard  of  anything  like  it,  the  most  unattainted  credit  of  a 
witness  will  scarce  be  able  to  find  belief.  As  it  happened  to 
a  Dutch  ambassador,  who  entertaining  the  king  of  Siam 
with  the  particidarities  of  Holland,  which  he  was  inquisitive 
after,  amongst  other  things  told  him,  that  the  water  in  his 
country  would  sometimes,  in  cold  weather,  be  so  hard,  that 
men  walked  upon  it,  and  that  it  would  bear  an  elephant,  if 
he  were  there.  To  which  the  king  replied,  "  Hitherto  I 
have  believed  the  strange  tilings  you  have  told  me,  becauiie 
I  look  upon  you  as  a  sober  fiedr  man,  but  now  I  am  sure  you 
lie." 

6.  They  being  capable  of  great  Variety,  —  Upon  these 
grounds  depends  the  probability  of  any  proposition :  and  as 
the  conformity  of  our  knowledge,  as  the  certainty  of  obser- 
vations, as  the  frequency  and  constancy  of  experience,  and 
the  number  and  credibility  of  testimonies  do  more  or  less 
agree  or  disagree  with  it,  so  is  any  proposition  in  itself  more 
or  less  probable.  There  is  another,  I  confess,  which,  though 
by  itsdf  it  be  no  true  ground  of  probability,  yet  is  often 
made  use  of  for  one,  by  whiclr  men  most  commonly  *  egulate 
their  assent,  and  upon  which  they  pin  their  faith  more  than 
anything  else,  and  that  is,  the  opinion  of  others :   though 
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there  cannot  be  a  more  dangerous  thing  to  rely  on,  nor 
more  likely  to  mislead  one ;  since  there  is  much  more  fUse- 
hood  and  error  among  men,  than  truth  and  knowledge.  And 
if  the  opinions  and  persuasions  of  others^  whom  we  know 
and  think  well  of,  be  a  ground  of  assent,  men  have  reason  to 
be  Heathens  in  Japan,  Mahometans  in  Turkey,  Papists  in 
Spain,  Protestants  in  England,  and  Lutherans  in  Sweden. 
But  of  this  wrong  ground  of  assent  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  more  at  large  in  another  place. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  THE  DEGREES  OF  ASSENT. 

1.  Our  Aaseni  ought  to  be  regtUatedhy  the  Grounds  of  Pro- 
habUUy, — ^The  grounds  of  probability  we  have  laid  down  in 
the  foregoing  chapter ;  as  ijiey  are  the  foundations  on  which 
our  assent  is  built,  so  are  they  also  the  measure  whereby  its 
several  degrees  are,  or  ought  to  be  regulated :  only  we  are  to 
take  notice,  that,  whatever  grounds  of  probability  there  may 
be,  they  yet  operate  no  further  on  the  mind  which  searches 
after  truth,  and  endeavours  to  judge  right,  than  they  appear; 
at  least,  in  the  first  judgment  or  search  that  tiie  mind 
makes.  I  confess,  in  the  opinions  men  have,  and  firmly 
stick  to  in  the  world,  their  assent  is  not  always  from  an 
actual  view  of  the  reasons  that  at  first  prevailed  with  them : 
it  being  in  many  cases  almost  impossible,  and  in  most,  very 
hard,  even  for  those  who  have  very  admirable  memories,  to 
retain  all  the  proofs  which,  upon  a  due  examination,  made 
them  embrace  that  side  of  the  question.  It  suffices  that 
they  have  once  with  care  and  fumess  sifted  the  matter  as  &r 
as  they  could;  and  that  they  have  searched  into  all  f he  par^ 
ticulars,  that  they  could  imagine  to  give  any  light  to  the 
question;  and,  with  the  best  of  their  skill,  cast  up  the 
accoimt  upon  the  whole  evidence :  and  thus,  having  once 
found  on  which  side  the  probability  appeared  to  them,  after  as 
full  and  exact  an  inquiry  as  they  can  make,  they  lay  up  the 
conclusion  iu  their  memories,  as  a  truth  they  have  dis- 
oovered;  and  for  the  future  they  remain  satisfied  with  the 
testimony  of  their  memories,  that  this  is  the  opinion  that^ 
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by  the  prools  tKey  haye  once  seen  of  it,  deserves  such  a 
degree  of  their  asseut  as  they  afford  it. 

2.  ITiege  cannot  alvoaya  he  actuaUy  in  View^  and  then  we 
must  content  ov/raeUfee  tnth  the  Remembrance  that  toe  once  mow 
Grownd  for  such  a  Degree  of  Assent. — This  is  all  that  the 
greatest  part  of  men  are  capable  of  doing,  in  regulating  their 
opinions  and  judgments;  unless  a  man  will  exact  of  them, 
either  to  retain  distinctly  in  their  memories  all  the  proo& 
concerning  any  probable  truth,  and  that  too,  in  the  same 
order,  and  regular  deduction  of  consequences  in  which  they 
have  formerly  placed  or  seen  them;  which  sometimes  is 
enough  to  fill  a  laige  volume  on  one  single  question :  or 
else  they  must  require  a  man,  for  every  opinion  that  he 
embraces,  every  day  to  examine  the  proofe :  both  which  are 
impossible.  It  is  unavoidable,  therefore,  that  the  memory 
be  relied  on  in  the  case,  and  that  men  be  persuaded  of  several 
opinions,  whereof  the  proofs  are  not  actually  in  their  thoughts : 
nay,  which  perhaps  they  are  not  able  actually  to  recaL 
Without  this,  the  greatest  part  of  men  must  be  either  very 
sceptics,  or  change  every  moment,  and  yield  themselves  up  to 
whoever,  having  lately  studied  the  question,  offers  them 
arguments;  which,  for  want  of  memory,  they  are  not  able 
presently  to  answer. 

3.  The  ill  Conaequsnce  of  thie^  if  our  former  Judgment 
were  not  rightly  made, — I  cannot  but  own,  that  men*s  stick- 
ing to  their  past  judgment,  and  adhering  finnly  to  conclusions 
formerly  made,  is  often  the  cause  of  great  obstinacy  in  error 
and  mistake.  But  the  fault  is  not  that  they  rely  on  their 
memories  for  what  they  have  before  well  judged,  but  be- 
cause they  judged  before  they  had  well  examined.  May 
we  not  find  a  great  number  (not  to  say  the  greatest  part)  of 
men  that  think  they  have  formed  right  judgments  of  several 
matters;  and  that  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  they 
never  thought  otherwise)  who  imagine  themselves  to  have 
judged  right,  only  because  they  never  questioned,  never  ex- 
amined their  own  opinions)  Which  is  indeed  to  think  they 
judged  right,  because  they  never  judged  at  all:  and  yet 
these,  of  all  men,  hold  their  opinions  with  the  greatest  stiff- 
ness;  those  being  generally  the  most  fierce  and  firm  in  their 
tenets,  who  have  least  examined  them.  What  we  once  know, 
we  are  certain  is  so :  and  we  may  be  secure,  that  there  art 
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no  latent  proofs  undiscovered,  which  may  ow^rtum  our  know- 
ledge, or  bring  it  in  doubt  But,  in  matters  of  probability, 
it  is  not  in  every  case  we  can  be  sure  that  we  have  all  the 
I^articulars  before  us,  that  any  way  c-oncem  the  question ; 
and  that  there  is  no  evidence  behind,  and  yet  unseen,  which 
may  cast  the  probability  on  the  other  side,  and  outweigh 
all  that  at  present  seems  to  preponderate  with  us.  Who 
almost  is  there  that  hath  the  leisure,  patience,  and  mfjans 
to  collect  together  all  the  proo&  concerning  most  of  the 
Dpinions  he  has,  so  as  safely  to  conclude  that  he  hath  a  clear 
and  full  view;  and  that  there  is  no  more  to  be  alleged  for 
his  better  information  ?  And  yet  we  are  forced  to  determino 
ourselves  on  the  one  side  or  other.  The  conduct  of  our  lives, 
and  the  management  of  our  great  concerns,  will  not  bear 
delay:  for  those  depend,  for  the  moat  part,  on  the  deter- 
mination of  our  judgment  in  points  wherein  we  are  not 
capable  of  certain  and  demonstrative  knowledge,  and  where- 
in it  is  necessary  for  us  to  embrace  the  one  side  or  the 
other. 

4.  The  right  Use  of  it,  mtUual  Charity  cmd  Forbearance. 
— Since,  therefore,  it  is  unavoidable  to  the  greatest  part  of 
men,  if  not  all,  to  have  several  opinions,  without  certain  and 
indubitable  proofs  of  their  truth;  and  it  carries  too  great 
an  imputation  of  ignorance,  lightness,  or  folly  for  men  to 
quit  and  renounce  their  former  tenets  presently  upon  the 
offer  of  an  argument  which  they  cannot  immediately  answer, 
and  show  the  insufficiency  of:  it  would,  methinks,  become 
all  men  to  maintain  peace,  and  the  common  offices  of  hu- 
manity and  friendship,  in  the  diversity  of  opinions;  since 
we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  any  one  should  readily 
and  obsequiously  quit  his  own  opinion,  and  embrace  ours 
with  a  blind  resignation  to  an  authority  which  the  under- 
standing of  man  acknowledges  not.*     For  however  it  may 

*  In  ozActly  the  same  spirit,  Jeremy  Taylor  writes  as  follows,  speak- 
ing of  the  heresies  and  schisms  which  formeriy  rose  in  the  Christian 
world,  and  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  introduce  uniformity  of 
opinion: — **  Few  men  in  the  mean  Ume  considered,  that,  so  long  as 
men  had  such  variety  of  principles,  such  several  constitutions,  educa- 
tions, tempers,  and  distempers,  hopes,  interests,  and  weakmisses,  de- 
res  of  light,  and  degrees  of  understanding,  it  was  impossible  all  should 
of  one  mind.  And  what  is  impossible  to  be  done  is  not  necessary 
a  should  be  done ;  and  therefore,  although  variety  of  opinions  wm  im 
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often  mistake,  it  can  own  no  other  guide  but  reason,  nor 
blindly  submit  to  the  will  and  dictates  of  another.  If  he 
you  would  bring  over  to  your  sentiments  be  one  that  ex- 
amines before  be  assents,  you  must  give  him  leave  at  his 
leisure  to  go  over  the  account  again,  and,  recalling  what  is 
out  of  his  mind,  examine  all  the  particulars,  to  see  on  which 
side  the  advantage  lies :  and  if  he  will  not  think  our  argu- 
ments of  weight  enough  to  engage  him  anew  in  so  much 
paius,  it  is  but  what  we  oflen  do  ourselves  in  the  like  case; 
and  we  should  take  it  amiss  if  others  should  prescribe  to  us 
what  points  we  should  study.  Aod  if  he  be  one  who  takes 
his  opinions  upon  trust,  how  can  we  imagine  that  he  should 
renounce  those  tenets  which  time  and  custom  have  so  settled 
in  his  mind,  that  he  thinks  them  self-evident,  and  of  an  un- 
questionable certainty ;  or  which  he  takes  to  be  impressions 
he  has  received  from  God  himself^  or  from  men  sent  by  him? 
How  can  we  expect,  I  say,  that  opinions  thus  settled  should 
be  given  up  to  the  arguments  or  authority  of  a  stranger  or 
adversary,  especially  if  there  be  any  suspicion  of  interest  or 
design,  as  there  never  fails  to  be,  where  men  find  themselves 
ill  treated?  We  should  do  well  to  commiserate  our  mutual 
ignorance,  and  endeavour  to  remove  it  in  all  the  gentle  and 
fair  ways  of  information;  and  not  instantly  treat  others  ill, 
as  obstinate  and  perverse,  l)ecause  they  will  not  renounce 
their  own,  and  receive  our  opinions,  or  at  least  those  we 
would  force  upon  them,  when  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
we  are  no  less  obstinate  in  not  embracing  some  of  theirs. 
For  where  is  the  man  that  has  iucontestible  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  all  that  he  holds,  or  of  the  falsehood  of  all  he  con- 
demns; or  can  say  that  he  has  examined  to  the  bottom  all 
his  own,  or  other  men*s  opinions?  The  necessity  of  believ- 
ing without  knowledge,  nay  often  upon  very  slight  grounds, 
in  this  fleeting  state  of  action  and  blindness  we  are  in,  should 
make  us  more  busy  and  careful  to  inform  ourselves  thau 
constrain  others.     At  least,  those  who  have  not  thoroughly 

possible  to  be  cured,  (and  they  who  attempted  it,  did  like  him  who  cUpa 
nia  shoulder  to  the  ground  to  stop  an  earthquake^)  yet  the  incouvenienoes 
arising  from  it  might  poesibly  be  cured,  not  by  uniting  their  belie& — 
that  was  to  be  despaix«a  of — but  by  curing  that  which  caused  these  mis- 
chiefs, and  accidental  inoonveniences  of  their  disagreeings.**  (Int  to 
Lib.  of  Proph.  p.  2.)— Ed. 
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examined  to  the  bottom  all  their  own  teneii,  must  confess 
they  are  unfit  to  prescribe  to  others;  and  are  unn^asonable 
in  imposing  that  as  truth  on  other  men's  belief,  which  they 
themselves  have  not  searched  into,  nor  weighed  the  argu- 
ments of  probability,  on  which  they  should  receive  or  reject 
it.  Those  who  have  fairly  and  truly  examined,  and  arft 
thereby  got  past  doubt  in  all  the  doctrines  they  profess  and 
govern  themselves  by,  would  have  a  juster  pretence  to  re- 
quire others  to  follow  them :  but  these  are  so  few  in  number, 
and  find  (h>  little  reason  to  be  magisterial  in  their  opinions, 
that  nothing  insolent  and  imperious  is  to  be  expected  from 
them:  and  there  is  reason  to  think,  that,  if  men  were 
better  instructed  themselves,  they  would  be  less  imposing 
on  othws. 

5.  Probability  is  either  of  Mailer  of  Fact  or  SpectUation. — 
But  to  return  to  the  grounds  of  assent,  and  the  several  de- 
grees of  it,  we  are  to  take  notice,  that  the  propositions  we 
receive  upon  inducements  of  probability  are  of  two  sorts ; 
either  concerning  some  particular  existence,  or,  as  it  is 
uauaUy  termed,  matter  of  fact,  which,  falling  under  obser- 
vation,  is  capable  of  human  testimony;  or  else  concerning 
things,  which,  being  beyond  the  discovery  of  our  senses,  5ir«» 
not  capable  of  any  such  testimony. 

6.  The  concurrent  Experie^ice  of  all  other  Men  with  ours, 
produces  Assurance  approaching  to  Knowledge, — Concerning 
the  first  of  these,  viz.,  particular  matter  of  fact. 

First,  Where  any  particular  thing,  consonant  to  the  con- 
stant observation  of  ourselves  and  others  in  the  like  case, 
comes  attested  by  the  concurrent  reports  of  all  that  mention 
it,  we  receive  it  as  easily,  and  build  as  firmly  upon  it,  as  if 
it  were  certain  knowledge ;  and  we  reason  and  act  there- 
upon with  as  little  doubt  as  if  it  were  perfect  demomdration. 
Thus,  if  all  Englishmen  who  have  occasion  to  mention  it, 
should  affirm  that  it  froze  in  England  the  last  winter,  or 
that  there  were  swallows  seen  there  in  the  summer,  I  think 
a  man  could  almost  as  little  doubt  of  it  as  that  seven  and 
four  are  eleven.  The  first,  therefore,  and  highest  degree  of 
probability,  is,  when  the  general  consent  of  all  men,  in  all 
ages,  as  £ur  as  it  can  be  known,  concurs  with  a  man's  con- 
stant a^d  nerer-fiuling  experience  in  like  cases,  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  any  particular  mattet  of  fact  attested  by  fiur 

T  2 
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witnesses:  siich  are  all  the  stated  constitutions  and  pro- 
perties of  bodies,  and  the  regular  proceedings  of  causes  and 
effects  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  This  we  call  an 
argument  from  the  nature  of  things  themselve&  For  what 
our  own  and  other  men*s  constant  observation  has  found 
always  to  be  after  the  same  manner,  that  we  with  reason 
conclude  to  be  the  effect  of  steady  and  regular  causes,  though 
they  come  not  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge.  Thus, 
that  fire  warmed  a  man,  made  lead  fluid,  and  changed  the 
colour  or  coniustency  in  wood  or  charcoal ;  that  iron  sunk 
in  water,  and  swam  in  quicksilver;  these  and  the  like  pro- 
positions about  particular  facts,  being  agreeable  to  our  con- 
stant experience,  as  often  as  we  have  to  do  with  these 
matters;  and  being  generally  spoke  of  (when  mentioned  by 
others)  as  things  found  constantly  to  be  so,  and  therefore 
not  so  much  as  controverted  by  anybody,  we  are  put  past 
doubt  that  a  relation  affirming  any  such  thing  to  have  been, 
or  any  predication  that  it  will  happen  again  in  the  same 
manner,  is  very  true.  These  probabilities  rise  so  near  to 
certainty,  that  they  govern  our  thoughts  as  absolutely,  and 
influence  all  our  actions  as  fully,  as  the  most  evident  demon- 
stration; and  in  what  concerns  us  we  make  little  or  no 
difference  between  them  and  certain  knowledge  Our  belief 
thus  grounded,  rises  to  assurance. 

7.  [/nquestiondble  Teatimmy  and  ExpwieTtoe  for  the  most 
part  produce  Conjldmice, — Secondly,  The  next  degree  of  pro- 
bability is,  when  I  find  by  my  own  experience,  and  the 
agreement  of  all  others  that  mention  it,  a  thing  to  be  for  the 
most  part  so,  and  that  the  particular  instance  of  it  is  at- 
tested by  many  and  undoubted  witnesses,  v.  g.,  history  giving 
us  such  an  account  of  men  iJi  all  ages,  and  my  own  experience, 
as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe,  confirming  it,  that 
most  men  prefer  their  private  advantage  to  the  public :  if  all 
historians  that  write  of  Tiberius,  say  that  Tiberius  did  so,  it 
is  extremely  probable.  And  in  this  case,  our  assent  has  a 
sufficient  foundation  to  raise  itself  to  a  degree  which  we  may 
call  confidence. 

8.  Fair  Testimony,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  indifferent, 
produce  also  confident  Belief, — ^Thirdly,  In  things  that  happen 
indifferently,  as  that  a  bird  should  fly  this  or  that  way ;  thai 
it  should  thunder  on  a  man*s  light  or  left  hand,  dec,  wheo 
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any  particular  matter  of  fact  is  vouched  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  unsuspected  witnesses,  there  our  assent  is  also 
oiiavoidabla  Thus,  that  there  is  such  a  city  in  Italy  aa 
Home;  that  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  years  ago, 
tliere  lived  in  it  a  man,  called  Julius  Caesar;  that  he  was  a 
general,  and  that  he  won  a  battle  against  another,  called 
Pompey :  this,  though  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  there  be 
nothing  for  nor  against  it,  yet  being  related  by  historians  of 
credit^  and  contradicted  by  no  one  writer,  a  man  cannot  avoid 
believing  it,  and  can  as  little  doubt  of  it  as  he  does  of  the 
being  and  actions  of  his  own  acquaintance,  whereof  he  himself 
is  a  witness. 

9.  Experience  and  Testimonies  clashing^  infinitely  va/ry  the 
Degrees  of  Probability, — Thus  fisur  the  matter  goes  easy  enough. 
Probability  upon  such  grounds  carries  so  much  evidence  with 
it,  that  it  naturally  determines  the  judgment,  and  leaves  us 
as  little  liberty  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  as  a  demonstration 
does,  whether  we  will  know,  or  be  ignorant.  The  difficulty 
is,  when  testimonies  contradict  common  experience,  and  the 
reports  of  history  and  witnesses  clash  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  or  with  one  another;  there  it  is,  whei*e  dili- 
gence, attention,  and  exactness  are  required,  to  form  a  right 
judgment,  and  to  proportion  the  assent  to  the  different  evi- 
dence and  probability  of  the  thing;  which  rises  and  falls, 
according  as  those  two  foundations  ot  credibility,  viz.,  common 
observation  in  like  cases,  and  particular  testimonies  in  that 
particular  instance,  £&vour  or  contradict  it.  These  are  liable 
to  so  great  variety  of  contrary  observations,  circumstances, 
reports,  different  qualifications,  tempers,  designs,  oversights, 
kc,  of  the  reporters,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  to  |)rocise 
ndes  the  various  degrees  wherein  men  give  their  assent. 
This  only  may  be  said  in  general,  that  as  the  arguments  and 
proofs  pro  and  con,  upon  due  examination,  nicely  weighing 
every  particular  circumstance,  shall  to  any  one  appear,  upor 
the  whole  matter  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  preponderate 
on  either  side;  so  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  the  mind 
such  different  entertainments,  as  we  call  belief,  conjecture, 
guess,  doubt,  wavering,  disti-ust,  disbelief,  <bc. 

10  Traditional  Testimonies^  the  further  removed  tlte  less 
ihidr  Proof — This  is  what  concerns  assent  in  matters  wherein 
testimony  is  made  use  of;  concerning  which,  I  think,  it  may 
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not  be  amids  to  take  notice  of  a  rule  observed  in  the  law  of 
England;  which  ib,  that  though  the  attested  copy  of  a  record 
be  good  proof,  yet  the  copy  of  a  copy  ever  so  well  attested, 
and  by  ever  so  credible  witnesses,  will  not  be  admitted  as  a 
proof  in  judicature.  This  ih  so  generally  approved  as  reason- 
able, and  suited  to  the  wisdom  and  caution  to  be  used  in  our 
inquiry  after  material  truths,  that  I  never  yet  heard  of  any 
one  that  blamed  it.  This  practice,  if  it  be  allowable  in  the 
decisions  of  right  and  wix)ng,  carries  this  observation  along 
with  it,  viz.,  that  any  testimony,  the  further  off  it  is  fix)m 
the  original  truth,  the  less  force  and  proof  it  has.  The  being 
and  existence  of  the  thing  itself,  is  what  I  call  the  original 
trutL  A  credible  man  vouching  his  knowledge  of  it  is  a 
good  proof;  but  if  another  equally  credible  do  witness  it 
from  his  report,  the  testimony  is  weaker;  and  a  third  that 
attests  the  hearsay  of  an  hearsay  is  yet  less  considerable. 
So  that  in  traditional  truths,  each  remove  weakens  the  force 
of  the  proof;  and  the  more  hands  the  tradition  has  suc- 
cessively passed  through,  the  less  strength  and  evidence  does 
it  receive  from  them.  This  I  thought  necessary  to  be  taken 
notice  o^  because  I  find  amongst  some  men  the  quite  con- 
trary commonly  practised,  who  look  on  opinions  to  gain  force 
by  growing  older;  and  what  a  thousand  years  since  would 
not  to  a  rational  man  contemporary  with  the  first  voucher 
have  appeared  at  all  probable,  is  now  urged  as  certain  beyond 
all  question,  only  because  several  have  since  from  him  said  it 
one  after  another.  Upon  this  groimd  propositions,  evidently 
fidse  or  doubtful  enough  in  their  first  beginning,  come,  by 
an  inverted  rule  of  probability,  to  pass  for  authentic  truths ; 
and  those  which  foimd  or  deserved  little  credit  from  the 
mouths  of  their  first  authors,  are  thought  to  grow  venerable 
^7  ^0,  and  are  urged  as  undeniable. 

11.  Yet  History  is  of  great  Use, — I  would  not  be  thought 
here  to  lessen  the  credit  and  use  of  history;  it  is  all  the 
light  we  have  in  many  cases,  and  we  receive  from  it  a  great 
part  of  the  useful  truths  we  have,  with  a  convincing  evidence. 
I  think  nothing  more  valuable  than  the  records  of  antiquity : 
I  wish  we  had  more  of  them,  and  more  uncorrupted.  But 
this  truth  itself  forces  me  to  say,  that  no  probability  can  rise 
higher  than  its  first  original  What  has  no  other  evidence 
than  the  angle  testimony  of  one  only  witness  must  stand  ot 
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fidl  by  his  only  testimoDy,  whether  good,  bad,  or  iDdiderent; 
and  though  cited  aflerwards  by  hundreds  of  others,  one  after 
another,  is  so  far  from  receiving  any  strength  thereby,  that 
it  is  only  the  weaker.  Passion,  interest,  inadvertency, 
mistake  of  his  meaning,  and  a  thousand  odd  i^easons,  or 
capricios,  men's  minds  are  acted  by,  (impossible  to  be  dis- 
covered,) may  make  one  man  quote  another  man's  words  or 
meaning  wrong.  He  that  has  but  ever  so  little  examined 
the  citations  of  writers,  cannot  doubt  how  little  credit  the 
quotations  deserve,  where  the  originals  are  wanting;  and 
consequently  how  much  less  quotations  of  quotations  can  be 
relied  on.  This  is  certain,  that  what  in  one  age  was  affirmed 
upon  slight  grounds,  can  never  after  come  to  be  more  valid  in 
future  ages  by  being  often  repeated.  But  the  further  still  it 
is  from  the  original,  the  less  valid  it  is,  and  has  always  less 
force  in  the  mouth  or  writing  of  him  that  last  made  use  of  it 
than  in  his  from  whom  he  received  it. 

12.  In  HU/nga  which  Sense  cannot  discover,  Analogy  is  the 
great  Ride  of  FrchabUiiy, — The  probabilities  we  have  hitherto 
mentioned  are  only  such  as  concern  matter  of  fact,  and  such 
things  as  are  capable  of  observation  and  testimony.  There 
remains  that  other  sort,  concerning  which  men  entertain 
opinions  with  variety  of  assent,  though  the  things  be  such, 
that  fidling  not  under  the  reach  of  our  senses,  they  are  not 
capable  of  testimony.  Such  are,  1.  The  existence,  nature. 
and  operatiouH  of  £^te  immaterial  beings  without  us;  as, 
spirits,  angels,  devils,  iac,  or  the  existence  of  material  beings , 
which,  either  for  their  smallness  in  themselves,  or  remote- 
ness from  us,  our  senses  cannot  take  notice  of;  as,  whether 
there  be  any  plants,  animals,  and  intelligent  inhabitants  in  the 
planets  and  other  mansions  of  the  vast  universe.  2.  Concerning 
the  manner  of  operation  in  most  parts  of  the  works  of  nature : 
wherein  though  we  see  the  sensible  effects,  yet  their  causes 
are  unknown,  and  we  perceive  not  the  ways  and  manner 
how  they  are  produced.  We  see  animals  are  generated, 
nourished,  and  move;  the  loadstone  draws  iron;  and  the 
parts  of  a  candle,  successively  melting,  turn  intc  flame,  and 
give  ns  both  light  and  heat.  These  and  the  like  effects  we 
see  and  know :  but  the  causes  that  operate,  and  the  manner 
they  arc  produced  in,  we  can  only  guess  and  probably  con- 
jecture.    For  these  and  the  like,  coming  not  within   tha 
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scrutiny  of  human  senses,  cannot  be  examined  by  them,  or 
be  attested  by  anybody ;  and  therefore  can  appear  more  or 
less  probable,  only  as  they  more  or  less  agree  to  truth?  that 
are  established  in  our  minds,  and  as  they  hold  proportion 
to  other  parts  of  our  knowledge  and  observation.  Analogy 
in  these  matters  is  the  only  help  we  have,  and  it  is  from 
that  alone  we  draw  all  our  grounds  of  probability.  Thus, 
observing  that  the  bare  rubbing  of  two  bodies  violently  one 
upon  another,  produces  heat,  and  very  often  fire  itself  we 
have  reason  to  think,  that  what  we  call  heat  and  fire  con- 
sists in  a  violent  agitation  of  the  imperceptible  minute  parts 
of  the  burning  matter;  observing  likewise  that  the  different 
refractions  of  pellucid  bodies  produce  in  our  eyes  the  dif- 
ferent appearances  of  several  colours;  and  also,  that  the 
different  ranging  and  laying  the  supei^cial  parts  of  several 
bodies,  as  of  velvet,  watei*ed  silk,  &c,  does  the  like,  we  think 
it  probable  that  the  xx)lour  and  shining  of  bodies  is  in  them 
nothing  but  the  different  arrangement  and  refiraction  of  their 
minute  and  insensible  parts.  Thus,  finding  in  all  parts  of 
the  creation  that  fall  imder  human  observation,  that  there 
is  a  gradual  connexion  of  one  with  another,  without  any 
great  or  discernible  gaps  between,  in  all  that  great  variety 
of  things  we  see  in  the  world,  which  are  so  closely  linked 
together,  that,  in  the  several  ranks  of  beings,  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover  the  bounds  betwixt  them ;  we  have  reason  to  be 
persuaded  that,  by  such  gentle  steps,  things  ascend  upwards 
in  degrees  of  perfection.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  say  where 
sensible  and  rational  begin,  and  where  insensible  and  irra- 
tional end:  and  who  is  there  quick-sighted  enough  to  de- 
termine precisely  which  is  the  lowest  species  of  living  things, 
and  which  the  first  of  those  which  have  no  Ufef  Things,  as 
far  as  we  can  observe,  lessen  and  augment,  as  the  quantity 
does  in  a  regular  oone;  where,  though  there  be  a  manifest 
odds  betwixt  the  bigness  of  the  diameter  at  a  remote  dis- 
tance, yet  the  difference  between  the  upper  and  under,  where 
they  touch  one  another,  is  hardly  discernible.  The  difference 
is  exceeding  great  between  some  men  and  some  animals; 
but  if  we  will  compare  the  imderstanding  and  abilities  of 
some  meu  and  some  brutes,  we  shall  find  so  little  differenoo, 
that  it  will  be  hard  to  say,  that  that  of  the  man  is  eithw 
dearer  or  hunger.     Observing,  I  say,  such  gradual  and  gantla 
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descents  downwards  in  those  parts  of  the  creation  that  are 
beneath  man,  the  rule  of  analogy  may  make  it  probable, 
that  it  is  so  also  in  things  above  us  and  our  observation ;  and 
that  there  are  several  ranks  of  intelligent  beings,  excelling 
us  in  several  degrees  of  perfection,  ascending  upwards  towards 
the  infinite  perfection  of  the  Creator,  by  gentle  stej  s  and 
differencesy  that  are  every  one  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
next  to  it.  Tins  sort  of  probability,  which  is  the  best  con- 
duct of  rational  experiments^  and  the  rise  of  hypothesis,  has 
also  its  use  and  influence ;  and  a  wary  reasoning  from  ana- 
logy leads  us  often  into  the  discovery  of  truths  and  useful 
productions^  which  would  otherwise  lie  concealed 

13.  Otu  Ccue  wltare  conbwry  Experience  lesaena  not  ihe 
Testimony. — ^Though  the  common  experience  and  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things  have  justly  a  mighty  influence  on  the 
minds  of  men,  to  make  them  give  or  refuse  credit  to  any- 
thing proposed  to  their  belief;  yet  there  is  one  case,  wherein 
the  strangeness  of  the  fact  lessens  not  the  assent  to  a  fair 
testimony  given  of  it.  For  where  such  bupematural  events 
are  suitable  to  ends  aimed  at  by  him  who  has  the  power  to 
change  the  course  of  nature,  there,  under  such  circumstances, 
they  may  be  the  fitter  to  procure  belief,  by  how  much  the 
more  they  are  beyond  or  contrary  to  ordinary  observation. 
This  is  the  proper  case  of  miracles,  which,  well  attested,  do 
not  only  find  credit  themselves,  but  give  it  also  to  other 
truths,  which  need  such  confirmation.* 

14.  The  hcvre  Testimony  of  BevelcUion  is  tlte  highest  Cer- 
tainty,— Besides  those  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  there 
is  one  sort  of  propositions  that  challenge  the  highest  degree 
of  our  assent  upon  bare  testimony,  whether  the  thing  pro- 
posed agree  or  disagree  with  common  experience,  and  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  or  no.  The  reason  whereof  is, 
because  the  testimony  is  of  such  an  one  as  cannot  deceive  nor 
be  deceived,  and  that  is  of  God  himself.  This  carries  with 
it  an  assurance  beyond  doubt,  evidence  beyond  exception. 
This  is  called  by  a  peculiar  name,  revelation ;  and  our  assent 
to  it,  £uth :  which  as  absolutely  determines  our  minds,  and 

*  In  hifi  diacoune  on  the  subject,  Locke  defines  a  miracle  to  be,  "  A 
■ensibld  operation,  which,  being  aboye  the  comprehension  of  the  speo* 
totor,  and,  in  hia  opinion,  contrary  to  the  established  course  of  iiaiun^ 
b  taken  by  him  to  be  divine."  (p.  275.)— En. 
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as  perfectly  excludes  all  wayering,  as  our  knowledge  itself; 
and  we  may  as  well  doubt  of  our  own  being,  as  we  can  whe- 
ther any  revelation  from  Grod  be  true.  So  that  faith  is 
a  settled  and  sure  principle  of  assent  and  assurance,  and 
leaves  no  manner  of  room  for  doubt  or  hesitation.  Only 
we  must  be  sure  that  it  be  a  divine  revelation,  and  that  we 
understand  it  right :  else  we  shall  expose  ourselves  to  all 
the  extravagancy  of  enthusiasm,  and  all  the  error  of  wrong 
principles,  if  we  have  faith  and  assurance  in  what  is  not 
divine  revelation.  And  therefore  in  those  cases,  our  assent 
can  be  rationally  no  higher  than  the  evidence  of  its  being  a 
revelation,  and  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  expressions 
it  is  delivered  in.  If  the  evidence  of  its  being  a  revelation, 
or  that  this  is  its  true  sense,  be  only  on  probable  proofs ; 
our  assent  can  reach  no  higher  than  an  assurance  or  diffi- 
dence, arising  from  the  moi*e  or  less  apparent  probability 
of  the  proo&.  But  of  faith,  and  the  precedency  it  ought 
to  have  before  other  arguments  of  persuasion,  I  shall  speak 
more  hereafter;  where  I  treat  of  it  as  it  is  ordinarily  placed, 
in  contradistinction  to  reason ;  though  in  truth  it  be  nothing 
else  but  an  assent  founded  on  the  highest  reason. 


CHAPTER  XVII, 

OF  SEASON. 

1.  Voiricms  Sign^icaUons  of  the  Word  Reason, — ^The  word 
leason  in  the  £^glish  language  has  different  significations: 
sometimes  it  is  taken  for  true  and  clear  principles ;  some- 
times for  dear  and  fair  deductions  from  those  principles; 
and  sometimes  for  the  cause,  and  particularly  the  final  causa 
But  the  consideration  I  shall  have  of  it  here  is  in  a  signifi- 
cation different  from  all  these ;  and  that  is,  as  it  stands  for 
a  fiumlty  in  man,  that  faculty  whereby  man  is  supposed  to 
be  distinguished  from  beasts,  and  wherein  it  is  evident  he 
much  surpasses  them. 

2.  Whirem  Heaaoning  consists, — J£  general  knowledge,  as 
has  been  shown,  consists  in  a  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  our  own  ideas,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  all  things  without  us  (except  only  of  a  God, 
whose  existence  every  man  may  certainly  know  and  demon- 
strate to  himself  from  his  own  existence)  be  had  only  by  oai 
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aenfies,  what  room  is  there  for  the  exercise  of  any  other 
fiEumlty,  but  outward  sense  and  inward  perception?     What 
need  is  there  of  reason?     Very  much :  both  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  knowledge,  and  regulating  our  assent :  for  it 
hath  to  do  both  in  knowledge  and  opinion,  and  is  necessaiy 
and  assisting  to  all  our  other  intellectual  faculties,  and  indeed 
contains  two  of  them,  viz.,  sagacity  and  illation.     By  the 
one,  it  finds  out;  and  by  the  other,  it  so  orders  the  inteiv 
mediate  ideas,  as  to  discover  what  connexion  there  is  in  each 
link  of  the  chain,  whereby  the  extremes  are  held  together; 
an.l  thereby,  as  it  were,  to  draw  into  view  the  truth  sought 
for,  which  is  that  which  we  call  illation  or  inference,  and 
consists  in  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  connexion  there 
is  between  the  ideas,  in  each  step  of  the  deduction,  whereby 
the  mind  comes  to  see  either  the  certain  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  any  two  ideas,  as  in  demonstration,  in  which  it 
arrives  at  knowledge ;  or  their  probable  connexion,  on  which 
it  gives  or  withholds  its  assent,  as  in  opinion.     Sense  and 
intuition  reach  but  a  very  little  way.     The  greatest  part  of 
our  knowledge  depends  upon  deductions  and  intermediate 
ideas :  and  in  those  cases  where  we  are  fain  to  substitute 
assent  instead  of  knowledge,  and  take  propositions  for  true, 
without  being  certain  they  are  so,  we  have  need  to  find  out, 
examine,  and  compare  the  grounds  of  their  probability.     In 
both  these  cases,  the  faculty  which  finds  out  the  means,  and 
rightly  applies  them  to  discover  certainty  in  the  one,  and 
probability  in  the  other,  is  that  which  we  call  reason.     Fop 
as  reason  perceives  the  necessary  and  indubitable  connexion 
of  all  the  ideas  or  proofs  one  to  another,  in  each  step  of  any 
demonstration  that  produces  knowledge ;  so  it  likewise  per- 
ceives the  p)*obable  connexion  of  all  the  ideas  or  proofe  one 
to  another,  in  every  step  of  a  discourse,  to  which  it  will  think 
assent  due.     This  is  the  lowest  degree  of  that  which  can  be 
truly  called  reason.     For  where  the  mind  does  not  perceive 
this  probable  connexion,  where  it  does  not  discern  whether 
there  be  any  such  connexion  or  no ;  there  men's  opinions  are 
not  the  product  of  judgment,  or  the  con.sequcnce  of  reasim, 
but  the  efiects  of  chance  and  hazard,  of  a  mind  floating  at  all 
adventures,  without  choice  and  without  direction. 

3.    It8  /ofir  Pa/rt8,^So  that  we  may  in   reason  consider 
theno  four  d^rees:  the  first  and  highest  is  the  di^xiveriiig 
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and  fiiiding  out  of  tmths;  the  second,  the  regular  and  metho- 
dical disposition'  of  them,  and  laying  them  in  a  clear  and  fit 
order,  to  make  their  connexion  and  for^  be  plainly  and 
easily  perceived ;  the  third  is  the  perceiving  their  connexion ; 
and  the  fourth,  a  making  a  right  conclusion.  These  several 
degrees  may  be  observed  in  any  mathematical  demonstration ; 
it  being  one  thing  to  perceive  the  connexion  of  each  part»  as 
the  demonstration  is  made  by  another;  another  to  perceive 
the  dependence  of  the  conclusion  on  all  the  parts;  a  third,  to 
make  out  a  demonstration  clearly  and  neatly  one*s  self;  and 
something  different  from  all  these,  to  have  first  found  out 
these  intermediate  ideas  or  proofe  by  which  it  is  made. 

4.  SyUogiam  not  the  great  InatrwmerU  of  Reason. — There  is 
one  thing  more  which  I  shall  desire  to  be  considered  concern- 
ing reason ;  and  that  is,  whether  syllogism,  as  is  generally 
thought,  be  the  proper  instrument  of  it,  and  the  usefiillest 
way  of  exercising  this  fiumlty.  The  causes  I  have  to  doubt 
are  these : — 

First,  Because  syllogism  serves  our  reason  but  in  one  only 
of  the  forementioned  parts  of  it;  and  that  is,  to  show  the 
connexion  of  the  proofs  in  any  one  instance,  and  no  more ; 
but  in  this  it  is  of  no  great  use,  since  the  mind  can  perceive 
such  connexion  where  it  really  is,  as  easily— nay,  perhaps 
better — without  it. 

If  we  will  observe  the  actings  of  our  own  minds,  we  shall 
find  that  we  reason  best  and  clearest,  when  we  only  observe 
the  connexion  of  the  proof,  without  reducing  our  thoughts 
to  any  rule  of  syllogism.  And  therefore  we  may  take  notice, 
that  there  are  many  men  that  reason  exceedmg  clear  and 
rightly,  who  know  not  how  to  make  a  syllogisuL  He  that 
will  look  into  many  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  will  find 
men  reason  there  perhaps  as  acutely  as  himself,  who  yet 
never  heard  of  a  syllogism,  nor  can  reduce  any  one  argument 
to  those  forms:  and  I  believe  scarce  any  one  makes  syllo- 
gisms in  reasoning  within  himself  Indeed  syllogism  is 
made  use  of  on  occasion  to  discover  a  fallacy  hid  in  a  rhe- 
torical flourish,  or  cunningly  wrapt  up  in  a  smooth  period; 
and,  stripping  an  absurdity  of  the  cover  of  wit  and  good 
language,  show  it  in  its  naked  deformity.  But  the  wealmesR 
or  fidlacy  of  such  a  loose  discoui^se  it  shows,  by  the  artificial 
form  it  is  put  into^  only  to  thoM  who  have  thoroughly  studied 
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mode  and  figare,  and  have  so  examined  the  roany  ways  that 
three  propositions  may  be  put  together,  as  to  know  which  of 
them  does  certainly  conclude  right,  and  which  not,  and  upon 
what  grounds  it  is  that  they  do  so.  All  who  have  so  far 
considered  syllogism,  as  to  see  the  reason  why  in  three  pro- 
positions laid  together  in  one  form,  the  conclusion  will  be 
certainly  right,  but  in  another  not  certainly  so,  I  grant  are 
certain  of  the  conclusion  they  draw  from  the  premises  in  the 
allowed  modes  and  figures.  But  they  who  have  not  so  far 
looked  into  those  forms,  are  not  sure  by  virtue  of  syllogism, 
that  the  conclusion  certainly  follows  from  the  premises;  they 
only  take  it  to  be  so  by  an  implicit  fiftith  in  their  t^hers 
and  a  confidence  in  those  forms  of  argumentation ;  but  this 
is  still  but  believing,  not  being  certain.  Now,  if,  of  all  man- 
kind those  who  can  make  syllogisms  are  extremely  few  in 
comparison  of  those  who  cannot;  and  if,  of  those  few  who 
have  been  taught  logic,  there  is  but  a  very  small  number 
who  do  any  more  than  believe  that  syllogisms,  in  the  allowed 
modes  and  figures  do  conclude  right,  without  knowing  cer- 
tainly that  they  do  so,  if  syllogisms  must  be  taken  for  the 
only  proper  instrument  of  reason  and  means  of  knowledge,  it 
will  follow,  that,  before  Aristotle,  there  was  not  one  man 
that  did  or  could  know  anything  by  reason ;  and  that,  since 
the  invention  of  syllogisms,  there  is  not  one  of  ten  thousand 
that  doth. 

But  Gk>d  has  not  been  so  sparing  to  men  to  make  them 
barely  two-legged  creatures,  and  left  it  to  Aristotle  to  make 
them  rational,  i.  e.,  those  few  of  them  that  he  could  get  so 
to  examine  the  grounds  of  syllogisms,  as  to  see  that,  in  above 
three  scoi-e  ways,  that  three  propositions  may  be  laid  tog^ 
ther,  there  are  but  about  fourteen  wherein  one  may  be  sure 
that  the  conclusion  is  right;  and  upon  what  grounds  it  is» 
that,  in  these  few,  the  conclusion  is  certain,  and  iu  the  other 
not.  Grod  has  been  more  boimtifiil  to  mankind  than  so. 
He  has  given  them  a  mind  that  can  reason,  without  being 
instructed  in  methods  of  syllogizing :  the  imderstanding  is 
not  taught  to  reason  by  these  rules;  it  has  a  native  faculty 
to  perceive  the  coherence  or  incoherence  of  its  ideas,  and  can 
range  them  right,  without  any  such  perplexing  repetitions. 
I  say  not  this  any  way  to  lessen  Aristotle,  whom  I  look  on 
as  one  of  the  greatest  men  amongst  the  ancients;  whose 
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fftrge  news,  acuteness,  and  penetration  of  thought  and  strength 
of  judgment,  lew  have  equalled;  and  who,  in  this  \ery  in- 
vention of  forms  of  argumentation,  wherein  the  conclusiou 
may  be  shown  to  be  rightly  inferred,  did  great  service 
against  those  who  were  not  ashamed  to  deny  anything.  And 
I  readily  own,  that  all  right  reasoning  may  be  reduced  to 
his  forms  of  syllogism.  But  yet  I  think,  without  any  dimi- 
nution to  him,  I  may  truly  say,  that  they  are  not  the  only 
nor  the  best  way  of  reasoning,  for  the  leading  of  those  into 
truth  who  are  willing  to  find  it,  and  desire  to  make  the  best 
use  they  may  of  their  reason,  for  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge. And  he  himself  it  is  plain,  found  out  some  forms  to 
be  conclusive,  and  others  not,  not  by  the  forms  themselves, 
but  by  the  original  way  of  knowledge,  Le.,  by  the  visible 
agreement  of  ideas.  Tell  a  country  gentlewoman  that  the 
wind  is  south-west,  and  the  weather  lowering,  and  like  to 
rain,  and  she  will  easily  understand  it  is  not  Mkfe  for  her  to 
go  abroad  thin  clad  in  such  a  day^  after  a  fever;  she  clearly 
sees  the  probable  connexion  of  all  these,  viz.,  south-west 
wind,  and  clouds,  ram,  wetting,  taking  cold,  relapse,  ami 
danger  of  death,  without  tying  them  together  in  those  arti- 
ficial and  cumbersome  fetters  of  several  syllogisms,  that  dog 
and  hinder  the  mind,  which  proceeds  from  one  part  to  an- 
other quicker  and  clearer  without  them ;  and  the  probability 
which  she  easily  perceives  in  things  thus  in  their  native 
state  would  be  quite  lost,  if  this  argument  were  managed 
learnedly  and  proposed  in  mode  and  figure.  For  it  very 
often  confounds  the  connexion;  and,  I  think,  every  one  will 
perceive  in  mathematical  demonstrations,  that  the  know- 
ledge gained  thereby  comes  shortest  and  clearest  without 
syllogisms. 

Inference  is  looked  on  as  the  great  act  of  the  rational 
&culty,  and  so  it  is  when  it  is  rightly  made ;  but  the  mind, 
either  very  desirous  to  enlarge  its  knowledge,  or  very  apt  to 
&vour  the  sentiments  it  has  once  imbibed,  is  veiy  forward  to 
make  inferences,  and  therefore  often  makes  too  much  haste, 
before  it  perceives  the  connexion  of  the  ideas  that  must 
bold  the  extremes  together. 

To  infer,  is  nothing  but  by  virtue  of  one  proponition  laid 
down  as  true,  to  draw  in  another  as  true,  i.  e.,  to  see  or  snp- 
pose  snoh  a  connexion  of  the  two  ideas  of  the  inferred  pi\>po» 
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sitiou :  y.  g.,  let  this  be  the  proposition  laid  down,  **  Mer 
shall  be  punished  in  another  world/'  and  from  thence  be  in- 
ferred this  other,  "Then  men  can  determine  themselves.** 
The  question  now  is,  to  know  whether  the  mind  has  made 
this  inference  right  or  no ;  if  it  has  made  it  by  finding  out 
the  intermediate  ideas,  and  taking  a  view  of  the  connexion 
of  them,  placed  in  a  due  order,  it  has  proceeded  rationally, 
Aud  made  a  right  inference.  If  it  has  done  it  without  such 
a  view,  it  has  not  so  much  made  an  inference  that  will  hold, 
or  an  inference  of  right  reason,  as  shown  a  willingness  to 
have  it  be,  or  be  taken  for  such.  But  in  neither  case  is  it 
syllogism  that  discovered  those  ideas,  or  showed  the  con- 
nexion of  them,  tor  they  must  be  both  found  out,  and  the  '  •  ^ 
coj^Ogxion  everywhere  perceived,  before  they  can  rationally  A, , 
be  made  use  of  in  syllogism ;  unless  it  can  be  said,  that  any 
idea,  without  considering  what  connexion  it  hath  with  the 
two  other,  whose  agreement  should  be  shown  by  it,  will  do 
well  enough  in  a  syllogism,  and  may  be  taken  at  a  venture 
for  the  medius  terminus,  to  prove  any  conclusion.  But  this  \ 
nobody  will  say,  because  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  perceived 
agreement  of  the  intermediate  idea  with  the  extremes,  that 
the  extremes  are  concluded  to  agree;  and  therefore  each 
intermediate  idea  must  be  such  as  in  the  whole  chain  hath  a 
visible  connexion  with  those  two  it  has  been  placed  between, 
or  else  thereby  the  conclusion  cannot  be  inferred  or  drawn 
in :  for  wherever  any  link  of  the  chain  is  loose  and  without 
connexion,  there  the  whole  strength  of  it  is  lost,  and  it  hath 
no  force  to  infer  or  draw  in  anything.  In  the  instance  above 
mentioned,  what  is  it  shows  the  force  of  the  inference,  and 
consequently  the  reasonableness  of  it,  but  a  view  of  the 
connexion  of  all  the  intermediate  ideas  that  draw  in  the 
conclusion  or  proposition  inferred]  v.  g.,  ^^Men  shall  be 
punished;*"  **(jod  the  punisher;**  "Just  punishment;**  "The 
punished  guilty ;"  "  Could  have  done  otherwise;** "  Freedom;" 
"Self-determination;**  by  which  chain  of  ideas  thus  visibly 
linked  together  in  train,  i.  e.,  each  intermediate  idea  agreeing 
on  each  side  with  those  two  it  is  inunediately  placed  between, 
the  ideas  of  men  and  self-determination  appear  to  be  con- 
nected, L  e.,  this  proposition  men  can  determine  themselres  is 
drawn  in  or  inferred  fh>m  this,  that  they  shall  be  punished  in 
the  other  world.     For  here  the  mind  seeing  the  connexion 
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there  is  between  the  idea  of  men's  punishment  in  the  othe^ 
world  and  the  idea  of  God  punishing;  between  God  pnnish« 
ing  and  the  justice  of  the  punishment;  between  justice  of 
the  punishment  and  guilt ;  between  guilt  and  a  power  to  do 
otherwise;  between  a  power  to  do  otherwise  and  freedom; 
and  between  freedom  tind  self-determination,  fiees  the  con- 
nexion between  men  and  self-determination. 

Now  I  ask,  whether  the  connexion  of  the  extivmes  be  not 
more  clearly  seen  in  this  simple  and  natural  disposition,  than 
in  the  perplexed  repetitions,  and  jumble  of  five  or  six  syllo- 
gisms.* I  must  beg  pardon  for  calling  it  jumble,  till  some- 
body shall  put  these  ideas  into  so  many  syllogisms,  and  then 
say  that  they  are  less  jumbled,  and  their  connexion  more 
visible,  when  they  are  transposed  and  repeated,  and  spun  out 
to  a  greater  length  in  artificial  forms,  than  in  that  short  and 
natural  plain  order  they  are  laid  down  in  here,  wherein 
everyone  may  see  it,  and  wherein  they  must  bo  seen  before 
they  can  be  put  into  a  train  of  syllogisms.  For  the  natural 
order  of  the  connecting  ideas  must  direct  the  order  of  the 
syllogisms,  and  a  man  must  see  the  connexion  of  each  inter- 
mediate idea  with  those  that  it  connects,  before  he  can  with 
reason  make  use  of  it  in  a  syllogism.  And  wheu  all  those 
syUogisms  are  made,  neither  those  that  are  nor  those  that  are 

*  In  my  appendix  to  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  I  have  on 
this  subject  made  the  following  remark  : — *' Between  the  publication  of 
the  several  editions  of  the  "Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding," 
which  appeared  during  his  lifetime,  Locke  changed  his  opinion  on  more 
than  one  point,  and,  like  an  honest  and  independent  tiiinker,  he  was 
always  careful  to  acknowledge  this  change.  This,  among  other  things, 
was  the  case  with  the  use  of  syllogisms.  For  in  Book  IV.  ch.  17,  **  L 
grant,*'  says  he,  **  that  mood  and  figure  is  commonly  made  use  of  in 
such  cases,  (in  the  discoveiy  of  fallacies, )  as  if  the  det^tion  of  the  inco- 
herence of  such  loose  discourses  were  wholly  owing  to  the  syllogistical 
form ;  and  so  I  myself  formerly  thought,  tiU  upon  a  stricter  examina- 
tion I  now  find,  that  laying  the  ir.^rmediate  ideas  naked,  in  their  due 
order,  shows  the  incoherence  of  the  argumentation  better  than  syllo- 
gism." His  opinions,  however,  on  this  point  were  fluctuating:  for  in 
his  "Second  Vindication,"  speaking  of  the  fallacies  and  incoherence  of 
his  antagonist,  he  has  these  words: — "Nay,  if  he  or  anybody,  in  the 
112  pages  of  his  *  Socinianism  Unmasked,'  can  find  but  ten  arguments 
that  wHi  bear  the  test  of  eyUogum,  the  true  touchstone  of  right  arguing,  I 
will  grant  that  that  treatise  deserves  all  those  commendations  he  has  be- 
stowed upon  it ;  though  it  be  made  up  more  of  his  own  panegyno  thar 
ft  coufiiUtion  of  me."  (p.  239.)'£l>. 
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cit^t  logicians  will  see  the  force  of  the  argumentation,  i.  e.,  the 
connexion  of  the  extremes,  one  jot  the  better.  [For  those 
that  are  not  men  of  art,  not  knowing  the  true  forms  of  syllo- 
gism, nor  the  reasons  of  them,  cannot  know  whether  they 
are  made  in  right  and  conclusive  modes  and  figures  or  no, 
and  so  are  not  at  all  helped  by  the  forms  they  are  put  into ; 
though  by  them  the  natural  order,  wherein  the  mind  could 
judge  of  their  respective  connexion,  being  disturbed,  renders 
the  illation  much  more  uncertain  than  without  them.]  And 
as  for  the  logicians  themselves,  they  see  the  connexion  of 
each  intermediate  idea  with  those  it  stands  between,  (on 
which  the  force  of  the  inference  depends,)  as  well  before  as 
Biter  the  syllogism  is  made,  or  else  they  do  not  see  it  at  alL 
For  a  syllogism  neither  shows  nor  strengthens  the  connexion 
of  any  two  ideas  immediately  put  together,  but  only  by  the 
connexion  seen  in  them  shows  what  connexion  the  exti*emes 
have  one  with  another.  But  what  connexion  the  inter- 
mediate has  with  either  of  the  extremes  in  the  syllogism,  that 
no  syllogism  does  or  can  show.  That  the  mind  only  doth  or 
can  perceive  as  they  stand  there  in  that  juxta-position  only 
by  its  own  view,  to  which  the  syllogistical  form  it  happens 
to  be  in  gives  no  help  or  light  at  all;  it  only  shows  that  if 
the  intermediate  idea  agrees  with  those  it  is  on  both  sides 
immediately  applied  to;  then  those  two  remote  ones,  or,  as 
tliey  are  called,  extremes,  do  certainly  agree,  and  therefore 
the  immediate  connexion  of  each  idea  to  that  which  it  is 
applied  to  on  each  side,  on  which  the  force  of  the  reasoning 
depends,  is  as  well  seen  before  as  after  the  syllogism  is  made, 
or  else  he  that  makes  the  syllogism  could  never  see  it  at  all. 
This,  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  seen  only  by  the  eye, 
or  the  perceptive  faculty  of  the  mind,  taking  a  view  of  them 
laid  together,  in  a  juxta-position ;  which  view  of  any  two  it 
has  equally,  whenever  they  are  laid  together  in  any  propo- 
sition, whether  that  pi'oposition  be  placed  as  a  major  or  a 
minor,  in  a  syllogism  or  no. 

Of  what  use,  then,  are  syllogisms?  I  answer,  their  chief 
and  main  use  is  in  the  schools,  where  men  are  allowed  with- 
out shame  to  deny  the  agreement  of  ideas  that  do  mani- 
festly agree ;  or  out  of  the  schools,  to  those  who  from  thence 
have  learned  without  shame  to  deny  the  connexion  of  ideas, 
which  even  to.  themselveti  is  vii^ibla     But  to  an  ingeuuoua 
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searcher  after  truth,  who  has  no  other  aim  but  to  fiud  it, 
there  is  no  need  of  any  such  form  to  force  the  allowing  of 
the  inference:  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  it  is  better 
seen  in  ranging  of  the  ideas  in  a  simple  and  plain  order; 
and  hence  it  is  that  men,  in  their  own  inquiries  after  truth, 
never  use  syllogisms  to  convince  themselves  [or  in  teaching 
others  to  instruct  willing  learners.]  Because,  before  they 
can  put  them  into  a  syllogism,  they  must  see  the  connexiou 
that  is  between  the  intermediate  idea  and  the  two  other  ideas 
it  is  Bet  between  and  applied  to,  to  show  their  agreement; 
and  when  they  see  that,  they  see  whether  the  inference  be 
good  or  no,  and  so  syllogism  comes  too  late  to  settie  it.  For 
to  make  use  again  of  ^e  tormer  instance,  I  ask  whether  the 
mind,  considering  the  idea  of  justice,  placed  as  an  inter- 
mediate idea  between  the  punishment  of  men  and  the  guilt 
of  the  punished,  (and  till  it  does  so  consider  it,  the  mind 
cannot  make  use  of  it  as  a  medius  terminus)  does  not  as 
plainly  sec  the  force  and  strength  of  the  inference  as  when 
it  is  formed  into  a  syllogism.  To  show  it  in  a  very  plain 
and  easy  example;  let  animal  be  the  intermediate  idea  or 
medius  terminus  that  the  mind  makes  use  of  to  show  the 
connexion  of  homo  and  vivens;  I  ask  whether  the  mind 
does  not  more  readily  and  plainly  see  that  connexion  in  the 
simple  and  proper  position  of  Uie  oonnnecting  idea  in  tho 
middle?  thus: 

Homo  Animal  Yivens, 

than  in  this  perplexed  one, — 

Animal        Vivens  Homo  Animal: 

which  is  the  position  these  ideas  have  in  a  syllogism,  to  show 
the  connexion  between  homo  and  vivens  by  the  interven- 
tion of  animaL 

Indeed  syllogism  is  thought  to  be  of  neoessaiy  use,  even  to 
the  lovers  of  truth,  to  show  them  the  fidlaoies  that  are  often 
concealed  in  florid,  witty,  or  involved  discourses.  But  that 
this  is  a  mistake  will  appear,  if  we  consider,  that  the  reason 
why  sometimes  men  who  sincerely  aim  at  truth  are  imposed 
upon  by  such  loose,  and,  as  they  are  called,  rhetorical  dis- 
courses, is,  that  their  fancies  being  struck  with  some  lively 
metaphorioal  representations,  they  neglect  to  observe,  or  do 
tyat  easily  perceive  what  are  the  true  ideas  upon  which  thsi 
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infereiioe  depencU  Now,  to  show  such  men  the  weakuesi 
of  such  an  argumentation,  there  needs  no  more  but  to  stiip 
it  of  the  supc^uous  ideas,  which,  blended  and  confounded 
with  those  on  which  the  inference  depends,  seem  to  show  a 
connexion  where  there  is  none;  or  at  least  to  hinder  the 
diflooverj  of  the  want  of  it;  and  then  to  lay  the  naked  idea« 
on  which  the  force  of  the  argumentation  depends  in  their  due 
order,  in  which  position  the  mind,  taking  a  view  of  tneia, 
aees  what  connexion  thej  have,  and  so  is  able  to  judge  of 
the  inference  without  any  need  of  a  syllogism  at  alL 

I  grant  that  mode  and  figure  is  commonly  made  use  of  in 
such  cases,  as  if  the  detection  of  the  incoherence  of  such 
loose  discourses  were  wholly  owing  to  the  dyllogistical  form ; 
and  so  I  myself  formerly  thought^  till  ui>on  a  stricter  exam- 
ination I  now  find,  that,  laying  the  intermediate  ideas 
naked  in  their  due  order,  shows  the  incoherence  of  the 
argumentation  better  than  syllogism ;  not  only  as  subjecting 
each  link  of  the  chain  to  the  immediate  view  of  the  mind 
in  its  proper  place,  whereby  its  connexion  is  best  observed; 
but  also  because  syllogism  shows  the  incoherence  only  to 
those  (who  are  not  one  of  ten  thousand)  who  perfectly  under- 
stand mode  and  figure,  and  the  reason  upon  which  those 
forma  are  established ;  whereas  a  due  and  orderly  placing  of 
the  ideas  upon  which  the  inference  is  made,  makes  every 
one,  whether  logician  or  not  logician,  who  understands  the 
terms,  and  hath  the  &culty  to  perceive  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  such  ideas,  (without  which,  in  or  out  of 
syllogism,  he  cannot  perceive  the  strength  or  weakness, 
coherence  or  incoherence  of  the  discourse)  see  the  want  of 
connexion  in  the  argumentation,  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
inference. 

And  thus  I  have  known  a  man  unskilful  in  syllogism, 
who  at  first  hearing  could  perceive  the  weakness  and  incon- 
dusivoness  of  a  long  artificial  and  plausible  discourse,  where- 
wiUi  others  better  skilled  in  syllogism  have  been  misled: 
and  I  believe  there  are  few  of  my  readers  who  do  not  know 
snoh.  And  indeed,  if  it  were  not  so,  the  debates  of  most 
princes'  councils,  and  the  business  of  assemblies,  would  be  in 
danger  to  be  mismanaged,  since  those  who  are  relied  upon, 
and  have  usually  a  great  stroke  in  them,  are  not  always 
tfuch  who  have  ihe  good  luck  to  be  perfectly  knowing  in  the 

u2 
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foniis  of  syllogism,  or  expert  in  mode  and  figure.  And  if 
Byllogism  were  the  only,  or  so  much  as  the  surest  way  to 
detect  the  fallacies  of  artificial  discourses;  I  do  not  think 
that  all  mankind,  even  princes  in  matters  that  concern  their 
crowns  and  dignities,  are  so  much  in  love  with  falsehood  and 
mistake,  that  they  would  everywhere  have  neglected  to 
bring  syllogism  into  the  debates  of  moment ;  or  thought  it 
ridiculous  so  much  as  to  ofier  them  in  afiairsof  consequence  ( 
a  plain  evidence  to  me,  that  men  of  parts  and  penetration, 
who  were  not  idly  to  dispute  at  their  ease,  but  were  to  act 
according  to  the  result  of  their  debates,  and  often  pay  for 
their  mistakes  with  their  heads  or  fortunes,  found  those 
scholastic  forms  were  of  little  use  to  discover  truth  or  fallacy, 
whibt  both  the  one  and  the  other  might  be  shown,  and 
better  shown  without  them,  to  those  who  would  not  refuse 
if)  see  what  was  visibly  shown  them. 

Secondly,  Another  reason  that  makes  me  doubt  whether 
syllogism  be  the  only  proper  instrument  of  reason  in  the 
discovery  of  truth,  is,  that  of  whatever  use,  mode,  and  figure, 
is  })retended  to  be  in  the  laying  open  of  fallacy,  (which  has 
been  above  considered,)  those  scholastic  forms  of  discourse 
are  not  less  liable  to  lallacies  than  the  j»lainer  ways  of  argu* 
mentation ;  and  for  this  I  appeal  to  common  observation, 
which  has  always  found  these  artificial  methods  of  reasoning 
more  adapted  to  catch  and  entangle  the  mind,  than  to 
instruct  and  inform  the  understanding.  And  hence  it  is 
that  men,  even  when  they  are  baffled  and  silenced  in  this 
scholastic  way,  are  seldom  or  never  convinced,  and  so  brought 
over  to  the  conquering  side :  they  perhaps  acknowledge 
their  advei-sary  to  be  the  more  skilful  disputant,  but  rest 
nevertheless  persuaded  of  the  truth  on  their  side,  and  go 
away  worsted  as  they  are,  with  the  same  opinion  they 
brought  with  them,  which  they  could  not  do  if  this  way  of 
argumentation  carried  light  and  conviction  with  it,  and 
made  men  see  where  the  truth  lay;  and  therefore  syllogism 
has  been  thought  more  proper  for  the  attaining  victory  in 
dispute,  than  for  the  discovery  or  confirmation  of  truth  in 
fair  inquiries.  And  if  it  be  certain,  that  fallacies  can  be 
couched  in  syllogism,  as  it  cannot  be  denied;  it  must  be 
oomething  else,  and  not  syllogism,  that  must  discover  them. 

1  hare  had  experience  how  ready  some  men  are,  vbcu  all 
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Uie  uac  wbicii  they  liave  been  wont  to  ascribe  to  anything  iif 
aot  allowed,  to  ciy  out,  that  I  am  for  lajdng  it  wholly  jiside. 
But  to  pi*eyent  such  unjust  and  groundless  imputations,  I 
tell  them,  that  I  am  not  for  taking  away  any  helps  to  tlie 
understanding  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  And  if  men 
skilled  in  and  used  to  syllogisms,  find  them  assisting  to  their 
reason  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  I  think  they  ought  to 
make  use  of  them.  All  that  I  aim  at,  is,  that  they  should 
not  ascribe  more  to  these  forms  than  belongs  to  them,  and 
think  that  men  have  no  use,  or  not  so  full  an  use  of  their 
reasoning  Acuities  without  them.  Some  eyes  want  spectacles 
to  see  things  clearly  and  distinctly;  but  let  not  those  that 
use  them  therefore  say  nobody  can  see  clearly  without 
them :  those  who  do  so  will  be  thought  in  favour  of  art, 
(which,  perhaps,  they  are  beholden  to,)  a  little  too  much  to 
depress  and  discredit  nature.  Beason,  by  its  own  penetra- 
tion, where  it  is  strong  and  exercised,  usually  sees  quicker 
and  clearer  without  syllogism.  If  use  of  those  spectacles  haa 
so  dimmed  its  sight,  that  it  cannot  without  them  see  conse- 
quences or  inconsequences  in  argumentation,  I  am  not  so 
unreasonable  as  to  be  against  the  using  them.  Every  one 
knows  what  best  fits  his  own  sight ;  but  let  him  not  thence 
conclude  all  in  the  dark,  who  use  not  just  the  same  helps 
that  he  finds  a  need  o£* 

.  5,  Helps  liUle  in  Demomtration,  less  in  FrohahUity, — But 
however  it  be  in  knowledge,  I  think  I  may  truly  say,  it  is  of 
&r  less,  or  no  use  at  all  in  probabilities.  For  the  assent 
there  being  to  be  determined  by  the  preponderancy,  after 
due  weighing  of  all  the  proofs,  with  all  circumstances  on  both 
sides,  nothing  is  so  unfit  to  assist  the  mind  in  that  as  syllo- 
gism ;  which,  running  away  with  one  assumed  probability, 
or  one  topical  argument,  pursues  that  till  it  has  led  the 
mind  quite  out  of  sight  of  the  thing  under  consideration ; 
and,  forcing  it  upon  some  remote  difficulty,  holds  it  fast 
there,  entangled,  perhaps,  as  it  wera,  manacled,  in  the  chain 
of  syllogisms,  without  allowing  it  the  liberty,  much  less 
affording  it  the  helps,  requisite  to  show  on  which  side,  all 
things  considered,  is  the  greater  probability. 

*  On  the  subject  of  gyllog^m,  see  the  smaller  *'  Logic**  of  Chrisiiaii 
'Wolf,  c.  vi.  p.  7i,  where  it  is  perhaps  treated  t>f  more  satisfactorily  than 
:  ^  apj  other  moden^  ijrriter. — Eix 
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6.  Serves  not  to  increase  our  Knowledge,  hut  fence  with  •<.-—> 
But  let  it  help  tus  (as  perhaps  Aiaj  be  said)  in  oonvindng 
men  of  their  errors  and  mistakes,  (and  jet  I  would  fidn  see 
the  man  that  was  foi*oed  out  of  his  opinion  hj  dint  of  syllo* 
gism,)  jet  still  it  fails  our  treason  in  that  part,  which,  if  not 
its  highest  perfection,  is  ret  certainly  its  hardest  task,  and 
that  which  we  most  need  its  help  in :  and  that  is  the  finding 
out  of  proofs,  and  making  new  disooveries.     The  rules  of 
syllogism  serve  not  to  ftirnish  the  mind  with  those  inter- 
mediate ideas  that  maj  show  the  connexion  of  remote  ones. 
This  waj  of  reasoning  discovers  no  new  proofs,  but  is  the 
art  of  marshalling  and  ranging  the  old  ones  we  have  already. 
The  forty-seventh  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid  is 
very  true;  but  the  discovery  of  it,  I  think,  not  owing  to  any 
rules  of  common  logic.     A  man  knows  first,  and  then  he  is 
able  to  prove  syllogistically;  so  that  syllogism  oomes  after 
knowledge,    and   then  a  man  has  little  or  no  need  of  it. 
But  it  is  chiefly  by  the  finding  out  those  ideas  that  show 
the  connexion  of  distant  ones,  that  our  stock  of  knowledge 
is  increased,  and  that  useful  arts  and  sciences  are  advanced. 
Syllogism,  at  best,  is  but  the  art  of  fencing  with  the  little 
knowledge  we  have,  without  making  any  addition  to  it;  and 
if  a  man  should  employ  his  reason  all  this  way,  he  will  not 
do  much  otherwise  than  he  who,  having  got  some  iron  out 
of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  should  have  it  beaten  up  all  into 
swords,  and  put  it  into  his  servants*  hands  to  fence  with 
and  bang  one  another.     Had  the  King  of  Spain  employed 
the  hands  of  his  people^  and   his  Spanish  iron  so^  he  had 
brought  to  light  but  little  of  that  treasare  tiiat  lay  so  long  hid 
in  the  entrails  of  America.     And  I  am  apt  to  think,  tlutt  he 
who  shall  employ  all  the  force  of  his  reason  only  in  brandish* 
ing  of  syUogisms,  will  discover  very  little  of  that  mass  of 
knowlec^  which  lies  yet  concealed  in  the  secret  reoesses  of 
nature,  and  which,  I  am  apt  to  think,  native  rustic  reason 
(as  it  formerly  has  done)  is  likelier  to  open  a  way  to,  and 
add  to  the  common  stock  of  mankind,  rather  than  any 
scholastic  proceeding  by  the  strict  rule  of  mode  and  figure. 

7.  OiKer  Helps  should  be  sought — I  doubt  not,  neverUieless^ 
but  there  are  ways  to  be  found  to  assist  our  reason  In  this 
most  useful  psrt;  and  this  the  judicious  Hooker  encou- 
rages me  to  lay,  who  in  his  EooL  ToL  L  i  §  6,  speaks  thus: 
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^  If  there  migbt  be  added  the  right  helps  of  true  art  and 
learning,  (which  helps,  I  must  plainly  confess,  this  ag9  of  the 
world,  carrying  the  name  of  a  learned  age,  doth  neither 
much  know  nor  generally  regard,)  there  woidd  undoubtedly 
be  almost  as  much  difference  in  maturity  of  judgment  be- 
tween men  therewith  inured,  and  that  which  men  now  are, 
as  between  men  that  are  now,  and  innocents.***  X  do  not 
pretend  to  have  found  or  discovereil  here  any  of  those  right 
helps  of  art,  this  great  man  of  deep  thought  mentions;  but 
this  is  plain,  that  syllogism,  and  the  logic  now  in  use,  which 
were  as  well  kuown  in  his  days,  can  be  none  of  those  he 
means.  It  is  sufficient  for  me,  if  by  a  discourse,  perhaps 
something  out  of  the  way,  I  am  sure,  as  to  me,  wholly 
new  and  unborrowed,  I  shall  have  given  occ&don  to  others 
to  cast  about  for  new  discoveries,  and  to  seek  in  their  own 
thoughts  for  those  right  helps  of  art,  which  will  scarce  be 
found,  I  fear,  by  those  who  servilely  confine  themselves  to 
the  rules  and  dictates  of  others.  For  beaten  tracks  lead  this 
sort  of  cattle,  (as  an  observing  Roman  calls  them,)  whose 
thoughts  reach  only  to  imitation,  "  non  quo  eundum  est,  sed 
quo  itur."  But  I  can  be  bold  to  say,  that  this  age  is  adorned 
with  some  men  of  that  strength  of  judgment  and  largeness 
of  comprehension,  that^  if  they  would  employ  their  thoughts 
on  this  subject,  could  open  new  and  undiscovered  ways  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

8.  Ws  reoBon  aboyj  Farliculars. — Having  here  had  an 
occasion  to  speak  of  syllogism  in  general,  and  the  use  of  it  in 
reasoning,  and  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  fit, 
before  I  leave  this  subject,  to  take  notice  of  one  manifest  mis- 
take in  the  rules  of  syllogism,  viz.,  that  no  syllogistical  reason- 
ing can  be  right  and  conclusive,  but  what  has  at  least  one 
general  proposition  in  it.  As  if  we  could  not  reason,  and  have 
knowledge  about  particulars;  whereas,  in  truth,  the  matter 
rightly  considered,  the  immediate  object  of  all  our  reasoning 
aoMi  knowledge,  is  nothing  but  particulars.  Eveiy  man's  rea- 
soning and  knowledge  b  only  about  the  ideas  existing  in  his 
own  mind,  which  are  truly,  everyone  of  them,  particular  exist- 

*  PUto  has  a  flimiUr  idea  id  Hpeakiog  of  JUocrates : — '*  &OTt  oi>Sky  dp 
yofotv  ^aviuurrhv  wpwoinniQ  tjiq  iiXuda^  ti  inpi  ahrovQ  ri  tov% 
iAfwtt  cic  yvv  iirtx^'pfl,  irXlov  ^  waiotiy  iieviyieoi  t&v  wHtwoi  ^ 
ii^afuimv,  X6ymv,  in  rt  il  avrf  fii^  dwoxpfffrtu  ravra,  ixi  fuilut  9i 
nc  ah^  &f«H  iffft^  9uoripa:*  CPhsdrus,  1. 1,  p.  105  seq.  Bekk  )— En 
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enoes ;  a&d  our  knowledge  and  reason  about  other  things,  is 
only  as  they  correspond  with  those  of  our  particular  ideas.     So 
that  the   perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our 
pai-ticular  ideas,  is  the  whole  and  utmost  of  all  our  know- 
ledge.    Universality  is  but  accidental  to  it,  and  consists  only 
.in  this,  that  the  particular  ideas  about  which  it  is,  are  such 
as  more  than  one  particular  thing  can  correspond  with  and 
be  represented  by.     But  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  and  consequently  our  know- 
ledge, Is  equally  clear  and  certain,  whether  either,  or  both,  or 
neither  of  those  ideas,  be  capable  of  representing  more  real 
beings  than  one  or  no.     One  thing  more  I  crave  leave  to 
offer  about  syllogism,  before  I  leave  it,  viz.,  may  one  not 
upon  just  ground  inquire  whether  the  form  syllogism  now 
has,  is  that  which  in  reason  it  ought  to  have]      For  the 
medius  terminus  being  to  join  the  extremes,  i  a,  the  inter- 
mediate idea  by  its  intervention,  to  show  the  agreement  or 
diagreement  of  the  two  in  question,  would  not  the  position 
of  the  medius  terminus  be  more  natural,  and  show  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  the  extremes  clearer  and  better,  if 
it  were  placed  in  the  middle  between  them?     Which  might 
be  easily  done  by  transposing  the  propositions,  and  making 
the  medius  terminus  the  predicate  of  the  fii*st,  and  the  sub- 
iect  of  the  seconds     As  thus ; 

"  Omnis  homo  est  animal  Omne  animal  est  vivens.  £i^, 
omnis  homo  est  ^'ivens. 

*'  Omne  corpus  est  extensum  et  solidum.  Nullum  ex- 
tensimi  et  solidum  est  pura  extensio.  Ergo,  corpus  non  est 
pura  extensio." 

I  need  not  trouble  my  reader  with  instances  in  syllogisms 
whose  conclusions  are  particular.  The  same  reason  holds  for 
the  same  form  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  generaL 

9.  Ftrstj  Beason/ails  us /or  Wa/nt  of  Ideas. — Reason,  though 
it  penetrates  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  earth,  elevates 
our  thoughts  as  high  as  the  stars,  and  le:)d3  us  through  the 
^'ast  spaces  and  large  rooms  of  this  mighty  fabric,  yet  it 
comes  far  short  of  the  real  extent  of  even  corporeal  being; 
Hud  there  are  many  instances  wherein  it  fails  us :  as, 

First,  It  perfectly  fails  us,  where  our  ideas  fail. — It  neither 
does  uor  can  extend  itself  further  than  they  do;  and  there- 
fore^ wherever  we  have  no  ideas,  our  reasoning  stops,  and  we 
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are  at  an  end  of  our  reckoning;  and  if  at  any  time  w€ 
reason  abont  words  which  do  not  stand  for  any  ideas,  it  is 
culy  about  those  sounds,  and  nothing  else. 

10.  Secondly f  Because  of  ohecwre  and  imperfect  Ideas. — 
II.  Our  reason  is  often  puzzled  and  at  a  loss,  because  of  the 
ob.scurity,  confusion,  or  imperfection  of  the  ideas  it  is  em- 
ployed about;  and  thei'e  we  are  involved  in  difficulties  and 
contnidictions.  Thus,  not  having  any  perfect  idt^a  of  the 
least  extension  of  matter,  nor  of  infinity,  we  are  at  a  loss 
about  the  divisibility  of  matter;  but  having  perfect,  clear, 
«ud  distinct  ideas  of  number,  our  reason  meets  with  none  of 
those  inextricable  difficulties  in  numbers,  nor  finds  itself  in- 
volved in  any  contradictions  about  them.  Thus,  we  having 
but  imperfect  ideas  of  the  operations  of  our  minds,  and  <rf 
the  beginning  of  motion,  or  thought,  how  the  mind  pro- 
daces  either  of  them  in  us,  and  much  impeifecter  yet  of 
the  operation  of  God,  run  into  great  difficulties  about  free 
creat<xl  agents,  which  reason  cannot  well  extricate  itself 
out  of. 

11.  Thirdly,  For  Want  of  Intennediaie  Ideas.— 11 L  Our 
reason  is  often  at  a  stand,  because  it  perceives  not  those 
ideas,  which  could  serve  to  show  the  certain  or  probable 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  other  two  ideas;  and  in 
this  some  men's  faculties  far  outgo  others.  Till  algebra, 
that  great  instrument  and  instance  of  human  sagacity,  was 
discovered,  men  with  amazement  looked  on  several  of  the 
demonstrations  of  ancient  mathematicians,  and  could  scarce 
forbear  to  think  the  finding  several  of  those  proofs  to  be 
something  more  than  human. 

12.  Fourthly,  Because  of  umxng  Principles, — IV.  The 
mind,  by  ]>roceeding  upon  false  principles,  is  often  engaged 
in  absurdities  and  difficulties,  brought  into  straits  and  con- 
tradictions, without  knowing  how  to  free  itself;  and  in  that 
case  it  is  in  vain  to  implore  the  help  of  reason,  unless  it  be 
to  discover  the  falsehood  and  reject  the  influence  of  thosn 
wrong  principles.  Keason  is  so  far  from  clearing  the  dif- 
ficulties which  the  building  upon  false  foundations  brings  a 
man  into,  that  if  he  will  pursue  it,  it  entangles  him  the  moro^ 
and  engages  him  deeper  in  perplexities. 

13.  FiJMy,  Because  of  dou/>t/ul  Terms. — V.  As  obscure 
mad  imperfect  ideas  often  involve  our  reason,  so^  upon  the 
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same  groand,  do  dubious  words  and  uncertain  signs  oflen  in 
discourses  and  arguings,  when  not  warily  attended  to,  puzzle 
men's  reason,  and  bring  them  to  a  nonplus.  But  these  two 
latter  are  our  fault,  and  not  the  fault  of  reason.  But  yet 
the  consequenccH  of  them  are  nevertheless  obvious ;  and  tho 
perplexities  or  errors  they  fill  men's  minds  with  are  every- 
where observable. 

li.  Our  highest  Degreee  of  KnowUdge  is  irUmtwey  uMout 
Reouoning, — Some  of  the  ideas  that  are  in  the  mind,  are  so 
there,  that  they  can  be  by  themselves  immediately  compared 
one  with  another ;  and  in  these  the  mind  is  able  to  perceive 
that  they  agree  or  disagree  as  clearly  as  that  it  has  them. 
Thus  the  mind  perceives,  that  an  arch  of  a  circle  is  less  thui 
the  whole  circle,  as  clearly  as  it  does  the  idea  of  a  circle; 
and  this,  therefore,  as  has  been  said,  T  call  intuitive  know- 
ledge; which  is  certain,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  needs  no 
probation,  nor  can  have  any,  this  being  the  highest  of  all 
human  certainty.  In  this  consists  the  evidence  of  all  thoae 
maxims  which  nobody  has  any  doubt  about,  but  every  man 
{does  not,  as  is  said,  only  assent  to,  but)  knows  to  be  true, 
as  soon  as  ever  they  are  proposed  to  his  understanding.  In 
the  diaoovery  of  and  assent  to  these  truths,  there  is  no  use 
of  the  discursive  faculty,  no  need  of  reasoning,  but  they  are 
known  by  a  superior  and  higher  degree  of  evidence.  And 
such,  if  I  may  guess  at  things  unknown,  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  angels  have  now,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect  shall  have  in  a  future  state,  of  thousands  of  things 
which  now  either  wholly  escape  our  apprehensions,  or  whidi 
our  8hort-«ighted  reason  having  got  some  fiunt  glimpse  o^ 
we,  in  the  dark,  grope  after. 

15.  The  next  ia  DemonetrcUion  hy  Eecuonmg. — ^But  though 
we  have,  here  and  there,  a  little  of  this  clear  light,  some 
sparks  of  bright  knowledge,  yet  the  greatest  part  of  our  idean 
are  such,  that  we  cannot  discern  their  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment by  an  immediate  comparing  them.  And  in  all  Uiese 
we  have  need  of  reasoning,  and  must,  by  discourse  and  in- 
ference, make  our  discoveries.  Now  of  these  there  are  two 
aorta,  wiiich  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  mention  here  again. 

Firsts  Those  whose  agreement  or  disagreement,  though  it 
«auB0t  be  seen  by  an  immediate  patting  Uiem  together,  yet 
may  be  examined  by  the  mterYentiim  of  other  ideae  whocfa 
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can  be  compareu  with  them.  In  this  case,  when  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  the  intermediate  idea,  on  both  sides 
with  those  which  we  would  compare,  is  phdnly  discerned 
there  it  amomits  to  a  demonstration,  whereby  ^owledge  is 
produced ;  which,  though  it  be  certain,  yet  it  is  not  so  easy, 
nor  altogether  so  dear  as  intuitive  knowledge  Because  in 
that  there  is  barely  one  simple  intuition,  wherein  there  is  no 
room  for  any  the  least  mistEike  or  doubt ;  the  truth  is  seen 
all  perfectly  at  once.  In  demonstration,  it  is  true,  there  is 
intuition  too,  but  not  altogether  at  once;  fi>r  there  must  be 
a  remembrance  of  the  intuition  of  the  agreement  of  the 
medium,  or  intermediate  idea,  with  that  we  compared  it  with 
before,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  other;  and  where  there 
be  many  mediums,  there  the  danger  of  the  mistake  is  the 
greater.  For  each  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas 
must  be  obseryed  and  seen  in  each  st«p  of  the  whole  train^ 
and  retained  in  the  memory,  just  as  it  is;  and  the  mind 
must  be  sure  that  no  part  of  what  is  necessary  to  make  up 
the  demonstration  is  omitted  or  overlooked.  This  makes 
some  demonstrations  long  and  perplexed,  and  too  hard  for 
thoee  who  have  not  strength  of  parts  distinctly  to  jierceive^ 
and  exactly  carry  so  many  particulars  orderly  in  their  heada 
And  even  those  who  are  able  to  master  such  intricate  ^)ecu* 
lations,  are  fsdn  sometimes  to  go  over  them  again,  and  there 
is  need  of  more  than  one  review  before  they  can  arrive  at 
certainty.  But  yet  where  the  mind  clearly  retains  the  in* 
tuition  it  had  of  the  agreement  of  any  idea  with  another, 
and  that  with  a  third,  and  that  with  a  fourth,  dec.,  there  the 
agreement  of  the  first  and  the  fourth  is  a  demonstration, 
and  produces  certain  knowledge,  which  may  be  called  rational 
knowledge,  as  the  other  is  intuitive. 

16.  To  supply  the  Narrovmesa  of  Ms,  toe  ham  Nothing  bui 
Judgment  upon  probable  Becuoning,  —  Secondly,  There  are 
other  ideas,  whose  agreement  or  disagreement  can  no  other- 
wise be  judged  o(  but  by  the  intervention  of  others  which 
have  not  a  certain  agr)ement  with  the  extremes,  but  an 
nsoal  or  likely  one :  and  in  these  it  is  that  the  judgment  is 
properly  exercised,  which  is  the  acquiescing  of  the  mind, 
that  any  ideas  do  agree,  by  comparing  them  with  such  pro* 
bable  medium&  This,  though  it  never  amounts  to  know* 
ledger  no^  not  to  that  which  is  the  lowest  degree  of  it;  yet 
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Aometimaa  the  intermediate  ideas  tie  the  extremee  so  firmly 
together,  and  the  probability  is  so  clear  and  stroug,  that 
assent  as  necessarily  foUows  it,  as  knowledge  does  demon- 
stration. The  great  excellency  and  use  of  the  judgment  is 
to  observe  right,  and  take  a  true  (*stimate  of  the  force  and 
weight  of  each  probability ;  and  then  casting  them  up  all 
»right  together,  choose  that  side  which  has  the  overbalance. 

17.  IrUuitian^  Uenwnstration,  Judgment. — Intuitive  know* 
ledge  is  the  perception  of  the  certain  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  two  ideas  immediately  compared  together. 

Bational  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  certain  agreo- 
ment  or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention 
of  one  or  more  other  ideas. 

Judgment  is  the  thinking  or  taking  two  ideas  to  agree  or 
disagree,  by  the  intervention  of  one  or  more  ideas,  whose 
certain  agreement  or  disagreement  with  them  it  does  not 
perceive,  but  hath  observed  to  be  frequent  and  usual. 

18.  Consequences  of  Words,  wid  Consequences  of  Ideas, — 
Though  the  deducing  one  proposition  from  another,  or  making 
inferences  in  words,  be  a  great  part  of  reason,  and  that  which 
It  is  usually  employed  about ;  yet  the  principal  act  of  ratioci- 
nation is  the  finding  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two 
ideas  one  with  another,  by  the  intervention  of  a  third.  As 
a  man,  by  a  yard,  finds  two  houses  to  be  of  the  same  length, 
which  could  not  be  brought  together  to  measui*e  their  eqimlity 
by  juxta-position.  Words  have  their  consequences,  as  the 
signs  of  such  ideas ;  and  things  agree  or  disagree,  as  really 
they  are ;  but  we  observe  it  only  by  our  ideas. 

19.  FaiiT  Sorts  of  Arguments. — Before  we  quit  this  subject, 
it  may  be  worth  our  while  a  little  to  reflect  on  four  sorts  of 
arguments,  that  men,  in  their  reasonings  with  others,  do  ordi- 
narily make  use  of  to  prevail  on  their  assent;  or  at  least  so 
to  awe  them  as  to  silence  their  opposition. 

•  1.  Ad  verecundiar/k — First,  The  first  is  to  allege  the 
opinions  of  men,  whose  parts,  learning,  emioency,  power,  or 
some  other  cause  has  gained  a  name,  and  settled  their  reputa- 
tion in  the  common  esteem  with  some  kind  of  authority. 
When  men  are  established  in  any  kind  of  dignity,  it  in 
thought  a  breach  of  modesty  for  othei-s  to  derogate  any  way 
from  it,  and  question  the  authority  of  men  who  are  in  poe- 
tession  of  it.     This  is  apt  to  be  censured,  as  carrying  with  it 
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too  much  pride,  when  a  man  does  not  readily  yield  to  the 
determinatiuQ  of  approved  authors,  which  is  wont  to  be 
ieceiyed  with  respect  and  submission  by  others;  and  it  ia 
looked  upon  as  insolence  for  a  man  to  set  up  and  adhere  to 
his  own  opinion  against  the  current  stream  of  antiquity ;  oz^ 
to  put  it  in  the  balance  against  that  of  some  learned  doctor, 
or  otherwise  approved  writer.  Whoever  backs  his  tenets 
with  such  authorities,  thinks  he  ought  thereby  to  carry  the 
cause,  and  is  ready  to  stvle  it  impudence  in  any  one  who 
shall  stand  out  against  them.  This  I  think  may  be  called 
argumentum  ad  verecundiant 

20.  II.  Ad  Ignarcmtiam, — Secondly,  Another  "^"ay  that 
men  ordinarily  use  to  drive  others,  and  force  them  to  submit 
their  judgments,  and  receive  the  opinion  in  debate,  is  to 
require  the  adversary  to  admit  what  they  allege  as  a  proof^ 
or  to  assign  a  better.  And  this  I  call  argumentum  ad  ig- 
norantiam. 

21.  III.  Ad  hominem, — Thirdly,  A  third  way  is  to  press 
a  man  with  consequences  drawn  from  his  own  principles  or> 
concessions.  This  is  already  known  onder  the  name  of  ar-< 
gumentum  ad  hominem.  * 

22.  IV.  Fourthlyy  Adjudiciwin, — ^The  fourth  is  the  tuungr 
of  proofs  drawn  fix>m  any  of  the  foundations  of  knowledge 
or  probability.  This  I  call  argumentum  ad  judicium.  This 
alone,  of  all  the  four,  brings  true  instruction  with  it,  and 
advances  us  in  our  way  to  knowledge.  For,  1.  It  argues 
not  another  man's  opinion  to  be  right,  because  I,  out  of 
respect,  or  any  other  consideration  but  that  of  conviction, 
will  not  contradict  him.  2.  It  proves  not  another  man  to 
be  in  the  right  way,  nor  that  I  ought  to  take  the  same  with 
him,  because  I-  know  not  a  better.  3.  Nor  does  it  follow 
that  another  man  is  in  the  right  way,  because  he  has  shown 
me  that  I  am  in  the  wrong.  I  may  be  modest,  and  there- 
fore not  oppose  another  man's  persuasion :  I  may  be  ignorant, 
and  not  be  able  to  produce  a  better;  I  may  be  in  an  error, 
and  another  may  show  me  that  I  am  so.  This  may  dispose 
me,  perhaps,  for  the  reception  of  truth,  but  helps  me  not  to 
it;  diat  must  come  from  proofs  and  arguments,  and  light 
arising  from  the  nature  of  things  themselves,  and  not  from 
my  shame-fooedness,  ignorance,  or  error. 

23.  Abov$f  oofUrwy,  and  according  to  iStfOMon.— By  whal 
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has  been  before  mud  of  reason,  we  may  be  able  to  make 
some  goess  at  the  distinction  of  thingR,  into  those  th|tt  an 
according  to,  above,  and  contrary  to  reason.  1.  According 
io  reason  are  such  propositions  whose  tmth  we  can  dii^covei 
by  examining  and  tracing  those  ideas  we  have  from  sen- 
sation and  reflection;  and  by  natoral  deduction  find  to  be 
true  or  prebabla  2.  Above  reason  are  such  propositions 
whose  truth  or  probability  we  cannot  by  reason  derive  from 
those  principles.  3.  Contrary  to  reason  are  such  propcai- 
tions  as  are  inconsistent  with  or  irreconcilable  to  our  clear 
and  distinct  ideas.  Thus  the  existence  of  one  God  is  accord- 
ing to  reason;  the  existence  of  more  than  one  God,  con- 
trary to  reason ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  above  reason. 
Further,  as  above,  reason  may  be  taken  in  a  double  sense, 
viz.,  either  as  signifying  above  probability,  or  above  certainty  ; 
so  in  that  large  sense  also,  contrary  to  reason,  is»  I  suppose, 
sometimes  taken. 

24.  Beasan  and  Faith  no^  oppoaite. — ^There  is  another  use 
of  the  word  reason,  wherein  it  is  opposed  to  fiuth ;  which, 
though  it  be  in  itself  a  very  improper  way  of  speaking,  yet 
common  use  has  so  authorized  it,  that  it  would  be  folly  either 
to  oppose  or  hope  to  remedy  it;  only  I  think  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  take  notice,  that,  however  fiuth  be  opposed  to  reason, 
fidth  is  nothing  but  a  firm  assent  of  the  mind ;  which,  if  it 
be  regulated,  as  is  our  duty,  cannot  be  afforded  to  anything 
but  upon  good  reason,  and  so  cannot  be  opposite  to  it.  He 
that  believes  without  having  any  reason  for  believing,  may 
be  in  love  with  his  own  fitncies,  but  neither  seeks  tmth  aa 
he  ought,  nor  pays  the  obedience  due  to  his  Maker,  who 
would  have  him  use  those  discerning  faculties  he  has  given 
him,  to  keep  him  out  of  mistake  and  error.  He  that  doed 
not  this  to  the  best  of  his  power,  however  he  sometiroeA 
lights  on  truth,  is  in  the  right  but  by  chance;  and  I  know 
not  whether  the  luckiness  of  the  accident  wUl  excuse  the 
irregularity  of  his  proceeding.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that 
he  must  be  accoimtable  for  whatever  mistakes  he  runs  into; 
whereas  he  that  makes  use  of  the  light  and  fEunilties  God  has 
given  him,  and  seeks  sincerely  to  discover  truth  by  those  hel{)ii 
and  abilities  he  has,  may  have  this  satis&ction  in  doing  lus 
duty  as  a  rational  creature^  that,  though  he  should  miss 
truth,  he  will  not  mias  the  reward  of  it;  for  he  governs  hia 
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nasent  right,  and  places  it  as  he  shoold,  who,  in  anj  case  or 
matter  whatsoever,  believes  or  disbelieves  according  as  rea84Xi 
directs  him.  He  that  doth  otherwise,  transgresses  against 
his  own  light,  and  misases  those  fiumlties  which  were  given 
him  to  no  other  end,  but  to  search  and  follow  the  dearer 
evidence  and  greater  probability.  But  since  reason  and  faith 
aro  hy  some  men  opposed,  we  will  so  consider  them  in  tie 
following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XVHL 

OF  FAITH  AND  BEASON,  AND  THEIB  DISTINCT  PB0VINCE8. 

1.  yecet9ary  to  know  their  Boundaries, — It  has  been  above 
shown,  1.  That  we  are  of  necebsity  ignorant^  and  want 
knowledge  of  all  sorts,  where  we  want  ideaa  2.  That  we 
are  ignorant,  and  want  rational  knowledge,  where  we  want 
proo^  3  That  we  want  certain  knowledge  and  certainty, 
as  fiir  as  we  want  clear  and  determined  specific  ideas.  4. 
That  we  want  probability  to  direct  our  assent  in  matters 
where  we  have  neither  knowledge  of  oar  own  nor  testimony 
of  other  men  to  bottom  our  reason  upon. 

From  these  things  thus  premised,  I  think  we  may  come 
to  lay  down  the  measures  and  boundaries  between  faith  and 
reason;  the  want  whereof  may  possibly  have  been  the  cause, 
if  not  of  great  disorders,  yet  at  least  of  great  disputes,  and 
perhaps  mistakes  in  the  world.  For  till  it  be  resolved  how 
far  we  are  to  be  guided  by  reason,  and  how  &r  by  fisdth,  we 
shall  in  vain  dispute,  and  endeavour  to  convince  one  another 
in  matters  of  religion. 

2.  Faith  and  Beason,  what,  as  contradieUngudehed, — ^I  find 
every  sect,  as  &r  as  reason  will  help  them,  make  use  of  it 
gladly;  and  where  it  fiuls  them,  they  cry  out,  It  is  matter 
of  fidth,  and  above  reason.  And  I  do  nc»t  see  how  they  can 
argue  with  any  one,  or  ever  convince  a  gainsayer  who  makes 
use  of  the  same  plea,  without  setting  down  strict  boundaries 
between  fidth  and  reason,  which  ought  to  be  the  first  point 
established  in  all  questions,  where  fidth  has  anything  to  do. 

Beaaon,  therefore,  here,  as  contradistinguished  to  fiuth,  1 
take  to  be  the  discovery  of  the  certainty  or  probabilttj  oi 
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tnich  propositions  or  truths,  which  tho  mind  arrives  at  bj 
deduction  made  from  such  ideas,  which  it  has  got  hj  the 
use  of  its  natural  flEiculties ;  viz.,  by  sensation  or  rejection. 

Faith,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  assent  to  an^  proposition 
not  thus  made  out  by  the  deductions  of  reason,  but  upon 
the  credit  of  the  proposer,  as  coming  from  Qod,  in  some  ex- 
traordinary way  of  communication.  This  way  of  discovering 
truths  to  men,  we  call  revelation. 

3.  No  iiaw  simple  Idea  can  he  conveyed  by  traditional  Reve- 
lation,— First,  Then  I  say,  that  no  man  inspired  by  God  c;in 
by  any  revelation  commimicate  to  others  any  new  simple 
ideas,  which  they  had  not  before  from  sensation  or  reflection. 
For  whatsoever  impressions  he  himself  may  have  from  the 
imimediate  hand  of  God,  this  revelation,  if  it  be  of  new  simple 
ideas,  cannot  be  conveyed  to  another,  either  by  words  or  any 
other  signs ;  because  words,  by  their  immediate  operation 
on  us,  cause  no  other  ideas  but  of  their  natural  sounds;  and 
it  is  by  the  custom  of  using  them  for  signs,  that  they  excite 
and  revive  in  our  minds  latent  ideas;  but  yet  only  such 
ideas  as  were  there  before.  For  words  f^een  or  heard,  recal 
to  our  thoughts  those  ideas  only,  which  to  us  they  have  been 
wont  to  be  signs  of,  but  cannot  introduce  any  peifectly  new, 
and  formerly  unknown  simple  ideas.  The  same  holds  in  all 
other  signs,  which  cannot  signify  to  us  things  of  which  we 
have  before  never  had  any  idea  at  alL 

Thus,  whatever  things  were  discovered  to  SU  Paul,  when 
he  was  rapt  up  into  the  third  heaven,  whatever  new  ideas 
his  mind  there  i*eceived,  all  the  description  he  can  make  to 
others  of  that  place,  is  only  this,  that  there  are  such  things, 
"  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.'*  And  supposing  God 
should  discover  to  any  one,  su{fematurally,  a  species  of  crea- 
tures inhabiting,  for  example,  Jupiter  or  Satuioi,  (for  that  it 
is  possible  there  may  be  such,  nobody  can  deny,)  which  had 
six  senses,  and  imprint  on  his  mind  the  ideas  conveyed  to 
theirs  by  that  sixth  sense ;  he  could  no  more,  by  words, 
produce  in  the  minds  of  other  men  those  ideas  imprinted  by 
that  sixth  sense,  than  one  of  us  could  convey  the  idea  of  any 
colour  by  the  sounds  of  words  into  a  man,  who,  having  the 
other  four  senses  perfect,  had  always  totally  wanted  the  tifth| 
of  Peeing.     For  our  simple  ideasi  then,  which  are  the  fouii* 
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dation  and  sole  matter  of  all  oiir  notions  and  knowledge,  we 
must  depend  wholly  on  our  reason,  I  mean  our  natural 
fitculties ;  and  can  by  no  means  receive  them,  or  any  of  them, 
fix>m  traditional  revelation  ;  I  say,  traditional  revelation,  in 
distinction  to  original  revelation.  By  the  one,  I  mean  that 
first  impression  which  is  made  immediately  by  Gkxi  on  the 
mind  of  any  man,  to  which  we  cannot  set  any  bounds ;  and 
by  the  other,  those  impressions  delivered  over  to  others  in 
words,  and  the  ordinaiy  ways  of  conveying  our  conceptions 
one  to  another. 

4.  TVadiUoncU  RevdcUion  may  make  ua  know  PropasUuma 
hnowable  aUo  hy  lieaaon,  but  not  with  the  eame  Certainty  that 
Reamm  doth, — Secondly,  I  say  that  the  same  truths  may  be 
discovered  and  conveyed  down  firom  revelation,  which  are 
discoverable  to  us  by  reason,  and  by  those  ideas  we  naturally 
may  hava  So  God  might  by  reveLition  discover  the  truth 
of  any  proposition  in  Euclid ;  as  well  as  men,  by  the  natural 
use  of  their  &culties,  come  to  make  the  discovery  themselves. 
In  all  things  of  this  kind  there  is  little  need  or  use  of  reve* 
lation,  Qod  having  furnished  us  with  natural  and  surer  means 
to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  them.  For  whatsoever  truth 
we  come  to  the  clear  discovery  of,  from  the  knowledge  and 
contemplation  of  our  own  ideas,  will  always  be  certainer  t\) 
US  than  those  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  ti-aditional  revela- 
tion. For  the  knowledge  we  have  that  this  revelation  came 
at  first  from  Qod,  can  never  be  so  sure  as  the  knowledge  we 
have  from  the  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  our  own  ideas ;  v.  g.,  if  it  were  revealed 
some  ages  since,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were  equal 
to  two  right  ones,  I  might  assent  to  the  truth  of  that  propo- 
sition, upon  the  credit  of  the  tradition,  that  it  was  revealed ; 
but  that  would  never  amount  to  so  great  a  certainty  as  the 
knowledge  of  it,  upon  the  comparing  and  measuring  my  own 
ideas  of  two  right  angles,  and  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle. 
The  like  holds  in  matter  of  ^atct  knowable  by  our  senses ; 
V.  g.,  the  history  of  the  deluge  is  conveyed  to  us  by  writings 
which  had  their  original  from  revelation  :  and  yet  nobody,  I 
think,  will  say  he  has  as  certain  and  clear  a  knowledge  of 
the  flood  as  Noah,  that  saw  it ;  or  that  he  himself  would 
have  had,  had  he  then  been  alive  and  seen  it.  For  he  has 
no  greater  an  assurance  tha  i  that  of  his  senses,  vhat  it  is  writ 
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in  tbelxK^  supposed  wiit  by  Moses  inspired ;  but  he  has  not 
so  great  an  assurance  that  Moses  wrote  that  book  as  if  he 
had  seen  Moses  write  it.  So  that  the  assurance  of  its  being 
a  revelation  is  less  still  than  the  assurance  of  his  senses. 

5.  JRevelation  ccmnot  be  admUtsd  against  the  dear  Evidence 
of  Reaaon, — In  propositions,  then,  whose  certainty  is  built 
upon  the  dear  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  our  ideas,  attained  either  by  immediate  intuition,  as  in 
^If^evident  propositions  or  by  evident  deductions  of  reason 
in  demonstrations,  we  need  not  the  assistance  of  revelation, 
as  necessary  to  gain  our  assent,  and  introduce  them  into  our 
minda  Because  the  natural  ways  of  knowledge  could  settle 
them  there,  or  had  done  it  already,  which  is  the  greatest 
assurance  we  can  possibly  have  of  anything,  unless  where 
Grod  immediately  reveab  it  to  us ;  and  there  too  our  assur- 
ance can  be  no  greater  than  our  knowledge  is,  that  it  is  a 
revelation  from  Qod.  But  yet  nothing,  I  think,  can,  under 
that  title,  shake  or  overrule  plain  knowledge,  or  rationally 
prevail  with  any  man  to  admit  it  for  true,  in  a  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  clear  evidence  of  his  own  understanding. 
For  since  no  evidence  of  our  Acuities,  by  which  we  receive 
such  revelations,  can  exceed,  if  equal,  the  certainty  of  our 
intuitive  knowledge,  we  can  never  receive  for  a  truth  any- 
thing that  is  directly  contrary  to  our  clear  and  distinct  know- 
ledge ;  v.  g.,  the  ideas  of  one  body  and  one  place  do  so  clearly 
agree,  and  the  mind  has  so  evident  a  perception  of  their 
agreement,  that  we  can  never  assent  to  a  proposition  that 
affirms  the  same  body  to  be  in  two  distant  places  at  once, 
however  it  should  pretend  to  the  authority  of  a  divine  reve- 
lation :  since  the  evidence,  first,  that  we  deceive  not  our- 
selves, in  ascribing  it  to  God ;  secondly,  that  we  imderstand 
it  right ;  can  never  be  so  great  as  the  evidence  of  our  own 
intuitive  knowledge,  whereby  we  discern  it  impossible  for 
the  same  body  to  be  in  two  places  at  once.  And  therefore 
no  proposition  can  be  received  for  divine  revelation,  or  obtain 
the  assent  due  to  all  such,  if  it  be  contradictoiy  to  our  dear 
intuitive  knowledge.  Because  this  would  be  to  subvert  the 
principles  and  foundations  of  all  knowledge,  evidence,  and 
assent  wliatsoever:  and  there  would  be  left  no  difference 
betwem  truth  and  falsehood,  no  measures  of  credible  and 
incredible  in  the  world,  if  doubtful  propositions  shall  take* 
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place  before  eelf-eyident,  and  what  we  certainlj  know  give 
way  to  what  we  may  possibly  be  mistaken  in.  In  proposi* 
iioDS,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  clear  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  any  of  our  ideas,  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  urge  them  as  matters  of  &ith  :  they  cannot  moye  our 
assent  under  that  or  any  other  title  whatsoever ;  for  faith 
can  never  convince  us  of  anything  that  contradicts  our  know- 
ledge. Because,  though  faith  be  founded  on  the  testimony 
of  God  (who  cannot  lie)  revealing  any  proposition  to  us;  yet 
"we  cannot  have  an  assurance  of  the  truth  of  its  being  a 
divine  revelation  greater  than  our  own  knowledge :  since  the 
whole  strength  of  the  certainty  depends  upon  our  knowledge 
that  €rod  revealed  it,  which,  in  this  case,  where  the  proposi- 
tion supposed  revealed  contradicts  our  knowledge  or  reason, 
will  always  have  this  objection  hanging  to  it,  viz.,  that  we 
cannot  tell  how  to  conceive  that  to  come  from  God,  the 
bountiful  Author  of  our  being,  which,  if  received  for  true, 
must  overturn  all  the  principles  and  foundations  of  know- 
ledge he  has  given  us;  render  all  our  Acuities  useless;  wholly 
destroy  the  most  excellent  part  of  his  workmanship,  our 
understandings,  and  put  a  man  in  a  condition  wherein  he 
will  have  less  light,  less  conduct  than  the  beast  that  pensheth. 
For  if  the  mind  of  man  can  never  have  a  clearer  (and  per- 
haps not  so  clear)  evidence  of  anything  to  be  a  divine  reve- 
lation, as  it  has  of  the  principles  of  its  own  reason,  it  can 
never  have  a  ground  to  quit  the  clear  evidence  of  its  reason, 
to  give  a  place  to  a  proposition,  whose  revelation  has  not  a 
greater  evidence  than  those  principles  have. 

6.  TradiUoncd  Revelation  muck  leas, — Thus  £skr  a  man  has 
use  of  reason,  and  ought  to  hearken  to  it,  even  in  immediate 
and  original  revelation,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  made  to 
himself:  but  to  all  those  who  pretend  not  to  immediate  reve 
lation,  but  are  required  to  pay  obedience,  and  to  receive  th 
truths  revealed  to  others,  which,  by  the  tradition  of  writings, 
or  word  of  month,  are  conveyed  down  to  them,  reason  has  a 
great  deal  more  to  do,  and  is  that  only  which  can  induce  us 
to  receive  them.  For  matter  of  fedth  being  only  divine  reve- 
lation, and  nothing  else,  faith,  as  we  use  the  word,  (called 
commonly  divine  faith,)  has  to  do  with  no  propositions,  but 
those  which  are  supposed  to  be  divinely  revealed.  So  that  I 
do  not  see  how  uiose  who  make  revelation  alone  the  sole 
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object  of  faith  can  say,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  faitb,  and  not 
of  reason,  to  believe  that  such  or  such  a  proposition,  to  be 
found  in  such  or  such  a  book,  is  of  divine  inspiration,  unlea 
it  be  revealed  that  that  proposition,  or  all  in  that  book,  was 
eommunicated  by  divine  inspiration.  Without  such  a  reve* 
lation,  the  believing  or  not  believing  that  proposition  or  book 
to  be  of  divine  authority,  can  never  be  matter  of  fiuth,  but 
matter  of  reason;  and  such  as  I  must  come  to  an  assent  to 
only  by  the  use  of  my  reason,  which  can  never  require  or 
enable  me  to  believe  that  whidi  is  contrary  to  itself :  it  being 
impossible  for  reason  ever  to  procure  any  assent  to  that  which 
to  itself  appears  unreasonable. 

In  all  things,  therefore,  where  we  have  dear  evidence  from 
our  ideas,  and  those  principles  of  knowledge  I  have  above 
mentioned,  reason  is  the  proper  judge ;  and  revelation,  though 
it  may,  in  consenting  with  it,  confirm  its  dictates,  yet  cannot 
in  such  cases  invalidate  its  decrees :  nor  can  we  be  obliged, 
where  we  have  the  clear  and  evident  sentence  of  reason  to 
quit  it  for  the  contrary  opinion,  under  a  pretence  that  it  is 
matter  of  faith,  which  can  have  no  authority  against  the  plain 
and  clear  dictates  of  reason. 

7.  Things  above  Beason. — ^But,  Thirdly,  There  being  many 
things  wherein  we  have  very  imperfect  notions,  or  none  at 
all ;  and  other  things,  of  whose  past,  present,  or  future  exist* 
ence,  by  the  nattund  use  of  our  £Etculties,  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  at  all ;  these,  as  being  beyond  the  disouvery  of 
our  natural  Acuities,  and  above  reason,  are,  when  revealed, 
the  proper  matter  of  faith.  Thus,  that  part  of  the  angels 
rebelled  against  Qod,  and  thereby  lost  their  first  happy  state ; 
and  that  the  dead  shall  rise,  and  live  again:  these  and  the 
like,  being  beyond  the  discovery  of  reason,  are  purely  matters 
of  &ith,  with  which  reason  has  directly  nothing  to  do. 

8.  Or  not  contrary  to  Beaaony  if  revealed,  are  MaUer  of 
Faith, — ^But  since  Qod,  in  giving  us  the  light  of  reason,  has 
not  thereby  tied  up  his  own  hands  from  affording  us^  when 
he  thinks  fit,  the  light  of  revelation  in  any  of  those  matters 
wherein  our  natural  faculties  are  able  to  give  a  probable 
determination;  revelation,  where  Qod  has  been  pleased  to 
give  it,  must  carry  it  against  the  probable  conjectures  of 
reason.  Because  the  mind  not  being  oertain  of  the  truth  of 
that  it  does  not  evidently  know,  but  only  yielding  to  ths» 
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fvobabilitj  that  appears  in  it,  is  bound  to  give  up  its  auRent 
to  such  a  testimony;  which,  it  is  satisfied,  comes  from  one 
who  cannot  err,  and  will  not  deceive.  But  yet  it  still  be* 
longs  to  reason  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  its  being  a  revelation^ 
and  of  the  mgnification  of  the  words  wherein  it  is  delivered. 
Indeed,  if  anything  shall  be  thought  revelation  which  is  con<* 
trary  to  the  plain  principles  of  reason,  and  the  evident 
knowledge  the  nand  has  of  itA  own  clear  and  distinct  ideas ; 
there  reason  must  be  hearkened  to,  as  to  a  matter  within  its 
province:  since  a  man  can  never  have  so  certain  a  know* 
ledge,  that  a  proposition  which  contradicts  the  dear  prin* 
ciples  and  evidence  of  his  own  knowledge  was  divinely 
revealed,  or  that  he  understands  the  words  rightly  wherein 
it  is  delivered,  as  he  has  that  the  contrary  is  true :  and  so  ih 
bound  to  consider  and  judge  of  it  as  a  matter  of  reason,  and 
not  swallow  it,  without  examination,  as  a  matter  of  faith. 

9.  BevelaUon  in  MaUera  where  Beasjn  cannot  judge^  or  hut 
probably,  aught  to  be  hearkened  to, — First,  Whatever  proposi- 
tion is  revealed,  of  whose  truth  our  mind,  by  its  natural 
fiicnlties  and  notions,  cannot  judge ;  that  is  purely  matter  of 
£uth,  and  above  reason. 

Secondly,  All  propositions  whereof  the  mind,  by  the  use 
of  its  natural  ^Eusulties,  can  come  to  determine  and  judge., 
from  naturally  aoqidred  ideas,  are  matter  of  reason,  with  thii 
difference  still,  that,  in  those  concerning  which  it  haa  but  an 
uncertain  evidence,  and  so  is  persuaded  of  their  truth  only 
upon  probable  grounds,  which  still  admit  a  possibility  of  the 
oontraiy  to  be  true,  without  doing  violence  to  the  certain 
evidence  of  its  own  knowledge,  and  overturning  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  reason;  in  such  probable  propositions,  I  say^ 
an  evident  revelation  ought  to  determine  our  assent,  even 
against  probability.  For  where  the  principles  of  reason 
have  not  evidenced  a  proposition  to  be  certainly  true  Gt 
£dse,  there  dear  revelation,  as  another  prindple  of  truth  and 
ground  of  assent,  may  detemune ;  and  so  it  may  be  matter 
of  ffdth,  and  be  also  above  reason.  Because  reason,  in  that 
particular  matter,  being  able  to  reach  no  higher  than  pro* 
bability,  faith  gave  the  determination  where  reason  came 
abort;  and  revdation  discovered  on  which  side  the  truth  lay. 

10.  In  Afatiars  where  Beaaon  can  afford  certain  Knowledge^ 
thai  it  to  be  kearkmed  to, — Thus  &ur  the  dominion  of  faith 
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reaches,  and  that  without  any  violence  or  hindrance  to  reaaon, 
which  is  not  injured  or  disturbed,  but  assisted  and  improved 
by  new  discoveries  of  truth,  coming  from  the  eternal  fountain 
oi  all  knowledge.  Whatever  God  hath  revealed  is  certainly 
true :  no  doubt  can  be  made  of  it.  This  is  the  proper  object 
of  faith ;  but  whether  it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  uo,  reason 
must  judge,  which  can  never  permit  the  mind  to  reject  a 
greater  evidence  to  embrace  what  is  less  evident,  nor  allow 
it  to  entertain  probability  in  opposition  to  knowledge  and 
certainty.  There  can  be  no  evidence  that  any  traditional 
revelation  is  of  divine  original,  in  the  words  we  receive  it, 
and  in  the  sense  we  understand  it,  so  clear  and  so  certain  aa 
that  of  the  principles  of  reason :  and  therefore  nothing  that 
is  contrary  to,  and  inconsistent  with,  the  clear  and  self-evident 
dictates  of  reason,  has  a  right  to  be  urged  or  assented  to  as 
a  matter  of  faith,  wherein  reason  hath  nothing  to  do.  What* 
soever  is  divine  revelation,  ought  to  overrule  all  our  opinions, 
prejudices,  and  interest,  and  hath  a  right  to  be  received  with 
full  assent.  Such  a  submission  as  this,  of  our  reaaon  to 
&ith,  takes  not  away  the  landmarks  of  knowledge:  this 
shakes  not  the  foundations  of  reason,  but  leaves  us  that  uso 
of  our  faculties  for  which  they  were  given  us. 

1 1.  I/the  Botmdariei  be  not  set  between  Faith  and  Beason^ 
no  Enthusiaetn  or  EoBtra/oagcmcy  in  Rdigion  can  be  conira* 
dieted — If  the  provinces  of  faith  and  reason  are  not  kept 
distinct  by  these  boundaries,  there  will,  in  matters  of  religion, 
he  no  room  for  reason  at  all;  and  those  extravagant  opinions 
and  ceremonies  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  several  religions 
of  the  world  will  not  deserve  to  be  blamed.  For  to  this 
crying  up  of  £uth  in  opposition  to  reason,  we  may,  I  think, 
in  good  measure  ascribe  Uiuae  absurdities  that  fill  almost  all 
the  religions  which  possess  and  divide  mankind.  For  men 
having  been  principled  with  an  opinion,  tiiat  they  must  not 
consult  reason  in  the  things  of  religion,  however  apparently 
contradictory  to  common  sense  and  the  very  principles  of  all 
their  knowledge,  bive  let  loose  their  fancies  and  natural 
superstition;  and  have  been  by  them  led  into  so  strange 
opinions  and  extravagant  practices  in  religion,  that  a  con* 
siderate  man  cannot  but  stand  amazed  at  their  follies,  and 
judgi)  them  so  far  from  being  acceptable  to  the  great  and 
wise  Oody  that  he  cannot  avoid  thinking  them  ridiuuloos  acd 
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ofiensiye  to  a  sober  good  man.  So  that,  iu  effect,  religion, 
which  should  mort  distinguish  us  from  beasts,  and  onght 
most  peculiarly  to  elevate  us,  as  rational  creatures,  above 
brutes,  is  that  wherein  men  often  appear  most  irrational  and 
more  senseless  than  beasts  themselves.  ''Credo,  quia  im- 
possibile  est;**  I  believe,  because  it  is  impossible,  might  in  a 
good  man  pass  for  a  sally  of  zeal ;  but  would  prove  a  very  ill 
rale  for  men  to  choose  their  opinions  or  religion  by. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  ENTHUSIASM. 

1.  Lave  of  Truth  necessary, — He  that  would  seriously  set 
xtpocL  the  search  of  truth,*  ought  in  the  first  place  to  prepare 
his  mind  with  a  love  of  it.  For  he  that  loves  it  not,  will 
not  take  much  pains  to  get  it,  nor  be  much  concerned  when 
he  misses  it.  There  is  nobody  in  the  commonwealth  ot 
learning  who  does  not  profess  himself  a  lover  of  truth ;  and 
there  is  not  a  rational  creature  that  would  not  take  it  amiss 
to  be  thought  otherwise  of.  And  yet,  for  all  this,  one  may 
truly  say,  that  there  are  very  few  lovers  of  truth,  for  truth's 
flake,  even  amongst  those  who  persuade  themselves  that  they 
are  so.     How  a  man  may  know  whether  he  be  so  in  earnest^ 

*  In  MiHoii'i  Areopagitioa  there  ooctin  a  paasage  on  the  love  and 
beaaty  of  truth  bo  fenr^  uenroua,  and  woithy  of  admiration,  that  I 
am  tempted  to  introduce  it  as  a  note  upon  this  passage,  which  yet,  1 
confess,  stands  in  little  need  of  illustration.  ''Truth  indeed  came  once 
into  the  world  with  her  Divine  Master,  and  was  a  perfect  shape  most 
glorioos  to  look  on :  but  when  he  ascended,  and  his  apostles  arter  him 
were  laid  asleep,  then  straight  arose  a  wicked  race  of  deceivers,  who, 
as  that  stoiy  goes  of  the  Egyptian  Typhon  with  his  conspirators,  how 
they  dealt  with  the  god  Osiris,  took  the  virgin  Truth,  hewed  her  lovely 
form  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  scattered  them  to  the  four  winds. 
J'rom  that  time  ever  smce,  the  sad  friends  of  Truth,  such  as  durst 
appear,  imitating  the  careful  search  that  Isis  made  for  the  mangled  body 
or  Osiris,  went  up  and  down,  gathering  up  limb  by  limb  still  as  they 
could  find  them.  We  have  not  yet  found  tnem  all — lords  and  common^ 
— nor  ever  shall  do,  tiU  her  Master's  second  coming  ;  he  shall  bring  to- 
tfether  every  joint  and  member,  and  shall  mould  them  into  an  immortal 
iaatere  of  lovdiness  and  perfection.  Suffer  not  these  licensing  pro- 
Inbitaoiia  to  stand  at  every  place  of  opportunity,  forbidding  and  dtsturb* 
faif  them  tl»i  continue  seeking^— that  continue  to  do  our  obsequies  to 
lbs  torn  bodty  of  our  martyred  saint"  0  61.)~£n. 
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is  worth  ii.qTii]7 :  and  I  think  there  is  one  unerring  mark  of 
it,  viz.,  the  not  entertaining  any  proposition  with  greater 
assurance  than  the  proofs  it  is  built  upon  will  warrant. 
Whoever  goes  beyond  this  measure  of  assent^  it  is  plain  r&* 
oeives  not  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it;  loves  not  truth  for 
truth's  sake,  but  for  some  other  bye-end.*  For  the  evidence 
that  any  proposition  is  true  (except  such  as  are  aelf-evident) 
lying  only  in  the  proofe  a  man  has  of  it^  whatsoever  degreea 
of  assent  he  affords  it  beyond  the  degrees  of  that  evidence^ 
it  is  plain  that  all  the  surplusage  of  assurance  is  owing  to 
some  other  affection,  and  not  to  the  love  of  tru^  :  it  being 
as  impossible  that  the  love  of  truth  should  carry  my  assent 
above  the  evidence  there  is  to  me  that  it  is  true,  as  that  the 
love  of  truth  should  make  me  assent  to  any  proposition  for 
the  sake  of  that  evidence,  which  it  has  not  that  it  is  true; 
which  is  in  effect  to  love  it  as  a  truth,  because  it  is  possible 
or  probable  that  it  may  not  be  true.  In  any  truth  that  gets 
not  possession  of  our  minds  by  the  irresistible,  light  of  self- 
evidence,  or  by  the  force  of  demonstration,  the  arguments  that 
gain  it  assent  are  the  vouchers  and  gage  of  its  probaUlity  to 
us ;  and  we  can  receive  it  for  no  other  than  such  as  they 
deliver  it  to  our  understandings^  Whatsoever  credit  or 
authority  we  give  to  any  proposition  more  than  it  receives 
from  the  principles  and  proofii  it  supports  itself  upon,  is 
owing  to  our  inclinations  that  way,  and  is  so  £bu*  a  derogation 
from  the  love  of  truth  as  such :  which,  as  it  can  receive  no 
evidence  from  our  passions  or  interests,  so  it  should  receive 
no  tincture  from  them. 

2.  A  Forwardneu  to  diclaie,/rcm  whence. — ^The  aaanming 
an  authority  of  dictating  to  others,  and  a  forwardness  to 
prescribe  to  their  opinions,  is  a  constant  concomitant  of  this 
bias  and  corruption  of  our  judgments.  For  how  almost  can 
it  be  otherwise,  but  that  he  ^ould  be  ready  to  impose  on 
another's  belief  who  has  already  imposed  on  his  ownl  Who 
can  reasonably  expect  arguments  and  conviction  from  him  in 
dealing  with  others,  whose  understanding  is  not  accustomed 

*  In  the  tame  spirit  Milton  renuuki,  thM,  "A  m»n  may  be  a  berekat 
in  the  troth ;  and  if  he  belldve  thingi  only  becanae  his  pantor  says  so^  of 
the  assembly  so  determines,  without  knowing  other  reason,  though  Sii 
belief  be  tru%  yet  the  very  tmth  he  holds  becomes  his  heresy."  (Arsopaf. 
I  SI)— Ka 
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to  them  in  his  dealing  with  himself  f  Who  does  violence  to 
bis  own  Realties,  tyrannizes  over  his  own  mind,  and  usurps 
the  prerogative  that  belongs  to  truth  alone,  which  is  to  com- 
mand assent  by  only  its  own  authority,  ie.,  by  and  in  pro- 
•pofrtion  to  that  evidence  which  it  carries  with  it. 

3.  FcfrcB  of  Entkutiaam, — Upon  this  occasion  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  consider  a  third  ground  of  assent,  which  .with 
acHiie  men  has  the  same  authority,  and  is  as  confidently  relied 
cm  as  either  fidth  or  reason;  I  mean  enthusiasm:  which,  lay« 
ing  by  reaaon,  would  set  up  revelation  without  it.  Whereby 
in  effect  it  takes  away  both  reason  and  revelation,  and  sub- 
stitutes in  the  room  of  it  the  ungrounded  fancies  of  a  man's 
own  brain,  and  assumes  them  for  a  foundation  both  of  opinion 
and  conduct.  i 

i.  Beaaon  and  Rendation, — ^Reason  is  natural  revelation, 
whereby  the  eternal  Father  of  light  and  fountain  of  all  know- 
ledge, communicates  to  mankind  that  portion  of  truth  which 
he  has  laid  within  the  reach  of  their  natural  faculties :  reve- 
lation is  natmral  reason  enlarged  by  a  new  set  of  discoveries 
twmmunicated  by  Gkni  immediately,  which  reason  vouches 
the  truth  of,  by  the  testimony  and  proofs  it  gives  that  they 
oome  from  God.  So  that  he  that  tidces  away  reason  to  make 
iiray  for  revelation,  puts  out  the  Ught  of  both;  and  does 
xnuchwhat  the  same  as  if  he  would  persuade  a  man  to  put 
out  his  eyes,  the  better  to  receive  the  remote  light  of  an  in- 
visible star  by  a  telescope. 

5.  Riae  of  EntkuMmn, — Immediate  revelation  being  a 
much  easier  way  for  men  to  establish  their  opinions  and  ro;- 
gulate  their  conduct,  than  the  tedious  and  not  always  success- 
ful laboui*  of  strict  reasoning,  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  have 
been  very  apt  to  pretend  to  revelation,  and  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  are  under  the  pecidiar  guidance  of  heaven 
in  their  actions  and  opinions,  especially  in  those  of  them 
which  they  cannot  account  for  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
knowledge  and  principles  of  reason.  Hence  we  see,  that,  in 
all  ages,  men  in  whom  melancholy  has  mixed  with  devotion, 
or  whose  conceit  of  themselves  has  raised  them  into  an 
opinion  of  a  greater  &miliarity  with  God,  and  a  nearer  ad- 
mittance to  his  £skvour  than  is  afforded  to  others,  have  often 
flattered  themselves  with  a  persuasion  of  an  immediate  inter- 
souse  with  the  Deity,  and  frequent  communications  from 
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the  Divine  Spirit  Qod,  I  own,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  able 
to  enlighten  the  understanding  by  a  ray  darted  into  the 
mind  immediately  from  the  fountain  of  light:  this  they 
miderstand  he  has  promised  to  do,  and  who  then  has  so  good 
a  title  to  expect  it  as  those  who  are  his  peculiar  people, 
chosen  by  him,  and  depending  on  him? 

6.  Enthumatm, — ^Their  minds  being  thus  prepared,  what- 
ever groundless  opinion  comes  to  setUe  itself  strongly  upon 
their  fiemcies,  is  an  illumination  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
presently  of  divine  authority:  and  whatsoever  odd  action 
they  find  in  themselves  a  strong  inclination  to  do,  Uiat  im- 
pulse is  concluded  to  be  a  call  or  direction  from  heaven,  and 
must  be  obeyed ;  it  is  a  commission  from  above,  and  they 
cannot  err  in  executing  it. 

7.  This  I  take  to  be  properly  enthusiasm,*  which,  tiioagh 
founded  neither  on  reason  nor  divine  revelatioii,  but  risiDg 
from  the  conceits  of  a  warmed  or  overwe^ung  brain,  wQiks 
yet,  where  it  once  gets  footing,  more  powerfully  on  the  per* 
suasions  and  actions  of  men  than  either  oi  those  two,  or  both 
together:  men  being  most  forwardly  obedient  to  the  im- 
pulses th^  receive  from  themselves;  and  the  whole  man  is 
sure  to  act  more  vigorously  where  the  whole  man  is  carried 
by  a  natural  motion.     For  strong  conceit^  like  a  new  prin* 

*  Hub  chapter  did  not  appear  in  the  finit  edhioii,  but  was  planned 
afterwardfl,  and  the  idea  communicated  by  letter  to  the  aathor'i  firieod, 
Mr.  Molyneux ;  who  at  fimt  thought  it  unneoeisaiy,  yet>  upon  recon- 
sideration, recommended  it  to  be  introduced,  but  in  a  very  different 
■hape.  "I  muBt  freely  confess,"  he  writes,  "that  if  my  notion  of 
enthusiaam  agrees  with  yours,  there  is  no  necessity  of  adding  anything 
concerning  it,  more  than  by  the  by,  and  in  a  single  section  in  diap.  18, 
lib.  iv.  I  conceive  it  to  be  no  other  than  a  religious  sort  of  madness, 
and  comprises  not  in  it  any  mode  of  thinking;  or  operation  of  the  mind 
different  from  what  you  have  treated  of  in  your  essay.  Tis  true,  in- 
deed, the  absurdities  men  embrace  on  account  of  religion  are  most  asto- 
nishing; and  if^  in  a  chapter  of  Enthusiusm,  you  endeavour  to  give  an 
account  of  them,  it  would  be  very  aooeptaUe.  So  that,  (on  second 
thought,)  I  do  very  well  approve  of  what  you  propose  therein,  being 
very  desirous  of  having  your  sentiments  on  any  subject."  (Works,  II L 
533.)  To  which  Locke  replies,  "What  I  shall  add  concerning  enthu- 
siasm, I  guess,  win  very  much  agree  with  your  thoughts,  since  youn 
jump  BO  right  with  mine.  About  the  place  where  it  is  to  come  in,  X 
have  designed  it  for  du^i.  18,  lib.  iv.  aa  a  fidse  principle  of  reasoning 
often  made  uw  oC  Birt,  to  ffive  an  historical  account  of  the  various 
ravings  men  have  embraced  tor  rdigion,  would,  I  fear,  be  baside  my 
porpoM^  and  be  enough  to  mak«  a  h^  vfdunM."  (p.  6M.) 
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dple,  carries  all  easily  with  it»  when  got  above  oommon  sense 
and  fi'eed  from  all  restraint  of  reason  and  check  of  reflection, 
it  is  heightened  into  a  divine  authoritj,  in  ooncorreuce  with 
our  own  temper  and  inclination. 

8.  £nihu9uum  midaJoen  for  Seeing  and  Feding, — Though 
the  odd  opinions  and  extravagant  actions  enthusiasm  has  run 
men  into  were  enough  to  warn  them  against  this  wrong 
principle,  so  apt  to  misguide  them  both  in  their  belief  and 
conduct^  yet  the  love  of  something  extraordinary,  the  ease 
and  glory  it  is  to  be  inspired,  and  be  above  the  common  and 
natural  ways  of  knowledge,  so  flatters  many  men*s  li^rinegg^ 
ignorance,  and  vanity,  that,  when  once  they  are  got  into 
this  way  of  immediate  revelation,  of  illumination  without 
aearoh,  and  of  certainty  without  proof  and  without  exami- 
nation, it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  them  out  of  it.     Reason 
is  lost  upon  them,  they  are  above  it:  they  see  the  light  in- 
fixed into  their  understandings,  and  cannot  be  mistaken; 
it  is  clear  and  visible  there,  like  the  light  of  bright  sunshine; 
shows  itself  and  needs  no  other  proof  but  its  own  evidence: 
they  feel  the  hand  of  Gk)d  moving  them  within,  and  the  im* 
pulses  of  the  Spirit^  and  cannot  be  mistaken  in  what  they 
feel.     Thus  they  support  themselves,  and  are  sure  reason 
hath  nothing  to  do  with  what  they  see  and  feel  in  them- 
selves: what  they  have  a  sensible  experience  of  admits  no 
donbt,  needs  no  probation.     Would  he  not  be  ridiciiloufi^ 
who  should  require  to  have  it  proved  to  him  that  the  light 
shines,  and  that  he  sees  iti     It  is  its  own  proof,  and  can 
have  no  other.     When  the  Spirit  brings  light  into  our  minds^ 
it  dispels  darkness.     We  see  it  as  we  do  that  of  the  sun  at 
noon,  and  need  not  the  twilight  of  reason  to  show  it  us.    This 
light  from  heaven  is  strong,  clear,  and  pure;  carries  its  own 
d^onstration  with  it :  and  we  may  as  naturally  take  a  glow- 
w<ttin  to  assist  ns  to  discover  the  sun,  as  to  examine  the 
celestial  ray  by  our  dim  candle,  reason. 

9.  Enihutiann  Jtow  to  be  diecavered — This  is  the  way  of 
talking  oi  these  men:  they  are  sure,  because  they  are  sure; 
and  their  persuasions  are  right,  because  they  are  strong  in 
them.  For,  when  what  they  say  is  stripped  of  the  metaphor 
of  seeing  and  feeling,  this  is  all  it  amounts  to:  and  yet  thest 
similies  so  impose  on  them,  that  th<*y  serve  them  for 
4aiuty  in  themselves^  and  demonstration  to  others. 
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10.  Bot  to  examine  a  little  Bolerly  this  internal  ligtiti 
and  this  feeling  on  which  they  build  so  much.  Thetie  men 
4iave,  they  say,  clear  light,  and  they  see;  they  have  awakened 
sense,  and  they  feel :  this  cannot,  they  are  sure,  be  disputed 
ihem.  For  when  a  man  says  he  sees  or  feels,  nobody  can 
deny  him  that  he  does  so.  But  here  let  me  ask : — ^this  see- 
ing, is  it  the  perception  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  or 
of  this,  that  it  is  a  revelation  from  Gk)d9 — ^thb  feeling,  is  it  * 
perception  of  an  inclination  or  fancy  to  do  something,  or  of 
the  Spirit  of  Qod  moving  that  inclination?  These  are  two 
very  different  perceptions,  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished, 
if  we  would  not  impose  upon  ourselves.  I  may  perceive  the 
truth  of  a  proposition,  and  yet  not  perceive  that  it  is  an 
immediate  revekition  from  Qod.  I  may  perceive  the  truth 
of  a  projKMition  in  Euclid,  without  its  being  or  my  perceiv- 
ing it  to  be  a  revelation :  nay,  I  may  perceive  I  came  not 
by  this  knowledge  in  a  natural  way,  and  so  may  conclude 
it  revealed,  without  perceiving  that  it  is  a  revelation  of 
Qod;  because  there  be  spirits  which,  without  being  divinely 
tx)mmissioned,  may  excite  those  ideas  in  me,  and  lay  them 
in  such  order  before  my  mind,  that  I  may  perceive  theii 
connexion.  So  that  the  knowledge  of  any  proposition  com- 
ing into  my  mind,  I  know  not  how,  is  not  a  perception  that 
it  is  from  Qod,  Much  less  is  a  strong  persuasion  that  it  is 
true,  a  perception  that  it  is  from  Gk>d,  or  so  much  as  true* 
But  however  it  be  called  light  and  seeing,  I  suppose  it  is  at 
most  but  belief  and  assurance:  and  the  proposition  taken 
for  a  revelation,  is  not  such  as  they  know  to  be  true,  but 
take  to  be  true.  For  where  a  proposition  is  known  to  be 
true,  revelation  is  needless :  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how 
there  can  be  a  revelation  to  any  one  of  what  he  knows  al- 
ready. If  therefore  it  be  a  proposition  which  they  are  per- 
suaded, but  do  not  know,  to  be  true,  whatever  they  may  call 
it,  it  is  not  seeiug,  but  believing.  For  these  are  two  ways 
whereby  truth  comes  into  the  mind,  wholly  distinct^  so  that 
one  is  not  the  other.  What  I  see,  I:  know  to  be  so,  by  the 
evidence  of  the  thing  itself :  what  I  believe,  I  take  to  be  so 
tipon  the  testimony  of  another:  but  this  testimony  I  must 
know  to  be  given,  or  else  what  ground  have  I  of  believing? 
I  must  see  that  it  is  Qod  that  reveals  this  to  me,  or  else  I 
nothing.     The  question  then  here  is,  how  do  I  know  thai 
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Qod  k  the  revealer  of  tliis  to  me;  that  this  impresfii^n  ia 
made  upon  my  mind  by  his  Holy  SpiHt,  and  that  therefore 
I  ought  to  obey  itf  If  I  know  not  this,  how  great  soever 
the  assurance  is  that  I  am  possessed  with,  it  is  groundless; 
whatever  light  I  pretend  to,  it  is  but  enthusiasm.  For 
whether  the  proposition  supposed  to  be  revealed,  be  in  itself 
evidently  true,  or  visibly  probable,  or  by  the  natural  ways 
of  knowledge  uncertain,  the  proposition  that  must  be  well 
grounded  and  manifested  to  be  taie,  is  this,  that  God  is  the 
revealer  of  it,  and  that  what  I  take  to  be  a  revelation  is 
certainly  put  into  my  mind  by  him,  and  is  not  an  illusion 
dropped  in  by  some  other  spirit  or  nised  by  mj  own  fancy. 
For,  if  I  mistake  not,  these  men  receive  it  for  tru^  because 
they  presume  Qod  revealed  it.  Does  it  not,  then,  stand 
them  upon  to  examine  on  what  grounds  they  presume  it  to 
be  a  revelation  from  €k>d?  or  else  all  their  confidence  is 
mere  presumption:  and  this  light  they  are  so  dazzled  with 
is  nothing  but  an  ignis  fatuus,  that  leads  them  constantly 
round  in  this  circle;*  it  is  a  revelation,  because  they  firmly 
believe  it,  and  they  believe  it,  because  it  is  a  revelation. 

11.  ErUhuaiamn  faUa  of  Evidence^  thai  the  Proposition  is 
fivm  God. — In  all  that  is  of  divine  revelation,  there  is  need 
of  no  other  proof  but  that  it  is  an  inspiration  from  God ;  for 
he  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived.  But  how  shall  it 
be  known  that  any  proposition  in  our  minds  is  a  truth  in- 
fused by  God;  a  truth  that  is  revealed  to  us  by  him,  which 
he  declares  to  us,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  believe?  Here 
it  is  that  enthusiasm  fails  of  the  evidence  it  pretends  to. 
For  men  thus  possessed,  boast  of  a  light  whereby  they  say 
they  are  enlightened,  and  brought  into  the  knowledge  of  this 
or  that  truth.  But  if  they  know  it  to  be  a  truth,  tibey  must 
know  it  to  be  so,  either  by  its  own  self-evidence  to  natural 
reason,  or  by  the  rational  proofs  that  make  it  out  to  be  so. 
If  they  see  and  know  it  to  be  a  truth,  either  of  these  two 
ways,  they  in  vain  suppose  it  to  be  a  revelation.  For  they 
know  it  to  be  true  the  same  way  that  any  other  man 
naturally  may  know  that  it  is  so,  without  the  help  of  reve* 
lation.  For  thus,  all  the  truths,  of  what  kind  soever,  that 
men  uninspired  are  enlightened  with,  came  into  their  mindfly 

*  An  ignis  fatuus  that  bewitches, 
▲ad lends  them  into  pools  and  ditchea— HumBmia. — Bd^ 
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and  are  established  tbefre.  If  they  say  they  know  it  to  be  tiTxei 
because  it  is  a  revelation  from  God,  the  reason  is  good;  but 
then  it  will  be  demanded  how  they  know  it  to  be  a  revela- 
tion  from  God.  If  they  say,  by  the  light  it  brings  with  it 
which  shines  bright  in  their  minds,  and  they  cannot  resist : 
I  beseech  them  to  consider  whether  this  be  any  more  than 
what  we  have  taken  notice  of  already,  viz,,  that  it  is  a  reve- 
lation, because  they  strongly  believe  it  to  be  true.  For  all 
the  light  they  speak  of  is  but  a  strong,  though  ungrounded 
persuasion  of  their  own  minds,  that  it  is  a  truth.  For 
rational  grounds  from  proofe  that  it  is  a  truth,  they  must 
acknowledge  to  have  none;  for  then  it  is  not  received  as  a 
revelation,  but  upon  the  ordinary  grounds  that  other  truths 
are  received :  and  if  they  believe  it  to  be  true  because  it  is  a 
revelation,  and  have  no  other  reason  for  its  being  a  revela- 
tion, but  because  they  are  fully  persuaded  without  any  other 
reason  that  it  is  true;  they  b^eve  it  to  be  a  revelation  only 
because  they  strongly  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation;  whidk 
is  a  very  unsafe  ground  to  proceed  on,  either  in  our  tenets 
or  actions.  And  what  readier  way  can  there  be  to  run  our- 
selves into  the  most  extravagant  errors  and  miscarriagee, 
than  thus  to  set  up  fancy  for  our  supreme  and  sole  guide, 
and  to  believe  any  proposition  to  be  true,  any  action  to  be 
right,  only  because  we  believe  it  to  be  sol  The  strength  of 
our  persuasions  is  no  evidence  at  all  of  their  own  rectitude : 
crooked  things  may  be  as  stiff  and  inflexible  as  straight: 
and  men  may  be  as  positive  and  peremptory  in  error  as  in 
t^th.  How  come  else  the  untractable  zealots  in  different 
and  oppt>site  parties?  For  if  the  light,  which  every  om 
thinks  he  has  in  his  mind,  which  in  this  case  is  nothing  biA 
the  strength  of  his  own  persuasion,  be  an  evidence  that  it  ia 
from  God,  contrary  opinions  have  the  same  title  to  iuKpira- 
tions;  and  God  will  be  not  only  the  Father  of  lights,  but  of 
opposite  and  contnidictory  lights,  leading  men  contrary 
ways;  and  contradictory  propositions  will  be  diTine  truths, 
if  an  ungrounded  strength  of  assurance  be  an  evidence  that 
any  proposition  is  a  divine  revelation. 

12.  Firmnesa  ofPertuaawn  no  Proof  thajt  amy  FropoMan 
is  froir^  Ood — This  cannot  be  otherwise,  whilst  firmness  of 
persuasion  is  made  the  cause  of  believing  and  confidence  of 
being  in  the  right  is  made  an  argument  of  truth.    St  Paul 
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liinifielf  believed  lie  did  weU^  and  that  lie  had  a  call  to  it 
wnenbe  pei'secuted  theChristiaiis,  whom  he confideTitly  thought 
in  the  wrong;  but  yet  it  was  he,  and  not  they,  who  were  mis- 
taken. Good  men  are  men  still,  liable  to  mistakes ;  and  are 
•ometimes  warmly  engaged  in  errors,  which  they  take  for 
diTine  truths,  shining  in  their  minds  with  the  clearest  light. 

13u  Light  in  tfta  Mind,  whaL — flight,  true  light,  in  the 
mind  is,  or  can  be  noUiing  else  but  the  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  any  proposition ;  and  if  it  be  not  a  self-evident  preposition^ 
all  the  light  it  has  or  can  have  is  from  the  clearness  and 
validity  of  those  proofs  upon  which  it  is  received.  To  talk 
<^  any  other  light  in  the  understanding,  is  to  put  ourselvea 
in  the  dark,  or  in  the  power  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and 
by  our  own  consent  to  give  ourselves  up  to  delusion  ta 
believe  a  lie.  For  if  strength  of  persusasion  be  the  light 
which  must  guide  us;  I  ask  how  sh<dl  any  one  distinguish 
between  the  delusions  of  Satan,  and  the  inspirations  of  the 
EEoly  Ghost?  He  can  transform  himself  into  an  angel  of 
light.  And  they  who  are  led  by  this  son  of  the  morning; 
are  as  fully  satisfied  of  the  illumination,  i.  e.,  are  as  strongly 
persuaded  that  they  are  enlightend  by  the  Spirit  of  God  a» 
any  one  who  is  so :  they  acquiesce  and  rejoice  in  it,  are  actu- 
ated by  it,  and  nobody  can  be  mure  sure,  nor  more  in  the 
ri^t  (if  their  own  strong  belief  may  be  judge)  than  they. 

14.  Revdation  must  he  judge4  of  by  Reaaon, — He,  there- 
fore, that  will  not  give  himself  up  to  flJl  the  extravagances  of 
delusion  and  error,  must  bring  this  guide  of  his  light  within 
to  the  trial  €k>d,  when  he  makes  the  prophet,  does  not 
unmake  the  man.  He  leaves  all  his  faculties  in  the  natural 
state,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  his  inspirations,  whether 
they  be  of  divine  originsJ  or  no.  When  he  illiuninates  the 
mind  with  supernatural  light,  he  does  not  extinguish  that 
which  is  natuniL  If  he  would  have  us  assent  to  the  truth 
of  any  proposition,  he  either  evidences  that  truth  by  the 
usual  methods  of  natural  reason,  or  else  makes  it  known  to 
be  a  truth  which  he  would  have  us  assent  to  by  his  authority, 
and  convinces  us  that  it  is  from  him,  by  some  marks  which 
reason  cannot  be  mistaken  in.  Beason  must  be  our  last 
'udge  and  guide  in  everything.  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
must  consult  reason,  and  examine  whether  a  pi'opositioD 
iwealed  from  God  can  be  made  out  by  natural  ]irinciplefl^ 
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Hud  if  it  cannot,  that  then  we  may  reject  it ;  but  consult  it 
we  must,  and  by  it  examine  whether  it  be  a  revelation 
finom  Qod  or  no.  And  if  reason  finds  it  to  be  revealed  from 
€k>d,  reason  then  declares  for  it  as  much  as  for  any  other 
truth,  and  makes  it  one  of  her  dictates.  Every  conceit  that 
thoroughly  warms  our  fancies  must  pass  for  an  inspiratioiiy 
if  there  be  nothing  but  the  strength  of  our  persuasionai 
whereby  to  judge  of  our  persuasions :  if  reason  must  not 
examine  their  truth  by  something  extrinsical  to  the  per- 
suasions themselves,  inspirations  and  delusions,  truth  and 
ftlsehood,  will  have  the  same  measure,  and  will  not  be  poasible 
to  be  distinguished. 

15.  Bdirf  no  Proof  of  Rwdaiwa. — If  this  internal  lights 
or  any  proposition  which  under  that  title  we  take  for  in« 
spired,  be  conformable  to  the  principles  of  reason,  or  to  the 
word  of  Qod,  which  is  attested  revelation,  reason  warrants 
it,  and  we  may  safely  receive  it  for  true,  and  be  guided  by  it 
in  our  belief  and  actions:  if  it  receive  no  testimony  nor  evi- 
dence from  either  of  these  rules,  we  cannot  take  it  for  a 
revelation,  or  so  much  as  for  true,  till  we  have  some  oUier 
mark  that  it  is  a  revelation,  besides  our  believing  that  it  is 
sa  Thus  we  see  the  holy  men  of  old,  who  had  revelations 
from  God,  had  something  else  besides  that  internal  li^t  of 
assurance  in  their  own  minds,  to  testify  to  them  that  it  was 
from  God.  They  were  not  left  to  their  own  persuasions 
alone,  that  those  persuasions  were  from  God,  but  had  outward 
signs  to  convince  them  of  the  author  of  those  revelations.  And 
when  they  were  to  convince  others,  they  had  a  power  given  them 
to  justify  the  truth  of  their  commission  from  heaven,  and  by 
visible  signs  to  assert  the  divine  authority  of  a  message  they 
were  sent  with.  Moses  saw  the  budh  bum  without  being 
consumed,  and  heard  a  voice  out  of  it.  This  was  something 
besides  finding  an  impulse  upon  lus  mind  to  go  to  Pharaoh, 
that  he  might  bring  his  brethren  out  of  Egypt :  and  yet  he 
thought  not  this  enough  to  authorize  him  to  go  with  that 
message,  till  God,  by  another  miracle  of  his  rod  turned  into 
a  serpent^  had  assured  him  of  a  power  to  testify  his  mission^ 
by  the  same  miracle  repeated  before  them,  whom  he  was  sent 
to.  Gideon  was  sent  by  an  angel  to  deliver  Israel  from  the 
Midianites,  and  yet  he  desired  a  sign  to  convince  him  that 
this  commission  was  frt>m  €k>d.     These,  and  several  the  Ukt 
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Instanoes  to  be  fonnd  among  the  prophets  of  old,  are  enough 
to  show  that  they  thought  not  an  inward  seeing  or  pemua* 
sion  of  their  own  minds,  without  any  other  prooi^  a  siiffioient 
evidence  that  it  was  from  Qod;  though  the  Scripture  does  not 
everywhere  mention  their  demanding  or  having  such  proo&. 

16.  In  what  I  have  said  I  am  fiur  from  denying,  that  God 
inn  or  doth  sometimes  enlighten  men*s  minds  in  the  appre- 
hending of  certain  truth%  or  excite  them  to  good  actions  by 
the  immediate  influence  and  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
without  any  eztraordinaiy  signs  accompanying  it.  But  in 
each  cases  too  we  have  reason  and  Scripture,  unerring  rules 
to  know  whether  it  be  from  Qod  or  no.  Where  the  truth 
embraced  is  consonant  to  the  revelation  in  the  written  word 
of  God,  or  the  action  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  right 
reason  or  holy  writ,  we  may  be  assured  that  we  run  no  risk 
in  entertaining  it  as  such;  because,  though  perhaps  it  be  not 
an  immediate  revelation  from  God,  extraordinarily  opei*ating 
en  our  minds,  yet  we  are  sure  it  is  warranted  by  that  revela- 
tion which  he  has  given  us  of  truth.  But  it  is  not  the 
strength  of  our  private  persuasion  within  ourselves,  that  can 
warrant  it  to  be  a  light  or  motion  from  heaven;  nothing 
can  do  that  but  the  written  Word  of  God  without  us,  or 
that  standard  of  reason  which  is  common  to  us  with  all  mou. 
Where  reason  or  Scripture  is  express  for  any  opinion  or 
action,  we  may  receive  it  as  of  divine  authority;  but  it  is 
not  the  strength  of  our  own  persuasions  which  can  by  itseli 
give  it  that  stamp.  The  bent  of  our  own  minds  may  favour 
it  as  much  as  we  please;  that  may  show  it  to  be  a  fondling 
of  our  own,  but  will  by  no  means  prove  it  to  be  an  offspring 
of  heaven;  and  of  divine  original 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  WBONO  ASSENT,  OB  ERBOB. 

1.  Cau968  of  Error, — Kkowlkdob  being  to  be  had  only  of 
visible  and  certain  truth,  error  is  not  a  &ult  of  our  know- 
ledge, but  a  mistake  of  our  judgment^  giving  assent  to  that 
which  is  not  true. 

But  if  assent  be  grounded  on  likelihood,  if  the  proper 
object  and  motive  of  our  assent  be  probability,  and  that 
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probability  consists  in  what  is  laid  down  in  the  fi>regoi]ig 
chaptersy  it  will  be  demanded  how  men  oome  to  give  their 
assents  contrary  to  probability.  For  there  is  nothing  more 
common  than  contrariety  of  opinions ;  nothing  more  obvious 
than  that  one  man  wholly  disbelieyes  what  another  only 
doubts  o^  and  a  third  sted&sUy  believes  and  firmly  adheres 
to.  The  reasons  whereof,  though  they  may  be  vecy  yaruHi% 
yet,  I  suppose  may  all  be  reduced  to  tJiese  four: 
L  Want  of  proofs. 
IL  Want  of  ability  to  use  them. 

III.  Want  of  will  to  use  them. 

IV.  Wrong  measures  of  probability. 

2.  I.  Want  qfProqfs, — First,  By  want  of  prooft,  I  do  D0% 
mean  only  the  want  of  those  proofe  which  are  nowhere  ex- 
tant, and  so  are  nowhere  to  be  had ;  but  the  want  even  of 
those  proofs  which  are  in  being,  or  might  be  procured.  And 
thus  men  want  proofs,  who  have  not  the  convenience  or 
(tpportunity  to  inake  experiments  and  observations  them- 
selves tending  to  the  proof  of  any  proposition ;  nor  likewise 
the  convenience  to  inquire  into  and  collect  the  testimonies  of 
others :  and  in  this  state  are  the  greatest  part  of  mawlrin^l^ 
who  are  given  up  to  labour,  and  enslaved  to  the  necessity  of 
their  mean  condition,  whose  lives  are  worn  out  only  in  the 
provisions  for  living.  These  men's  opportunities  of  know* 
leds^e  and  inquiry  are  commonly  as  narrow  as  their  fortunes; 
and  their  understandings  are  but  little  instructed,  when  all 
their  whole  time  and  pains  is  laid  out  to  still  the  crooking  of 
cheir  own  bellies,  or  the  cries  of  their  children.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  a  man  who  drudges  on  all  his  life  in  a  labo- 
rious trade,  should  be  more  knowing  in  the  variety  of  things 
done  in  the  world  than  a  packhorse,  who  is  driven  constantly 
forwards  and  backwards  in  a  narrow  lane  and  dirty  road, 
only  to  market,  should  be  skilled  in  the  geography  of  the 
country.  Nor  is  it  at  all  more  possible,  that  he  vrho  wants 
leisure,  books,  and  languages,  and  the  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  variety  of  men,  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
collect  those  testimonies  and  observations  which  are  in  beinj^ 
and  are  necessary  to  make  out  many,  nay,  most  of  the  pro- 
positions that,  in  the  societies  of  men,  are  judged  of  the 
greatest  moment;  or  to  find  out  grounds  of  assurance  ao 
great  an  the  belief  oi  the  points  he  would  build  on  them  ia 
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thouglit  neoeasary.  So  that  a  great  part  of  ic&nkiiid  are,  by 
ihe  uatural  and  unalterable  state  of  things  in  this  world,  and 
the  constitution  of  human  affairs,  unavoidably  given  over  to 
invincible  ignorance  of  those  proofs  on  which  others  build, 
and  which  are  necessary  to  establish  those  opinions;  the 
greatest  part  of  men,  having  much  to  do  to  get  the  means  of 
living,  are  not  in  a  condition  to  look  after  those  of  learned 
and  laborious  inquiries. 

3.  Obj.  What  shall  become  of  those  who  want  them  f  an* 
moered, — ^What  shall  we  say,  then?  Are  the  greatest  part  oi 
mankind,  by  the  necessity  of  their  condition,  subjected  to 
unavoidable  ignorance  in  those  things  which  are  of  greatest 
importance  to  them?  (for  of  these  it  is  obvious  to  inquire.) 
Have  the  bulk  of  mankind  no  other  guide  but  accident  ana 
blind  chance  to  conduct  them  to  their  happiness  or  misery? 
Are  the  current  opinions  and  licensed  guides  of  every  countiy, 
sufficient  evidence  and  security  to  every  man  to  venture  lus 
great  concernments  on;  nay,  his  everlasting  happiness  or 
misery?  Or  can  those  be  the  certain  and  in&llible  oracles 
and  standards  of  truth,  which  teach  one  thing  in  Christen- 
dom and  another  in  Turkey?  Or  shall  a  poor  countryman 
be  eternally  happy  for  having  the  chance  to  be  bom  in  Italy; 
or  a  day-labourer  be  unavoidably  lost  because  he  had  the  ill- 
luck  to  be  bom  in  England?*    How  ready  some  men  may 

*  Thus  that  charitable  Dominican,  Kavarrete^  by  wholesale  damna 
the  Chinese  for  not  being  born  in  Spain.  **  They  (U-ess  him  (the  dead 
man)  in  his  best  clothes,  which  they  keep  oarefnlly  whfle  they  are  living, 
against  they  are  dead ;  the  devil  takes  them  very  richly  and  wannly 
^ui."  (L  II.  c.  viii.  §  7.)  But  the  good  father  is  perfectly  impartial, 
for  not  the  Chinese  only,  but  all  Mahometans,  Lutherans,  and  Cal- 
vinists  go  the  same  broad  way  to  destruction.  '*  Here  we  might  discuss 
a  point  of  great  moment,  which  is,  whether  those  sectaries  we  have 
mentioned  were  saved,  or  whether  we  may  doubt  of  their  salvation  t  In 
the  second  tome^  whidi  is  the  proper  place,  what  was  said  to  this  point 
in  China,  shall  be  declared,  I  never  made  any  difficulty  to  maintain  they 
were  damned,  as  I  affirm  of  Mahomet,  Calvin,  Luther,  and  others  of  the 
same  leaven.  I  know  those  of  the  contrary  opinion  all  hang  by  one 
another,  and  say  the  same  of  those  we  have  mentioned  as  they  do  <^ 
^o  and  others.  But  I  follow  the  opinion  of  S.  Peter  Marimenus 
Martyr,  mentioned  in  the  Martyroloffy,  on  the  twenty-first  of  Februiuy. 
He  lying  sick  at  Damascus,  some  Mahometans  came  in  to  visit  him. 
The  taint  told  them  that  those  who  did  not  profess  the  law  of  G^  went 
lo  hell  aa  Mahomet  had  done.  The  infidels  killed  him  for  these  wordi» 
aiDd  he  was  aglorious  martyr.  Wlw  might  not  he  be  so^  who  should  isy 
Ae  same  of  Vo  andothenf '  (li.  ll  c.  xiL-j  8»)-*£d. 
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be  to  saj  some  of  these  things^  I  will  not  here  examine;  but 
this  I  am  sure,  that  men  must  allow  one  or  other  of  these 
to  be  true,  (let  them  choose  which  they  please,)  or  else  grant 
that  God  has  furnished  men  with  Acuities  sufficient  to  direct 
them  in  the  way  they  should  take,  if  they  will  but  smously 
employ  them  that  way,  when  their  ordinary  vocations  allow 
them  the  leisure.  No  man  is  so  wholly  tf^en  up  with  the 
attendance  on  the  means  of  living,  as  to  have  no  spare  time  at 
at  all  to  think  of  his  soul,  and  inform  himself  in  matters  of 
religion.  Were  men  as  intent  upon  this,  as  they  are  on  thingp 
of  lower  concernment,  there  are  none  so  enslaved  to  the 
necessities  of  life,  who  might  not  find  many  vacancies  tiiat 
might  be  husbanded  to  this  advantage  of  their  knowledgei 

4.  People  Jmidered  Jrom  Ivquiry. — Besides  those  whose 
improvements  and  informations  are  straitened  by  the  narrow* 
ness  of  their  fortunes,  there  are  others  whose  largeness  of 
fortune  would  plentifolly  enough  supply  books  and  other 
requisites  for  clearing  of  doubts  and  discovering  of  truth; 
but  they  are  cooped  in  doee,  by  the  laws  of  their  countries^ 
and  the  strict  guards  of  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep 
them  ignorant,  lest,  knowing  more,  they  should  believe  the 
less  in  them.  These  are  as  fiur,  nay  further,  from  the  liberfy 
and  opportunities  of  a  £dr  inquiry,  than  these  poor  and 
wretched  labourers  we  before  spoke  of;  and  however  they 
may  seem  high  and  great^  are  confined  to  narrowness  of 
thought,  and  enslaved  in  that  which  should  be  the  freest  part 
of  man:  their  understandings.  This  is  generally  the  case  of 
all  those  who  live  in  places  where  care  is  taken  to  propagate 
truth  without  knowledge ;  where  men  are  forced,  at  a  ven- 
ture, to  be  of  the  religion  of  the  oountiy;  and  must  there- 
fore swallow  down  opinions,  as  silly  people  do  empiric's  piUs, 
without  knowing  what  they  are  made  o^  or  how  they  will 
work,  and  having  nothing  to  do  but  believe  that  they  will  do 
the  cure ;  but  in  this  are  much  more  miserable  than  they,  in 
that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  swallowing  what  per- 
haps they  had  rather  let  alone;  or  to  choose  the  phyucian,  to 
whose  conduct  they  would  trcnt  themselves. 

5.  XL  Wcml  qf  ShUl  to  use  M^m.— Secondly,  Those  who 
want  skill  to  use  those  evidences  they  have  of  probabilitiei; 
who  cannot  carry  a  train  of  consequences  in  their  heads;  nor 
wogn  exactly  the  preponderanqy  of  contrary  proo&  and  tea* 
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timonies,  making  every  drcumstanoe  its  due  allowance ;  may 
be  eaadly  misled  to  assent  to  potations  that  are  not  probable. 
There  are  some  men  of  one,  some  but  of  two  syllogisms,  and 
no  more;  and  others  that  can  but  advance  one  step  further. 
These  cannot  always  discern  that  side  on  which  the  strongest 
proofis  lie,  cannot  constantly  follow  that  which  in  itself  is  the 
more  probable  opinion.  Now  that  there  is  such  a  difference 
between  men,  in  respect  of  their  understandings,  I  think  no- 
body, who  has  had  any  conversation  with  his  neighbours,  will 
question:  though  he  never  was  at  Westminster-Hall  or  the 
Exchange  on  the  one  hand,  or  at  Alms-houses  or  Bedlam  on 
the  other.  Which  great  difference  in  men  s  intellectuals, 
whether  it  rises  from  any  defect  in  the  organs  of  the  body, 
particularly  adapted  to  thinking;  or  in  the  dulness  or  un- 
tractableneas  of  those  Acuities  for  want  of  use;  or,  as  some 
think,  in  the  natural  differences  of  men*s  souls  themselves; 
or  some,  or  all  of  these  together;  it  matters  not  here  to  exa- 
mine :  only  this  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  de- 
grees in  men's  understandings,  apprehensions,  and  reasonings, 
to  so  great  a  latitude,  that  one  may,  without  doing  injury  to 
mankind,  affirm,  that  there  is  a  greater  distance  between 
some  men  and  others  in  this  respect,  than  between  some  men 
and  some  beasts.  But  how  this  comes  about  is  a  speculation, 
though  of  great  consequence,  yet  not  necessaiy  to  our  present 
purpose. 

6.  III.  Wcmt  of  Will  to  use  them,— Thirdlj,  There  Hxe  eji' 
other  sort  of  people  that  want  proofs,  not  because  they  are 
out  of  their  I'each,  but  because  they  will  not  use  them ;  who, 
though  they  have  riches  and  leisure  enough,  and  want  neither 
parts  nor  other  helps,  are  yet  never  the  better  for  them. 
Their  hot  pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  constant  drudgery  in  busi* 
ness,  engages  some  men*s  thoughts  elsewhere:  laziness  and 
oscitancy  in  general,  or  a  particular  aversion  for  books,  study, 
and  meditation,  keep  others  from  any  serious  thoughts  at  all; 
and  some  out  of  fear  that  an  impartial  inquiry  would  not 
fiivour  those  opinions  which  best  suit  their  prejudices,  lives, 
and  designs,  content  themselves,  without  examination,  to 
take  upon  trust  what  they  find  convenient  and  in  &shion« 
Thus,  most  men,  even  of  those  that  might  do  otherwise,  pass 
their  lives  without  an  acquaintance  with,  much  leas  a  rational 
It  to,  probabilities  they  are  concerned  to  know,  though 
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they  lie  so  much  within  their  Tiew,  that,  to  be  oonTinoed  of 
them,  they  need  but  torn  their  eyes  that  way.  We  know 
some  men  will  not  read  a  letter  which  is  suppoeed  to  bring  ill 
news;  and  many  men  forbear  to  cast  up  their  accounts,  or  so 
much  as  think  upon  their  estates,  who  have  reason  to  fear 
their  affairs  are  in  no  very  good  posture.  How  men,  whose 
plentiful  fortunes  allow  them  leisure  to  improve  their  under- 
standings, can  satisfy  themselves  with  a  lazy  ignorance,  I 
cannot  tell :  but  methinks  they  have  a  low  opinion  of  their 
souls,  who  lay  out  all  their  incomes  in  provisions  for  the 
body,  and  employ  none  of  it  to  procure  the  means  and  helps 
of  knowledge;  who  take  great  care  to  appear  always  in  a 
neat  and  splendid  outside,  and  would  think  themselves  mise- 
rable in  coarse  clothes,  or  a  patched  coat,  and  yet  contentedly 
suffer  their  minds  to  appear  abroad  in  a  piebald  livery  of 
coarse  patches  and  borrowed  shreds,  such  as  it  has  pleased 
chance  or  their  country  tailor  (I  mean  the  common  opinion 
of  those  they  have  conversed  with)  to  clothe  them  in.  I  will 
not  here  mention  how  unreasonable  this  is  for  men  that  ever 
think  of  a  future  state  and  their  concernment  in  it,  which 
no  rational  man  can  avoid  to  do  sometimes :  nor  shall  I  take 
notice  what  a  shame  and  confusion  it  is  to  the  greatest  con- 
temners of  knowledge,  to  be  foimd  ignorant  in  things  they 
are  concerned  to  know.  But  this  at  least  is  worth  i£e  con- 
sideration of  those  who  call  themselves  gentlemen,  that,  how- 
ever they  may  think  credit,  respect,  power,  and  authority 
the  concomitants  of  their  birth  and  fortune,  yet  they  wiU 
find  all  these  still  carried  away  from  them  by  men  of  lower 
condition,  who  surpass  them  in  knowledge.  They  who  are 
blind  will  always  be  led  by  those  that  see,  or  else  ftiU  into 
the  ditch:  and  he  is  certainly  the  most  subjected,  the  most 
enslaved,  who  is  so  in  his  understanding.  In  the  foregoing 
instances  some  of  the  causes  have  been  shown  pf  wrcmg 
assent,  and  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  probable  doctrines  are 
not  always  received  with  an  assent  proportionable  to  the 
reasons  which  are  to  be  had  for  their  probability:  but 
hitherto  we  have  considered  only  such  probabilitieB  whoee 
proofs  do  exist,  but  do  not  appear  to  him  who  embraces 
the  error. 

7.  IV.  Wrong  Meamjvrea  of  PrMbiliiy ;  whereof: — ^Fourthly 
There  remaioa  yet  the  last  sorL  who,  even  where  the  real  pro* 
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babilities  appear,  and  are  plainly  laid  before  them,  do  not 
mdmit  of  the  conviction,  nor  yield  unto  manifest  reasons,  but 
do  either  Mxu*' ,  suspend  their  assent,  or  give  it  to  the  less 
probable  opinion.  And  to  this  danger  are  those  exposed 
who  have  taken  up  wrong  measures  of  probability ;  which  are, 
L  Propositions  that  are  not  in  themselves  certain  and 
evident^  but  doubtM  and  false,  taken  up  for  principles. 
IL  Beceived  hypothesis. 

lEL  Predominant  passions  or  inclinations 

rV.  Authority. 

8.  I.  Doubtjid  FroposUioru  iak&a  for  Prvndplea, — First, 
The  first  and  firmest  ground  of  probability  is  the  conformity 
anything  has  to  our  own  knowledge,  especially  that  part  of 
our  knowledge  which  we  have  embraced,  and  continue  to 
lo(^  on  as  principles.  These  have  so  great  an  influence  upon 
our  opinions,  that  it  is  usually  by  them  we  judge  of  truth,  and 
measure  probability  to  that  degree,  that  what  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  principles,  is  so  far  firom  passing  for  pro> 
bable  with  us,  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  possible.  The 
reverence  borne  to  these  principles  is  so  great,  and  their  autho- 
rity so  paramount  to  all  other,  that  the  testimony,  not  only 
of  other  men,  but  the  evidence  of  our  own  senaes  are  often 
rejected,  when  they  offer  to  vouch  anything  contrary  to  these 
established  rules.  How  much  the  doctrine  of  innate  princi- 
ples, and  that  principles  are  not  to  be  proved  or  questioned, 
has  contributed  to  this,  I  will  not  here  examine.  This  I 
readily  grant,  that  one  truth  cannot  contradict  another:  but 
withal  I  take  leave  also  to  say,  that  every  one  ought  very 
oarefuDy  to  beware  what  he  admits  for  a  principle,  to  ex- 
amine it  strictly,  and  see  whether  he  certainly  knows  it  to  be 
true  of  itself  by  its  own  evidence,  or  whether  he  does  only 
with  assurance  believe  it  to  be  so  upon  the  authority  of 
others.  For  he  hath  a  strong  bias  put  into  his  understanding, 
which  will  unavoidably  misguide  his  assent,  who  hath  im- 
bibed wrong  principles,  and  has  blindly  given  himself  up  to 
the  authority  of  any  opinion  in  itself  not  evidently  true. 

9.  There  is  nothing  more  ordinary  than  children's  re- 
ceiving into  their  minds  propositions  (especially  about  matters 
of  religion)  from  their  parents,  nurses,  or  those  about  them; 
which  being  insinuated  into  their  unwary  as  well  as  un- 
JwiMod  undentandingS)  and  fi^t^ied  by  degree  aro  at-lail 
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(equally  whether  true  or  false)  riveted  there  by  long  custom 
and  education,  boyond  all  pof»ibility  of  being  pulled  out 
again.  For  men,  when  they  are  grown  up,  inflecting  upon 
their  opinions,  and  finding  those  of  this  sort  to  be  as  ancient 
in  their  minds  as  their  very  memories,  not  having  observed 
their  early  insinuation,  nor  by  what  means  they  got  them, 
they  are  apt  to  reverence  them  as  sacred  things,  and  not  to 
suffer  them  to  be  profaned,  touched,  or  questioned :  they  lock, 
on  them  as  the  Urim  and  Thummim  set  up  in  their  minds 
immediately  by  Qod  himself,  to  be  the  great  and  unerring 
deciders  of  truth  and  fiaJsehood,  and  the  judges  to  which  they 
are  to  i^peal  in  all  manner  of  controversies. 

10.  This  opinion  of  his  principles  (let  them  be  what  they 
will)  being  once  established  in  any  one*s  mind,  it  is  easy  to 
be  imagined  what  reception  any  proposition  shall  find — ^how 
clearly  soever  proved — ^that  sludl  invalidate  their  authority, 
or  at  all  thwart  with  these  internal  oracles;  whereas  the 
grossest  absurdities  and  improbabiUtieR,  being  but  agreeable 
to  such  principleB,  go  down  glibly,  and  are  easily  digested. 
The  great  obstinacy  that  is  to  be  found  in  men  firmly  be- 
lieving quite  contrary  opinions,  though  many  times  equaUy 
absurd,  in  the  various  religions  of  mankind,  are  as  evident  a 
proof  as  they  are  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  this  way  of 
reasoning  irom  received  traditional  principles.  So  that  men 
will  disbelieve  their  own  eyea^  renounce  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  and  give  their  own  experience  the  lie,  rather  than 
admit  of  anything  disagreeing  with  these  sacred  tenets.  Take 
an  intelligent  Bomanist  that>  from  the  first  dawning  of  any 
notions  in  his  understanding,  hath  had  this  principle  oon« 
stantly  inculcated,  viz.,  that  he  must  believe  as  the  church  (L  a, 
those  of  his  communion)  believes,  or  that  the  pope  is  in- 
fidlible;  and  this  he  never  so  much  as  heard  questioned,  till 
at  forty  or  fifty  years  old  he  met  with  one  of  other  prin- 
ciples :  how  is  he  prepared  easily  to  swallow,  not  only  against 
all  probability,  but  even  the  clear  evidence  of  his  senses,  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  1  This  principle  has  such  an 
influence  on  his  mind,  that  he  will  believe  that  to  be  flesh 
which  he  sees  to  be  bread.  And  what  way  will  you  take  to 
convince  a  man  of  any  improbable  opinion  he  holds,  who^ 
with  tome  philosophers,  hath  laid  down  this  as  a  foundati<m 
gf  reaaonini^  that  he  must  believe  his  reason  (for  so  men  imi* 
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propeiiy  call  ai^g^uments  drawn  fix>m  their  priiiciples)  against 
hia  senses  t  Let  an  enthnaiaat  be  principled  that  he  or  his 
teacher  is  inspired,  and  acted*  by  an  immediate  communi- 
cation of  the  Divine  Spirit^  and  you  in  vain  bring  the 
evidence  of  dear  reasons  against  his  doctrine.  Whoever, 
therefore,  have  imbibed  wrong  principles,  are  not,  in  things 
inconsiatent  with  these  principles,  to  be  moved  by  the  most 
apparent  and  convincing  probabilities,  till  they  are  so  candid 
and  ingenuous  to  themselves,  as  to  be  persuaded  to  examine 
even  those  very  principles,  which  many  never  suffer  them- 
selves  to  do. 

11.  II.  deceived  ffypothesia. — Secondly,  Next  to  these  are 
men  whose  understandings  are  cast  into  a  mould,  and 
fiuhioned  just  to  the  size  of  a  received  hypothesis  The 
difference  between  these  and  the  former,  is,  that  they  will 
admit  of  matter  of  £act,  and  agree  with  dissenters  in  that; 
but  differ  only  in  assigning  of  reasons  and  explaining  the 
manner  of  operation.  These  are  not  at  that  open  defiimco 
with  their  senses,  with  the  former :  they  can  endure  to  hearken 
to  their  information  a  little  more  patiently;  but  will  by  no 
means  admit  of  their  reports  in  the  explanation  of  things; 
nor  be  prevailed  on  by  probabilities,  which  would  convince 
them  that  things  are  not  brought  about  just  after  the  same 
manner  that  they  have  decreed  within  themselves  that  they 
are.  Would  it  not  be  an  insufferable  thing  for  a  learned 
professor,  and  that  which  his  scarlet  would  Uush  at,  to  have 
bis  authority  of  forty  years  standing,  wrought  out  of  hard 
rock,  Greek  and  Latin,  with  no  sniall  expense  of  time  and 
candle,  and  confirmed  by  general  tradition  and  a  reverend 
beard,  in  an  instant  overturned  by  an  upstart  novelist?  Can 
any  one  expect  that  he  should  be  made  to  confess,  that 
what  he  taught  his  scholars  thii-ty  years  ago  was  all  error  and 
mistake;  and  that  he  sold  them  hflord  words  and  ignorance  at 
a  very  dear  ratct    What  probabilities,  I  say,  are  sufficient 

•  Thai  ia,  actuated.— Eo. 

f  Hie  reader  who  bb  acquainted  with  that  rery  philoeophical  work,  the 
AdTentures  of  Oil  Bias,  of  Santillane,  will  doubtless  recollect  a  practical 
fllustratton  of  the  reluctance  which  men  usually  feel  to  give  up  any  opi- 
nioos  which  they  have  once  acknowledged  to  be  their  own,  even  though 
their  adhering  to  them  should  cost  the  lives  and  happiness  at  half  tbor 
neighboun.  But  in  case  any  one  should  have  forgotten  it,  and  not  have 
the  volaiu9  at  hand,  he  may  not  be  displeased  to  find  it  hera^     *'  *  8ir» 
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to  preTai]  in  such  a  case?  And  whoever,  by  the  most  cogent 
Arguments,  will  be  prevailed  with  to  disrobe  himself  at  once 
of  all  his  old  opinions,  and  pretences  to  knowledge  and 
learning,  which  with  hard  study  he  hath  all  his  time  been 
labouring  for;  and  turn  himself  out  stark  naked,  in  quest 
afresh  of  n«w  notions?  All  the  arguments  that  can  be  used 
will  be  as  little  able  to  prevail,  as  the  wind  did  with  the  tra- 
veller to  part  with  his  cloak,  which  he  held  only  the  £Eister.* 

(juid  T,  one  evening  to  Dr.  S&ngradoJ  I  take  heaven  to  witne«  that  I 
follow  your  method  with  the  utmost  exactness :  yet,  every  one  of  my 
patients  leave  me  in  the  lurch.  It  looks  as  if  they  took  a  pleasure  in 
dying,  merely  to  bring  our  practioe  into  discredit.  This  veiy  day  I  met 
two  of  them  going  to  their  long  home.'  'Why,  truly,  child,'  answered 
he,  *  I  have  reason  to  make  pretty  much  the  same  observation :  I  have 
not  often  the  satLsfaction  of  curing  those  who  fall  into  my  hands ;  and  if 
I  was  not  so  sure  as  I  am  of  the  principles  on  which  I  proceed,  I  should 
think  my  principles  were  pernicious  in  almost  all  the  oases  that  oosob 
under  my  care.'  'If  you  will  take  my  advice^  sir,' said  I, 'we  will  change 
our  me&od,  and  give  chemical  preparations  to  our  patients,  through 
curiosiW:  the  worst  that  can  happen  will  only  be,  that  they  produce  the 
same  effect  that  follows  our  bleedmn  and  warm  water.'  '  I  would  wil- 
lingly midie  the  experiment,'  he  rej^ed,  '  provided  it  could  have  no  bad 
oousequenoe ;  but  I  have  published  a  book,  in  which  I  have  extolled  th« 
use  of  fteouent  bleeding  and  aqueous  draughts :  and  wouldst  thou  have 
me  go  ana  deny  my  own  work  <  '  Oh !  yon  are  certainly  in  Uie  right,* 
said  I,  'you  must  not  give  your  enemies  such  a  triumph  over  you ;  they 
would  say  you  are  at  last  disabused ;  and  therefore  ruin  your  reputation ; 
perish  rather  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  people  I  and  let  us  continue  m.  oar 
old  path.  After  all,  our  brother  doctoi%  notwithstanding  their  aversioR 
for  bleeding,  perform  as  few  miracles  as  we  do ;  and  I  beheve  their  drugs 
are  no  beUer  thui  our  specifics.  We  went  to  work,  therefore^  afreso, 
and  proceeded  in  such  a  manner,  that,  in  less  than  six  weeks,  we  made 
more  widows  and  orphans  than  the  seige  of  Troy."  (t.  iL  c  6.) — En. 

*  This  wiU  doubtless  brin^  to  the  reaider's  mind  that  exquisite  &ble  of 
La  Fontaine's,  in  wluch,  while  relating  "  une  oonte  d'une  vielle  femme^" 
he  presents  us  with  two  charming  pictures  of  external  nature^  ftll  of  ai 
true  poetiy  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  language. 

"  Notre  souffleur  k  gage 

Se  gorge  de  vapours,  s'enfle  oomme  im  balouy 
Fait  un  vacarme  de  d^mon 

Siffle,  souffle,  tempdte^  et  brise  en  son  passage 

Maint  toit  qui  n'en  pent  mais,  peur  fait  maint  baton 
Le  tout  au  siget  d'un  manteau. 

Le  ca^Jier  eut  soin  d'empdcher  que  I'oragc^ 
Ne  se  pfit  enguuffler  dedans. 

Celale  preeerva.     Le  vent  perdit  son  tempa; 

Phis  il  se  tounnentois^  plus  il  tenois  fenii% 

Jl  eat  bean  £yre  agir  le  ooUet  et  les  pib. 
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To  this  of  wrong  HjpothesiB  maj  be  reduced  the  errois  that 
may  be  occasioned  by  a  true  hypothesis,  or  right  pnnciplea, 
but  not  rightly  understood.  There  is  nothing  more  familiar 
than  this.  The  instances  of  mei^  contending  for  different 
opinions,  which  they  all  derive  from  the  in&Uible  truth  of 
the  Scripture,  are  an  undeniable  proof  of  it.  All  that  call 
themselyes  Christians,  allow  the  text  that  says,  luravoiiru 
to  carry  in  it  the  obligation  to  a  very  weighty  duty.  Bu,t 
yet  how  very  erroneous  will  one  of  their  practices  be^  who, 
understanding  nothing  but  the  French,  i&ke  this  rule  with 
one  translation  to  be, ''  Bepentez-vous,"  repent;  or  with  the 
other,  "  Faitiez  penitence,**  do  penance. 

12.  III.  Predommant  Passions, — ^Thirdly,  Probabilities 
which  cross  men*s  appetites  and  prevailing  passions,  run  the 
tame  fate.  Let  ever  so  much  probability  hang  on  one  side 
of  a  covetous  man*s  reasoning,  and  money  on  the  other;  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  which  will  outweigh.  Earthly  minds,  like 
mud  walls,  resist  the  strongest  batteries :  and  though,  per- 
hapsj  sometimes  the  force  of  a  clear  argument  may  make 
some  impression,  yet  they  nevertheless  stand  firm,  and  keep  out 
the  enemy,  truth,  that  wotdd  captivate  or  disturb  them.  Tell 
a  man  passionately  in  love,  that  he  is  jilted;  bring  a  score  of 
witnesses  of  the  falsehood  of  his  mistress,  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
three  kind  words  of  hers  shall  invalidate  all  their  testimonies. 
^Quod  volumus,  facile  credimus;'*  what  suits  our  wishes^  is 
forwardly  believed;  is,  I  suppose,  what  every  one  hath  more 
than  once  experimented:  and  though  men  cannot  always 
openly  gainsay  or  resist  the  force  of  manifest  probabilitiei 
that  mi^e  against  them,  yet  yield  they  not  to  the  argument. 
Not  but  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  understanding  constantly 
to  close  with  the  more  probable  side;  but  yet  a  man  hath  a 
power  to  suspend  and  restrain  its  inquiries,  and  not  permit 
a  full  and  satisfactory  examination,  as  &r  as  the  matter  in 
question  is  capable,  and  will  bear  it  to  be  made.     Until  that 

Sitot  qu'il  flit  aa  bout  du  tenne 

Qu'k  la  ga^^eure  on  aroit  mis, 

Le  Boleil  diseipe  la  nue^ 
Beor^  et  puis  penetre  enfin  le  oavalier, 

8ou8  son  balandras  £ut  qu*il  sue 

Le  oontraint  de  s'en  d^pouiller: 
Encore  n'usa-t  il  pas  de  toute  sa  puissanoe^ 

Hue  fSut  douoeoi  que  vu/lonoe  "        (I*,  vi  &k.  8.)— Ea 
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be  done,  there  will  be  always  these  two  ways  left  of  eFading 
the  most  appareitf ;  probabilities. 

13.  HhB  Meoms  of  evading  FrobahUUiei:  L  Supposed 
Fallacy, — ^First,  That  the  arguments  being  (as  for  the  most 
part  they  are)  brought  in  words,  there  may  be  a  fidlacy  latent 
in  them :  and  the  consequences  being,  perhaps,  many  in  train, 
thqy  may  be  some  of  them  incoherent.  There  are  yeiy  few 
discourses  so  short,  dear,  and  consistent,  to  which  most  men 
may  not,  with  satisfaction  enough  to  themselyes,  raise  this 
doubt;  and  fix>m  whose  conviction  they  may  not^  without 
reproach  of  disingenuity  or  unreasonableness^  set  tiiemselyeB 
free  with  the  old  reply,  ^Non  persuadebis,  etiamsi  persna- 
aeris;*'  though  I  cannot  answer,  I  will  not  yield. 

14.  IL  Supposed  Arguments  for  the  corUrary, — Secondly, 
Manifest  probabilities  may  be  evaded,  and  the  assent  with- 
held  upon  this  suggestion,  that  I  know  not  yet  all  that  may 
be  said  on  the  contrary  side.  And  therefore,  though  I  be 
beaten,  it  is  not  necessary  I  should  yield,  not  knowing  what 
forces  there  are  in  reserve  behind.  This  is  a  refuge  against 
conviction  so  open  and  so  wide,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine 
when  a  man  is  quite  out  of  the  verge  of  it. 

\5,  What  Probabilities  determine  the  Assent. — But  yet 
there  is  some  end  of  it;  and  a  man  having  carefully  inquired 
into  all  the  grounds  of  probability  and  unlikeliness^  done  his 
utmost  to  inform  himself  in  all  particulars  fietirly,  and  cast 
up  the  sum  total  on  both  sides;  may,  in  most  cases,  come  tc 
acknowledge,  upon  the  whole  matter,  on  which  side  the  pro- 
bability  rests :  wherein  some  proofs  in  matter  of  reason,  being 
suppositions  upon  universal  experience,  are  so  cogent  and 
clear,  and  some  testimonies  in  matter  of  &ct  <io  universal, 
that  he  cannot  refuse  his  assent.  So  that  I  think  we  may 
conclude,  that,  in  propositions,  where  though  the  proofs  in 
view  are  of  most  moment,  yet  there  are  sufficient  grounds 
to  suspect  that  there  is  either  fallacy  in  words,  or  certain 
proofs  as  considerable  to  be  produced  on  the  contrary  side; 
there  assent,  suspense,  or  dissent,  are  often  voluntary  ac- 
tions :  but  where  the  proofs  are  such  as  make  it  highly  pro- 
bable, and  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  to  suspect  that  there 
is  either  fallacy  of  words  (which  sober  and  serious  consider- 
ation may  discover)  nor  equally  valid  proofs  yet  undiscoverodf 
latent  on  the  other  side;  (which  also  the  nature  C7f  the  thing 
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may,  in  some  caaea^  make  plain  to  a  considerate  man;)  thera^ 
I  think,  a  man  who  has  weighed  them  can  scarce  refuse  his 
assent  to  the  side  on  which  the  greater  probability  appeaza 
Whether  it  be  probable  that  a  promiscaons  jumble  of  print- 
ing letters  should  often  Ml  into  a  method  and  order,  which 
ahould  stamp  on  paper  a  coherent  discouise;*  or  that  a 
blind  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  not  guided  by  an  un* 
deratanding  agent^  should  firequently  constitute  the  bodies  of 
any  species  of  animals;  in  these  and  the  like  cases,  I  think, 
nobody  that  considers  them  can  be  one  jot  at  a  stand  which 
side  to  take,  nor  at  all  waver  in  his  assent.  Lastly,  when 
there  can  be  no  supposition  (the  thing  in  its  own  nature 
indifferent,  and  wholly  depending  upon  the  testimony  of 
witnesses)  that  there  is  as  fiEur  testimony  against,  as  for  the 
matter  of  &ct  attested ;  which  by  inquiry  is  to  be  learned, 
V.  g.,  whether  there  was  one  thousand  seven  hundred  years 
ago  such  a  man  at  Rome  as  Julius  G»sar:  in  all  such  cases, 
I  say,  I  think  it  is  not  in  any  rational  man's  power  to  refuse 
his  assent;  but  that  it  necessarily  follows,  and  closes  with 
Boch  probabilitiea  In  other  less  clear  cases,  I  think  it  is 
in  man's  power  to  suspend  his  assent;  and  perhaps  content 
himself  with  the  proo&  he  has,  if  they  fiivour  the  opinion 
that  suits  with  his  inclination  or  interest,  and  so  stop  from 

*  When  Locke  wrote  the  above  aentenoe  he  had  probably  in  his  mind 
a  vexy  eloquent  and  carious  passage  in  Cioero,  where  he  makes  use  of 
much  the  same  illustration  in  treating  of  the  same  subject  **  Hie  i|go 
non  mirer  esse  quemquam,  qui  sibi  persuadeat,  corpora  qusdam  soli(£i, 
atone  individua,  vi  et  gravitate  fern,  mundumque  ^ci  omatissimum  ei 
poicherrimum  ex  eorum  oorporum  concursione  fortuitit  Hoc  qui  existi- 
mat  fieri  potuisse^  non  intelligo^  our  non  idem  putet,  si  innumerabiles 
tmius  et  viginti  forms  litterarum  vel  aureeiv  vel  quales  libet»  aliqub  con- 
jidantur,  posse  ex  his  in  terram  exousns  annales  Ennii,  ut  ddnceps  leg! 
poMint,  emd:  quod  nesdo  an  ne  in  uno  quidem  versa  possit  tantum 
vakre  fortuna^  Isti  autem  quemadmodum  asseverant  ex  corpusculis 
non  colore^  non  qualitate  aliquft  quam  woUrjira  GrsDci  vocant»  non  senso 
prsditis  sed  concurrentibuA  temerb  atque  casu,  mundum  esse  perfectuml 
Tel  innumerabiles  potius  in  omni  puncto  temporis  alios  nasci,  alios  in- 
teriret  Qubd  si  muddum  efficere  potest  ooncursus  atomorum,  our  poi^ 
Iknmi,  car  temphmi,  our  domum,  our  urbem  non  potest!  qvat  sunt 
minus  operosa  it  multo  quidem  faciliora."  (De  Kat.  Deo.  il  87*)  It 
has  been  thought^  as  the  Abb^  d'Olivet  observes  on  this  passage^  that  it 
mnst  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing ;  and  certainly  if 
they  were  altogether  igriorant  of  the  invention,  they  had  at  least  ap* 
iwneiihed  the  werj  brink  of  it — Ea 
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lonlier  mai^li.  But  that  a  man  should  afford  his  asneut  to 
that  side  on  which  the  loss  probability  appears  to  him,  seems  to 
me  utterly  impracticable,  and  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  beliere 
the  same  thing  probable  and  improbable  at  the  same  time. 

16.  WTiere  Uisin  our  Power  to  mapendU, — ^As  knowledge 
is  no  more  arbitrary  than  perception;  so,  I  think,  assent 
is  no  more  in  our  power  than  knowledge.  When  the 
agreement  of  any  two  ideas  appears  to  our  minds,  whether 
immediately  or  by  the  assistance  of  reason,  I  can  no  more 
refuse  to  perceive,  no  more  avoid  knowing  it,  than  I  can 
avoid  seeing  those  objects  which  1  turn  my  eyes  to,  and  look 
on  in  daylight;  and  what  upon  full  examination  I  find  the 
most  probable,  I  cannot  deny  my  assent  ta  But  though 
we  cannot  hinder  our  knowledge,  where  the  agreement  is 
once  perceived,  nor  our  assent,  where  the  probability  mani- 
festly appears  upon  due  consideration  of  all  the  measures  of 
it;  yet  we  can  hinder  both  knowledge  and  assent,  by  stop- 
ping our  inquiry,  and  not  employing  our  Acuities  in  the 
seansh  of  any  truth.  If  it  were  not  so,  ignorance,  oror,  or 
infidelity,  could  not  in  any  case  be  a  fiiult  Thus,  in  some 
cases  we  can  prevent  or  suspend  our  assent;  but  can  a  man 
versed  in  modem  or  ancient  history  doubt  whether  there 
is  such  a  place  as  Rome,  or  whether  there  was  such  a  man 
as  Julius  G»sar?  Indeed,  there  are  millions  of  truths  that 
a  man  is  not,  or  may  not  think  himself  concerned  to  know; 
as  whether  our  king  Richard  the  Third  was  crooked  or  no; 
or  whether  Koger  Bacon  was  a  mathematician  or  a  magician. 
In  these  and  such  like  cases,  where  the  assent  one  way  or 
other  is  of  no  importance  to  the  interest  of  any  one;  no 
action,  no  concernment  of  his  following  or  depending  there- 
on; there  it  is  not  strange  that  the  mind  should  give  itself 
up  to  the  common  opinion,  or  rendw  itself  to  the  first  comer, 
tiieee  and  the  like  opinions  are  of  no  little  weight  and  mo> 
ment,  that^  like  motes  in  the  sun,  their  tendencies  are  veiy 
rarely  taken  notice  o£  They  are  there,  as  it  were^  by  chance, 
and  the  mind  lets  them  float  at  liberty.  But  where  the 
mind  judges  that  the  proposition  has  concernment  in  it: 
where  the  assent  or  not  assenting  is  thought  to  draw  con- 
sequences of  moment  after  it,  and  good  and  evil  to  depehd 
et^  choosing  or  refusing  the  right  side;  and  the  mind  aeti 
itself  seriously  to  inquire  and  examine  the  probability;  thoe 
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I  think  it  is  not  in  our  choice  to  take  which  side  we  please^ 
if  manifest  odds  appear  on  either.  The  greater  probability^ 
I  think,  in  that  case  will  determine  the  assent;  and  a  man 
can  no  more  avoid  assenting,  or  taking  it  to  be  true,  where 
he  peroeiyes  the  greater  probability,  than  he  can  avoid  know- 
ing it  to  be  true,  where  he  perceives  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  any  two  ideas. 

If  this  be  so,  the  foundation  of  error  will  lie  in  wrong 
measures  of  probability;  as  the  foundation  of  vice  in  wrung 
measures  of  good. 

17.  IV.  Authority. — ^Fourthly,  The  fourth  and  last  wrong 
measure  of  probability  I  shall  take  notice  of,  and  which  keeps 
in  ignorance  or  error  more  people  than  all  the  other  together, 
is  ^at  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chaptei*;  I 
mean  the  giving  up  our  assent  to  the  common  received  opi- 
nions,  either  of  our  friends  or  party,  neighbourhood  or  oountiy* 
How  many  men  have  no  other  ground  for  their  tenets,  than 
the  supposed  honesty,  or  learning,  or  number  of  those  of  the 
same  profession)  As  if  honest  or  bookish  men  could  not 
err,  or  truth  were  to  be  established  by  the  vote  of  the  mul- 
titude; yet  this  with  most  men  serves  the  turn.  The  tenet 
has  had  the  attestation  of  reverend  antiquity;  it  comes  to 
me  with  the  passport  of  former  ages,  and  therefore  I  am 
secure  in  the  reception  I  give  it;  other  men  have  been  and 
are  of  the  same  opinion,  (for  that  is  all  is  said,)  and  therefore 
it  is  reasonable  for  me  to  embrace  it.  A  man  may  more 
justifiably  throw  up  cross  and  pile  for  his  opinions,  than  take 
them  up  by  such  measures.  All  men  are  liable  to  error, 
and  most  men  are  in  many  points,  by  passion  or  interest^ 
under  temptation  to  it  If  we  could  but  see  the  secret  mo* 
tives  that  influenced  the  men  of  name  and  learning  in  the 
world,  and  the  leaders  of  ]iarties,  we  should  not  always  find 
that  it  was  the  embracing  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  that 
made  them  espouse  the  doctrines  they  owned  and  maintained. 
This  at  least  is  certain,  there  is  not  an  opinion  so  absurd, 
which  a  man  may  not  receive  upon  this  ground;  there  is  no 
error  to  be  named,  which  has  not  had  its  professors:  and 
a  man  shall  never  want  crooked  paths  to  walk  in,  if  he  thinks 
that  he  is  in  the  right  way,  wherever  he  has  the  footsteps 
of  others  to  follow. 

.   18.  Men  not  in  ao  many  Errors  a$  tmo^tyMet^But,  not- 
withstanding the  great  noise  is  made  in  the  world  abofil 
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the  mind  makes  use  of  for  the  imderatanding  of  things,  or 
conyejdng  its  knowledge  to  others.  For  since  the  things  the 
mind  contemplates  are  none  of  them,  besides  itself,  present 
to  the  understanding,  it  is  neoessarj  that  something  else,  as 
a  sign  or  representation  of  the  thing  it  considers,  should  be 
present  to  it ;  and  these  are  ideaa  And  because  the  scene 
of  ideas  that  makes  one  man's  thoughts  cannot  be  laid  open 
to  the  immediate  view  of  another,  nor  laid  up  anywhere  but 
in  the  memory,  a  no  very  sure  repository;  therefore  to  com« 
municate  our  thoughts  to  one  another,  as  well  as  record 
them  for  our  own  tise,  signs  of  our  ideas  are  also  necessaiy. 
Those  which  men  have  found  most  convenient,  and  therefore 
generaUy  make  use  of,  are  lur^iculate  soimds.  The  consider- 
ation, then,  of  ideas  and  wot  ds,  as  the  great  instruments  of 
knowledge,  makes  no  despicable  part  of  their  contemplation 
who  would  take  a  view  of  human  knowledge  in  the  whole 
extent  of  it.  And  perhaps  if  they  were  distinctly  weighed,  and 
duly  considered,  they  would  afford  us  another  sort  of  logic  and 
critic,*  than  what  we  have  been  hitherto  acquainted  with. 

5.  This  is  Uie  first  Division  of  the  Objects  o/ Knowledge. — 
This  seems  to  me  the  first  and  most  general,  as  well  aa 
natural  division  of  the  objects  of  our  imderstanding.  For  a 
man  can  employ  his  thoughts  about  nothing,  but  either  the 
contemplation  of  things  themselves  for  the  discovery  of  truth  ; 
or  about  the  things  in  his  own  power,  which  are  his  own 
actions,  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends;  or  the  signs 
the  mind  makes  use  of  both  in  the  one  and  the  other,  and 
the  right  ordering  of  them  for  its  clearer  information.  All 
which  three,  viz.,  things,  as  they  are  in  themselves  knowable  ; 
actions  as  they  depend  on  us,  in  order  to  happiness;  and 
the  right  use  o£  signs  in  order  to  knowledge,  being  toto  cc&lo 
different^  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  three  great  provinces 
of  the  intellectual  world,  wholly  separate  and  distinct  one 
fi*om  another. 

*  Criticiim.~ED. 
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CONTBOVERST  WITH  THE  BISHOP  OP  WOROESTEB. 

rtt  mm  orkpnally  my  istentioii  to  reprint  the  whole  of  those  Letters  of 
Ijoeke  wfai^  were  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  on  the  subject 
«f  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  But  upon  a  more  diliffent 
Sfnunmatiirn  of  thoee  compositions,  I  found  there  was  much  in  them 
which  could  scarcely  be  denominated  philosophical,  containing  matter 
merely  of  temporary  interest^  or  turning  upon  points  appertaining  solely 
to  the  (fispntants  themselres.  There  are^  nevertheless,  several  Damages 
m  those  letters^  which,  because  they  throw  some  light  on  topics  (uscussed 
m  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  have  usually  been  subjoined 
am  notes  to  that  wotk.  It  has  been  judged  more  advisable  in  the  present 
edition,  to  introduce  them  by  way  of  Appendix ;  first,  that  they  might 
not  mterfere  with  the  New  Notes ;  and  secondly,  because  they  will  pro- 
bably be  read  with  more  advantage  where  they  now  stand. 

Twould  not,  by  what  has  been  said  above^  be  understood  to  detract 
from  the  merit  of  the  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  which  may  in 
themselves  be  regarded  as  models  of  controversial  writing;  but  the  veiy 
oatore  of  the  dispute  often  led  Locke  over  the  ground  wMch  he  had  pre- 
▼iously  troddmi  in  his  Essay,  and  compelled  him  to  repeat  diffusely  and 
bmriedly,  what  he  had  there  stated  in  a  briefer  and  more  masterly 
manner.  In  itsdf,  moreover,  his  style  of  correspondence  is  too  volu- 
minous ;  not»  perhaps,  through  any  aversion  of  his  for  brevity,  but 
beomse  of  his  earnest  anxiety  not  to  betray  the  cause  of  truth  from  the 
Apprehension  of  growing  tedious.  But  the  taste  of  the  nresent  age  is 
intolflrantk  at  least  in  what  relates  to  truth  and  philosophy.  We  read 
no  page  of  a  book  with  so  much  pleasure  as  the  last,  because  too  fre- 
quentfy  we  read  to  boast  of  it  as  an  achievement  rather  than  to  profit  by 
itaa  an  exercise.  For  this  reason,  most  persons  will  probably  be  content 
with  those  portions  of  Locke's  correspondence  with  toe  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester whicm  are  here  given.  They  will  perceive  with  how  great  dex- 
terity he  defends  himsdf  from  the  assaults  of  his  adversary,  and  how 
triumphantly  he  establishes  the  important  truths  laid  down  with  modest 
dogmatism  in  his  great  system  of  philoeophy.  Should  any  one^  from 
theee  specimens,  desire  to  r«ad  more^  he  may  congratulate  himself  upon  his 
own  taste  and  judgment^  which  will  at  least  incite  him  to  a  carefulperusal 
of  the  mhior  trcatisos  bequeathed  us  by  the  great  philoeopher. — Ed,] 
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lUs  modeM  apology  of  our  author  could  not  procure  him  the  free 
«ee  of  the  word  idea:  but  great  offence  has  been  taken  at  it»  and 
it  hae  been  osnsured  at  of  (ungeroua  ooneeyienoe :  to  which  yon  may 
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tee  wlukt  lie  answera.  '"Hie  world,"*  satth  the  Bishop  of  Worooiter. 
'*hath  been  Btrangely  amused  with  ideas  of  late;  and  we  hare  beeo 
told  that  strange  thrngs  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideoMf  and  yet 
these  ideat,  at  last,  come  to  be  only  common  notions  of  things,  which 
we  must  make  use  of  in  our  reasoning.  You  (i.  e^  the  author  of  the 
Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding)  say  in  that  chapter  about 
the  existence  of  Ood,  you  thought  it  most  proper  to  expren  yourself  in 
the  most  usual  and  familiar  way,  by  common  words  and  ezprestdons.  I 
would  you  had  done  so  quite  through  your  book ;  for  then  you  had  never 
given  Uiat  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  to  tske  up  your  new  way 
of  ideas,  as  an  effectual  battery  (as  they  imagined)  against  the  mysteriea 
of  the  Christian  faith.  But  you  might  have  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
your  i€U€u  long  enough  before  I  had  taken  notice  of  them,  unless  I  had 
found  them  employed  about  doing  mischief." 

To  which  our  author  replies :  t  *'  It  is  plain  that  that  which  your  kvd* 
ship  apprehends  in  my  book  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  article 
which  your  lordship  has  endeavoured  to  defend,  is  my  introducing  new 
terms:  and  that  which  your  lordship  instances  in,  is  that  of  idiacw. 
And  the  reason  that  your  lordship  gives  in  every  of  these  places  why  your 
lordship  has  such  an  apprehension  of  ideas,  that  they  may  be  of  dan* 
gerous  consequence  to  that  article  of  faith  which  your  lordship  has  eo* 
deavoured  to  defend,  is,  because  th^  have  been  applied  to  such  purpoMS. 
And  I  might  vyour  lordsiiip  says)  have  enjoyed  ihe  satis&ction  of  mj 
ideas  long  enou^^  before  you  had  taken  notice  of  them,  unless  voar 
lordship  Imd  found  them  employed  in  doing  mischief.  Which,  at  last| 
as  I  humbly  conceive,  amounts  to  thus  much,  and  no  more,  viz.,  that 
your  lordship  fears  ideeu,  t.  e.,  the  term  ideas,  may  some  time  or  other 
prove  of  very  dangerous  consequence  to  what  your  lordship  has  endei^ 
voured  to  defend,  because  tb^  have  been  made  use  of  in  ai^guing  againak 
it.  For  I  am  sure  your  lordship  does  not  mean,  that  you  appTMiend  ibm 
things  signified  by  taeaSf  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  article 
of  faith  your  lordship  endeavours  to  defend,  because  they  have  been 
made  use  of  against  it :  for  (besides  tiiat  your  lordship  mentions  terms) 
tiiat  would  be  to  expect  that  those  who  oppose  that  article  should  oppoae 
it  without  any  thoughts ;  for  the  things  signified  by  ideas,  are  nothing 
but  thn  immediate  objects  of  our  minds  in  thinking :  so  ihat  unless  any 
one  can  oppose  the  article  your  lordship  defends,  without  thinking  on 
something,  he  must  use  the  thing  signified  by  ideas;  for  he  that  thmka, 
must  have  some  immediate  object  of  his  mind  in  thinking;  i.  e.,  most 
have  ideoM, 

**  But  whether  it  be  the  name  or  the  thing ;  ide<u  in  sound,  or  idetm 
in  signification ;  that  your  lordship  apprehends  may  be  of  dangeroos 
consequence  to  that  article  of  futh  which  your  lordship  endeavours  to 
defend ;  it  seems  to  me^  I  will  not  say  a  new  way  of  reasoning,  (for  that 
belongs  to  me^)  but  were  it  not  your  lordship's,  I  should  think  it  a  veiy 
extraordinaiy  way  of  reasoning  to  write  against  a  book  wherein  your 
lordship  acknowledges  they  are  not  used  to  bad  purposes  nor  employed 
to  do  mischief;  only  because  you  find  that  ideas  sue,  by  those  who 

*  Answer  to  Mr.  Locke's  First  Letter. 

t  In  his  Second  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Woroeslar* 
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apftOM  yonr  lordfihip,  employed  to  do  minchief ;  and  to  apprehend  they 
maj  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  article  your  lordship  has  engaged 
in  the  defence  of.  For  whether  idecu  as  terms,  or  ideas  as  the  imme- 
date  objects  of  the  mind,  signified  by  those  terms,  may  be,  in  your 
lordship's  apprehension,  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article ;  I  do 
not  see  how  your  lordship's  writing  against  the  notions  of  ideat,  as  stated 
in  my  book,  will  at  all  hinder  your  opposers  from  employing  them  in 
doing  mischief^  as  before. 

"However,  be  that  as  it  will,  so  it  is,  that  your  lordship  apprehends 
thesu  new  terms,  these  idecu^  with  which  the  world  hath  of  late  been  so 
Btmngely  amused,  (though  at  last  they  come  to  be  only  conmion  notions 
of  thmgs,  as  your  lordship  owns,)  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  tc 
that  article. 

'*  My  lord,  if  any,  in  answer  to  your  lordship's  sermons,  and  in  other 
pamphietB,  wherein  your  lordship  complains  they  have  talked  so  much 
of  iaeas,  have  been  troublesome  to  your  lordship  with  that  term  ;  it  is 
not  strange  that  your  lordship  should  be  tired  witn  that  sound ;  but  how 
natural  soever  it  be  to  our  weak  constitutions,  to  be  offended  with  any 
•ound  wherewith  an  importunate  din  hatn  been  made  about  our  ears ; 
yet.  my  lord,  I  know  your  lordship  has  a  better  opinion  of  the  articles  of 
our  fiiith,  than  to  think  any  of  them  can  be  overturned,  or  so  much  as 
ahakffn,  with  a  breath  formed  into  any  sound  or  term  whatsoever. 

*'  Names  are  the  arbitraiy  marks  of  conception ;  and  so  they  be  suffi- 
ciently appropriated  to  them  in  their  use,  I  know  no  other  difference 
any  <^  them  have  in  particular  but  as  they  are  of  easy  or  difficult  pro- 
nnneiation,  and  of  a  more  or  less  pleasant  sound ;  and  what  particular 
nntipaUues  there  may  be  in  men,  to  some  of  them  upon  that  account, 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  foreseen.  This  I  am  sure,  no  term  whatsoever,  in 
iiseU^  bears,  one  more  than  another,  any  opposition  to  the  truth  of  any 
kind ;  they  are  only  propositions  that  do  or  can  oppose  the  truth  of  any 
article  or  doctrine :  and  thus  no  term  is  privileged  from  being  set  in 
opposition  to  truth. 

**  There  is  no  word  to  be  found,  which  may  not  be  brought  into  a 
propodtbn,  wherein  the  most  sacred  and  most  evident  truths  may  be 
opposed:  but  that  is  not  a  fault  in  the  term,  but  him  that  uses  it 
And  therefore  I  cannot  easily  persuade  myself  (whatever  your  lordship 
hath  said  in  the  heat  of  your  concern)  that  you  have  bestowed  so  i-uch 
pains  upon  ray  book  because  the  word  idea  is  so  much  used  there.  For 
though  upon  my  sajring,  in  my  chapter  about  the  existence  of  God, 
'  that  I  scarce  use  the  word  iaea  in  that  chapter,'  your  lordship  wishes 
thai  I  had  done  so  quite  through  my  book.  Yet  I  must  rather  look 
npon  that  as  a  compliiiient  to  me,  wherein  your  lordship  wished  that  my 
b<K>k  had  been  all  torough  suited  to  vulgar  readers,  not  used  to  that  and 
the  like  terms,  than  that  your  lordship  has  such  an  apprehension  of  the 
vord  idea;  or  that  there  is  any  such  harm  in  the  use  of  it,  instead  of  the 
word  fwlum^  (with  which  your  lordship  seems  to  take  it  to  agree  in  sig- 
nification,) that  your  lordship  would  think  it  worth  your  while  to  spend 
any  part  of  your  valuable  time  and  thoughts  about  my  book,  for  having 
the  word  idea  bo  often  in  it,  for  this  would  be  to  make  your  lordship 
to  write  only  against  an  impropriety  of  speech.  I  own  to  your  lonlship, 
H  i«  a  great  oondiaoension  in  your  lordship  to  have  oone  ic^  if  that  woi4 
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h»Te  loob  a  share  in  what  your  lordship  has  writ  agi^nst  my  hock^  tm 
some  expressions  would  persuade  one ;  and  I  would,  for  the  satis&etkm 
of  your  lordship,  change  the  term  of  idea  for  a  better,  if  your  lordships 
or  any  one,  could  help  me  to  it.  For,  that  noHon  will  not  so  well  stand 
for  every  immediate  object  of  the  mind  in  thinldi^  as  idea  doos^  I  hare 
(as  I  gfuess)  somewhere  given  a  resson  in  my  book,  by  showing  that  the 
term  notion  is  more  peculiariy  appropriated  to  a  certain  sort  of  those 
objects,  which  I  call  mixed  modes;  snd  I  think  it  would  not  sound 
altogether  so  well  to  say,  the  noHon  of  red,  and  the  notion  of  a  horse ;  as 
the  idea  of  red,  and  the  idea  of  a  horse.  But  if  any  one  thinks  it  will, 
I  contend  not:  for  I  have  no  fondness  for,  no  antipathy  to^  any  par- 
ticular articulate  sounds :  nor  do  I  think  there  is  any  spell  or  ftsdna- 
tion  in  anv  of  them. 

**  But  be  the  word  idea  proper  or  improper,  I  do  not  see  how  H  is 
the  better  or  the  worse,  because  all  men  have  made  use  of  it,  or  b^ause 
it  hss  been  made  use  of  to  bad  purposes ;  for  if  that  be  a  reason  to  con- 
demn or  lay  it  by,  we  must  lay  by  the  tenns  icripture,  reamm,  percep- 
tion, distinct,  dear,  dse.  Nay,  the  name  of  Ood  himself  will  not  escape ; 
for  I  do  not  think  any  of  these,  or  any  other  term,  can  be  produced, 
which  hath  not  been  made  use  of  by  such  men,  and  to  such  purposes. 
And  therefore,  if  the  Unitarians^  in  their  late  pamphlets,  have  talked 
very  much  o^  and  strangely  amused  the  world  with  idea»;  I  cannot 
believe  your  lordship  will  think  that  word  one  jot  the  worsen  or  the 
more  dangerous,  because  they  use  it ;  any  more  than,  for  the  use  of 
them,  you  will  think  rtaaon  or  teriphMn  terms  ill  or  dangerous.  And 
tbordfore,  what  your  lordship  says  in  the  bottom  of  this  93rd  psffe^  that 
*  I  might  have  enjoyed  the  satisft^ction  of  my  uieas  long  enough  before 
your  lordship  had  taken  notice  of  them,  umess  you  htA  found  them 
employed  in  doing  mischief,'  will,  I  presume^  when  your  lordship  has 
considered  again  of  this  matter,  prevail  with  your  lordship  to  let  me 
enjoy  still  the  satisfaction  I  take  in  my  ideoM,  i.  €,,  tia  much  satisfaction 
as  I  can  take  in  so  small  a  matter,  as  is  the  using  of  a  proper  tenn, 
notwithstanding  it  should  be  employed  by  others  in  &mg  mis^ef. 

**  For,  my  lord,  if  I  should  leave  it  wholly  out  of  my  book,  and  sub- 
stitute the  word  notion  everywhere  in  the  room  of  it;  and  eveiybodhr 
else  should  do  so  too  (though  your  lordship  does  not»  I  suppose^  suspect 
tliat  I  have  the  vanity  to  thmk  they  would  follow  my  example)  mj 
book  would,  it  seems,  be  the  more  to  your  lordship's  uking ;  but  I  do 
not  see  how  this  would  one  jot  abate  tiie  mischief  your  lordship  oodi« 
plains  of.  For  the  Unitarians  might  as  much  emidoy  notione,  as  they 
do  now  idecUf  to  do  mischief;  unless  they  are  such  fools  to  tbink  they 
can  conjure  with  this  notable  word  idea;  and  that  the  force  of  what 
they  say,  lies  in  the  sound,  and  not  in  the  signification  of  their  terms. 

*'  This  I  am  sure  of,  that  the  truths  of  tiie  Christian  religion  can  bo 
no  more  battered  by  one  word  than  another;  nor  can  they  be  beaten 
down  or  endangered  by  any  sound  whatsoever.  And  I  am  apt  to  flatter 
mys^,  that  your  lordship  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  hann  in  tiie  word 
ideat,  because  you  say  you  should  not  have  taken  notice  of  my  ideag, 
if  the  enemies  of  our  £uth  had  not  taken  up  my  new  way  of  uisai,  as 
an  effectual  battery  against  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith.  In 
which  plao^  by  new  way  of  ideat,  nothing,  I  think,  can  be  ooMtoned  t» 
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he  meaot)  but  my  expreeiing  myself  by  that  of  idea$,  aud  not  by  other 
more  oommon  words,  and  of  andenter  standing  in  the  English  Ian* 
guage." 

As  to  the  objection  of  the  author  s  way  by  ideat  beine  a  new  way,  ht 
thus  answeis:  *'  My  new  wa^  by  idetUf  or  my  way  by  idsait  which  often 
vootm  in  your  lordship's  letter,  is,  I  confess,  a  very  large  and  doubtful 
eKprbssion,  and  may,  m  the  full  latitude,  comprehend  my  whole  EsKay ; 
because^  treating  in  it  of  the  understanding,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
&cnl^  of  thinking,  I  could  not  well  treat  of  that  faculty  nf  the  mind 
wiiich  consists  in  thinking,  without  considering  the  immediate  objects  of 
the  mind  in  thinking,  wnich  I  call  ideat;  and  therefore,  in  treating 
of  the  understanding,  I  guess  it  will  not  be  thought  strange,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  my  book  has  been  taken  up  in  cunsidering  what  these 
object*  Of  the  mind  in  thinking  are ;  whence  they  come ;  what  use  the 
mind  makes  of  them,  in  its  several  ways  of  thinking ;  and  what  are  the 
outward  marks  whereby  it  signifies  them  to  others,  or  records  them  for 
its  own  use.  And  this,  in  shorty  is  my  way  by  ideae^  that  which  your 
lordship  calls  my  new  way  by  ideae;  which,  my  lord,  if  it  be  new,  it 
is  but  a  new  histoiy  of  an  old  thing.  For  I  think  it  will  not  be  doubted 
that  men  always  performed  the  actions  of  thinking,  reasoning,  believing 
and  knowing,  just  after  the  same  manner  that  they  do  now ;  thou^ 
whether  the  same  account  has  heretofore  been  given  of  the  way  how 
they  performed  these  actions,  or  wherein  they  consisted,  I  do  not  know. 
Were  I  as  well  read  as  your  lordship,  I  should  have  been  safe  from  thai 
raitle  reprimand  of  your  lordship's,  for  thinking  my  way  of  idetu  new, 
for  want  of  looking  mto  other  men's  thoughts,  which  appear  in  their 
books. 

"  Your  lordship's  words,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  your  instructions 
in  the  case^  and  as  a  warning  to  others,  who  will  be  so  bold  adventurers 
aa  to  spin  anything  barely  out  of  their  own  thoughts,  I  shall  set  down 
ai  large ;  and  they  run  thus :  '  Whether  you  took  this  way  of  ideat  from 
the  modern  philosopher,  mentioned  by  you,  is  not  at  all  material ;  but  I 
intended  no  reflection  upon  you  in  it ;  (for  that  you  mean  by  my  com- 
mending you  as  a  scholar  of  so  great  a  master;)  I  never  meant  to  take 
from  you  the  honour  of  yov  own  inventions ;  and  I  do  believe  you, 
when  you  say  that  you  wrot6  from  your  own  thoughts,  and  the  ideat 
you  had  there.  But  many  things  may  seem  new  to  one  that  converses 
only  with  his  own  thoughts,  which  resUy  are  not  so ;  as  he  may  find, 
when  he  looks  into  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  which  appear  in  their 
books.  And  therefore,  although  I  have  a  just  esteem  for  the  invention 
of  inch,  who  can  spin  volimies  barely  out  of  their  own  thoughts ;  yet 
I  am  apt  to  think  they  would  obUge  the  world  more,  if,  after  they  have 
thought  so  much  themselves,  they  would  examine  what  thoughts  others 
have  had  before  them  concerning  the  same  things ;  that  so  those  may 
not  be  thought  their  own  inventions,  which  are  cou.nion  to  themselves 
and  others  If  a  man  should  tiy  all  the  magnetics!  experiments  him* 
•el^  and  publish  them  as  his  own  thoughts,  he  might  take  himself  to  ue 
the  inventor  of  thenu  But  he  that  examines  and  compares  them  witli 
what  GQbert  and  others  have  done  before  hmi,  will  not  diminish  the 
praise  of  his  diligence,  but  may  wish  he  had  comuored  his  thouchts  with 
other  men's;  by  which  the  world  would  reoetve  greater  advantagi^ 
tlK>ii|^  be  lost  the  honour  of  being  an  original,* 
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"  To  alleviate  my  fault  heran,  I  agree  with  your  lordahip^  thai  uaof 
tilings  may  seem  new  to  one  that  oonverees  only  with  his  own  thousfats, 
which  reall  r  are  not  so :  but  I  must  crave  leave  to  auffgeet  to  yourlonl- 
ship,  that  il£  in  spinning  of  them  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  theyseem  new 
to  him,  he  is  certainly  the  inventor  of  them ;  and  they  may  as  justly  b« 
thought  his  own  invention  as  any  one's ;  and  he  is  as  certainly  th*  in* 
ventor  of  them,  as  any  one  who  thought  on  them  before  him :  the  dis- 
tinction of  invention,  or  not  invention,  lying  not  in  thinking  firBt»  ot 
not  firsts  but  in  the  borrowing,  or  not  borrowing,  our  thoughts  from 
another;  and  he  to  whom,  spinning  them  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  thty 
seem  new,  ooidd  not  certainly  borrow  them  from  another.  So  he  tru^ 
invented  printing  in  Europe^  who,  without  any  conmiunioation  with  the 
Chinese,  spun  it  out  of  his  own  thoughts ;  though  it  was  never  so  tne^ 
that  the  Chinese  had  the  use  of  printing,  nay,  of  printing  in  the  v«iy 
same  way,  among  them,  many  ages  before  him.  So  that  he  that  spins 
anything  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  that  seems  new  to  him,  cannot  cease 
to  think  it  is  his  own  invention,  should  he  examine  ever  so  far,  wkat 
thoughts  others  have  had  before  him  concerning  the  same  thing,  aad 
should  find,  by  examining,  that  they  had  the  same  thoughts  too. 

*  *  But  what  great  obligation  this  would  be  to  the  world,  or  weighty  causa 
of  turning  over  and  loolung  into  books,  I  confess  I  do  not  see.  The  great 
end  to  me^  in  conversing  with  my  own  or  other  men's  thoughts,  in  mat- 
ters of  speculation,  is  to  find  truth,  without  being  mudi  ooncemea 
whether  my  own  spinning  of  it  out  of  mine,  or  their  spinning  of  it  out  of 
their  own  thoughts,  helps  me  to  it.  And  how  little  I  affect  the  honour 
of  an  original,  may  be  st^en  in  that  place  of  my  book,  where,  if  anywhere^ 
that  itch  of  vain-glory  was  likeliest  to  have  shown  itself,  had  I  been  m> 
overrun  with  it  as  to  need  a  cure.  It  is  where  I  8pt*k  of  certainty,  in 
these  following  words,  taken  notice  of  by  your  lordship  in  another  place : 
'  I  think  I  lutve  shown  wherein  it  is  that  certainty,  real  certainty,  con- 
lists,  which,  whatever  it  was  to  others,  was,  I  confess,  to  me^  heretofore^ 
one  of  those  desiderata  which  I  found  great  want  of.* 

*'  Here,  mv  lord,  however  new  this  seemed  to  me,  and  the  more  so 
because  poepibly  I  had  in  vain  hunted  for  it  in  the  books  of  others ;  yet 
I  spoke  of  it  as  new  only  to  myself ;  leaving  others  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  what,  either  by  Invention  or  reading,  was  theirs  before ; 
without  assuming  to  myseUf  any  other  honour  but  that  of  my  own 
ignorance,  until  uiat  time,  if  others  before  had  shown  wherein  certain^ 
lay.  And  yet,  my  lord,  if  I  had  upon  this  occasion  been  forward  to 
assume  to  myself  the  honour  of  an  original,  I  think  I  had  been  pretty 
safe  in  it ;  since  I  should  have  had  your  lordship  for  my  guarantee  and 
vindicator  on  that  point,  who  are  pleased  to  call  it  new,  and,  as  such» 
to  write  against  it. 

*'  And  tridy,  my  lord,  in  this  resnect  my  book  has  had  very  unlucky 
stars,  since  it  hatli  had  the  misfortune  to  dbplease  your  lordship,  witc 
many  things  in  it,  for  their  novelty;  as  new  way  of  reamming;  new 
kypUhesU  o&oiU  reason;  new  sort  of  certainty;  new  terms:  ««w  way  of 
idefu;  ntw  method  of  certainty,  dtc.  And  yet,  iu  other  pUoes,  your 
lordship  seems  to  think  it  worthy  in  me  of  your  lordship's  reflection,  for 
taying,  but  what  others  have  sa*d  before ;  as  where  I  say,  *  In  the 
different  make  of  men's  tempers,  and  appkcation  of  their  thought^ 
■ome  mrgwBomkiB  preyail  more  on  one  and  some  on  another,  for  tha  ooO' 
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'firmation  of  the  same  inith ; '  your  lordahif)  aski,  '  What  is  thb  diffennic 
from  what  all  men  of  understanding  have  naidf  Again,  I  take  it»  your 
lordship  meant  not  these  words  for  a  commendation  of  my  book,  where 
▼Du  say,  But  if  no  more  be  meant  by  '  The  simple  ideat  that  come  in 
by  sensation  or  reflection,  and  their  being  the  foundation  of  our  know> 
ledger'  but  that  our  notions  of  things  come  in  either  from  our  senses  or 
the  exercise  of  our  minds:  as  there  is  nothing  extraordinaiy  in  the 
discovery,  so  your  lordship  is  far  enough  from  opposing  that  wherein  you 
think  all  mankind  are  agreed. 

'*  And  again :  *  But  what  need  all  this  great  noise  about  ideat  and 
eertainty,  true  and  real  certainty  by  ideat;  if,  after  all,  it  comes  only 
to  this,  that  our  ideat  only  represent  to  us  such  things,  from  whence  we 
bring  arguments  to  prove  the  truth  of  things. 

**  *  But  the  wctrld  hath  been  strangely  amused  with  ideat  of  late :  and 
we  have  been  told,  that  strange  things  might  be  done  by  the  help  of 
ideat;  yet  these  ideat^  at  last,  oome  to  be  only  common  notions  of 
things,  which  we  must  make  use  of  in  our  reasoning.*  And  to  the  like 
purpose  in  other  places. 

"  Whether,  therefore,  at  last,  your  lordship  will  resolve  that  it  is  new 
or  no ;  or  more  faulty  by  its  being  new,  must  be  left  to  your  lordship. 
This  I  find  by  it,  that  my  book  cannot  avoid  beinff  condemned  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other;  nor  do  I  see  a  possibility  to  help  it.  If  there  be 
readers  that  like  only  new  thoughts ;  or,  on  the  other  side,  others  that 
can  bear  nothing  but  what  can  be  justiHed  by  received  authorities  in 
print»  I  must  desire  them  to  nuike  themselves  amends  in  that  part  which 
they  like,  for  the  displeasure  they  receive  in  the  other;  but  if  any  should 
be  so  exact  as  to  find  fault  with  both,  truly  I  know  not  what  to  say  to 
them.  The  case  is  a  plain  case:  the  book  is  all  over  naught ;  and  there 
is  not  a  sentence  in  it  that  is  not,  either  from  its  antiquity  or  novelty, 
to  be  condemned :  and  so  there  is  a  short  end  of  it  From  your  lord- 
ship, indeed,  in  particular,  I  can  hope  for  something  better;  for  your 
lordship  thinks  the  general  design  of  it  so  good,  that  that,  I  flatter  my- 
self would  prevail  on  your  lordship  to  preserve  it  from  the  fire. 

'*  But  as  to  the  way  your  lordslup  thinks  I  should  have  tsken  to  pre> 
Tent  the  having  it  thought  my  invention,  when  it  was  common  to  me 
with  others,  it  unluckily  so  fell  out,  in  the  subject  of  mv  Essay  of 
Human  Understanding,  that  I  could  not  look  into  the  thoughts  of  other 
men  to  inform  myself.  For  my  design  being,  as  well  as  I  could,  tc 
2opy  nature,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  ir. 
tliuAung,  I  could  look  into  nobody's  understanding  but  my  own,  to  see 
how  it  wrought ;  nor  have  a  prospect  into  other  men's  minds,  to  view 
tbdr  thoughts  there,  and  observe  what  steps  and  motions  they  took, 
and  by  what  gradations  they  proceeded  in  their  acquainting  themselves 
with  truth,  and  their  advance  in  knowledge ;  what  we  tind  of  their 
thoughts  in  books,  is  but  the  result  of  this,  and  not  the  progress  and 
working  of  their  minds,  in  coming  to  the  opinions  or  conclusions  they 
set  down  and  published. 

"  All,  therefore^  that  I  can  say  of  my  book  is,  that  it  is  a  copy  of 
my  own  mind,  in  its  several  ways  of  operation.  And  all  that  I  oan  say 
for  the  publishing  of  it  is,  that  I  think  the  intellectual  fismlties  art 
■uuk^  mad  operate  alike  in  most  men ;  and  that  some  that  I  showed  it 
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to  before  I  pnUiahed  it,  liked  it  so  well,  that  I  waa  ooafiimei]  in  ik$A 
opinion.  And,  therefore,  if  it  should  hi^pen  that  it  should  not  be  ao, 
but  that  some  men  should  hare  ways  of  thinking,  reasoning,  or  arriTinfi 
at  certainty,  different  from  others,  and  above  those  that  I  tind  my  mind 
to  use  and  acquiesce  in,  I  do  not  see  of  what  use  my  book  can  be  to 
them.  I  can  only  make  it  my  humble  request,  in  my  own  name^  and  in 
the  name  of  those  that  are  of  my  size^  who  find  their  minds  work, 
reason,  and  know  in  the  same  low  way  that  mine  does,  that  those  men 
of  a  more  happy  genius  would  show  us  the  way  of  their  nobler  fligfati ; 
and  particulany  would  discover  to  us  their  shorter  or  surer  way  to 
oertamty,  than  by  ideatf  and  the  observii:g  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement*' 

**  Your  lordship  adds :  '  But  now,  it  seems,  nothing  is  intelligible  but 
what  suits  with  the  new  way  of  idecuJ  My  lord,  the  new  way  of  idea», 
and  the  old  way  of  speaking  intelligibly,*  was  always,  and  ever  will  bo 
the  same ;  and,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  declaro  my  sense  of  it» 
herein  it  consists :  1.  That  a  man  use  no  words  but  such  as  he  makes  tho 
sign  of  certain  determined  objects  of  his  mind  in  thinking,  which  he  can 
make  known  to  another.  2.  Next,  ThMX  he  use  the  same  word  steadily 
for  the  sign  of  the  same  immediate  object  of  his  mind  in  thinking.  8. 
lliat  he  join  those  words  together  in  propositions^  aocordinff  to  the  gram* 
fliatical  rules  of  that  language  he  speaks  in.  4.  That  he  unite  thoeo 
sentences  into  a  coherent  ducourse.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  I  humbly 
conceive,  any  one  may  preserve  himself  from  the  confines  and  suspicion 
of  jargon,  whether  he  pleases  to  call  those  immediate  objects  of  his  mind, 
which  his  words  do  or  should  stand  for,  ideat  or  no." 

No.  IL— Vol  I.  p.  87,  par.  8. 

On  this  reasoning  of  the  author  against  innate  ideas^  great  blama 
hath  been  laid,  because  it  seems  to  invalidate  an  argument  commonly 
used  to  prove  the  being  of  a  Qod,  via.,  universal  consent  To  which  our 
author  answers  :t  "  I  Uiink  that  the  universal  consent  of  mankind  as  to 
the  being  of  a  (Sod,  amounts  to  thus  much,  that  the  vastly  greater 
mMority  of  mankind  have^  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  actually  believed  in 
a  God ;  that  the  majori^  of  the  remaining  part  have  not  actually  dis- 
believed it ;  and,  consequently,  thoee  who  have  actually  opposed  tho 
belief  of  a  God,  have  truly  been  veiy  few.  So  that  comparing  thoao 
that  have  actually  dijbelieved,  with  those  who  have  actually  believed  in  a 
God,  their  number  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  in  respect  of  this  incom- 
parably g^reater  majority  of  those  who  have  owned  the  belief  of  a  God,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  universal  consent  of  mankind. 

**  This  is  all  the  universal  consent  which  truth  or  matter  of  fact  will 
aJow,  and,  therefore,  all  that  can  be  made  use  of  to  prove  a  God.  But 
if  any  one  would  extend  it  further,  and  speak  deceitfully  for  God ;  if 
this  universality  should  be  uiged  in  a  strict  sense,  not  for  much  tho 
majority,  but  for  a  general  consent  of  every  one,  even  to  a  man,  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  this  would  make  it  either  no  aigument»  or  a  perfectly 
•fsleas  and  unnecessaiy  one.     For  if  any  one  <&ny  a  God,  such  aa 

*  Mr.  Locke's  nuid  Lottv  to  the  Bishop  of  Woroestor.   f  Ibid. 
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jniTeraalHj  of  oontoit  ii  dettro^ :  and  ^  nobody  does  don j  a  Ood, 
what  need  of  arguments  to  oonTinoe  Atheistat 

"  I  would  oraTo  leave  to  aak  your  lonlahiiH  were  tliere  ever  Sn  the 
world  any  Atheists  or  notf  If  there  were  not,  what  need  is  there  of 
raising  a  questbn  about  the  being  of  a  God,  when  nobody  questions  itt 
What  need  of  provisional  ai^^^uments  against  a  fault  from  which  mankind 
Are  so  wholly  free  ;  and  which,  by  an  universal  consent,  they  may  be 
presumed  to  be  secure  from!  If  you  say  (as  I  doubt  not  but  you  will) 
that  there  have  been  Atheists  in  the  world,  then  your  lordship's  universal 
consent  reduces  itself  to  only  a  great  majoriW ;  and  then  make  that 
majority  as  great  as  you  will,  what  I  have  said  in  the  place  quoted  by 
your  lordship  leaves  it  in  its  full  force :  and  I  have  not  said  one  word 
Uiat  does  in  the  least  invalidate  this  argumoit  for  a  Gk>d.  The  argu* 
ment  I  was  upon  there  was  to  show,  that  the  idea  of  Qod  was  not 
innate ;  and  to  mv  purpose  it  was  sufficient,  if  there  were  but  a  less 
number  found  in  the  world  who  had  no  idea  of  Ooo,  than  your  lordi^ip 
will  allow  there  have  been  of  professed  Atheists;  for  whatsoever  is 
innate  must  be  universal  in  the  strictest  sensOi  One  exception  is  a 
sufficient  proof  against  it  So  that  all  that  I  said,  and  which  was  quite 
to  another  purpose,  did  not  at  all  tend,  nor  can  be  made  use  o^  to  in- 
vahdate  the  argument  for  a  Deity,  grounded  on  such  an  universal  con- 
sent, as  vour  lordship,  and  all  that  build  on  it^  must  own :  which  is  only 
a  very  fusproportioned  majority:  such  an  universal  consent,  my  argu- 
ment  there  neither  affirms  nor  requires  to  be  less  than  you  will  be  pleased 
to  allow  it  Your  lordship,  therefore,  might  without  any  prqudice  to 
those  declarations  of  goodwill  and  favour  you  have  for  the  author  of  the 
Essay  of  Human  Uuderstanding,  have  spend  the  mentionioff  his  quoting 
authors  that  are  in  print,  for  matters  of  fact  to  quite  anouier  purpose^ 
*  as  going  about  to  invalidate  the  argument  for  a  Deity  from  the  universal 
oonsent  of  mankind,'  since  he  leaves  that  universal  consent  as  entire  and 
as  large  as  you  yourself  do^  or  can  own  or  suppose  it  But  here  I  have 
no  reason  to  be  sorry  that  your  lordship  has  given  me  tlus  occasion  for 
the  vindication  of  this  passage  of  my  book ;  &  there  should  be  any  one 
besides  your  lordship^  who  should  so  hr  mistake  it  as  to  think  it  m  the 
least  invalidates  the  argument  for  a  God,  from  the  universal  oonsent  of 
mankind. 

**Biii  because  you  question  the  credibility  of  those  authon  I  have 
ouoted,  which  you  say  were  very  ill  chosen,  I  wiU  crave  leave  to  say, 
tnat  he  whom  I  relieaou  for  his  testimony  concerning  the  Hottentots  of 
Soldania,  was  no  less  a  man  than  an  ambassador  from  the  King  of 
England  to  the  great  Mogul,  of  whose  relation  M.  llievenot,  no  ill  judge 
in  uie  case^  had  so  great  an  esteem,  that  he  was  at  the  pains  to  translate 
it  into  French,  and  publish  it  in  his  (which  is  counted  no  injudicious) 
Collection  of  Travels.  But  to  intercede  with  your  lordship  for  a  little 
more  favourable  allowance  of  credit  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  ralatiou :  Goore, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  oountiy,  who  could  speak  EngUsh,  assured  Mi. 
Terry,*  that  they  of  Soldania  had  no  God.  But  if  Im^  too^  have  the  iU 
luck  to  find  no  credit  with  you,  I  hope  you  will  be  a  little  more  favour- 
able  to  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  England  now  living,  and  admit  of  hii 

•  T«rQr*a  Voyage,  p.  17,  28. 
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teetimony  in  oonffarmfttion  of  Sir  Thomas  Boe's.  Hits  wortby  g^tlciii«% 
in  the  reUtioa  of  hit  voyage  to  Surat»  printed  but  two  3rean  aince 
tpeakiii(r  of  the  same  people,  lias  theae  worda :  *  '  They  are  aunlc  ««^^» 
below  idolatry,  are  destitute  of  both  priest  and  temple :  and,  saving  a 
little  show  of  rejoicing  which  is  made  at  the  full  and  new  moon,  have 
lost  all  kind  of  religious  devotion.  Nature  has  so  richlv  provided  fir 
their  convenience  in  this  life,  that  they  have  drowned  ail  sense  of  th« 
God  of  it,  and  are  grown  quite  careless  of  the  next' 

**  But  to  provide  agairst  the  clearest  evidence  of  Atheism  in  these 
people,  you  say,  '  That  the  account  given  of  them  makes  them  not  fit  to 
be  a  standard  for  the  sense  of  mankind.'  This,  I  think,  may  pass  for 
nothing,  till  somebody  be  found  that  makes  them  to  be  a  standard  for 
the  sense  of  mankincL  All  the  use  I  made  of  them  was  to  show  that 
there  were  men  in  the  worid  that  had  no  innate  idea  of  God.  But  to 
keep  something  like  an  argument  going,  (for  what  will  not  that  do?) 
you  go  near  to  deny  those  Caffres  to  be  men.  What  else  do  these  words 
signal  'A  people  so  strangely  bereft  of  common  sense,  that  they  caL 
hardly  be  reckoned  among  mankind,  as  appears  by  the  best  accounts  of 
the  Caffires  of  Soldania,*  &c  I  hope  if  any  of  them  were  called  Peter, 
James,  or  John,  it  would  be  past  scruple  that  they  were  men :  however, 
Courwee,  Wewena,  and  Cowsheda,  and  those  others  who  had  names, 
that  had  no  places  in  your  nomenclature^  would  hardly  pass  muster  witl4 
your  lordship. 

**  My  lord,  I  should  not  mention  this,  but  that  what  you  yourself  sav 
here,  may  be  a  motive  to  you  to  oonsider,  that  what  you  have  laid  such 
■tress  on  conoeming  the  general  nature  of  man,  as  a  real  being,  and  the 
subject  of  properties,  amounts  to  nothing  for  the  distingriiishing  of 
species ;  since  you  yourself  own,  that  there  may  be  individuals,  wherein 
there  is  a  common  nature  with  a  particular  subsistence  proper  to  each  of 
them ;  whereby  you  are  so  little  i^le  to  know  of  which  of  the  ranks  or 
sorts  th«y  are,  into  which  you  say  God  has  ordered  beings,  and  which  ha 
hath  disUngfuished  bv  essential  properties,  that  you  are  in  doubt  whether 
they  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  mankind  or  not." 

No.  in.— Vol  L  p.  224,  par.  2. 

Agamst  this,  that  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge  are  su^ested 
and  furnished  to  the  mind  only  by  sensation  and  reflection,  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  makes  use  of  the  idea  of  substance  in  these  words:  ''If 
the  idea  of  substance  be  grounded  upon  plain  and  evident  reason,  then 
we  must  allow  an  idea  of  substance,  which  comes  not  in  by  sensation  or 
Section  ;  and  so  we  may  be  certain  of  something  which  we  have  not  by 
these  ideas." 

To  which  our  author  answere :  f  "These  words  of  your  lordship  oontain 
nothing,  as  I  see,  in  them,  against  me ;  for  I  never  said  that  the  gencoul 
idea  of  substance  comes  in  by  sensation  and  reflection ;  or  that  it  is  a 
simple  idea  of  sensation  or  reflection,  though  it  be  ultim»tely  found»i  in 
tiMm ;  for  it  is  a  complex  idea,  made  up  of  the  general  idea  of  aook^ 

•  Mr.  Ovington,  p.  489. 

t  In  his  First  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  ForoeMer. 
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fhlngy  or  hfitagf  with  the  relation  of  a  support  to  aoad^nts.  For  general 
Ideas  oome  not  into  the  mind  by  sensadon  or  reflection ;  but  are  the 
creatures  or  inventions  c{  the  understanding,  as  I  think  I  have  shown  ;* 
and  also  how  the  mind  makes  them  from  ideas  which  it  has  got  by  sen- 
sation and  reflection ;  and  as  to  the  ideas  of  relation,  how  the  mind  forma 
tliem,  and  how  they  are  derived  from,  and  ultimately  terminate  in,  ideaa 
of  sensation  and  reflection,  I  have  likewise  shown. 

**  But  that  I  may  not  be  mistaken  in  what  I  mean,  when  I  speak  of 
ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection,  as  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge; 

g've  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  set  down  here  a  place  or  two,  out  of  my 
K)k,  to  explain  myself;  as  I  thus  speak  of  ideas  of  sensation  and 
reflection: 

"  *That  these,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  survey  of  them,  and  their 
several  modes,  and  the  compositions  made  out  of  them,  we  shall  find  to 
contain  our  whole  stock  of  ideas,  and  we  have  nothing  in  our  minds 
which  did  not  come  in  one  of  these  two  ways.'  f  This  thoughti  in  another 
place,  I  express  thus : 

'*  'These  are  the  most  considerable  of  these  simple  ideas  which  the 
mind  has,  and  out  of  which  is  made  all  its  other  knowledge ;  all  which 
it  receives  by  the  two  fore-mentioned  ways  of  sensation  and  reflection.'  $ 
And, 

*  *  *  Thus  I  have  in  a  short  draught  given  a  view  of  our  original  ideas, 
from  whence  all  the  rest  are  derived,  and  of  which  they  are  made  up.  § 

"  This,  and  the  like,  said  in  other  places,  is  what  I  have  thought  con* 
oeming  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection,  as  the  foundation  and  materials 
of  all  our  ideas,  and  consequenUy  of  all  our  knowledge :  I  have  set 
down  these  particulars  out  of  my  book,  that  the  reader,  having  a  full 
view  of  my  opinion  herein,  may  the  better  see  what  in  it  is  liable  to  your 
lordship's  refo^ension.  For  that  your  lordship  is  not  veiy  well  satisned 
with  iti  appears  not  only  by  the  words  under  consideration,  but  by  these 
also :  *  But  we  are  still  told,  that  our  understanding  can  have  no  other 
ideas,  but  either  from  sensation  or  reflection.' 

"  Your  lordship's  alignment  in  the  passage  we  are  upon,  stands  thus : 
'If  the  eeneral  idea  of  substanoe  be  grounded  upon  plain  and  evident 
reason,  then  we  must  allow  an  idea  of  substance^  which  comes  not  in  by 
sensation  or  reflection.'  This  is  a  consequence  which,  with  submission, 
I  think  will  not  hold,  because  it  is  founded  upon  a  supposition  which  I 
think  will  not  hold,  viz.,  'lliat  reason  and  iaeas  are  mconsistent:'  for 
if  that  supposition  be  not  true,  then  the  general  idea  of  substanoe  may 
be  grounded  on  plain  and  evident  reason ;  and  yet  it  will  not  follow 
from  thence,  that  it  is  not  ultimately  grounded  on  and  derived  from 
ideas  which  come  in  by  sensation  or  reflection,  and  so  cannot  be  said  to 
oome  in  by  sensation  or  reflection.' 

**  To  explain  myself  and  clear  my  meaning  in  this  matter:  all  the  ideas  of 
all  the  sensible  qualities  of  a  cheny  come  into  my  mind  by  sensation :  the 
ideas  of  perceiving,  thinking,  reasoning,  knowing,  &C.,  come  into  my  mind 
by  reflection.  The  ideas  of  these  qualities  and  siccus,  or  powers,  are  per- 
teiTed  by  the  mind,  to  be  by  theinselves  inconsistent  with  existence ;  or, 

*  B.  8.  a  8.    B.  2.  par.  25,  and  c  28.  par.  IS. 

TK  2.  0.1.  pur.  6.      t  B.  2.0.7.  DK.  10.       S  B.2.  o.  21.  par.7a. 
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fts  your  lorathip  well  cuprcwo  it»  'We  find  thai  we  jau  'uTe  no  tnam 
oonceptioii  of  any  modee  or  accidents,  but  we  must  cooceive  a  rab- 
Btratum,  or  subject,  wherein  they  are,  i.  e.,  that  they  cannot  exist  or 
subsist  of  themselves.'  Hence  the  mind  perceives  their  neoeasaiy  oon- 
nexion  with  inherence,  or  being  supported,  which  being  a  relative  idea» 
superadded  to  the  red  colour  in  a  cheny,  or  to  thinking  in  a  man,  the 
mind  frames  the  correlative  idea  of  a  support.  For  I  never  denied,  that 
the  mind  could  frame  to  itself  ideas  of  rdation,  but  have  shown  the 
quite  oontraiy  in  my  chapters  about  relation.  But  because  a  relatioii 
cannot  be  founded  in  nothing,  or  be  the  relation  of  nothing;  and  the 
thing  here  related  as  the  supporter,  or  a  support,  h  not  represented  to 
the  mind  by  any  clear  and  distinct  idea;  therefore,  the  obscure  and 
indistinct  vague  idea  of  thitog,  or  something,  is  all  that  is  left  to  be  the 
positive  idea,  which  has  the  relation  of  a  support,  or  substratum,  to 
modes  or  accidents ;  and  that  ffeneral  indetermined  idea  of  son»ething  is, 
by  the  abstraction  of  the  mind,  derived  also  from  the  simple  ideas  oif 
sensation  and  reflection ;  and  thus  the  mind,  from  the  positive  simple 
ideas  ffot  by  sensation  and  reflection;  comes  to  the  general  rdative 
idea  of  substance^  which,  without  these  positive  simple  ideas  it  would 
never  have. 

"This  your  lordship  (without  giving  by  detail  all  the  particular  steps 
of  the  mmd  in  this  business)  has  well  expressed  in  this  more  fiuniliar 
way:  'We  find  we  can  have  no  true  conception  of  any  modes  or  aooi- 
dents,  but  we  must  conceive  a  substratum,  or  subject,  wherein  thev  are  * 
since  it  is  a  repugnancy  to  our  conception  of  things,  that  modes  ot 
accidents  should  subsist  by  themselves.' 

"  Hence  your  lordship  calls  it  the  rational  idea  of  substance.  And 
say,  *  I  grant,  that  by  sensation  and  reflection  we  come  to  know  the 
powers  and  properties  of  things ;  but  our  reason  is  satisfied  that  there 
must  be  something  beyond  these,  because  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  subsist  by  themselves;'  so  that  if  this  be  what  your  lordship 
means  bv  rational  ideas  of  substances,  I  see  nothing  there  is  in  it  against 
what  1  have  said,  that  it  is  founded  on  simple  ideas  of  sensation  oi 
reflection,  and  that  it  is  a  veiy  obscure  idea. 

**  Your  lordship's  conclusion  from  vonr  foregoing  word%  is,  'And  so 
we  ma^  be  certain  of  some  things  which  we  ^ve  not  by  those  ideas;* 
which  IS  a  proposition,  whose  precise  meaning  your  lordship  wiU  forgive 
me,  if  I  profess,  as  it  stands  there,  I  do  not  understand.  For  it  is  un- 
certain to  me,  whether  your  lordship  means,  we  may  certainly  know  the 
existence  of  something  which  we  have  not  by  those  ideas ;  or  certainly 
Imow  the  distinct  properties  of  something  which  we  have  not  by  those 
ideas ;  or  certainly  know  the  truth  of  some  propositions,  which  we  have 
sot  by  those  ideas ;  for  to  be  certain  of  something,  may  signify  either  of 
these :  but  in  which  soever  of  these  it  be  meant,  I  do  not  see  how  T  am 
eonceraed  inH 

No.  rV.— Vol  L  p.  428,  par.  1. 

This  section,  which  was  btended  only  to  show  how  the  individuals  at 
distinct  species  of  substances  came  to  be  k>oked  upon  as  simple  ideAs, 
and  so  tm  have  sim|(n  nams^  tib.,  horn  the  sunposed  sobstratom  or 
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OTbsUnoe,  which  was  looked  upon  «•  the  thhiff  Haelf  in  which  inhered, 
and  from  whidi  reeolted  that  complication  of  ideas,  by  which  it  was 
rcfTbsented  to  nn,  hath  been  mistaken  for  an  account  of  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance in  general ;  and  as  such,  hath  been  represented  in  these  woros : 
But  how  comes  the  general  idea  of  substance  to  be  framed  in  c»ur  minds  f 
Is  this  by  abetractbig  and  enlai^g  simple  ideas  T  No :  '  But  it  is  by 
a  complication  of  many  simple  ideas  together :  because^  not  imagining 
bow  these  simple  ideas  can  subsist  by  themsdyes,  we  accustom  our- 
selves to  suppose  some  substratum,  wherein  they  do  subsist,  and  from 
whence  they  do  result;  which,  therefore^  we  call  substance.'  'And  is 
this  all,  indeed,  that  is  to  be  said  for  the  beinff  of  substance,  that  we 
accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  a  substratum  ?  £  that  custom  grounded 
upon  true  reason,  or  not?  If  not,  then  aocidents  or  modes  must  subsist 
of  themselves ;  and  these  simple  ideas  ne«d  no  tortoise  to  support  them ; 
for  figures  and  colours,  &c^  would  do  well  enough  of  themselves,  but  for 
some  fancies  men  have  accustomed  themselves  to.' 

To  which  objection  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  our  author  answers 
thus :  *  *'  Herein  your  lordship  seems  to  charge  me  with  two  fiiults : 
one,  that  I  make  the  general  idea  of  substance  to  be  framed,  not  by 
abstracting  and  enlai^gmg  simple  ideas,  but  by  a  complication  of  many 
simple  ideas  together;  the  other,  as  if  I  had  siud,  the  being  of  substance 
had  no  other  foundation  but  the  fancies  of  men. 

"As  to  the  fint  of  these,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  your  lordship^  that  I 
say  in  more  places  than  one,  and  particularly  Book  8,  Chap.  8,  par.  6, 
and  Book  1,  Chap.  11,  par.  9,  where^  exprofeno,  I  treat  of  abstraction 
and  cneneral  ideas,  that  they  are  all  made  by  abstracting,  and,  therefore, 
rtould  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  that  of  substance  was  made  any 
other  way;  however  my  pen  might  have  slipped,  or  the  negligence  of 
expression,  where  I  miffht  have  something  else  than  the  genwal  idea  of 
substance  in  view,  might  make  me  seem  to  say  so. 

"That  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  general  idea  of  substance,  in  the 
passage  your  lordship  quotes,  is  manifest  from  the  title  of  that  chapter, 
which  is,  '  Of  the  complex  ideas  of  substances ;'  and  the  first  paragn^h 
of  it,  which  your  lordship  cites  for  those  words  you  have  set  down. 

*'  In  which  words  I  do  not  observe  any  that  deny  the  general  idea  of 
substance  to  be  made  by  abstraction,  nor  any  that  say  it  is  made  by  a 
complication  of  many  simple  ideas  together.  But  speaking  in  that 
place  of  the  ideas  of  distinct  substances,  such  as  man,  horse,  gold^ 
Ac,  I  say  they  are  made  up  of  certain  combinations  of  simple  ideas, 
which  combinations  are  looked  upon,  each  of  them,  as  one  simple  idea, 
though  th€^  are  many ;  and  we  call  it  by  one  name  of  substance,  tiiough 
made  up  of  modes,  from  the  custom  of  supposing  a  substratum,  wherein 
that  combination  does  subsist.  So  that  in  this  paragraph  I  only  give  an 
account  of  the  idea  of  distinct  substances,  sudb  as  oak,  elephant,  iron, 
ftc,  how,  thoueh  they  are  made  up  of  distinct  complications  of  modes, 
yet  thcgr  are  lotted  on  as  one  idea,  called  by  one  name,  as  making  distinct 
sorts  of  substances. 

"  But  that  my  notion  of  substance  in  general  is  quite  different  frorj 
tbese^  and  has  no  su<ih  combination  of  simple  ideas  iz:  it»  ii  svidBnt  bo 
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the  inimediAta  foGoiwing  worda,  irfa«re  I  ny,*  'Hie  idea  of  pqre  mJ^ 
•tanoe  in  graerat  if  only  a  suppoeition  of  we  know  not  what  sapport  ol 
Buch  qualitiefl  a«  are  capable  of  producing  mmple  ideas  in  us.*  And 
these  too  I  plainly  distinguish  all  along,  particularly  where  I  say,  '  whav 
ever,  therefore,  be  the  secret  and  abstract  nature  of  substance  ia 
general^  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  particular  distinct  substances  are 
nothing  but  several  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  oo-existing  in  such, 
though  unknown  cause  of  their  union,  as  makes  the  whole  subsist  of 
itself 

'*  Hie  other  thing  laid  to  my  charge  is»  as  if  I  took  the  being  of  sub- 
stance to  be  doubt^l,  or  rendered  it  so  by  the  imperfect  and  ill-grounded 
idea  I  have  g^ven  of  it.  To  which  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  ground  not 
the  being,  but  the  idea  of  substance,  on  our  accustoming  ourselves  to  sup- 
pose some  subtratum :  for  it  is  of  the  idea  alone  I  speak  there,  and  not  of 
the  being  of  substance.  And  having  everywhere  affirmed,  and  built 
upon  it,  that  a  man  is  a  substsnce,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  question  or 
doubt  of  the  beinff  of  substance,  till  I  can  question  or  doubt  of  my  own 
being.  Further,  1  say,t  '  Sensation  convinces  us  that  there  are  soBd, 
extended  substsnoes;  and  reflection,  that  there  are  thinking  ones.'  So 
that,  I  think,  the  being  of  substsnoe  is  not  shaken  by  what  I  have  said ; 
and  if  the  idea  of  it  should  be,  yet  (the  being  of  things  depending  not  on 
our  ideas)  the  being  of  substuioe  would  not  be  at  all  shaken  by  my 
8a3ring,  we  had  but  an  obscure  imperfect  idea  of  it)  and  that  that  idea 
came  from  our  accustoming  oursdves  to  suppose  some  substratum ;  or 
indeed,  if  I  should  say,  we  had  no  idea  of  substance  at  alL  For  a  great 
many  things  may  be,  and  are  granted  to  have  a  being,  and  be  in  nature^ 
of  which  we  have  no  ideas.  For  example :  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
there  are  distinct  species  of  separate  spirits,  of  which  yet  we  have  no 
distinct  ideas  at  all ;  it  cannot  be  questioned  but  spirits  have  ways  of 
oommunicating  their  thoughts,  and  yet  we  have  no  idea  of  it  at  alL 

'*  The  being  then  of  substance  beinff  safe  and  secure,  notwithstanding 
anything  I  have  said,  let  us  see  whether  the  idea  of  it  be  not  so  toa 
Your  lordship  asks,  with  ooncem,  'And  is  this  all,  indeed,  that  is  to  bo 
said,  for  the  being  (if  your  lordship  please,  let  it  be  the  idea)  of  sub- 
stance, that  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  a  substratum?  Is  that 
custom  grounded  upon  true  reason  or  not  ? '  I  have  said  that  it  is  grounded 
upon  thM,t  'That  we  cannot  conceive  how  simple  ideas  of  sensible  qua* 
Uties  should  subsist  alone,  and,  Uierefore,  we  suppose  them  to  exist  in, 
and  to  be  supported  by,  some  common  subject ;  which  support  we  denote 
by  the  same  substance.'  Which,  I  think,  is  a  true  reason,  because  it  is 
the  same  your  lordship  grounds  the  supposition  of  a  substratum  on,  in 
this  very  page:  even  on  the  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions,  that  modes 
and  accidents  should  subsist  by  themselves.  So  that  I  have  the  good 
luck  to  agree  here  with  ^ur  lordship:  and  consequently  conclude  I  have 
your  approbation  in  this,  that  the  substratum  to  modes  or  aoddents, 
which  IB  our  idea  of  substance  in  general,  is  founded  in  this,  *  that  w« 
oannot  conceive  how  modes  or  accidents  can  subsist  by  themselves.'  ** 
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Nm.  v.— Vol  I.  page  424,  par.  1 

Tmm  this  paragraph,  there  bath  been  raised  an  objection  hv  the 
Bbbop  of  Worcester,  as  if  our  author*s  doctrine  here,  concerning  ideast 
had  almost  discarded  substance  ont  of  the  world:  his  words  in  this 
second  paragraph  being  brought  to  prore,  that  he  is  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  this  new  way  of  reasoning,  that  have  almost  discarded  sumtance 
oot  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  world.  To  which  our  author  replies .  * 
**T1)is,  my  lord,  is  an  accusation  which  your  lordship  will  pardon  me,  ii 
I  do  not  readily  know  what  to  plead  to,  because  I  do  not  understand 
what  is  almost  to  discard  substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the 
world.  If  your  lordship  means  by  it,  that  I  deny  or  doubt,  that  there 
M  in  the  world  any  such  thing  as  substance,  that  your  lordship  will 
acquit  me  of^  when  your  lordship  looks  again  into  the  23rd  chapter  of  the 
•eoond  book,  which  you  hare  cited  more  than  once;  where  you  will 
find  these  words,  par.  4:  *  When  we  talk  or  think  of  any  particular  sort 
of  corporeal  substances,  as  horse,  stone,  &a,  though  the  idea  we  have) 
of  either  of  them  be  but  the  complication  or  collection  of  those  several 
simple  ideas  of  sensible  qualities  which  we  used  to  find  united  in  the 
thing  called  horse,  or  stone ;  yet,  because  we  cannot  conceive  how  they 
sfaomd  subsist  alonc^  nor  one  in  anoUier,  we  suppose  them  existing 
in  and  supported  by  some  common  subject^  which  support  we  denote  by 
the  name  substance ;  though  it  be  certain,  we  have  no  clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  that  thing  we  suppose  a  support.'  And  again,  par.  5:  'The 
■ame  happens  concerning  the  operations  of  the  mind,  viz.,  thinking, 
reasoning,  fearing,  &c.,  which  we  considering  not  to  subsist  of  them- 
•elveSy  nor  apprehending  how  they  can  belong  to  body,  or  be  produced 
by  it,  we  are  apt  to  thmk  these  th«  actions  of  some  other  substance, 
which  we  call  spirit ;  whereby  yet  it  is  evident,  that  having  no  other 
idea  or  notion  of  matter,  but  something  wherein  those  many  sensible 
qualities  which  affect  our  senses  do  subsist,  by  supposing  a  substance, 
wherein  thinking,  knowing,  doubting,  and  a  power  of  moviijg,  &c.,  do 
subsist,  we  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  nature  or  substance  of  spirit, 
as  we  have  of  body ;  the  one  being  supposed  to  be  (without  knowing 
what  it  is)  the  substratum  to  those  simple  ideas  we  have  from  without : 
and  the  others  supposed  (with  a  like  ignorance  of  what  it  is)  to  bo  the 
substratum  to  those  opmtions,  which  we  experiment  in  ourselves  withir.* 
And  again,  par.  6 :  '  Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  secret  nature  of  sub- 
stance in  general,  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  particular  distinct  substanceii, 
are  nothing  but  several  combinations  of  simple  ideas  co- existing  in  such, 
though  um^nown,  cause  of  their  union,  as  makes  the  whole  subsist  of 
itself.'  And  I  further  say,  in  the  same  paragraph,  'that  we  suppose 
these  combinations  to  rest  in,  and  to  be  adherent  to,  that  Lnicnown 
common  subject,  which  inheres  not  in  anything  else.'  And,  par.  3: 
'That  our  complex  ideas  of  substances,  besides  all  those  simple  ideas 
ihev  are  made  up  otf  hare  always  the  confused  idea  of  something  to 
which  they  belongs  and  in  which  they  subsist ;  and,  therefore,  when  we 
vpeak  of  any  sort  of  substance,  we  say  it  is  a  thing  having  such  and 
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rooh  quafities ;  a  body  is  a  thine  that  is  extended,  fisured,  arid  (Sfxlili 
of  motion ;  a  spirit^  a  thing  capable  of  thinking,  &c.  TlieBe  and  the  lik« 
fashions  of  speaking,  intunate  that  the  substance  is  supposed  always 
something  besides  the  extension,  figore,  solidity,  motion,  thinking  or 
other  obsenrable  idea,  though  we  know  not  what  it  is.' 

*'  'Our  idea  of  body,'  1  say;*  'is  an  extended  solid  sabstance;  and 
our  idea  of  soul,  is  of  a  substance  that  thinks.'  So  that  as  long  as  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  body  or  spirit  in  the  worid,  I  hare  done  nothing 
towards  the  discuding  substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  worltL 
Nay,  as  long  as  there  \b  any  simple  idea  or  sensible  quality  left,  accord- 
ing to  my  way  of  arguing,  substance  cannot  be  discarded ;  because  aH 
simple  ideas,  all  sensible  qualities,  carry  with  them  a  supposition  of  a 
substratum  to  exist  in,  and  of  a  substance  wherein  they  inhere :  and  of 
this,  that  whole  chapter  is  so  fiill,  that  I  challenffe  any  one  who  reads 
it,  to  think  I  have  almost,  or  one  jot,  discarded  substauce  out  of  the 
reasonable  part  of  the  worid.  And  of  this»  man,  horse,  sun,  water, 
iron,  diamond,  Ac,  which  I  have  mentioned  of  distinct  sorts  of  sub- 
stances, will  be  my  witnesses,  as  long  as  any  such  thing  remainn  in  being ; 
of  which  I  say,f  'That  the  ideas  of  substuices  are  such  combinations  of 
simple  ideas,  as  are  taken  to  represent  distinct  particular  things  sub- 
sisting by  themselves,  in  which  tne  supposed  or  confused  idea  of  sub* 
stanoe  is  always  the  first  and  chief.' 

"  If  by  almost  discarding  substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the 
world,  your  lordship  means,  that  I  have  destroyed  and  almost  discarded 
the  true  idea  we  have  of  it,  by  calling  it  '  a  substratum,  t  a  supposition 
of  we  know  not  what  support  of  such  qualities  as  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing simple  ideas  in  us ;  an  obscure  and  relative  idea :  §  that  without 
knowing  wnat  it  is,  it  is  that  which  supports  accidents ;  so  that  of  sub- 
stance we  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  confused  and  obscure  one, 
of  what  it  does : '  I  must  confess,  this  and  the  like  I  have  said  of  our  idea 
of  substance ;  and  should  be  very  glad  to  be  convinced  by  your  lordship^ 
or  anybody  else,  that  I  have  spoken  too  meanly  of  it  He  that  would 
show  me  a  more  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  substance,  would  do  me  ^ 
kindness  I  should  thank  him  for.  But  this  is  the  best  I  can  hitherto 
find,  either  in  my  own  thoughts,  or  in  the  books  of  los^cians :  for  theii* 
account  or  idea  of  it  is,  that  it  is  ens,  or  re$  per  m  svbnMetu^  et  »ub$tatu 
<iecidentibu» ;  which  in  effect  is  no  more^  but  that  substance  ia  a  being  or 
thing ;  or,  in  short,  something,  they  know  not  what,  or  of  which  ihey  ^ve 
no  clearer  idea,  than  that  it  is  something  which  supports  accidents,  or  other 
simple  ideas  or  modes,  and  is  not  supported  itself,  as  a  mode,  or  an  acci- 
dent. So  that  I  do  not  see  but  Burgersdicius,  Sanderson,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  logicians,  must  be  reckoned  with  '  the  gentlemen  of  this  naw 
way  of  reasoning,  who  have  almost  discarded  substance  «iut  of  the  reascMi- 
able  part  of  the  world.* 

**  but  supposing,  my  lord,  that  I,  or  these  gentlemen,  logicians  of 
note  in  the  schools,  should  own  that  we  have  a  very  imperfect,  obscure, 
inadequate  idea  of  substance,  would  it  not  be  a  little  too  hard  to  diarpv 
'j»  with  discarding  substance  out  of  the  worid  f    For  what  almost  cL* 

*^'.  Z  c  28.  par.  22.  t  B.  2.  c  12.  par.  6. 
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curding,  and  raaaonftble  part  of  the  world,  signify,  I  must  oontei  I 
do  not  cWariy  comprehend ;  but  let,  almost.  And,  reasonable  part,  signify 
here  what  they  will,  for  I  dare  say  your  lordship  meant  something  by  them ; 
would  not  your  lordship  think  you  were  a  little  too  hardly  dealt  with, 
if,  for  acknowledging  yourself  to  have  a  yeiy  imperfect  and  inadequate 
idea  of  God,  or  of  several  other  things,  which  in  this  veiy  treatise  you 
confess  our  understandings  come  short  in,  and  cannot  comprehend,  you 
should  be  accused  to  be  one  of  these  gentlemen  that  have  almost  dis- 
carded God,  or  those  other  mysterious  Uiings,  whereof  you  contend  we 
b*ve  very  imperfect  and  inadequate  ideas  out  of  the  reasonable  world  ? 
For  I  suppose  your  lordship  means  by  almost  discarding  out  of  the 
reasonable  world,  something  that  is  blamable,  for  it  seems  not  to  be 
inserted  for  a.  commendation ;  and  yet  I  think  he  deserves  no  blame^ 
who  owns  the  having  imperfect,  inadequate,  obscure  ideas,  where  he  has 
BO  better :  however,  if  it  be  inferred  from  thence,  that  either  he  almost 
excludes  those  things  out  of  being,  or  out  of  rational  discourse,  if  that 
be  meant  by  the  reasonable  world ;  for  the  first  of  these  will  not  hold, 
because  the  being  of  things  in  the  world  depends  not  on  our  ideas:  the 
latter,  indeed,  is  true  in  some  degree,  but  is  no  fault ;  for  it  is  certain, 
that  where  we  have  imperfect,  inadequate,  confused,  obscure  ideas,  we 
cannot  discourse  and  reason  about  those  things  so  well,  fiiUy,  and  clearly, 
aa  if  we  had  perfect,  adequate,  clear,  and  distinct  ideas. 

Other  objections  are  made  against  the  following  parts  of  this  para- 
graph, by  that  reverend  prelat^  viz.,  **  The  repetition  of  the  story  of 
the  Indian  philosopher,  and  the  talking  like  children  about  substance : " 
to  which  our  author  replies : — 

*'  Your  lordship,  I  must  own,  with  great  reason,  takes  notice,  that 
I  paralleled,  more  than  once,  our  idea  of  substance  with  the  Indian  phi- 
losopher's Ho- knew- not- wha^  which  supported  the  tortoise,  &c. 

"  This  repetition,  is,  I  confess  a  fault  in  exact  writing;  but  I  have 
adLUOwledged  and  excused  it  in  these  words,  in  my  preface:  '  I  am  not 
ignorant  how  little  I  herein  consult  my  own  reputation,  when  I  know- 
mgly  let  my  Essay  go  with  a  fault  so  apt  to  disgust  the  most  judi- 
cious, who  are  always  the  nicest  readers.'  And  there  further  add,  *  That 
I  did  not  publish  my  Essay  for  such  great  masters  of  knowledge  as  your 
lordship:  but  fitted  it  to  men  of  my  own  sixe,  to  whom  repetitions  might 
be  sometimes  useful.'  It  would  not,  therefore^  have  been  beside  your 
Icordship's  generosity,  (who  were  not  intended  to  be  provoked  by  the 
repetition,)  to  have  passed  by  such  a  fault  as  this,  in  one  who  pretends 
not  beyond  the  lower  rank  of  writers.  But  I  see  your  lordship  would 
have  me  exact,  and  without  any  faults :  and  I  wish  I  could  be  so,  the 
better  to  deserve  your  lordship's  approbation. 

'*  My  sayinff,  '  lliat  when  we  talk  of  substance,  we  talk  like  chUdren 
who,  being  aued  a  question  about  something  which  they  know  not, 
readily  give  this  satisfactory  answer.  That  it  is  something;'  your  lord- 
ship seems  mightily  to  lay  to  heart  in  these  words  that  fuUow :  '  If 
this  be  the  truth  of  the  case,  we  must  still  talk  like  children,  and  I  know 
nt»t  how  it.  can  be  remedied.  For  if  we  cannot  come  at  a  rational  idea 
of  substance,  we  can  have  no  principle  of  certainty  to  go  upon  in  this 
debate.* 

"  If  your  lordship  has  any  better  and  distincter  idea  of  substance  tbaii 
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mine  ia»  which  I  hare  given  an  account  c*f,  joor  lordship  it  noi  at  all 
concerned  in  what  I  have  there  said.  But  those  whose  idea  of  sul^ 
stance,  whether  a  rational  or  not  rational  idea,  is  like  mine,  sometLing, 
they  know  not  what,  must  in  that,  with  me,  talk  like  children,  when 
they  speak  of  someUiing,  they  know  not  what.  For  a  philosopher  that 
says,  that  which  supports  accidents  is  something  he  knows  not  what^  and 
a  countryman  that  says,  the  foundation  of  the  gfreat  church  at  Haarlem 
is  supported  by  something,  he  knows  not  what ;  and  a  child  Uiat  stands 
in  the  daik,  upon  his  mother's  muff,  and  says  he  stands  upon  something, 
he  knows  not  what;  in  this  respect  talk  all  three  alika  But  if  tne 
countryman  knows  that  the  foundation  of  the  church  at  Haarlem  b 
supported  by  a  rock,  as  the  houses  about  Bristol  are;  or  by  gravel, 
as  the  houses  about  London  are ;  or  by  wooden  piles,  as  the  houses  in 
Amsterdam  are ;  it  is  plain,  that,  then  having  a  clear  and  distinct  ideft 
of  the  thing  that  supports  the  church,  he  does  not  talk  of  this  matter 
as  a  child  ;  nor  will  be  of  the  support  of  accidents,  when  he  has  a  clearer 
and  more  distinct  idea  of  it,  than  Uiat  it  is  barely  something.  But  as  long 
as  we  think  like  children,  in  cases  where  our  ideas  are  no  clearer  nor 
distincter  than  theirs,  I  agi'ee  with  your  lordship,  that  I  know  not  how 
it  can  be  remedied,  but  that  we  must  talk  like  them/' 

Further,  the  bishop  asks,  ''Whether  there  be  no  difference  between 
the  bare  being  of  a  thing,  and  its  subsistence  by  itself!"  To  which  our 
author  answers :  "Yes.*  But  what  will  that  do  to  prove^  ihtA,  upon 
my  principles,  we  can  come  to  no  certainty  of  reason,  that  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  substance?  You  seem  by  this  question  to  conclude,  that 
the  idea  of  a  thing  that  subsists  by  itself,  is  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  oi 
substance ;  but  I  heg  leave  to  ask.  Is  the  idea  of  the  manner  of  sub- 
sistence of  a  thing,  the  idea  of  the  thing  itself?  If  it  be  not,  we  may 
have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  manner,  and  yet  have  none  but  a 
verv  obscure  and  confused  one  of  the  thing.  For  example :  I  tell  your 
lordship,  that  I  know  a  thing  that  cannot  subsist  without  a  support^  and 
I  know  another  thing  that  does  subsist  without  a  support^  and  say  no 
more  of  them ;  can  you,  by  having  the  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  having 
a  support,  and  not  having  a  support,  say,  that  you  have  a  dear  and 
distinct  idea  of  the  thing,  that  I  know  wmch  has,  and  of  the  thing  that 
I  know  which  has  not  a  support?  If  your  lordship  can,  I  beseech  you 
to  g^ve  me  the  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  these,  which  I  only  call  by  the 
general  name,  thinffs,  that  have  or  have  not  supports :  for  such  there 
are,  and  such  I  shall  give  your  lordship  dear  and  distinct  ideas  o^  wheu 
you  shall  please  to  call  upon  me  for  them ;  though  I  think  your  lordship 
will  scarcely  find  them  by  the  general  and  oonraied  idea  of  thinga,  nor 
in  the  clearer  and  more  distinct  idea  of  having  or  not  having  a  support* 

'*  To  show  a  bUnd  man  that  he  has  no  dear  and  disfinct  Klea  of 
scarlet,  I  tell  him,  that  his  notion  of  it,  that  it  ii  a  thing  or  bdng,  does 
not  prove  that  he  has  any  clear  or  distinct  idea  of  it ;  but  bardy  that  he 
takes  it  to  be  something,  he  knows  not  what.  He  replies,  Hiat  hm 
knows  more  than  that,  «.  g.,  he  knows  that  it  subsists,  or  inheres  in 
another  thing ;  and  Lb  there  no  difference,  says  he,  in  your  lordship*! 
words,  between  the  bare  being  of  a  thing,  and  its  subsistenoe  in  ai^ 

•  Mr.  Lfocke's  Third  Letter. 
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othert  Ym,  say  I  to  him,  a  great  deal ;  they  are  trery  differeot  ideaR. 
But  for  all  that,  you  have  do  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  scarlet,  nor  such 
a  one  as  I  have,  who  see  and  know  it>  and  have  another  kind  of  idea  of 
h,  besides  that  of  inherence, 

"  Your  lordship  has  the  idea  of  subsisting  by  itself,  and  therefore, 
you  oonclude,  you  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  thing  that  sub- 
■ists  by  itself;  which,  'rethinks,  is  all  one,  as  if  your  countiyman 
■hould  say,  he  hath  an  idea  of  a  cedar  of  Leban  in,  that  it  is  a  tree  of 
a  nature  to  need  no  prop  to  lean  on  for  its  support ;  therefore,  he  hath 
a  dear  and  distinct  idea  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon ;  which  clear  and  dis- 
tinct idea,  when  he  comes  to  examine,  is  nothing  but  a  general  one  of 
A  tree,  with  which  his  indetermined  idea  of  a  cedar  is  confounded.  Just 
•o  in  the  idea  of  substance ;  which,  however,  called  clear  and  distinct,  is 
confounded  with  the  general  indetermined  idea  of  something.  But  sup- 
pose that  the  manner  of  subsisting  by  itself,  g^ves  us  a  clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  substance,  how  does  that  prove,  that  upon  my  principles,  we  can 
oome  to  no  certainty  of  reason,  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  substance 
in  the  world  f    Which  is  the  proposition  to  be  proved. 

No.  VL— Vol  I.  p.  482,  par.  29. 

"  GiYe  me  leave,  my  lord,'*  says  Mr.\  Locke,  in  his  answer  to  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  *'to  say,  that  the  reason  of  believing  any  article 
of  the  Christian  faith  (such  as  your  lordship  is  here  speaking  o^  to  me, 
and  upon  my  grounds,  is  its  being  a  part  of  divine  revelation :  upon 
this  ground  I  ^lieved  it,  before  I  either  wrote  that  chapter  on  identity 
and  diversity,  and  before  I  ever  thought  of  those  propositions  which 
▼our  lordship  quotes  out  of  that  chapter ;  and  upon  the  same  ground  I 
beUeve  it  still ;  and  not  from  my  idea  of  identity.  This  saying  of  your 
lordship's,  therefore,  being  a  proposition  neither  self-evident,  nor  allowed 
by  me  to  be  true,  remains  to  be  proved.  So  that  your  foundation  failings 
aU  your  lai^  superstructure  built  thereon  comes  to  nothing. 

"  Bati  my  lord,  before  we  go  any  further,  I  crave  leave  humbly  to 
represent  to  your  lordship,  that  I  thought  you  undertook  to  make  out, 
that  my  notion  of  ideas  was  inconsistent  with  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
&ith.  But  that  which  your  lordship  instances  in  here,  is  not»  Uiat  I 
yet  know,  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  .The  resurrection  of  the 
4ead,  I  acknowledge  to  be  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  that 
the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  in  your  lordship's  sense  of  the  sam*« 
body,  is  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  is  what>  I  confess,  I  do  not. 
yet  know. 

*'  In  the  New  Testament  (wherein  I  think  are  contained  all  the  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith)  I  find  our  Saviour  and  the  apostles,  to  preach  the 
Insurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  restrrection  from  the  dead,  in  manv 
places  :  but  I  do  not  remember  any  place  where  the  resurrection  of  the 
same  body  is  so  much  as  mentioned.  Na^,  which  is  very  remarkable  ui 
the  case,  I  do  not  remember  in  any  place  of  the  New  Testament  (where 
the  g^eneral  resurrection  of  the  last  day  is  spoken  of)  any  such  expression 
ju  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  much  less  of  the  same  body. 

**  I  say  the  general  resurrection  at  the  last  day ;  because  where  the 
maurrratioD  ot  tnnne  part'^^ular   persons,  presently  upon  our  Saviour*! 
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renurection,  is  romttioned,  t^  wordn  ure^*  ^Hm  gravet  w«re  opened 
aud  many  bodten  of  saintis  which  hXeui,  arose,  and  came  oot  of  the 
grares,  after  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the  Ho^  City,  and  appeared 
to  many : '  of  which  peculiar  way  of  sf^eaking  of  this  re«iirreelion,  the 
passage  itself  g^ves  a  reason  in  these  words,  appeared  to  many,  t. «., 
those  who  slept  appeared,  so  as  to  be  known  to  he  ruien.  Bat  ths  oould 
not  be  known,  unless  they  brought  with  them  the  evidence  that  thej 
were  those  who  had  been  dead ;  whereof  there  were  these  two  prodb, 
their  graves  were  opened,  and  Uieir  bodies  not  only  gone  out  of  them, 
but  appeared  to  be  the  same  to  those  who  had  known  them  formerly 
alive,  and  knew  them  to  be  dead  and  buried.  For  if  they  had  beea 
those  who  had  been  dead  so  long,  that  all  who  knew  them  oaee  alive, 
were  now  gone,  those  to  whom  they  appeared  might  have  known  their, 
to  be  men ;  but  couki  not  have  known  they  were  risen  from  the  dead, 
because  they  never  knew  they  had  been  dead.  All  that  by  their  appear- 
ing they  could  have  known  was,  that  they  were  so  many  living  strangf^n^ 
of  whose  resurrection  they  knew  nothing.  It  was  necessaiy,  therefore^ 
that  they  should  come  in  such  bodies  as  might,  in  make  and  siae,  ftc, 
appear  to  be  the  same  they  had  before,  that  they  might  be  known  to 
those  of  their  acquaintance  whom  they  appeared  to.  And  it  is  probabltt 
thcnr  were  such  as  were  newly  dead,  whose  bodies  were  not  yet  diHsolved 
snd  dissipated ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  particularly  said  here  (diflterently 
from  what  is  said  of  the  general  resurrection)  that  their  bodies  arose  ; 
because  thev  were  the  same  that  were  then  lying  in  their  graves,  thm 
moment  before  they  arose. 

**  But  your  lordship  endeavours  to  prove  it  must  be  the  same  body ; 
and  let  us  grant  that  your  lordship,  nay,  and  others  %oo,  thmk  you  hav« 
proved  it  must  be  the  same  body ;  will  you  therefore  say,  that  he  hoMi 
what  is  inconsistent  with  an  article  of  fiuth  who,  having  never  seen  this 
your  lordship's  interpretation  of  the  Scripture,  nor  your  reasons  for  th« 
same  body,  in  your  sense  of  same  bod^;  or,  if  he  has  seen  them,  y«4 
not  understanding  them,  or  not  perceivmffihe  force  of  them,  believes 
what  the  Scripture  proposes  to  him,  vis.,  *TkM,i  at  the  last  day,  the  dead 
shall  be  raised,'  without  determining  whether  it  ^aU  be  wiUi  the  vefy 
tame  bodies  or  not? 

"I  know  your  lordship  pretends  not  to  creet  tout  partioakir  nx^er* 
pretations  of  Scripture  into  articles  of  fitith.  And  If  you  do  not,  he  that 
believes  the  dead  shall  be  raised,  believes  that  artide  of  faith  that  tk» 
Scripture  iiroposes ;  and  cannot  be  accused  of  holding  anything  fnoon- 
sistent  with  it,  if  it  shouki  happen,  that  what  he  holds  is  ineonaisteiit  witk 
another  proposition,  viz.,  '  lliat  the  dead  shall  be  raised  with  the  same 
bodies,'  m  your  lordship's  sense,  which  I  do  not  find  pn^osed  in  Holy 
Writ  as  an  article  of  faith. 

"  But  your  lordship  arvues.  It  must  be  the  same  body ;  whidi,  as 
you  explain  same  body,t  is  not  the  same  individual  particles  of  matter 
which  were  united  at  the  point  of  death ;  nor  the  same  particles  ol 
matter  that  the  sinner  had  at  the  time  of  the  coamtiission  of  his  siaa: 
but  that  it  must  be  the  same  material  substance  which  was  vitally 
united  to  the  soul  here ;  t.  f.,  as  I  understand  it»  the  same  indiiidMi 

•  Matt  xxTil  52.  53.  t  Second 
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of  matter  which  were  some  time  or  other,  daring  his  life  iere^ 
Titadly  uuited  to  his  soul. 

**  Your  first  argument  to  prove  that  it  must  be  the  same  body,  in  this 
vense  of  the  same  body,  Lb  taiken  from  these  words  of  our  Saviour,*  *  All 
that  are  in  the  graves  shaU  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth  :t  from 
whence  your  lordship  argues,  that  these  words,  '  All  that  are  in  their 
naves,'  relate  to  no  other  substance  than  what  was  united  to  the  soul 
m  life;  because,  *a  different  substance  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the 
graves  and  to  come  out  of  them.'  Which  words  of  vour  lordship's,  if 
they  prove  anything,  prove  that  the  soul  too  is  lodged  in  the  grave,  and 
laisea  out  of  it  at  Uie  last  day.  For  your  lordship  says,  '  Can  a 
cfifferent  substance  be  said  to  be  in  the  graves,  and  come  out  of  them  ?* 
•o  that,  according  to  this  interpretation  of  these  words  of  our  Saviour, 
'no  other  substance  being  nused  but  what  hears  his  voice;  and  no 
other  substance  hearing  his  voice  but  what^  being  called,  conies  out  of 
the  grave ;  and  no  other  substance  coming  out  of  the  grave,  but  what 
«ras  m  the  grave;*  any  one  must  conclude,  that  the  sou^  unless  it  be  in 
the  grave,  will  make  no  part  of  the  person  that  is  raised,  unless  as  your 
lorduup  argues  against  me,^  you  can  make  it  out,  that  a  substanoe 
which  never  was  in  the  grave,  may  come  out  of  it,  or  that  the  soul  is  no 
•abstance. 

"Bat,  setting  aside  the  substance  of  the  soul,  another  thing  that  will 
make  any  one  doubt  whether  thb  your  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's 
words  be  necessary  to  be  received  as  their  true  sense,  is,  that  it  will  not 
be  veiy  easily  reconciled  to  your  saying,  H  you  do  not  mean  by  the  same 
body,  the  same  individual  particles  wMdi  were  united  at  the  |ioint  of 
death.  And  yet  by  this  interpretation  of  our  Saviour  s  words,  you  can 
mean  no  other  particles  but  such  as  were  united  at  the  point  of  death  | 
because  you  mean  no  other  substance  but  what  comes  out  of  the  grave ; 
and  no  substance,  no  particles  come  out,  you  say,  but  what  were  in  the 
grave ;  and  I  think  your  lordship  will  not  say  that  the  particles  that 
were  separate  from  the  body  by  perspiration  before  the  point  of  death, 
were  laid  up  in  the  grave. 

"  But  your  lordiSiip,  I  find,  has  an  answer  to  this,  viz.,§  That,  by 
comparing  this  with  otoer  places,  you  find  that  the  words  (of  our  Saviour 
above  ousted)  are  to  be  understood  of  the  substance  of  the  body  to  which 
the  soul  was  united,  and  not  to  (I  suppose  your  lordship  wrote,  of)  those 
indivklual  particles,  t. «.,  those  individual  particles  that  are  in  the  grave 
at  the  resurrection.  For  so  they  must  be  read,  to  make  your  lordship's 
sense  entire  and  to  the  purpose  of  your  answer  here;  and  then,  me- 
thinks,  this  last  sense  of  our  Saviour's  words,  given  by  your  lurdshiis 
wholly  overturns  the  sense  which  we  have  given  of  them  above,  where, 
from  those  words,  you  press  the  belief  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same 
bddy,  by  this  strong  aixument,  that  a  substance  could  not,  upon  hearing 
the  voice  of  Christ,  come  out  of  the  grave,  which  was  never  in  the  grave. 
There  (as  fitr  as  I  can  understand  your  words)  your  lordship  argucH, 
that  our  Saviour^s  words  are  to  be  understood  of  the  particles  in  th« 
graven  unless,  as  your  lordship  w^  one  can  make  rt  out,  that  a  sub- 
stance which  never  was  in  the  grave  may  come  out  of  it.    And  hei^ 


•  Jdm,  r.  28,  29.    t  Second  Answer:    t  Ibid.     B  Ibid,    g  Ibid. 
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your  lordnhip  6xpT3a8ly  twyB,  *  That  oar  Savioci's  words  an  to  be  vat 
dttretood  of  the  subRtance  of  that  body,  to  which  the  «oul  wwi  (at  any 
tinie^  united,  and  not  to  those  individual  particles  that  are  in  the  grave.' 
Which,  put  together,  seems  to  me  to  say.  That  our  Saviour's  words  are 
to  be  understood  of  those  particles  only  which  are  in  the  grave,  and  do; 
of  those  particles  only  which  are  in  the  grave,  but  of  others  also,  whic^ 
have  at  any  time  been  vitally  united  to  the  soul,  but  never  were  in  the 
grave. 

**  The  next  text  your  lordship  brings  to  make  the  resurrection  of  tba 
same  body  in  your  sense,  an  article  of  faith,  are  these  words  of  5k. 
Paul :  *  *  For  we  must  all  appoar  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ 
that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  U 
that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad  *  To  which  your  lord^iip 
subjoins  this  question :  t  '  Can  these  words  be  understood  of  any  othei 
mateiial  substance,  but  that  body  in  which  these  things  wn«  done?' 
Answer:  A  man  may  suspend  his  determining  the  meaning  of  the  apostlt 
to  be,  that  a  sinner  shall  suffer  for  his  sins,  in  the  very  same  bod^ 
wherein  he  committed  them;  because  St.  Paul  does  not  say  he  sbai 
have  the  very  same  body  when  he  suffers,  that  he  had  when  ne  sinned. 
Hie  apostle  says,  indeed,  done  in  his  body.  The  body  he  had,  and  did 
things  in  at  tive  or  fifteen,  was,  no  doubt,  his  body,  as  m\x6h  as  that 
which  he  did  things  in  at  fifty  was  his  body,  though  bis  body  were  not 
the  very  same  body  at  those  different  ages ;  and  so  will  the  body  which 
he  shall  have  after  the  resurrection  be  his  body,  though  it  be  not  the 
very  same  with  that  which  he  had  at  five^  or  fifieen,  or  fifty.  He  that 
at  threescore  is  broken  on  the  wheel  for  a  murder  he  committed  at 
twenty,  is  punished  for  what  he  did  in  his  body  though  the  body  he  has, 
i.  e.t  his  bcKly  at  threescore,  be  not  the  same,  t.  e.,  made  up  of  the  saine 
individual  panicles  of  matter  that  that  body  was  which  ne  had  forty 
years  before.  When  your  lordship  has  resolved  with  yourself^  what 
that  same  immutable  he  is  which,  at  the  last  judgment,  shall  receive  the 
things  done  in  his  body,  your  lordship  will  easily  see,  that  the  body  he 
had  when  an  embryo  in  the  womb,  when  a  child  playing  in  petticoats, 
when  a  nuin  marrying  a  wife^  and  when  bed- rid  dying  of  a  consumption, 
and  at  last,  which  he  shall  have  after  his  resurrection,  are  each  of  them 
his  body,  though  neither  of  them  be  the  same  body  the  one  with  the 
other 

"But  further,  to  your  lordship's  question,  'Can  these  words  be  un- 
derstood of  any  other  material  substance,  but  that  body  in  which  these 
things  were  done?'  I  answer,  Theae  words  of  St  Paul  may  be  undei> 
stood  of  another  material  substance  than  that  body  in  which  these  things 
were  done,  because  your  lordship  teaches  me,  and  givea  me  a  strong 
reason  so  to  understand  them.  Your  lordship  says,^  '  That  you  do  not 
say  the  same  particles  of  matter  which  the  sinner  had  at  the  very  time 
of  the  commission  of  his  sins,  shall  be  raised  at  the  last  day.'  And  your 
lordship  gives  this  reason  for  it;§  'For  then  a  long  sinner  must  have 
a  vast  body,  considering  the  continued  spending  of  particles  by  per> 
spiration.'  Now,  my  lord,  if  Uie  apostle's  words,  as  your  lordship  would 
argue,   cannot  be  understood  of  any  other  material  substance  but  U»| 

•  2  Cor.  v.  10.        t  Second  Answer.        X  Ibif .        i  lUl 
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boay  in  which  these  thtnfrt  were  done :  and  no  body,  upon  the  removal 
or  change  of  some  of  the  particles  that  at  any  time  make  it  up^  is  the 
same  material  substance,  or  the  same  body,  it  will,  I  think,  thence 
follow  that  either  the  sinner  roust  have  all  Uie  same  individual  particles 
ritally  united  to  his  soul  when  he  is  raised,  that  he  had  vitally  united 
to  his  soul  when  he  sinned ;  or  else  St  PauFs  words  here  cannot  be 
understood  to  mean  the  same  body  in  which  the  things  were  done.  For 
if  there  were  other  particles  of  matter  in  the  body,  wherein  the  things 
were  done,  than  in  that  which  is  raised,  that  which  is  raised  cannot  be 
the  same  body  in  which  they  were  done ;  unless  that  alone,  which  has 
just  all  the  same  individual  particles,  when  any  agtion  is  done^  being 
the  same  body  wherein  it  was  done,  that  abo,  which  has  not  the  same 
individual  particles  wherein  that  action  was  done,  can  be  the  same  body 
wherein  it  was  done ;  which  is,  in  effect,  to  make  the  same  body  some- 
tiroes  to  he  the  same,  and  sometimes  not  the  same. 

**  Your  lordship  thinks  it  suffices  to  make  the  same  body  to  have  not 
ail,  but  no  other  particles  of  matter,  but  such  as  were  some  time  or  other 
▼itally  united  to  ike  soul  before ;  but  such  a  body  made  up  of  part  of 
tlie  particles  some  time  or  other  vitally  united  to  the  soul,  is  no  more 
the  same  body,  wherein  the  actions  were  done  in  the  distant  parts  of  the 
long  sinner's  life,  than  that  is  the  same  body  in  which  a  quarter,  or  half^ 
or  three  quarters  of  the  same  particles,  that  made  it  up,  are  wanting. 
For  example:  A  sinner  has  acted  here  in  his  body  a  hundred  years ;  he 
is  raised  at  the  last  day,  but  with  what  body?  The  same,  says  your 
lordship,  that  he  acted  in ;  because  St  Paul  says,  he  must  receive  the 
things  done  in  his  body.  What>  therefore,  must  his  body  at  the  resur: 
FBction  consist  of?  Must  it  consist  of  all  the  particles  of  matter  that 
have  ever  been  vitally  united  to  his  soul?  For  they,  in  succession,  have 
all  of  them  made  up  his  body,  wherein  he  did  these  things :  *  No,*  says 
your  lordship,*  *  that  would  make  his  body  too  vast ;  it  suffices  to  make 
the  same  body  in  which  the  things  were  done,  that  it  consists  of  some  of 
the  particles  and  no  other,  but  such  as  were,  some  time  during  his  life, 
vitally  united  to  his  souL*  But,  according  to  this  account,  his  body  at 
the  resurrection  being,  as  your  lordship  seems  to  limit  it,  near  the  same 
sixe  it  was  in  some  part  of  his  life ;  it  will  be  no  more  the  same  body  in 
which  the  things  were  done  in  the  distant  parts  of  his  life,  than  that  is 
the  same  body  m  which  hal^  or  three  quarters,  or  more,  of  the  individual 
matter  that  then  made  it  up,  is  now  wanting.  For  example,  let  his 
boflv  at  fifty  ytsars  old,  oonsut  of  a  million  of  parts ;  five  hundred  thou- 
sand at  least  of  those  parts  will  be  different  from  tiios^  which  made  up 
hb  body  at  ten  years,  and  at  a  hundred.  So  that  to  Ua*:  the  numerical 
particles  that  made  up  his  body  at  fifty,  or  any  other  season  of  his  life, 
or  to  gather  them  promiscuously  out  of  those  which  at  difierent  times 
have  successively  been  vitally  united  to  his  soul,  they  will  no  more 
raake  the  same  body,  which  was  his,  wherein  some  of  his  actions  were 
dor<».  than  Uiat  is  the  same  body,  which  has  but  half  the  sante 
partMsles :  and  yet  all  your  lordship's  argument  here  for  the  same 
hodw  is,  because  St  Paul  says,  it  munt  be  his  body  in  which  these  things 
done ;  which  it  could  not  l>e  if  any  other  substance  were  joined  tc 
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Hf  i,e.   if  any  other  particles  of  matter  mad€  up  the  hodj,  which  wefi 
Dot  vitally  united  to  the  soul  when  the  action  wan  done. 

"Again,  your  lordship,  says:*  *Th>it  you  do  not  nay  the  same  indi- 
vidual particles  [shall  make  up  the  body  at  the  resurrection]  which  wen 
united  at  the  point  of  death,  for  there  must  be  a  great  alteration  in  them 
in  a  lingering  disease^  as  if  a  fat  man  &lls  into  a  consumption.'  Because^ 
it  is  likely,  your  lordship  thinks,  these  particles  of  a  decrepit,  wasted, 
withered  body,  would  be  too  few,  or  unfit  to  make  such  a  plump,  strong, 
vigorous,  weU- sized  body,  as  it  has  pleased  your  lordship  to  proportion 
out  in  your  thoughts  to  men,  at  the  resurrection ;  and,  therefore,  some 
small  portion  of  the  particles  formerly  united  vitally  to  that  man's  soul, 
■hall  be  reassumed  to  make  up  his  body  to  the  bulk  your  lordship  judges 
convenient ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  Uiem  shall  be  left  oat,  to  avoid  the 
making  his  body  more  vast  than  your  lordship  thinks  will  be  fit,  •• 
appears  by  these,  your  lordship's  words  immediately  following,  viz. :  f 
'  jjiat  you  do  not  say  the  same  particles  the  sinner  had  at  the  very  time 
of  the  commission  of  his  sins ;  for  then  a  long  sinner  mutt  have  a  vagi 
body.' 

"But  then,  pray,  my  lord,  what  must  an  embryo  do,  who^  dying 
within  a  few  hours  after  his  body  was  vitally  nnited  to  his  soul,  haa  no 
particles  of  matter  which  were  formerly  vttaPy  united  to  it,  to  make  up 
his  body  of  that  size  and  proportion,  which  your  lordship  seems  to  require 
in  bodies  at  the  resurrection?  Or,  must  we  believe  he  shall  remain 
content  with  that  small  pittance  of  matter,  and  that  yet  imperfbct  body 
to  eternity,  because  it  is  an  article  of  faith  to  believe  the  resurrection 
of  the  very  same  body,  i.  e.,  made  up  of  only  such  particles  as  have  been 
vitally  united  to  the  soul?  For  if  it  be  so,  as  your  lordship  Bays,^  'That 
life  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body,'  it  will  follow,  that  the 
body  of  an  embiyo,  dying  in  the  womb,  may  be  very  little,  not  the 
thousandth  part  of  any  orrUnary  man.  For  since,  from  the  first  concep- 
tion and  beginning  of  formation  it  has  life,  and  '  life  is  the  result  of  the 
union  of  the  soul  with  the  body ; '  an  embryo  that  shall  die  either  by  the 
untimely  death  of  the  mother,  or  by  any  other  accident,  presently  after 
it  has  life,  must,  according  to  your  lordship*  s  doctrine,  remain  a  man, 
not  an  inch  long,  to  eternity;  because  there  are  not  particles  of  matter 
formerly  united  to  his  soul,  to  make  him  larger,  and  no  other  can  be 
made  use  of  to  that  purpose :  thouffh  what  greater  conffruity  the  soul 
hath  with  any  particles  of  matter  which  were  once  vitaUy  united  to  it» 
but  are  now  so  no  longer,  than  it  hath  with  particles  of  matter  which 
it  was  never  united  to,  would  be  hard  to  determine,  if  that  iboukl  be 
demanded. 

**  By  thete^  and  not  a  few  other  the  like  consequences,  one  may  see 
what  service  they  do  to  religion  and  the  Christian  doctrine,  who  raise 
questions,  and  make  articles  of  fiiith,  about  the  resurrection  of  the  same 
body,  where  the  Scripture  says  nothing  of  the  same  body ;  or,  if  it  does, 
it  is  with  no  small  reprimand  §  to  those  who  make  such  an  inquiiy,  '  But 
■ome  man  will  say.  How  are  the  dead  raised  up?  and  with  what  body 
do  they  come!  Thoti  fool,  that  which  thou  sowest,  is  not  quickened, 
•soept  it  die.    And  that  which  thou  sowest^  Uioa  sowest  not  that  booy 
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fhit  than  bfl^  Irat  b&re  grain ;  it  maj  ohanoe  tf  wheat,  or  ■ome  otbof 
grain.  But  God  giveth  it  a  I'xij,  as  H  hath  pleased  him.'  Words,  1 
should  think,  sufficient  to  deter  us  from  determining  anything  for  oi 
against  the  same  body's  being  raised  at  the  Ust  day.  It  suffices,  thai 
all  the  dead  shall  be  rMsed,  and  every  one  appear  and  answer  for  the 
thfnffs  done  in  this  Hfe,  and  receive  according  to  the  things  he  hath  done 
in  his  body,  whether  good  or  bad.  He  that  believes  this,  and  has  said 
nothing  inconsistent  herewith,  I  presume  may,  and  must  be  acquitted 
from  being  guilty  of  anything  inconsistent  wiUk  the  aiiide  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead. 

"  But  your  lordship^  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body 
to  be  an  article  of  faith,  further  asks,*  *  How  could  it  be  said,  if  any 
other  substance  be  joined  to  the  soul  at  the  resurrection,  as  its  body, 
that  they  were  the  things  done  in  or  by  the  body? '  Answer.  Just  as  it 
may  be  said  of  a  man  at  a  hundred  years  old,  that  hath  then  another 
substance  joined  to  his  soul,  than  he  had  at  twenty ;  that  the  murder  or 
diunkenness  he  was  guilty  of  at  twenty,  were  things  done  in  the  body: 
bow  '  by  the  body,'  comes  in  here  I  do  not  see. 

"  Your  lordship  adds,  '  and  St.  Paul's  dispute  about  the  numner  of 
raising  the  body,  might  soon  have  ended,  if  there  were  no  :.eoessity  ot 
the  same  body.*  Answer.  When  I  understand  what  argument  Uiere  is 
in  these  words  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  without  the 
mixture  of  one  new  atom  of  matter,  I  shall  know  what  to  say  to  it  In 
the  meantime,  this  I  understand,  that  St.  Paul  would  have  put  as  short 
an  end  to  all  disputes  about  this  matter,  if  he  had  said,  that  Uiere  was  a 
necessity  of  the  same  body,  or  that  it  should  be  the  same  body. 

*' The  next  text  t>f  Scripture  you  bring  for  the  same  body  is,t  'If 
there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is  not  Christ  nused.'  From 
whic^  your  lordship  argues,^  'It  seems,  then,  other  bodies  are  to  be 
raised  as  his  was.'  I  grant  other  dead,  as  certainly  raised  as  Ghrist 
was ;  for  else  his  resurrection  would  be  of  no  use  to  mankind.  But  I 
do  not  see  how  it  follows,  that  they  shall  be  raised  with  the  same  body, 
as  Christ  was  raised  with  the  same  body  as  your  lordship  infers,  in  these 
words  annexed:  'And  can  there  be  any  aoubt»  whether  his  body  was 
the  same  material  substance  which  was  united  to  his  soul  before?  I 
answer.  None  at  all ;  nor  that  it  had  just  the  same  distinguishing  linea- 
ments and  marks,  yea,  and  the  same  wounds,  that  it  had  at  the  time  ot 
his  death.  If,  therefore^  your  lordship  will  argue  from  other  bodies  being 
raised  as  his  was.  That  they  must  keep  proportion  with  his  in  sameness ; 
then  we  must  believe  that  every  man  shall  be  raised  with  the  same  linea- 
ments and  other  notes  of  distinction  he  had  at  the  time  of  his  deaths 
evoti  with  his  wounds  yet  opra,  if  he  had  any,  because  our  Saviour  was 
so  raised,  which  seems  to  me  soarody  reoondlable  wiUi  what  year 
lofdship  says,§  of  a  fitt  man  fidHng  into  a  consumption  and  dying. 

"  But  whether  it  wiU  consist  or  not  with  your  lordship's  meaning  in 
that  places  this  to  me  seems  a  conseouence  that  will  need  to  be  better 
proved,  viz..  That  our  bodies  must  be  raised  the  same^  just  as  our 
baviour's  was :  because  St  Paul  says,  'if  there  be  no  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  then  is  not  Christ  risen.'    For  it  may  be  a  good  oonsequenoe^ 

*  Second  Answer,     t  2  Cor.  xv.  16.    t  Second  Answer,     |  Ibid. 
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Christ  is  risen,  and  therefore  there  shnll  be  «  resuneotion  of  the  deftd: 
And  yet  tliis  may  not  be  a  good  consequence,  Jhrist  was  raised  with  tb4 
same  body  he  had  at  his  death,  therefore,  all  men  shall  be  raised  wtb 
the  same  bodies  they  had  at  their  death,  contrary  to  what  your  lordshup 
■ays  concerning  a  fat  man  dying  of  a  consumption.  But  the  caael 
think  far  different  betwixt  our  ^viour  and  those  to  be  nused  at  the 
last  day. 

**  1.  His  body  saw  not  corruption,  and,  therefore,  to  u^ve  him  an- 
other body,  new  moulded,  mixed  wiUi  other  particles,  which  were  not 
contained  in  it,  as  it  lay  in  the  grave,  whole  and  entire  as  it  was  laid 
there,  had  been  to  destroy  his  bod^  to  frame  him  a  new  one,  without 
any  need.  But  ^y,  with  the  remaming  particles  of  a  man's  body,  long 
since  dissolved  and  moulded  into  dust,  and  atoms,  (whereof  possibly,  a 
great  part  may  have  undergone  variety  of  changes,  and  entered  into 
other  concretions;  even  in  the  bodies  of  other  men.)  other  new  particles 
of  matter  mixed  with  them,  may  not  serve  to  make  his  body  again,  m 
well  as  the  mixture  of  new  and  different  particles  of  matter  with  the 
old,  did  in  the  compass  of  his  life  make  his  body,  I  think  no  reaM>n  cat. 
be  given. 

**  This  may  serve  to  show,  why,  though  tLe  materials  of  our  Saviour's 
body  were  not  changed  at  his  resurrection ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but 
that  the  body  of  a  man  dead  and  rotten  in  \d^  grave,  or  burnt,  may,  at 
the  last  day  have  several  new  particles  in  it,  and  that  without  any  in- 
oonvenience:  since  whatever  matter  is  vitally  united  to  his  soul,  is  his 
body,  as  much  as  is  that  which  was  united  with  it  when  he  was  bom,  or 
in  any  other  part  of  his  life. 

"  2.  In  the  next  place,  the  size,  shape,  f  gure,  and  lineaments  of  our 
Saviour's  body,  even  to  his  wounds,  into  which  doubting  Thomas  put 
his  fingers,  and  his  hand,  were  to  be  kept  in  the  raised  body  of  our 
Saviour,  the  same  they  were  at  his  death,  to  be  a  conviction  to  his 
disciplds,  to  whom  he  showed  himself,  and  who  were  to  be  witnesses  of 
his  resurrection,  that  their  Master,  the  very  same  man,  was  crucified, 
dead,  and  buried,  and  raised  again ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  handled  by 
them,  and  eat  before  them,  after  he  was  risen,  to  give  them  in  all  points 
full  satisfiUJtion  that  it  was  really  he,  the  same  and  not  another,  not  a 
spectre,  or  apparition  of  him ;  though  I  do  not  think  vour  lordship  will 
thence  argue,  that,  because  others  are  to  be  raised  as  he  was,  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  believe,  that  because  he  eat  after  his  resurrection, 
others,  at  the  last  day,  shall  eat  and  drink  after  they  are  raised  from  the 
dead  ;  which  seems  to  me  as  good  an  argument,  as,  becauso  his  undi»> 
solved  body  wafs  nus^  out  of  the  grave,  just  as  it  there  lay  entire,  with* 
out  the  mixture  of  any  new  particles;  therefore,  the  corrupted  and 
oouBumed  bodies  of  the  dead  at  the  resurrection,  shall  be  new  framed 
only  out  of  those  scattered  particles  which  were  once  vitally  united  tu 
theit  souls,  without  the  least  mixture  of  any  one  siugle  atom  of  new 
matter.  But  at  the  last  day  when  all  men  are  nused,  there  will  be  nu 
need  to  be  assured  of  any  one  particular  man's  resurrection.  It  is  enough 
'that  every  one  shall  appear  before  the  judgroent*seat  of  Christ,  to  receive 
caocording  to  what  he  had  done  in  his  former  life ;  but  in  what  sort  <*f 
body  he  shall  appear,  or  of  what  particles  made  up,  the  Scripture  bavuig 
tald  nothing,  but  that  it  shall  be  a  ^Mritual  body  raised  in  ino.^  ttptioc^ 
tt  itbJt  fiirme  to  deterrmna 
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"Your  lordship  asks,*  'Were  they  (who  saw  our  SAvioor  after  his 
resnrrection)  wituesset  only  of  some  material  subBtance  then  united  to 
Lis  soult*  In  answer,  I  b^  your  lordship  to  consider,  whether  you  Bup> 
poae  our  Saviour  was  to  be  known  to  be  the  same  man  (to  the  witnesses 
that  were  to  see  him,  and  testify  his  resurrection)  by  his  soul,  that  could 
neith^  be  seen  or  known  to  be  the  same :  or  by  his  body,  that  could 
he  seen,  and  by  the  discernible  structure  and  marks  of  it.  be  known  to 
be  the  same?  When  your  lordship  has  resolved  that,  all  that  you  say 
in  that  page  will  answer  itselC  But  because  one  man  cannot  know 
another  to  be  the  same,  but  by  the  outward  visible  lineaments,  and  sen- 
sible marks  he  has  been  wont  to  be  known  aiid  distinguished  by,  will 
your  lordship,  therefore,  aigue  that  the  Great  Judge,  at  the  last  day« 
who  gives  to  each  man  whom  he  raises  his  new  bodv,  shall  not  be  able 
to  know  who  is  who,  unless  he  gives  to  every  ocjc  of  them  a  body,  just 
of  the  same  figure,  size,  and  features,  and  made  up  of  the  very  same 
individual  particles  he  had  in  his  former  life?  Whether  such  a  way  of 
aiding  for  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  to  be  an  article  of  fiiith, 
contributes  much  to  the  strengthening  the  credibility  of  the  article  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  I  shall  leave  to  the  judgment  of  others. 

"  Further,  for  the  proving  the  resurrection  of  ihe  same  body,  to  be 
an  article  of  ^th,  your  lordBhip  says,f  '  But  the  apostle  insists  upon 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  not  merely  as  an  argument  of  the  possibility 
of  oursy  but  of  the  certainty  of  it,^  because  he  rose  as  the  first-fruits: 
Christ  the  first-fruits,  afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming.- 
Answer.  No  doubt  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  a  proof  of  tho  certainty 
of  our  resurrection.  But  is  it  therefore  a  proof  of  tho  resurrection  oif 
the  same  body  consisting  of  the  same  individual  pai  tides,  which  con- 
curred to  the  making  up  of  our  body  here,  without  the  mixture  of  any 
other  particle  of  matter?     I  confess  I  see  no  such  consequence. 

"  Bat  your  lordship  goes  on :  §  *  St.  Paul  was  aware  of  the  objections 
in  men's  minds  about  the  resurrecticm  of  the  same  body ;  and  it  is  of 
great  consequence  as  to  this  article,  to  show  upon  what  grounds  he  pro- 
ceeds: *  But  some  men  will  say,  how  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with 
what  body  do  they  come?'  First,  he  shows,  that  the  seminal  puis  of 
plants  are  wonderfully  improved  by  the  ordinary  providence  of  Gkxi,  in  the 
manner  of  their  vegetation.'  Answer.  I  do  not  perfectly  undwstand, 
what  it  is  '  for  the  seminal  parts  of  plants  to  be  wonderfiilly  improved 
by  the  ordinaiy  providence  of  Qod,  in  the  manner  of  their  vegetation ; ' 
or  else^  perhaps,  I  should  better  see  how  this  here  tends  to  the  proof  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  same  body  in  your  lordship's  sense. 

*'It  continues,  II  'They  sow  bare  grain  of  wheat,  or  of  some  other 
grain,  but  God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to  every 
seed  his  own  bmly.  Here,'  says  your  lordship  'is  an  identity  of  the 
material  substance  supposed.'  It  may  be  so.  but  to  me  a  diversity  of 
the  material  substance,  i,  e.,  of  the  component  particles,  is  here  supposed, 
or  in  direct  words  said.  For  the  words  of  St.  Paul  taken  altogether 
run  thus:^  'That  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that 
shall  be,  but  bare  grain : '  and  so  on,  as  your  lordship  has  set  down  ii» 
the  reznainder  of  them.    From  which  words  cf  St  Paa]»  the  natural 
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lUgcuMOt  leeiiis  lo  me  to  stand  thuB :  If  the  body  that  U  pat  iu  the 
earth  in  sowing,  is  not  that  body  which  shall  be,  then  the  body  thai  k 
put  in  Uie  grare,  is  not  that,  ».  e.,  the  same  body  that  shall  be. 

''But  your  lordship  proves  it  to  be  the  same  body,  by  these  three 
Greek  words  of  the  teik,  rd  Uiov  euuOf  which  Tour  lordship  interprets 
tiius:*  'that  proper  body  which  belongs  to  it.  Answer.  Indeed  by 
those  Greek  words,  ri  tiwp  vAfut,  whether  our  translators  have  right^ 
rendered  them  'his  own  body,'  or  your  lordshin  more  rightly,  'that 
proper  body  which  belongs  to  it,'  I  formeriy  unaentood  no  more  \m% 
tills,  that  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  other  ^^rain  from  seed,  God  con- 
tinued eveiy  species  distinct ;  so  that  from  grams  of  wheat  sown,  roo^ 
stalk,  blade,  ear,  grains  of  wheat  were  produced,  and  not  those  of  barley, 
'ind  so  of  the  rest,  which  I  took  to  be  the  meaning  o^  to  every  seed  his 
own  body.  '  No,'  says  your  lordship,  '  Uiese  words  prove,  that  to  every 
plant  of  wheat,  and  to  eveiy  grain  of  wheat  produced  In  it,  is  given 
the  proiier  body  that  belongs  to  it,  which  is  the  same  body  with  the 
grain  that  was  sown.'  Answer.  Tins  I  confess,  I  do  not  understand ; 
because  I  do  not  understand  how  one  individual  grain  can  be  the  same 
with  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundrsd  individual  grains  ;  for  such  sometinies  is 
the  inorease. 

"But  your  lordship  proves  it.  'For,'  says  your  lordship, f  '^very 
seed  having  that  body  in  little,  which  is  afterwards  so  much  enlarged ; 
and  in  grain,  the  seed  is  corrupted  before  its  germination ;  but  it  hath 
its  proper  oiganical  parts,  which  make  it  the  same  body  with  that  which 
it  grows  up  to.  For,  altiiough  grain  be  not  divided  into  lobes,  as  other 
se^  are,  yet  it  hath  been  found,  by  the  most  accorato  observations, 
that  upon  separating  the  membranes,  these  seminal  parts  are  discerned 
in  them ;  which  afterwards  grow  up  to  that  body  which  we  caU  com.* 
In  which  words  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  your  lordship  supposes  that 
a  body  may  be  enlari^  by  the  addition  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  tiroes 
as  much  in  bulk  as  its  own  matter,  and  yet  continue  the  same  body ; 
which  I  confess  I  cannot  understand. 

"  But,  in  the  next  places  if  that  could  be  so,  and  that  the  plant  in  its 
full  ffruwth  at  harvest,  increased  by  a  thousand  or  million  of  times  as 
much  new  matter  added  to  it,  as  it  had  when  it  lay  a  little  concealed  in 
the  grain  that  was  sown,  was  the  very  same  body ;  yet  I  do  not  think 
that  your  lordship  will  say  that  every  minute,  insensible,  and  incon- 
ceivably small  grain  of  the  hundred  grains,  contained  in  that  little 
organized  seminal  plant,  is  every  one  of  them  the  very  same  with  that 
grain  which  contains  Uiat  whole  little  seminal  plant,  and  ail  those  in- 
visible grains  in  it  For,  then,  it  will  follow,  that  one  grain  is  the  same 
with  a  himdred,  and  a  hundred  distinct  grains  the  same  with  one ; 
which  I  shall  be  able  to  assent  to,  when  I  can  conceive^  that  all  the 
wheat  in  the  world  is  but  one  g^rain. 

' '  For  I  beseech  you,  my  lora,  consider  what  it  is  St.  Paul  here  speaks 
of:  it  is  plain  he  speaks  of  that  which  is  sown  and  dies,  i.  t^  the  grain 
that  the  husbandman  takes  out  of  his  bam  to  sow  in  his  field,  and  of 
this  grain  St  Paul  says,  '  that  it  is  not  that  body  that  shall  be.'  These 
twov  vis.»  '  that  which  is  sown,  and  that  body  that  shall  be,*  ars  all  tks 
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V>di«t  thai  St  Paal  hfre  speaks  of^  to  represent  the  agreement  or  dif' 
fierence  of  men's  bodies  after  the  resurrection,  with  thuee  they  had  beforo 
they  died.  Now,  I  crave  leave  to  ask  your  lordship,  which  of  these  two 
is  that  little  inrisible  seminal  plant  which  your  lordship  here  speaks  of? 
Does  your  lordship  mean  by  it  the  grain  tnat  is  sown?  But  that  is  not 
what  St  PauI  speaks  of;  he  could  not  mean  this  embryonated  little 
plant,  for  he  could  not  denote  it  by  these  words,  'that  which  thou 
mwest,'  for  that,  he  says,  must  die:  but  this  little  embryonated  plant, 
contained  in  the  seed  that  is  sown,  dies  not:  or  does  your  lordship 
mean  by  it  'the  body  that  shall  be?'  But  neither  by  these  words, 
*the  body  that  shall  be,'  can  St  Paul  be  supposed  to  denote  this  insen- 
Btble  little  embryonated  plant;  for  that  is  alr^idy  in  being,  contained  in 
the  seed  that  is  sown,  and  therefore^  could  not  be  spoken  of  imder  the 
oame  of  '  the  body  that  shall  be.'  And,  therefore,  I  confess  I  cannot  see 
of  what  use  it  is  to  your  lordship  to  introduce  here  this  third  body, 
which  Bt  Paul  mentions  not  &i>a  to  make  that  the  same^  or  not  the 
same,  with  any  other,  when  those  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  are^  as  I 
humbly  conceive,  these  two  visible  sensible  bodies,  the  grain  sown,  and 
the  oom  grown  up  to  ear:  with  neither  of  which  this  insensible  embryo- 
nated pUoit  can  be  the  same  body,  unless  an  insensible  body  can  be  the 
WMine  body  with  a  sensible  body,  and  a  little  body  can  be  the  same  body 
with  one  ten  thousand,  or  a  hundred  thousand  times  as  big  as  itseli. 
So  that  yet  I  confess,  I  see  not  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body 
proved,  from  these  words  of  St.  Paul,  to  be  an  article  of  faith. 

"  Tour  lordship  goes  on*:  *  '  St  Paul  indeed  saith,  '  That  we  sow  not 
that  body  that  snMl  be;'  but  he  speaks  not  of  the  identity,  but  the 
perfection  of  it  Here  my  understanding  fails  me  again:  for  I  cannot 
understand  St  Paul  to  say.  That  the  same  identical  sensible  grain  of 
wheat  which  was  sown  at  seed'time,  is  the  very  same  with  every  grain  of 
wheat  in  the  ear  at  harvest  that  sprang  from  it :  yet  so  I  must  under- 
stand it  to  make  it  prove  that  the  same  sensible  body  that  is  laid  in  the 
graven  shall  be  the  very  same  with  that  which  shall  be  raised  at  the 
resurrection.  For  I  do  not  know  of  any  seminal  body  in  little,  con- 
tamed  in  the  dead  carcass  of  any  man  or  woman,  which,  as  your  lordship 
says,  in  seeds,  having  its  proper  oi^ganical  parts,  shall  afterwards  be 
enlarged,  and  at  the  resurrection  grow  up  into  the  same  man.  For  I 
never  thought  of  any  seed  or  seminal  parts,  either  of  plant  or  animal, 
*  so  wonderfully  improved  by  the  providence  of  God,'  whereby  the  same 
plant  or  animal  should  beget  itself;  nor  ever  heard  that  it  was  by 
Divine  Providence  designed  to  produce  the  same  individual,  but  for  tlie 
pvYxiudng  of  future  and  distinct  individuals,  for  the  continuation  of  the 
same  species. 

'*  Tour  lordship's  next  words  are,t  *  And  although  there  be  such  a 
diflerenoe  from  the  grain  itself,  when  it  comes  up  to  be  perfect  com,  with 
root  stalk,  blade,  and  ear,  that  it  may  be  said  to  outward  appearance 
not  to  be  the  same  body ;  yet  with  regard  to  the  seminal  and  organical 
parts,  it  is  as  much  the  same^  as  a  man  grown  up  is  the  same  with  the 
wabryo  in  the  womb.'  Answer.  It  does  not  appear,  by  anything  I 
can  find  in  the  text,  that  8t  Paul  here  compaied  the  body  producet^ 
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mtb  the  Bemmal  and  organical  parts  contained  in  tbe  gnAn  it  tlHUiig 
from,  but  with  the  whole  senflible  gnun  that  was  sown.  Microeco|N« 
bad  not  then  discovered  the  little  embryo  plant  in  tbe  seed:  and  sup- 
)>08ing  it  should  have  been  revealed  to  St.  Paul,  (though  in  the  Scrip- 
ture we  find  little  revelation  of  natural  philosophy,)  yet  an  amunent 
taken  from  a  thing  perfectly  unknown  to  the  Corinthians,  whom  h« 
wrote  to,  could  be  of  no  manner  of  use  to  tiiem :  nor  serve  at  all 
either  to  instruct  or  convince  them.  But  granting  that  those  St.  Paul 
wrote  to,  knew  it  as  well  as  Mr.  Lewenhoek ;  yet  your  lordship  thereby 
proves  not  the  raising  of  the  same  body :  your  lordship  says :  '  It  is  as 
much  the  same'  (I  crave  leave  to  add  body)  *  as  a  man  grown  up  is  tbe 
Same'  (same  what,  I  beseech  your  lordship?)  'with  the  embryo  in  tbe 
womb.*  For  that  the  body  of  the  embryo  in  the  womb,  and  body  of 
the  man  grown  up,  is  the  same  body,  I  think  no  one  will  say ;  unlesi 
he  can  persuade  himself,  that  a  body  that  is  not  the  hundredth  part  of 
another,  is  tbe  same  with  that  other;  which  I  think  no  one  will  do 
till,  having  renounced  this  dangerous  way  by  ideas  of  thinking  and 
reasoning,  he  has  learned  to  say,  that  a  part  and  the  whole  are  tbe 
same. 

"  Tour  lordship  goes  on:*  'And  although  many  arguments  may  be 
Used  to  prove  that  a  num  is  not  the  same,  because  life,  which  depends 
upon  the  course  of  the  blood  and  the  manner  of  respiration  and  nutrition, 
is  so  different  in  both  states :  yet  that  man  would  be  thought  ridiculon% 
that  should  seriously  affirm,  that  it  was  not  the  same  man.*  And  yoor 
lordAhip  says,  *  I  grant,  that  tbe  variation  of  great  particles  of  matter 
in  plants,  alters  not  the  identity:  and  that  the  organization  of  the  parte 
in  one  coherent  body,  partaking  of  one  common  iSe,  makes  the  identity 
of  a  plant'  Answer.  My  lora,  I  think  the  question  is  not  about  tbe 
same  man,  but  the  same  body.  For,  though  I  do  say,t  (somewhat 
differently  from  what  your  lordship  sets  down  as  my  words  here,)  'Iliai 
that  which  has  such  an  organization,  as  is  fit  to  receive  and  distribute 
nourishment,  so  as  to  continue  and  frame  the  wood,  bark,  and  leaves, 
&c,  of  a  plant  in  which  consists  the  vegetable  life,  continues  to  be  the 
same  plant,  as  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  same  life,  though  tliat  life  be 
communicated  to  new  particles  of  matter,  vitally  united  to  the  living 
plant : '  yet,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  anywhere  say,  '  That  a  plants 
which  was  once  no  larger  than  an  oaten  straw,  and  afterwards  grows 
to  be  above  a  fathom  about,  is  the  same  body,  though  it  be  s^  the 
Same  plant.' 

"The  well-known  tree  in  Epping  Forest,  called  the  King's  Oak, 
which,  from  not  weighing  an  ounce  at  first,  grew  to  have  many  tons  o{ 
timber  in  it,  was  all  along  the  same  oak,  the  venr  same  plant;  but  no- 
body, 1  think,  will  say  that  it  was  the  same  bochr,  when  it  weighed  a 
ton,  as  it  was  when  it  weighed  but  an  ounce ;  unless  he  has  a  mind  to 
signalize  himself  by  saying.  That  that  is  the  same  body  which  has  a 
thousand  particles  of  different  matter  in  it,  for  one  particle  that  is  the 
same;  v/hich  is  no  better  than  to  say.  That  a  thousand  different  partidei 
are  but  one  and  the  same  *)article,  and  one  and  the  same  particle  is  a 
Uiousand  different  particles ;  a  thousand  times  a  greater  absurdity,  thao 
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to  lay  half  ]b  the  wkole.  oi  the  whole  is  the  same  with  the  half;  which 
will  be  improved  ten  thousand  times  yet  further,  if  a  man  shall  say,  (as 
jour  lordship  seems  *a  me  to  ai^ue  here,)  that  that  g^roat  oak  is  the 
▼ery  same  body  with  the  aoom  it  sprang  from,  because  there  was  m 
that  aoom  an  oak  in  little,  which  was  afterwards  (as  your  lordship  ex- 
presses  it)  so  much  enlai^ged  as  to  make  that  migh^  tree.  For  this 
embryo,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  or  oak  in  little^  being  not  the  hundiedth, 
or  perhaps,  the  thousandth  part  of  the  acorn,  and  the  acorn  bemg  not 
the  thousandth  part  of  the  grown  oak,  it  will  be  very  extraordinary  to 
pvove  the  acorn  and  the  grown  oak  to  be  the  same  body,  by  a  way 
wherein  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  above  one  particle  of  a  hundred 
thousand,  or  a  million,  is  the  same  in  the  one  body  that  it  was  in  the 
other.  From  which  way  of  reasoning  it  will  follow,  that  a  nurse  and 
her  sucking  child  have  tiie  same  body ;  and  be  past  doubt,  that  a  moihei 
and  her  infant  have  the  same  body.  But  this  is  a  way  of  certainty, 
found  out  to  establish  the  articles  of  faith,  and  to  overturn  the  new 
Kethod  of  certainty  that  your  lordship  says  I  have  started,  which  n 
apt  to  leave  men's  minds  more  doubtful  than  before. 

*'  And  now  I  c'osire  your  lordship  to  consider  of  what  use  it  is  to  you« 
in  the  present  case,  to  quote  out  oi  my  Eesay  ^ese  words :  '  That  par- 
takinff  of  one  common  life,  makes  the  identity  of  a  plant ;  *  since  the 
question  is  not  about  the  identity  of  a  plant,  but  about  the  identity  of  a 
body.  It  being  a  very  different  thing  to  be  the  same  plant,  and  to  be 
the  same  body.  For  that  which  makes  the  same  plant  does  not  make 
the  same  body ;  the  one  being  the  partaking  in  the  same  continued  vege- 
table life ;  the  other,  the  consisting  of  the  same  numerical  particles  of 
matter.  And,  therefore,  your  lordwip*s  inference  from  my  words  above 
quoted,  in  these  which  you  subjoin,*  seems  to  me  a  very  strange  one, 
via.,  'So  that  in  things  capable  of  any  sort  of  life,  the  identity  is  con- 
■istent  with  a  continueid  succession  of  parts:  and  so  the  wheat  grown 
np  is  the  same  body  with  the  grain  that  was  sown.'  For  I  believe,  if 
my  words,  from  which  you  infer,  '  and  so  the  wheat  grown  up  is  the 
Mtfne  body  with  the  grain  that  was  sown,'  were  put  into  a  syUogism, 
this  would  hardly  be  brought  to  be  the  conclusion. 

*^*  But  your  lordship  goes  on  with  consequence  upon  consequence^ 
though  I  have  not  eyes  acute  enough  everywhere  to  see  the  connexion, 
till  you  bring  it  to  the  resurrectitm  of  the  same  body.  The  connexion 
of  your  lordiSiip's  words  t  is  as  foUoweth :  '  And  thus  the  alteration  of 
the  parts  of  the  body  at  the  resurrection,  is  consistent  with  its  identity, 
if  its  organiiation  and  life  be  the  same;  and  this  is  a  real  identity  oif 
the  body,  which  depends  not  upon  consciousness.  From  whence  it 
foUowB,  that  to  make  the  same  body,  no  more  is  required,  but  restoring 
life  to  the  organiied  parts  of  it.'  If  the  question  were  about  raisinff  the 
tame  plant,  I  do  not  say  but  there  might  be  some  appearance  for  nuudng 
such  an  inference  from  my  words  as  this,  '  Whence  it  follows,  that  to 
make  the  same  plant,  no  more  is  required  but  to  restore  life  to  the 
organised  parts  of  it.'  But  this  deduction,  wherein  from  those  words 
of  mine,  that  apeak  only  of  the  identitjr  of  a  plant,  your  lordihip 
iafen^  there  is  no  more  requiied  to  make  the  same  body,   than  to 
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make  the  tamf  pUnt^  being  too  subtle  for  me^  I  leaire  to  my  ntJer  to 
find  out. 

**  Your  lordship  goes  on  and  sayi^*  'Tbalt  I  grant  likewise,  that  the 
identity  of  the  same  man  consists  in  a  participation  of  the  same  cod- 
tinned  Hfe^  by  constantly  fleeting  paitides  of  matter  in  snocesrion, 
vitally  united  to  the  same  organittd  body.'  Answer.  I  speak  in  these 
words  of  the  identity  of  the  same  man,  and  your  lordship  thence  nmndly 
concludes;  <so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  oi  ihe  sameness  of  the  body.' 
But  your  lordship  knows»  that  I  do  not  take  these  two  sounds^  man  and 
body,  to  stand  for  the  same  thinff ;  nor  the  identic  of  the  man  to  be  the 
same  with  the  identity  of  the  body. 

**  But  let  us  read  out  your  lordship's  wards.f  '  So  that  there  n 
no  difficult  as  to  the  sameness  of  the  body,  if  life  were  continued:  and 
ii^  by  Divine  Power,  life  be  restored  to  that  material  substance^  which 
was  before  united  by  a  reunion  of  the  soul  to  it»  there  is  no  reason  to 
deny  the  identity  of  the  body,  not  from  the  consdousnen  of  the  soul, 
but  from  that  life  whidi  ib  the  rtamlt  of  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body.' 

'*  If  I  understand  your  lordship  ritfht^  you,  in  these  words,  from  the 
passages  above  quoted  out  of  my  bo(»,  aigue^  that  from  those  words  of 
mine  it  will  follow,  *That  it  is  or  may  be  the  same  body  that  is  raised 
at  the  resurrection.'  If  so,  my  lord,  your  lordship  has  then  ptored, 
Hiat  my  book  is  not  inconsistent  with,  but  conformable  to,  this  article 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  whidi  your  lordship  contends  for, 
and  will  have  to  be  an  article  of  fidth :  for  though  I  ao  by  no  means 
deny  that  the  same  bodies  shall  be  raised  at  the  last  dav,  yet  I  see 
nothing  your  lordship  has  said  to  prove  it  to  be  an  article  of  niith. 

**  But  your  lorduiip  ^foes  on  with  your  proofii,  and  says,t  'But  Rt 
Paul  still  supposes,  that  tt  must  be  that  material  substance  to  which  the 
Aoul  was  before  united.  '  For,'  saith  he,  '  it  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is 
raised  in  incumiption :  it  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory:  it  is 
^wn  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power:  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it 
is  raised  a  spiritual  body.  Can  such  a  material  substance,  whidi  was 
never  united  to  the  body,  be  said  to  be  sown  in  corruption,  and  weak- 
ness, and  dishonour  t  either,  therefore^  he  must  speak  of  the  same  body, 
or  hii  meaning  cannot  be  comprehended.'  I  answer,  '  Ckn  such  a  ma- 
terial substance^  which  was  never  laid  in  the  grave,  be  said  to  be  sown?* 
&0.  For  your  lordship  sayi^  §  '  You  do  not  say  the  same  individual 
particles,  which  were  united  at  the  point  of  death,  shall  be  raised  at  the 
last  day ;'  and  no  other  particles  are  laid  in  the  graven  but  sudi  as  are 
united  at  the  point  of  death ;  either,  therefore^  your  lordship  most  speak 
of  another  body,  different  from  that  winch  was  sown,  which  shsil  be 
raised,  or  else  your  meaning,  I  think,  cannot  be  comprehecded. 

**  But  whatever  be  vour  meaning,  your  lordship  proves  «t  to  be  St. 
Paulas  meaning,  that  the  same  body  shall  be  raised,  whidi  was  sown,  in 
these  following  words :  N  '  For  what  does  all  this  relate  to  a  conscious  prin- 
dplet'  Answer.  The  Scripture  beinff  ezpresi,  Ibat  ihe  same  parson 
should  be  raised  and  appear  before  m  judgment  seat  of  ChriHt,  thai 
every  one  may  receive  according  to  what  he  had  done  in  his  body;  it 
was  very  well  suited  to  common  t^^stkumoDM,  (whidi  refined  not  about 

•  Second  Answer.        flbid.        ^lUd.        |IUd.        iJbUL 
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fMtfticlm  that  had  been  THaOy  united  to  the  son],*)  to  speak  of  the  body, 
which  each  one  was  to  have  alter  the  resurrection,  as  he  would  be  apt  to 
•peak  of  it  himselfl  For  it  being  his  body  both  before  and  after  t)ie 
resurrection,  ererj  one  ordinarily  speaks  of  his  body  as  the  same^  thouffb 
in  a  strict  and  philosophical  sense,  as  your  lonlship  speaks,  it  be  not  the 
veiy  same.  Hius  it  is  no  improprie^  of  speech  to  say.  This  body  of 
mine,  which  was  formeriy  strong  and  plumps  is  now  weak  and  wasted, 
though,  in  such  a  sense  as  you  are  speaking  here^  it  be  not  the  same 
body.  Berelatioii  declares  nothing  anywhere  oonoeming  the  same  body, 
in  your  k>nlship*s  sense  of  the  same  body,  which  appears  not  to  have 
been  thought  oifl  The  apostle  directly  proposes  notmng  for  or  against 
the  same  body,  as  necessaiy  to  be  beUeved ;  that  which  he  is  plain  and 
direct  in,  is,  bis  opposing  and  oondemninff  such  curious  questions  about 
the  body,  which  coald  senre  only  to  perplex,  not  to  confirm,  what  was 
material  and  necessaiy  for  them  to  bdieve,  yis.,  a  day  of  judgment  and 
retrttNitiot.  to  men  in  a  future  state ;  and,  therefore^  it  is  no  wonder 
iha\  mcntiomng  theii  bodies,  he  should  use  a  way  of  speaking,  suited 
to  yulgar  notions,  &om  which  it  would  be  hard  positiydy  to  conclude 
anything  for  the  determining  of  this  question  (espeeially  acainst  expres- 
sions in  the  same  discourse  that  plainly  incline  to  the  omer  side)  in  a 
natter  which,  as  it  appears,  the  apostle  thought  not  necessary  to  de- 
termine; and  the  Spirit  of  Qod  thought  not  fit  to  gratify  any  one*ii 
earionty  in. 

"But  your  lordship  says,*  'The  apostle  speaks  plainly  of  that  body 
which  was  once  quickened,  and  afterwards  &lls  to  oorruption,  and  is  to 
be  restored  with  more  noble  qualities.*  I  wish  your  lordship  had  quoted 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  wherem  he  speaks  plainly  of  that  numerical  body 
that  was  once  quickened,  tliey  would  presently  decide  this  ouestion. 
But  your  lordship  proves  it  by  these  following  words  of  St.  Paul :  '  For 
this  corruption  must  put  on  inoomiption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on 
immortality ;'  to  which  your  lordship  adds,  that  *  you  do  not  see  how  he 
oould  more  expressly  affirm  the  identity  of  this  corruptible  body,  with 
that  after  the  resurrection.'  How  expressly  it  is  affirmed  by  the  apostle^ 
shall  be  considered  by  and  by.  In  toe  meantime,  it  is  past  doubt  that 
your  lordship  best  knows  what  you  do  or  do  not  see.  But  this  I  would 
be  bold  to  say,  that  if  St.  Paul  had  anywhere  in  this  chapter  (where 
there  are  so  many  occasions  for  it,  if  it  had  been  necessaiy  to  have  been 
believed,)  but  said  in  express  words,  that  the  same  bodies  should  be 
raised,  every  one  else,  who  thinks  of  it,  will  see  he  had  more  expressly 
affirmed  the  identity  of  the  bodies  which  men  now  have^  with  those  the* 
shall  haye  after  the  resurrection. 

**The  remainder  of  your  lordship's  period  istt  'And  that  without 
any  rmeot  to  the  principle  of  self- consciousness.'  Answer.  Iliese 
words^  I  doubt  not,  have  some  meaning,  but  I  must  own  I  know  not 
what ;  either  towards  the  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  or 
to  show  that  anything  I  have  said  concerning  self-consciousness  is  inoon- 
sistent;  for  I  <u>  not  remember  that  I  have  anywhere  said  that  the 
identity  of  body  consisted  in  self-consciousneRs. 

*   From  your  preceding  words,  your  lordship  concludes  thus :%  'And 

*  Second  Answ«.  t  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 
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■o  if  tbe  Scrit>ttire  be  the  lole  foandation  of  mn  (aiib,  tint  ii  an  ntid» 
of  it.'  My  lord,  to  make  the  ooDclusion  nnquestioiutblfl^  I  homblj  co» 
ceive  the  words  must  run  thuB :  And  so  if  the  Scripture^  and  your  lon^ 
•hip's  interpretation  of  it,  be  the  sole  foundation  of  our  faith,  tbe  r»> 
flurrection  of  the  same  body  b  an  article  of  it.  For,  with  submisaioii, 
your  lordship  has  neither  produced  express  words  of  Scripture  for  it,  nor 
so  proved  that  to  be  the  meaning  (k  any  of  those  wonls  of  Scripture 
which  you  have  produced  for  it,  that  a  man  who  reads  and  sincerely 
endeav«>urB  to  understand  the  Scripture,  cannot  but  find  himself  obliged 
to  belie\*)  as  expressly,  that  the  same  bodies  of  the  dead,  in  your  lord- 
ship's sense,  shall  be  raised,  as  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised.  And  I 
crave  leave  to  give  your  lordship  this  one  reason  for  it  He  who  reads 
with  attention  this  discourse  of  St  Paul,*  where  he  discourses  of  the 
resurrection,  will  see  that  he  plainly  distinguishes  between  the  dead  that 
shall  be  ndsed,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  For  it  is  viKp^,  mdyrtc, 
oi,  are  the  nominative  cMos  to  t  iyiipovrai,  (uioiroiiT^^ovrac  ly^ 
9fi9ovTatt  all  along,  and  not  ffAfiara,  bodies ;  which  one  may  with  reason 
think  would  somewhere  or  other  have  been  expressed,  if  all  this  had 
been  said  to  propose  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  the  very  same  bodies 
should  be  raised.  The  same  manner  of  speaking  the  Spirit  of  God 
observes  all  through  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  said,  t  raise  tbe 
dead,  quidien  or  make  alive  the  dead,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Nay,  these  very  words  of  our  Saviour,  ||  urged  by  your  lordship^  for  tbe 
resurrection  of  the  same  body,  run  thtu  :  ITavrcc  oi  Iv  rote  fit^fuiot^ 
aKovvovrtu  r^c  ^o'vnc  ^vrov.  km  Iteiropi^irovrai,  oc  rd  dyaBa  irouf<rayrfc 
tic  dvdfframv  ZtatjCf  <h  ik  rd  ^vXa  irodtavrtc  ci'c  avaaranv  KpitnmQ, 
Would  not  a  well-meaning  searcher  oi  the  Scriptures  be  apt  to  think, 
that  if  the  thing  here  intended  by  our  Saviour  were  to  teach  and  pft>- 
|X)se  it  as  an  article  of  futh,  necessary  to  be  believed  by  every  one, 
that  the  very  same  bodies  of  the  dead  should  be  raised ;  would  noi^  I 
say,  any  one  be  apt  to  think,  that  if  our  Saviour  meant  so,  the  words 
should  rather  have  been,  irdvra  rd  owftara  d  iv  roic  /iyi|/Mio«Cf  i  ^t 
all  the  bodies  that  are  in  the  graves,  rather  than  all  who  are  in  the 
graves ;  which  must  denote  persons,  and  not  precisely  bodies? 

**  Another  evidence  that  St  Paul  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
dead,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  so  that  the  dead  cannot  be  taken  in 
this,  1  Cor.  XV.,  to  stand  precisely  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  are  these 
words  of  the  M)ostle:§  'But  some  man  will  say,  how  are  the  dead 
raised?  and  witn  what  bodies  do  they  come?'  Which  words,  dead  and 
they,  if  supposed  to  stand  precisely  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the 
question  will  run  thus:  How  are  the  dead  bodies  raised?  and  with  what 
bodies  do  the  dead  bodied  eooie  ?  Whidi  seems  to  have  no  very  sgreeab&e 
sense. 

"This  therefore  being  so,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  keeps  so  expressly 
io  this  phrase  or  form  dT  speaking,  in  toe  New  Testament,  'of  raisings 
quickening,  rising,  resurrection,  &c.,  of  the  dead,'  where  the  resorreetioa 
of  the  last  day  is  spoken  of ;  and  that  the  body  is  not  mentioned,  bat 

•  1  Cor.  XV.  f  Ver.  15.  22.  28.  29.  82.  86.  62, 

t  Matt  xxii.  81.  Mark  xii.  26.  John  v.  21.  Acts  xvL  7*  Bom.  iv.  17> 
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In  UMwer  to  chifl  luestion,  'With  what  bodies  shall  iho«e  di'«<],  who. 
axe  nused,  oome?'  so  that  by  the  dead  canoot  precisely  be  meant  the. 
doad  bodies  ;  I  do  not  see  but  a  good  Christian,  who  reads  the  Scripture 
with  an  intration  to  believe  all  ^bat  is  there  revealed  to  him,  concerning 
the  resurrectioQ,  may  acquit  himself  of  his  duty  therein,  without  enter- 
ing into  the  inquiry,  whether  the  dead  shall  have  the  very  same  bodies 
or  not?  which  sort  of  inquiry,  the  apostle^  by  the  appellation  he  bestows 
here  on  him  that  makes  it,  seems  not  much  to  encourage.  Nor,  ii  he 
thaH  think  himself  bound  to  determine  concerning  the  identity  of  il\e 
bodies  of  the  de&d,  raised  at  the  last  day;  will  he,  by  the  remainder  of 
8t  Paul's  answer,  find  the  determination  of  the  apostle  to  be  much  in 
Ikvoui  of  the  very  same  body,  unless  the  being  told,  that  the  body  sown 
is  not  that  body  that  shall  be ;  that  the  body  raised  is  as  diffei«nt  from 
that  which  was  laid  down,  as  the  flesh  of  man  is  from  the  flesh  of  beasts, 
fBhes,  and  birds ;  or  as  the  sun^  moon,  and  stars,  are  different  one  from 
another;  or  as  different  as  a  corruptible,  weak,  natural,  mortal  body,  is 
from  an  incorruptible,  powerful,  spiritual,  immortal  body;  and,  lasUy, 
as  different  as  a  body  that  is  flesh  and  blood,  is  from  a  body  that  is  not 
flesh  and  blood.'  'For  flesh  and  blood  cannot,'  says  St.  Paul,  in  this 
very  place,*  '  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God: '  unless,  I  say,  all  this,  which 
is  contained  in  St.  Paul's  wonls,  can  be  supposed  to  be  the  way  to  deliver 
this  as  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  required  to  be  believed  by  every  one, 
via..  That  the  dead  should  be  raised  uith  the  very  same  bodies  that  they 
had  before  in  this  life ;  which  article  proposed  in  these  or  the  like  plain 
and  express  words,  could  have  left  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  meanest 
CMacitiefl,  nor  for  contest  in  the  most  perverse  minds. 

Tour  lordship  adds  in  the  next  words, t  'And  so  it  hath  been  always 
nndentood  by  the  Christian  church,'  viz..  That  the  resurrection  of  the 
same  body,  in  your  lordship's  sense  of  the  same  body,  is  an  article  of 
fidth.  Ajiswer.  What  the  Christian  church  has  always  understood,  is 
beyond  my  kiu>wledge.  But  for  those  who,  coming  short  of  year  lord' 
ship's  great  learning,  cannot  gather  their  article  of  faith  from  the  under- 
standing of  all  the  whole  Christian  church,  ever  since  the  preaching  of 
the  Qo^l,  (who  make  the  far  greater  part  of  Christians,  I  think  I  may 
8^  nine  hundred  and  ninety  and  nine  of  a  thousand, )  but  are  forced  to 
faMre  recourse  to  the  Scripture,  to  find  them  there^  I  do  not  see  that 
ther  will  easily  find  there  this  proposed  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  there 
■hall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  same  body ;  but  that  there  shall  be  a  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  without  explicitiy  determining,  That  they  shall  be 
raised  with  bodies  made  up  wholly  of  the  same  particles  which  were 
oboe  vitally  united  to  tneir  souls,  in  their  former  life,  without  the  mixturo 
of  any  one  other  particle  of  matter;  which  is  that  which  your  lordship 
means  by  the  same  body. 

■  **  But  supposing  your  lordship  to  have  demonstrated  this  to  be  ar. 
article  of  faith,  though  I  crave  leave  to  own  that  I  do  not  see  that  all 
that  your  lordship  hiw  said  here,  makes  it  so  much  as  probable :  What 
is  all  this  to  me!  '  Yes,*  sajrs  your  lordship  in  the  following  words,^ 
*  my  idea  of  personal  identity  is  inconsistent  with  it,  for  it  makes  the 
nme  body  which  was  here  united  to  the  soul,  not  to  be  necessary  to  thi 

« 
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doctrine  of  the  resurreotioiL    Bat  any  material  lubstaaee  united  te  Am 
BaOiO  principle  of  oonsciousneeSi  makes  the  same  body. 

"  llus  is  an  ai^g^oment  of  your  lordship's,  which  I  am  obliged  to  an* 
Bwer  ta  Bat  is  it  not  fit  I  should  first  undenitand  it,  before  I  answer 
it!  Now,  here^  I  do  not  well  know,  what  it  is  to  make  a  thing  not  to 
be  necessaiy  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resorrectSon.  Bat  to  help  mysdf 
out  the  best  I  can,  with  a  gaess,  I  will  conjeotore  (which,  in  <nspating. 
with  learned  men,  is  not  veiy  safe)  yoar  lordship*s  meaning  is*  Titai 

*  my  idea  of  personal  identi^  makes  it  not  necessaiy,  that  for  the  raising 
the  same  person,  the  body  uioold  be  the  sama' 

**  Your  lordsliip's  next  word  is,  *  bat;'  to  which  I  am  ready  to  reply, 
but  what!  what  does  my  idea  of  personal  ideotitT  dot  for  something  of 
that  kind,  the  adversalrre  partide  *bat'  aboald,  in  the  ordinary  oon- 
stmction  of  onr  language^  introduce  to  make  the  propositioo  dear  and 
intelligible :  but  here  is  no  such  thing.  *  But,'  is  one  of  your  lordship's 
privileged  particles,  which  I  must  not  meddle  with ;  for  fear  your  lord- 
ship complain  of  me  again,  *  as  so  severe  a  critic,  that  for  the  least  am- 
biguity in  any  partide^  fill  up  para  in  my  answer,  to  make  my  book 
look  oonsidenbe  for  the  bulk  of  it.'    But  since  this  propedtion  here, 

*  my  idea  of  personal  identity,  makes  the  same  body  wludi  was  here 
united  to  the  soul,  not  necessaiy  to  the  doctrine  of  the  lesurrection ;  but 
any  material  subetance  being  united  to  the  same  prindple  of  oonsdoos- 
ness,  makes  the  same  body,  is  broogfat  to  prove  my  idea  of  personal 
identity  inconsistent  with  the  artide  of  the  reeurrection ;  I  must  make  ii 
out  in  some  direct  sense  or  other,  that  I  may  see  whether  it  be  both  tni» 
and  condunve.  I,  therefbre^  venture  to  read  it  thus:  'my  idea  d 
personal  identity  inakes  the  same  body  which  was  here  nnited  to  ibm 
soul,  not  to  be  necessaiy  at  the  lesutfecUon,  but  allows,  that  any  m%> 
terial  substance  bdng  united  to  the  same  prindple  of  consctousnes^ 
makes  the  same  body.  JSrga,  my  idea  of  personial  identity,  is  inoon* 
sistent  with  the  artide  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body. 


**  If  this  be  your  lordship's  sense  in  this  passage^  as  I  berehava 
guessed  it  to  be,  or  else  I  know  not  what  it  is»  I  answer, 

**  1.  That  my  idea  of  personal  identity  does  not  allow  that  any  mft* 
terial  substance^  being  united  to  the  same  prindple  of  oonsdousness^ 
makes  the  same  body.  I  say  no  su<^  thing  in  my  book,  nor  anything 
from  whence  it  may  be  inferred ;  and  voor  lordship  would  have  don« 
me  a  favour  to  have  set  down  the  words  where  I  say  ao^  or  those  frdn 
which  you  infer  so^  and  showed  how  it  follows  frain  anything  I  havia 
said. 

"2.  Granting,  that  it  were  a  oonsequenoe  from  my  idea  of  psrsooal 
identity,  that  'any  material  substanoe  beinff  united  to  the  same  prin* 
dple  m  consciousness,  makes  the  same  body;'  this  would  not  nrow 
that  my  idea  of  personal  identity  was  Jnconsistent  with  this  propoaition» 
*  that  tho  same  body  shall  be  raised ;'  but^  on  the  contrary,  amms  it: 
since,  if  I  affirm,  as  I  do^  that  the  same  persons  shall  be  raised,  and  il 
be  a  consequence  of  my  idea  of  personal  identity,  that  'any  material 
substanoe  being  united  to  the  same  prindple  of  oonsdoosness,  makes  ihm 
same  body ;'  it  follows,  that  if  the  same  person  be  raised,  the  same  body 
must  be  raised :  and  so  I  have  herein  not  onlv  said  notl^ng  inconsistent 
with  the  resurrection  of  the  samo  Um^,  but  have  said  sort  fiir  It  than 
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yurar  lordshi|i.  For  thore  oan  be  nothing  pUiner,  than  that  in  tite  Scrip- 
tere  it  is  rerealed,  that  the  same  persona  shall  be  raised,  and  appear  be- 
fore the  iudgmeni-seat  of  Christ,  to  answer  for  what  they  have  done 
in  their  bodies.  If^  therefore,  whatever  matter  be  joined  to  the  same 
principle  of  oonsoioasnesa  makes  the  same  body,  it  is  demonstration, 
that  if  the  same  persons  are  raised,  they  have  the  same  bodies. 

**  How  then  your  lordship  makes  this  an  inconsistency  with  the  re- 
snrrection  is  beyond  my  conception.  'Yes,'  says  your  lordship,*  '  it  is 
inconsistent  wiUi  it,  for  it  makes  the  same  body,  which  was  here  united 
to  the  soul,  not  to  be  necessary.' 

'*  S.  I  answer,  therefors^  Thirdlif,  Tliat  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
teamed,  that  'not  necessaiy,'  was  the  same  with  'inconsistent.'  I  say 
Ihai  a  body  made  up  of  the  same  numerical  parts  of  matter,  is  not 
neoenaiy  to  the  making  of  the  same  person ;  from  whence  it  will  indeed 
fbUow,  that  to  the  resurrection  of  the  same  person,  the  same  numerical 
nartioles  of  matter  are  not  required.  What  does  your  lordship  infer 
horn  bencef  to  wit,  this:  therefore,  he  who  thinks  that  the  same 
particles  of  matter  are  not  necessary  to  the  making  of  the  same  person, 
eannot  believe  that  the  same  persons  shall  be  raised  with  bodies  made 
of  the  verv  same  particles  of  matter,  if  God  should  reveal  that  it  shall  be 
so,  viz.,  uat  the  same  persons  shall  be  raised  with  the  same  bodies  they 
hsud  before.  Which  is  all  one  as  to  sa^,  that  he  who  thought  the  blow- 
ing of  rams*  horns  was  not  necessary  m  itself  to  the  falling  down  of  the 
walls  of  Jericho,  could  not  believe  that  they  should  fall  upon  the  blow- 
ing of  rams*  horns,  when  Gkxl  had  declared  it  should  be  so. 

**  Tour  lordship  says,  '  my  idea  of  personal  identity  is  inconsistent 
with  the  article  of  the  resurrection ;'  the  reason  you  ground  it  on  is  thii, 
because  it  makes  not  the  same  body  necessaiy  to  the  making  the  same 
penon.  Let  us  ffiant  your  lordship's  consequence  to  be  good,  what  will 
roDow  from  itf  No  less  than  this,  that  your  lordship's  notion  \for  I  dare 
not  say  your  lordship  has  any  so  dangerous  things  as  Ideas)  of  personal 
identity,  is  inconsistent  with  the  articM  of  the  resurrection.  The  demon- 
■tration  of  it  is  thus ;  your  lordship  savs,t  '  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
bod^  to  be  raised  at  the  last  day,  uiould  consist  of  the  same  particlerof 
matter  which  were  united  at  the  point  of  death ;  for  there  must  be 
a  great  alteration  in  them  in  a  lingering  disease;  as  if  a  fitt  man  falls 
into  a  consumption :  you  do  not  say  the  same  particles  which  the 
•inner  had  at  the  veiy  time  of  commission  of  his  sins :  for  then  a  Ion? 
■inner  must  have  a  vast  body,  considering  the  continual  spending  m 
partades  by  peispiration.*  And  again,  here  your  lordship  says,^  *yoa 
allow  the  notion  of  personal  identity  to  belong  to  the  same  man  under 
several  changes  of  matter.'  From  which  words  it  is  evident,  that  your 
lordship  supposes  a  person  in  this  worid  may  be  continued  and  preserved 
tin  same  hi  a  body  not  consisting  of  the  same  individual  particles  ol 
matter ;  and  henoe  it  demonstratively  follows,  that  let  your  lordship's 
notion  of  personal  Identity  be  wliat  it  will,  it  makes  the  same  body  not 
to  be  necessaiy  to  the  same  person ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  by  your  lord- 
siiip's  mle^  ineonsJstent  with  tne  artide  of  the  resurrection.  When  yout 
loroshqisUl  tliink  fit  to  dear  your  cwn  notion  of  personal  ioenttty  nam 

•  Seeond  Amwer.  t  lUd.  t  Ibid. 
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tlus  iDcanmatenoy  with  the  Mttde  of  tbe  rewurection,  1  do  not  doabi  Imt 
my  idea  of  personal  identity  will  be  thereby  cleared  too.  Ull  then,  aN 
inoouBistency  with  that  article,  which  your  lordship  has  here  cbaiiged  oa 
mine,  will  unavoidably  fall  upon  your  lordihip's  too. 

**  But  for  the  clearing  of  both,  give  me  leave  to  say,  my  lord,  that 

whatsoever  is  not  neeensary,  does  not,  thereby,  become  inonnrirtent.    It 

is  not  necessary  to  the  same  person,  that  his  body  should  always  oomist 

.  of  the  same  numerical  particles ;    this  is  demonstration,   beoaose  tbe 

.particles  of  the  bodies  or  the  same  iiersona,  in  this  life^  change  eveij 

moment)  and  your  lordship  cannot  deny  it ;  and  yet  this  makes  it  not 

-inconsistent  with  God's  preserving,  if  he  thinks  fit»  to  the  same  penonsi, 

bodies  consisting  of  the  same  numerical  particles  always,  from  tbe  re* 

surrection  to  eternity.     And  so,  likewise,  though  I  say  anytinng  that 

supposes  it  not  necessary,  that  the  same  numerical  particles,  which  were 

.vitally  united  to  the  soul  in  this  life,  should  be  reunited  to  it  at  the  resur> 

rection,  and  constitute  the  body  it  shall  then  have  ;  yet  it  is  not  inoon- 

iistent  with  this,  that  God  may,  if  he  pleases,  give  to  everyone  a  body 

consisting  onlv  of  such  particles  as  were  before  vitallv  united  to  his  eouL 

And  thus,  I  think,  I  have  cleared  ray  book  from  all  that  inconsisteocy 

which  your  lordship  charges  on  it,  and  would  persuade  the  world  it  ha% 

with  the  article  of*  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

"  Only  before  I  leave  it,  I  will  set  down  the  remainder  of  what  yotir 
lordship  says  upon  this  head,  that  though  I  see  not  the  coherence  nor 
tendency  of  it,  nor  the  force  of  any  arffument  in  it  against  me;  yet  that 
nothuig  may  be  omitted  that  your  lordship  has  thought  fit  to  entertain 
your  reader  with,  on  this  new  point,  nor  any  one  have  reason  to  suspect, 
that  I  have  passed  by  any  word  of  your  lordship's  {on  this  now  first  in- 
troduced subject)  wherein  he  might  find  your  lordship  had  proved  what 
you  had  promised  in  your  title-page.  Your  remaining  words  are  these  :* 
/  The  dispute  is  not  bow  far  personal  identity  in  itself  may  consist  in  the 
very  same  material  substance;  for  we  aulow  the  notion  of  perscmal 
identity  to  belong  to  the  same  man  under  several  ihanges  of  matter; 
but  whether  it  doth  not  depend  upon  a  vital  union  between  the  soul  and 
body,  and  the  life  which  is  consequent  upon  it ;  and  therefore  in  tha 
resurrection,  the  same  material  substance  must  be  reunited,  or  else  it 
cannot  be  called  a  resurrection,  but  a  renovation,  t.  e.,  it  may  be  a  new 
life^  but  not  a  raising  the  body  from  the  dead.'  I  confess  I  do  not  see 
•ow  what  b  here  ushered  in  by  the  words^  *  and  therefore^'  b  a  conse- , 
juence  from  the  preceding  words  ;  but  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  name^ 
X  think  it  will  not  be  much  questioned,  that  if  the  same  man  rise  w1m> 
was  dead,  it  may  very  properly  be  called  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ; 
which  b  the  language  of  toe  Scripture. 

"  I  must  not  part  with  thb  article  of  the  resurrection,  ^nthout  return- 
ing my  thanks  to  your  lordship  for  making  met  take  notice  of  a  &ult 
in  my  £ssay.  When  I  wrote  that  book,  I  took  it  for  granted,  as  I 
doubt  not  but  many  others  have  done,  that  the  Scripture  had  mentioned, 
tn  express  terms,  *  the  resurrection  of  the  body/  But  upon  the  occasioo 
Your  lordship  has  given  me  in  your  Ust  letter,  to  look  a  little  naors 
narrowly  into  what  revelation  has  declared  concerning  the  resufrectkN^  ^ 

*  Second  Answer.  t  Ibjd    . 
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finding  no  sudi  expran  words  in  Ht.^  Scripture,  v  ikit  *  the  body 
•QiiU  rifle,  or  be  rabed,  or  the  resurrection  of  the  body ; '  I  shall,  in  the 
next  editton  of  it,  change  these  words  of  my  book,*  *The  dead  bodies  of 
■Mn  shall  rise,*  into  these  of  the  Scripture,  '  the  dead  shall  riiie.*  Not 
that  I  question  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised  with  bodies ;  but  in  matters 
of  rerelatton  I  think  it  not  only  safest*  but  our  duty,  as  far  as  any  one 
(MiTen  it  for  rerelation,  to  keep  dose  t«>  the  words  of  the  Scripture, 
imltfMn  he  will  assume  to  himself  the  authority  of  one  inspired,  or  make^ 
kimself  wiser  tlutn  the  Holy  Spirit  himself.  If  I  had  spoken  of  the  re- 
surrection in  precisely  Scripture  terms,  I  had  avoided  giving  your  loid^ 
ship  the  occasion  of  making  t  here  such  a  verbal  reflection  on  my  words ; 
*  What!  not  if  there  be  an  idea  of  identity  as  to  the  body!'  '* 

No.  VII.— Vol.  IL  page  14,  par.  11. 

"This,  as  I  understand,"  replies  Mr.  Locke  to  the  Bishop  of  Wor> 
oester's  objection,  "  is  to  prove  that  the  abstract  general  essence  of  any 
•ort  of  things,  or  things  of  the  same  denomination,  v.g.,  of  roan  or  mari*. 
gold,  hath  a  real  being  out  of  the  understanding ;  which,  I  confess,  I 
mm  not  able  to  conceive.  Tour  lordship's  proof  here  brought  out  of  my 
Essay,  concerning  the  sun,  I  humbly  conceive  will  not  reach  it ;  because 
what  is  said  there,  does  not  at  all  concern  the  real,  but  nominal  essencet 
as  is  evident  from  hence,  that  the  idea  I  speak  of  there  is  a  complex 
idea ;  but  we  have  no  complex  idea  of  the  internal  constitution,  or  real 
essence  of  the  sun.  Besides,  I  say  expressly.  That  our  distinguishing 
substances  into  species  by  names,  is  not  at  all  founded  on  their  rei3 
essences.  So  that  the  sun  being  one  of  these  substances,  I  cannot,  in 
the  place  quoted  by  your  lordship,  be  supposed  to  mean  by  essence  of 
the  Sim,  the  real  essence  of  the  sun,  unless  I  had  so  expressed  it.  But 
all  this  alignment  will  be  at  an  end,  when  your  lordship  shall  have  ex-. 
plained  what  you  mean  by  these  words,  '  true  sun.*  In  my  sense  of 
them,  anything  will  be  a  true  sun,  to  which  the  name  sun  may  be  truly 
and  properly  applied;  and  to  that  substance  or  thing  the  name  sun  may 
be  tndy  and  properly  applied,  which  has  united  in  it  that  combination 
of  sensible  qualities,  by  which  anything  else  that  is  called  sun,  is  distin- 
guished from  other  substances,  %,€.,  by  the  nominal  essence;  and  thus 
our  sun  is  denominated  and  disUnguished  from  a  fixed  star,  not  by  a 
real  essence  that  we  do  not  know,  (for  if  we  did,  it  is  possible  we  should 
find  the  real  essence  or  constitution  of  one  of  the  fixed  stars  to  be  the 
Bune  with  that  of  our  sun,)  but  by  a  complex  idea  of  sensible  qualities 
co-existing,  which,  wherever  they  are  found,  make  a  true  sun.  And 
^us  I  crave  leave  to  answer  your  lordship's  question :  '  For  what  is  it 
makes  the  second  sun  to  be  a  true  sun,  but  having  the  same  real  essence 
with  the  first?  If  it  were  but  a  nominal  essence^  then  the  second  would 
have  nothing  but  the  name.' 

''I  humbly  conceive,  if  it  had  the  nominal  essence,  it  would  have 
something  besides  the  name,  viz ,  That  nominal  essence  which  is  suf- 
ficient to  denominate  it  truly  a  sun,  or  to  make  it  to  be  a  true  sun, 
though  we  know  nothing  of  that  real  essence  whereon  that  nominal  ons 
depends.     Your  lordship  will  then  argue^  that  ttiat  real  essence  is  in  tbt 

*  &iMj,  B.  4  a  !8^  par.  7.  t  Second  Answer. 
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eeoond  son.  and  maken  the  second  ran.  I  grant  it  when  the  second  raa 
oomee  to  exist,  so  as  to  be  perceived  by  us  to  have  all  the  ideas  oontaiDed 
in  our  complex  idea,  t.  e. ,  in  our  nominal  essence  of  the  sun.  For  should  it 
be  true,  (as  is  now  believed  by  astronomers,)  that  the  real  essence  of  the 
sun  were  in  any  of  the  fixed  stars,  yet  such  a  star  could  not  for  that  be 
by  us  called  a  sun,  whilst  it  answers  not  our  complex  idea,  or  noniinid 
essence  of  a  sun.  But  how  far  that  will  prove,  that  the  essences  of 
things,  as  they  are  knowable  by  us,  have  a  reality  in  them  distinct  horn 
that  of  abstract  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  are  merely  creatures  of  the 
mind,  I  do  not  see ;  and  we  shall  further  inquire,  in  considering  your 
lordship's  following  words :  *  Therefore,'  say  you,  'there  must  be  a  real 
essence  in  every  individual  of  the  same  kind.*  Tea,  and  I  beg  leave  of 
your  lordship  to  say,  of  a  different  kind  too.  For  that  alone  is  it  whidi 
makes  it  to  oe  what  it  is. 

"That  every  individual  snbetance  has  a  real,  internal,  individual  ooii> 
rtitution,  {.  e.,  a  real  essence,  that  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is,  I  readily 
grant.  Upon  this,  your  lordship  says,  'Peter,  James,  and  John,  ars 
all  true  and  real  men.'  Answer.  Without  doubt,  rappoeinff  them  to  be 
men,  they  are  true  and  real  men,  t.  e^  rapposing  the  nam^  of  that  spedee 
belongs  to  them.  And  so  three  bobaques  are  all  true  and  real  bobaques^ 
rapposing  the  name  of  that  species  of  animals  belongs  to  them. 

**  For  I  beseech  your  lordship  to  consider,  whether  in  your  way  of  argu- 
ing, by  luuning  them  Peter,  James,  and  John,  names  familiar  to  us  as  ap- 
propriated to  individuals  of  the  species  man,  your  lordship  does  not  first 
suppose  them  men,  and  then  very  safely  ask,  whether  they  be  not  all  true 
and  real  ment  But  if  I  shoula  ask  your  lordship  whether  Weweena, 
Chuckery,  and  Cousheda,  were  true  and  real  men  or  nott  your  lordship 
would  not  be  able  to  teU  me,  till  I  have  pointed  out  to  your  lordship 
the  individuals  called  by  those  names,  your  lordship,  by  examining  whe- 
ther they  had  in  them  those  sensible  Qualities  which  your  lordship  hat 
oombined  into  that  complex  idea  to  which  you  give  the  spedno  name 
man,  determined  them  all,  or  some  of  them,  to  be  the  species  which  you 
call  man,  and  so  to  be  true  and  real  man ;  which,  when  your  lordship 
has  determined,  it  is  plain  you  did  it  by  that  which  is  only  the  nomimu 
essence,  as  not  knowing  the  real  one.  But  your  lordship  further  asks, 
'  What  is  it  makes  Peter,  James,  and  John,  real  ment  Is  it  the  at- 
tributing the  general  name  to  themf  Ko,  certainly;  but  that  the  true 
and  real  essence  of  a  man  is  in  every  one  of  them.* 

"  If  when  your  lordship  asks.  '  What  makes  them  men  ? '  your  lord- 
ship used  the  word  makimg  in  the  proper  sense  for  the  efficient  oans^ 
and  in  that  sense  it  were  true,  that  the  essence  of  a  man,  i,  e.,  the  spe- 
cific essence  of  that  species  inade  a  man ;  it  would  undoubtedly  follow, 
that  this  specific  essence  had  a  reality  beyond  that  of  being  only  a  gene- 
ral abstract  idea  in  the  mind.  But  when  it  is  said,  that  it  is  the  true  and 
real  essence  of  a  man  in  every  one  of  them,  that  makes  Peter,  James,  aod 
John,  true  and  real  men,  the  true  and  real  meaning  of  these  words  is  so 
more,  but  that  the  essence  of  that  sneoie%  ».  e.,  the  properties  answering 
the  complex  abstract  idea  to  whion  the  specific  name  is  given,  being 
found  in  them,  that  makes  them  be  properly  and  truly  called  men,  or 
is  the  reason  why  they  are  called  men.  Your  lordship  addsi  '  Awi  wie 
must  be  m  oertAin  of  this,  as  we  are  that  they  art  men. 
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**  How,  I  beseech  ^onr  lordship^  are  we  oeiiain  that  they  are  mtm 
but  only  by  our  aeiiBee  finding  thoee  properties  in  them  which  answer 
the  abstract  comply  idea  which  is  in  our  minds,  of  the  speoitic  idea  to 
which  we  have  annexed  the  spedtio  name  man?  This  I  take  to  be  the 
true  meaning  of  what  yom*  loraship  says  in  the  next  words,  vis.,  *  They 
take  their  omoniination  of  beinff  men  from  that  common  nature  or 
enenoe  which  is  in  them ; '  and  I  am  apt  to  thmk  these  words  will  not 
hxAd  tme  in  any  other  sense. 

"Tour  lordship's  fourth  infSBrence  begins  thus:  'That  the  general 
id«a  is  not  made  firom  the  simple  ideas  \^  the  mer^  act  of  the  mmd  ab- 
stracting from  drcumstanoes,  but  from  reason  and  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  things.' 

**  I  thought)  my  lord,  that  reason  and  consideration  had  been  acts 
c€  the  mind,  mere  acts  of  the  mind,  when  anything  was  done  by  them. 
Your  lordship  gives  a  reason  for  it,  viz.,  '  For  when  we  see  sevenl  in- 
tUriduals  that  have  the  same  powers  and  properties,  we  thence  infer, 
that  there  must  be  something  common  to  all,  which  makes  them  €4 
one  kind.' 

'*  I  grant  the  infiBrence  to  be  true ;  but  must  bee  leave  to  deny  that 
this  proves  that  the  general  idea  the  name  is  annexed  to^  is  not  made  by 
the  mind.  I  have  said,  and  it  agrees  with  what  your  lordship  here  says,* 
Thai  *  the  mind  in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  substances,  only  foUowa 
nature^  and  puts  no  ideas  toffether,  which  are  not  supposed  to  have  a 
union  in  nature.  Nobody  loms  the  voice  of  a  sheep  with  the  shape  ef 
a  hone;  nor  the  colour  of  lead  with  the  weight  and  fixedness  of  gold 
to  be  the  complex  ideas  of  any  real  substances ;  unless  he  has  a  mind 
to  fill  his  head  with  chimeras,  and  his  discourses  with  uniuteUigibto 
words.  Men  observing  certain  Qualities,  always  joined  and  existing  to- 
gether, therein  copied  nature^  and  of  ideas  so  united,  made  their  complex 
ones  of  substance,  kc'  Which  is  veiy  little  diffSorent  from  what  youF 
kntlship  here  says,  *  tnat  it  is  from  our  observation  of  individuals,  that 
we  come  to  infer,  '  that  there  is  something  common  to  them  all'  But 
I  do  not  see  how  it  will  thence  follow,  that  the  genend  or  specific  idea  is 
not  made  by  the  mere  act  of  the  mind.  *  No^'  says  your  lordship,  '  there 
is  something  common  to  them  all,  which  makes  them  of  one  kmd;  and 
if  the  difiTerence  of  kinds  be  real,  that  which  makes  them  all  of  one  kind, 
must  not  be  a  nominal,  but  real  essence.' 

**  This  may  be  some  objection  to  the  name  of  nominal  essence ;  but 
is,  as  I  humbly  oonoeive^  none  to  the  thing  designed  hv  it.  There  is  an 
internal  constitution  of  things^  on  which  Uieir  properties  depend.  Una 
your  lordship  and  I  are  agreied  of^  and  tins  we  call  the  real  essence, 
here  are  also  certain  complex  ideas,  or  oombinations  of  these  pnqpertiea 
in  men's  minds  to  which  theyoommonl^  annex  speciHc  names,  or  names 
of  sorts  or  kinds  of  thinss.  This,  I  behove,  your  lordship  does  not  deny, 
lliese  complex  ideas,  for  want  of  a  better  name^  I  have  called  nominal 
essences;  how  property,  I  will  not  dispute.  But  if  any  one  will  help 
me  to  a  better  name  for  them,  I  am  ready  to  reottve  it :  till  then,  i 
moMt,  to  express  myself^  use  this.  Now,  my  lord,  body,  life^  and  the 
power  of  reasonings  being  not  the  real  essence  of  a  man,  as  I  believe 

*  B.  S.  a  6»  par.  28^  an. 
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ycrar  loidship  wiU  agree,  will  your  lordship  sav,  that  ihey  are  not  eoTUgk 
to  make  the  thing  wherein  they  are  found,  of  the  kind  called  man,  aod 
not  of  the  kind  called  baboon,  because  the  difference  of  these  kinds  is 
real?  If  this  be  not  real  enough  to  make  the  thing  of  one  kind,  and  not 
of  another,  I  do  not  see  how  animal  ratumalt  can  be  enough  really  to 
distinguish  a  man  from  a  horse:  for  that  is  but  the  nominal,  not  real 
essence  of  that  kind,  designed  by  the  name  man.  And  yet  I  snpfXMa 
every  one  thinks  it  real  enough  to  make  a  real  difference  between  that  and 
Other  kinds.  And  if  nothing  will  serve  the  turn,  to  make  things  of  one 
kind,  and  not  of  another,  (which,  as  I  have  shown,  signifies  no  more  but 
ranking  of  them  under  different  specific  names,)  but  their  real  unknown 
constitutions,  which  are  the  real  essences  we  are  speaking  o{^  I  fear  it 
would  be-  a  long  while  before  we  should  havu  really  different  kinds  of 
substances,  or  <&tinct  names  for  them,  unless  we  could  distinguish  these 
by  these  differences,  of  which  we  have  no  distinct  conceptions.  For  1 
think  it  would  not  be  readily  answered  me,  if  I  should  demand,  wherein 
Ues  the  real  difference  in  the  internal  constitution  of  a  stag  from  that  cc 
a  buck,  which  are  each  of  them  yeiy  well  known  to  be  of  one  kind,  and. 
not  of  the  other;  and  nobody  questions  but  that  the  kinds  whereof  ead. 
of  them  IB,  are  really  different. 

"  Yoiu*  lordship  further  says,  'And  this  differenoe  doth  not  depeno 
mpon  the  complex  ideas  of  substances,  whereby  men  arbitrarily  join  modes 
loffether  in  their  minds.  I  confess,  my  lord,  I  know  not  what  to  say  to 
this,  because  I  do  not  know  what  these  complex  ideas  of  substances  are, 
whereby  men  arbitrarily  join  modes  together  in  their  minds.  But  I  am 
apt  to  think  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  matter,  by  the  words  that  foUow, 
which  are  these :  *  For  let  them  mistake  in  their  oomplicaUon  of  ideas, 
either  in  leaving  out  or  putting  in  what  doth  not  belong  to  them ;  and 
let  their  ideas  oe  what  toey  please,  the  real  essence  of  a  man,  and  % 
horse,  and  a  tree,  are  just  what  they  were.' 

'*  The  mistake  I  spoke  of,  I  humbly  suppose,  is  this,  that  thing*  are 
here  taken  to  be  distinguished  by  their  real  essences ;  when,  by  the  very 
way  of  speaking  of  them,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  already  distinguished 
by  their  nominaJ  essences,  and  are  so  taken  to  be.  For  what»  I  beseech 
your  lordship,  does  your  lordship  mean,  when  you  say,  '  The  real  essence 
of  &  man,  and  a  horse,  and  a  tree,'  but  that  there  are  such  kinds  already 
set  out  by  the  signification  of  these  names,  'man,  horse,  tree!'  And 
what,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  is  the  signification  of  each  of  these  spe- 
cific names,  but  Uie  complex  idea  it  stnn^  for?  And  that  complex  idea 
is  the  nominal  essence,  and  nothing  else.  So  that  taking  man,  as  your 
lordriiip  does  here,  to  stand  for  a  kind  or  sort  of  individuals,  all  which 
agree  in  that  oommon  complex  idea,  which  that  specific  name  stands  for. 
It  is  oertfun  that  the  real  essence  of  all  the  individuals  comprehended 
under  the  specific  name  man,  in  your  use  of  it,  would  be  just  the  same ;. 
let  others  leave  out  or  put  into  their  complex  idea  of  man  what  they 
ulease ;  because  the  real  essence  on  which  that  unaltered  complex  idea, 
%,  e^  those  properties  depend,  must  necessarily  be  concluded  to  be  th« 


'*  For  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  in  usinff  the  name  man,  in  .this  plaoe, 
your  lordship  uses  it  for  that  complex  idea  which  is  in  your  lordship's' 
mind  of  that  species.     So  that  your  lorddhip^  by  putting  it  for.  or  sul^ 
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«tiiatinff  H  in  the  plftoe  of,  that  complex  idea  where  yUn  sty  tlift  rc4il  es- 
vence  c»  it  is  just  as  it  was,  or  the  very  same  as  it  was,  does  supfXMe  i\n^ 
idea  it  stands  for  to  be  steadiiy  the  same.  F<  r  if  I  change  the  signi- 
fication of  the  word  man,  whereby  it  may  not  comprehend  just  the  same 
individuals  which  in  your  lordship's  sense  it  does,  but  shut  oat  some  of 
those  that  to  your  lordship  are  men  in  your  signification  of  the  word  man, 
or  take  in  others,  to  which  your  lordship  does  not  allow  the  name  man*; 
'I  do  not  think  you  will  say,  that  the  real  essence  of  man  in  both  these 
senses  is  the  sama  And  yet  your  lordship  seems  to  say  so,  when  yoQ 
aay,  '  Let  men  mistake  in  tbe  complication  of  their  ideas,  either  in  leav* 
tng  out  or  putting  in  what  doth  not  belong  to  them ; '  and  let  their  ideas 
be  what  they  please,  the  real  essence  of  the  individuals  comprehended 
under  the  names  annexed  to  these  ideas  will  be  the  same;  for  so  I 
humbly  conceive,  it  must  be  put  to  make  out  what  your  lordship  ainui 
at  f^or  as  your  lordship  puts  it  by  the  name  of  man,  or  any  other  spe- 
oifie  name^  your  lordship  seems  to  me  to  suppose^  that  that  name  standi 
for,  and  not  for,  the  same  idea,  at  the  same  time. 

**  For  example,  my  lord,  let  your  lordship's  idea  to  which  yoo  annex 
the  siffn  man,  be  a  rational  animal :  let  another  man's  idea  be  a  rational 
animal  of  such  a  shape ;  let  a  third  man's  idea  be  of  an  animal  of  such  a 
size  and  shape,  leaving  out  rationality ;  let  a  fourth^s  be  an  animal  with  a 
body  of  such  a  size  and  shapes  and  an  immaterial  Hubstance.  with  a  power 
of  reasoning ;  let  a  fifth  leave  out  of  his  idea,  an  immaterial  substance:  tt 
n  plain  eveiy  one  of  these  will  call  his  a  man,  as  well  as  your  lordship; 
ana  yet  it  is  as  plain  that  man,  as  standing  for  all  these  distinct  oomplet 
Ideas,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  the  same  internal  constitution,  t.  e., 
the  same  real  essence.  The  truth  is,  every  distinct  abstract  idea  with  a 
name  to  it,  makes  a  real  distinct  kind,  whatever  the  real  essence  (which 
we  know  not  of  any  of  them)  be. 

"And  therefore  I  grant  it  true  what  your  lordship  says  in  the  next 
words:  'And  let  the  nommal  essences  differ  never  so  much,  the  real 
oommon  essence  or  nature  of  the  several  kinds  are  not  at  all  altered  by 
them ; '  t.  e.,  that  our  thoughts  or  ideas  cannot  alter  the  real  constitutions 
that  are  in  things  that  exist,  there  is  nothing  more  certain.  But  yet  it 
is  true,  that  the  change  of  ideas  to  which  we  annex  them,  can  and  does 
alter  the  signification  of  their  names,  and  thereby  alter  the  kinds,  whidi 
by  these  names  we  rank  and  sort  them  into.  Your  lordship  further 
adds,  '  And  these  real  essences  are  unchangeable;  i,  e.,  the  internal  con- 
stitutions are  unchangeable.  Of  what,  I  beseech  your  lordship^  are  the 
internal  constitutions  unchangeable!  Not  of  anything  that  exists,  hut 
of  Ood  alone ;  for  they  may  be  changed  all  as  easily  by  that  hand  that 
made  them,  as  the  internal  frame  of  a  watch.  What  then  is  it  that  )B 
unchangeablet  the  internal  constitution  or  real  essence  of  a  species: 
which,  in  plain  English,  is  no  more  but  this,  whilst  the  same  spedfio 
name,  v.^.,  of  man,  horse,  or  tree,  is  annexed  to^  or  made  the  svn  of 
the  same  abstract  complex  idea  mider  which  I  rank  several  indivimials ; 
it  is  impossible  but  the  real  constitution  on  which  that  unaltered  complex 
idea  or  nominal  essence  depends,  must  be  the  same ;  t.  e.,  in  other  words, 
where  we  find  all  the  same  properties,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  there 
k  the  same  real  internal  constitution  from  which  those  properties  flow. 

"But  your  lordship  proves  the  real  essences  to  be  unohangealMi^ 
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beoMMe  Qod  iMk«i  ihmxky  in  thesa  foQowiiig  words:  'Foiv  kofwirtr 
tliere  may  happen  somo  varie^  in  individuau  by  particular  aoekleot% 
yet  the  essenoes  of  men,  and  hones,  and  treei,  remain  always  the 
same ;  because  they  do  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of  men,  but  on  the  wiU 
of  the  Creator,  who  hath  made  sevend  sorts  of  beings/ 

''It  is  true,  the  real  constitutions  or  essences  of  particular  things 
existing  do  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of  men,  but  on  the  will  of  Um 
Creator;  but  their  being  ranked  into  sorts,  under  such  and  such  name% 
does  depend,  and  wholly  depend  on  the  ideas  of  men.'* 

No.  y  UL-^YoL  n.  p»  129,  par.  2» 

^e  placing  of  certainty,  as  Mr.  Locke  does,  in  thejperoeption  of  th« 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  suspeetn 
may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article  of  fiuth  which  he  has 
enaearoured  to  defend:  to  which  Bir. Locke  answers:*  "Since  yoor 
lordship  hath  not,  as  I  remember,  shown,  or  fone  about  to  show,  how 
this  proposition,  yis.,  that  certainty  consists  m  the  peroeption  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  is  opposite  or  inconsistent  with 
thiat  article  of  faith  which  your  lordship  has  endeayoured  to  defend :  it  is 
plain,  it  is  but  your  lordship's  fear  that  it  may  be  of  dangerous  con- 
sequence to  it,  which,  as  I  humbly  oonceiye^  is  no  proof  that  it  is  any  way 
inoonsirtent  with  that  article. 

**  Nobody,  I  think,  can  blame  your  lordship^  or  any  one  else,  for  being 
ooooemed  for  any  article  of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  if  that  concon  {m 
it  may,  and  as  we  know  it  has  done)  makes  any  one  apprehend  danger, 
where  no  danger  is,  are  we^  therefore,  to  give  up  ana  condemn  any 
(iropoeition,  because  any  one^  though  of  the  first  rank  and  magnitude^ 
tears  it  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  any  truth  of  religion,  with- 
out showing  that  it  is  so  t  If  such  fears  be  the  measures  whereby  to 
judge  of  truth  and  falsehood,  the  affirming  that  there  are  antipodes  wuukl 
be  still  a  heresy ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  must  be 
rejected  as  oyerthrowing  the  truth  of  the  Scripture,  for  of  that  dangerous 
ooDsequence  it  has  been  apprehended  to  be^  by  many  learned  and  pious 
diyines,  out  of  their  great  concern  for  religion.  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing those  great  apprehensions  of  what  dangerous  consequence  it  might 
be^  it  is  now  universally  received  by  learned  men  as  an  undoubted  trvih; 
and  written  for  hj  some^  whose  b^ief  of  the  Scripture  is  not  at  all  Ques- 
tioned; and  particularly,  veiy  lately,  by  &  divine  of  the  Churon  of 
England,  with  great  strength  of  reason,  in  his  womkrfiilly  ingenious 
New  Theoiy  of  the  Earth. 

'*  He  reason  your  lordship  gives  of  your  fears,  that  it  may  be  of  saoh 
dangerous  consequence  to  tnat  article  of  faith,  which  your  lordship  en- 
deavdurs  to  defend,  though  it  occur  in  more  places  than  one^  is  only 
this:  vis.,  that  it  is  mBde  use  of  by  ill  men  to  do  mischief^  ie.,  to 
oppose  that  article  of  fiuth,  which  your  lordship  hath  endeavoimd  to 
dereod.  But,  my  lord,  if  it  be  &  reason  to  lay  by  anything  as  bad, 
because  it  is,  or  may  be  used  to  an  ill  purpose^  I  know  not  what  will  b« 
innocent  enough  to  be  kept.    Arms^  which  were  made  for  our  delenra^ 

*  In  his  Second  Lettisr  to  the  Bishop  of  WorcesteCi 
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•TO  souMtfanet  made  UM  of  to  do  misohief ;  and  yet  they  are  not  thought 
of  dangerous  oonaequenoe  for  all  that.  Nobody  lays  by  his  sword  and 
|aatolfl^  or  thinks  them  of  such  dangerous  consequence  as  to  be  neglected, 
or  thrown  away,  becaoiie  robbera^  and  the  worst  of  men,  sometimes 
saake  use  of  them  to  take  away  honest  men's  lives  or  goodk  And  the 
reason  is^  because  they  were  designed,  and  will  senre  to  preserve  them. 
And  who  knows  bat  this  may  be  the  present  case?  If  your  lordship 
tfiinks  that  plaoinff  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  iaeas,  be  to  be  rejected  as  &fae,  because  you  apprehend 
H  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence 'to  that  artide  of  faith :  on  the  other 
nde,  perfai^w  others^  with  me^  may  think  it  a  defence  against  error,  and 
00  (as  being  of  good  use)  to  be  received  and  adhered  ta 

*'  I  would  not,  my  lord,  be  hereby  thought  to  set  up  my  own,  or  any 
ot>e*s  judgment  against  your  lordship's.  %ut  I  have  said  this  only  to 
thorn,  wlulst  the  argument  lies  for  or  againjit  the  truth  of  any  propo- 
■iti(ni,  barely  in  an  imagination  that  it  may  be  of  consequence  to  the 
vnppordng  or  overthrowing  of  any  remote  truth ;  it  will  be  impossible^ 
that  way,  to  determine  of  the  truth  or  fidsehood  of  that  proposition. 
For  imagination  will  be  set  up  against  imagination,  and  the  stronger 
pfobaUy  will  be  against  your  lorduiip;  the  strongest  imaginations  being 
usually  in  the  weakest  heads.  The  only  way,  in  this  case,  to  put 
it  past  doubts  is  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  the  two  proposiUons ; 
and  then  it  will  be  seen  that  one  overthrows  the  other,  the  true  the 
fiJseone. 

**  Your  lordship  says^  indeed,  this  is  a  new  method  of  certainty.  I 
wifl  not  say  so  myself,  for  fear  of  deserving  a  second  reproof  from  your 
kxdship,  ior  being  too  forward  to  assume  to  myself  the  honour  of  being 
an  origmal.  But  this^  I  think,  gives  me  occasion,  and  will  excuse  me 
firom  being  thought  impertinent^  if  I  ask  your  lordship  whether  there  b« 
any  other,  or  older  method  of  certain^  t  and  what  it  is  ?  For  if  there 
be  no  other,  nor  older  than  this,  either  this  was  always  the  method  of 
certainty,  mm!  so  mine  is  no  new  one;  or  else  the  worid  is  obliged  to  ma 
for  this  new  one,  after  having  been  so  long  m  the  want  of  so  necessary  a 
thing  as  a  method  of  certainty.  If  there  be  an  older,  I  am  sure  your 
lordship  cannot  but  know  it:  your  condemning  mine  as  new,  as  well  as 
yoor  thorough  insight  into  antiquity,  cannot  but  satisfy  everybody  that 
you  do»  And  therefore,  to  set  the  world  right  in  a  thmg  of  that  great 
eoocemment»  and  to  overthrow  mine,  and  t^reby  prevent  the  dangerous 
eoDsequence  there  is  in  my  having  unreasonably  started  it,  will  not,  I 
hnmbfy  conceive^  misbecome  your  lordship's  care  of  that  article  you  have 
endeavoured  to  defend,  nor  the  eoodwiU  you  bear  to  truth  in  generaL 
For  I  will  be  answerable  for  myseiu  that  I  shall ;  and  I  think  I  may  be 
for  all  others,  that  they  all  will  give  off  the  placing  of  certainty  in  the 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  if  your  lordship 
will  be  pleased  to  show,  that  it  lies  in  anything  else. 

**  But  truly,  not  to  ascribe  to  myself  an  invention  of  what  has  been  as 
old  as  knowledge  is  in  the  worid,  I  must  own  I  am  not  guilty  of  what 
ronr  lordship  is  pleased  to  call  starting  new  methods  of  certainty.  Know- 
ledge^ ever  since  Uiere  has  been  any  in  the  world,  has  consisted  in  one 
particular  action  in  the  mind ;  and  so^  I  conceive,  will  continue  to  do  to 
the  snd  of  it.   And  )o  start  new  methods  of  knowledge  or  certainty,  (for 
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they  are  to  me  the  same  thing,)  i  e.,  to  find  onl  and  pvbpow 
methoda  of  attaining  knowlodge,  either  with  more  ease  aicd  quieknefts 
or  in  things  yet  unknown,  is  what  I  think  nobody  ooaM  Uame;  but 
this  is  not  that  which  your  lordship  here  meant  by  new  methods  of  o««- 
tainty.     Your  lordship,  I  think,  means  by  it,  the  placing  of  certainty 
in  something,  wherein  either  it  does  not  consist^  or  else  wherein  it  wim 
not  placed  before  now ;  if  this  be  to  be  called  a  new  method  of  oet^ 
tainty.     As  to  the  latter  of  these,  I  shall  know  whether  I  am  guihy  at 
not|  when  your  lordship  will  do  me  the  fitvour  to  tell  me  wherein  it  w«i 
placed  before ;  which  your  lordship  knows  I  professed  myself  ignorant 
of  when  I  wrote  my  book ;  and  so  I  am  stdl     But  if  starting  new 
methods  of  certainty  be  the  placing  of  certain^  in  something  imrein 
It  does  not  consist^  whether  I  have  done  that  or  not»  I  must  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  mankind. 

"  There  are  several  actions  of  men's  minds,  that  they  are  conaciooa  to 
themselves  of  performing,  as  willing,  believing,  knowing,  ^te^  which 
they  have  so  particular  a  sense  o^  that  thev  can  distinguish  them  one 
from  another;  or  else  they  could  not  say  when  th^  willed,  when  thej 
believed,  and  when  they  knew  anything.  But  though  these  actions  were 
different  enough  from  one  another,  not  to  be  confounded  by  thoee  who 
spoke  of  them,  yet  nobody  that  I  have  met  with  had  in  their  ^"riijnigi 
^>artioularlv  set  down  wherein  the  act  of  knowing  precisely  coraisted. 

*'  To  this  reflection  upon  the  actions  of  my  own  mind,   the  subneot  of 
my  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding  naturally  led  me  ;  wheiein 
if  I  have  done  anything  new,  it  has  been  to  describe  to  others,  more 
particularly  than  had  been  done  before,  what  it  is  their  minds  do  wher. 
thbv  perform  that  action  which  they  call  knowing ;  and  i£,  upon  ea^ 
^ammation,  they  observe  I  have  given  a  true  account  of  that  actfon  oc 
'their  minds  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  I  suppose  it  will  be  in  vain  to  diqmte 
against  what  they  find  and  feel  in  themselvee ;  and  if  I  have  not  toU 
them  rights  and  exactly  what  they  find  and  feel  in  themselves  whett 
their  minds  perform  the  act  of  knowing,  what  I  have  said  will  be  ail 
in  vain,  men  will  not  be  persuaded  against  their  senses.     Knowledge 
is  an  internal  perception  of  their  minds ;  and  i^  when  they  reflect  on 
it,  they  find  that  it  is  not  what  I  have  said  it  is,  my  groundless  concsii 
will  not  be  hearkened  to,  but  be  exploded  by  everybody,  and  die  of 
rtselC  and  nobody  need  to  be  at  any  pains  to  drive  it  out  of  the  world. 
So  impossible  is  it  to  find  out  or  start  new  methods  of  certain^,   or  te 
have  tnem  received,  if  any  one  places  it  in  anything  but  in  that  wherein 
it  really  consists ;  much  less  can  any  one  be  in  danger  to  be  misled  into 
error  by  any  such  new,  and  to  eveiy  one^  visibly  senseless  project.    Gaa 
it  be  supposed  that  any  one  could  start  a  new  method  of  seeing  and 
persuade  men  thereby  that  they  do  not  see  what  they  do  sect    Is  it  to 
De  feared  that  any  one  can  cast  such  a  mist  over  their  eye's  that  they 
should  not  know  when  they  see,  and  so  be  led  out  of  their  way  by  it! 

'*  Knowledge,  I  find  in  mynelf,  and  I  conoeive  in  others,  consists  in 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  immediate  objedli 
of  tne  mind  in  thinking,  which  I  call  ideas ;  but  whether  it  does  so  in 
others  cr  not»  must  be  determined  by  their  own  experience,  reflectinf 
upon  the  action  of  their  minds  in  knowing ;  for  that  1  cannot  alter,  noe. 
1  tUnk,  they  themselves.     But  whether  they  will  oall  thoae  *rmr1ia%t 
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oljeeU  of  lliAir  minds  in  thinking,  ideas  or  not,  is  perfectly  in  their  own 
oboioo.  li  the/  dislike  th*t  name,  they  may  call  them  notions  or  con- 
o«ption%  or  how  they  please ;  it  matters  not,  if  they  use  them  so  as  to 
avoid  obscurity  and  confusion.  If  they  are  constantly  used  in  the  same 
and  a  known  senses  eveiy  one  has  the  liberty  to  please  himsrif  in  his 
terms ;  there  lies  neither  truth,  nor  error,  nor  science  in  that :  though 
those  that  take  them  for  things,  and  not  for  what  they  are,  bare  arbi- 
trary signs  of  our  ideas,  make  a  great  deal  ado  often  about  them  ;  as  if 
some  great  matter  lay  in  the  use  of  this  or  that  sound.  All  that  I  know 
or  can  imagine  of  difference  about  them  is,  that  those  words  are  always 
best  whose  significations  are  be«t  known  in  the  sense  Uiey  are  used,  and 
so  are  least  apt  to  breed  confusion. 

'*  My  lord,  your  lordship  hath  been  pleased  to  find  fault  with  my  use 
of  the  new  term  ideas,  without  tellinff  me  a  better  name  for  the  imme* 
diate  objects  of  the  mind  in  thinkmg.  Your  lordship  also  has  been 
pleased  to  find  fatilt  with  my  definition  of  knowledge,  without  doing  me 
the  favour  to  give  me  a  better.  For  it  is  only  about  my  definition  of 
knowledge,  tluit  all  this  stir  concerning  certainty  is  made :  for,  with  me, 
to  know  and  to  be  certain  is  the  same  thing :  what  I  know,  that  I  am 
certain  o^  and  what  I  am  certain  o^  that  I  know.  What  reaches  to 
knowledge^  I  think  may  be  called  certainty ;  and  what  comes  short  of 
oertainty,  I  think  cannot  be  called  knowledge^  as  your  lordship  could 
not  but  observe  in  the  18th  par.  of  chap.  iv.  of  my  fourth  Book,  whicli 
you  have  quoted. 

**  My  definition  of  knowledge  stands  thus:  'Knowledge  seems  to  me 
to  be  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  connexion  and  agreement  or 
disagreement  and  repugnancy  of  any  of  our  ideas.'  This  definition  your 
lordship  dislikes,  and  apprehends  it  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  as 
to  that  article  of  Christian  faith  which  your  lordship  hath  endeavoured 
to  defend.  For  this  there  is  a  very  easy  remedy ;  it  is  but  for  your 
lordship  to  set  aside  this  definition  of  knowledge  by  giving  us  a  better, 
and  this  danger  is  over.  But  your  lordship  chooses  rather  to  have  a 
controversy  with  my  book  for  having  it  in  it,  and  to  put  me  upon  the 
defence  of  it ;  for  which  I  must  acknowledge  myseli  obliged  to  your 
k>rdship  for  affording  me  so  much  of  your  time,  and  for  allowing 
me  the  honour  of  conversing  so  much  with  one  so  far  above  me  in 
all  respects. 

*'  Your  lordship  says,  it  may  be  of  dangerous  conseiuence  to  that 
article  of  Christian  faith  which  you  have  endeavoured  to  defend.  Though 
the  laws  of  disputing  allow  bare  denial  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  sayings, 
without  any  offer  of  a  proof;  yet,  m^  lord,  to  show  how  willing  I  am 
to  give  your  lordship  all  satisfMstion,  m  what  you  apprehend  may  be  of 
dangerous  consequence  in  my  book,  as  to  that  article,  I  shall  not  stand 
•till  sullenly,  and  put  your  lonUhip  upon  the  difficulty  of  showing 
whiruin  that  danger  lies ;  but  shall,  on  the  other  side,  endeavour  to  show 
your  lordship  that  that  definition  of  mine,  whether  true  or  false,  right 
or  wrong,  oan  be  of  no  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article  of  faith. 
The  reason  which  I  shall  offer  for  it  is  this,  because  it  can  be  of  no  con- 
sequence to  it  at  alL 

'*  That  which  your  kmlship  ii  afhiid  it  may  be  dangerous  to,  is  an 
■rtkle  of  faith:  that  which  ymir  lordship  labours  and  is  oonoemed  for,, 
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is  tho  oerUmtr  of  faith.  Kow,  my  lord,  I  humbly  ocmcehre  the 
tainty  of  faiUi,  if  your  lordship  thinks  fit  to  call  it  so^  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  oertainty  of  knowledge.  And  to  talk  of  the  certainty  of  fiutl^ 
seems  all  one  to  me  as  to  talk  of  the  knowledge  of  belieYing^  a  way  o^ 
■peaking  not  easy  to  me  to  understand. 

'*  PljM)e  knowdge  in  what  you  will ;  start  what  new  methods  of  cer> 
tainty  you  please,  that  are  apt  to  leave  men*s  minds  more  doubtful  than 
before ;  place  certainty  on  such  grounds  as  will  leave  little  or  no  know- 
ledge in  the  world,  (for  these  are  the  aiguments  your  lordship  uses 
against  my  definition  of  knowledge,)  this  shakes  not  at  all,  nor  in  the 
least  concerns  the  assurance  of  uiith ;  that  is  quite  distinct  from  it» 
neither  stands  nor  falls  with  knowledge. 

*' Faith  stands  by  itself^  and  upon  grounds  of  its  own;  nor  can  be 
removed  from  them,  and  placed  on  those  of  knowledge.  Their  grounds 
are  so  far  from  b^g  the  same,  or  having  anything  oonunon,  that  when 
it  is  brought  to  certainty,  faith  is  destroyed;  it  is  knowledge  then,  and 
faith  no  longer. 

*' With  what  assurance  soever  of  believing  I  assent  to  any  article  of 
faith,  so  that  I  stedfastly  venture  my  all  upon  it,  it  is  still  but  believing. 
Bring  it  to  certainty,  and  it  ceases  to  be  fidth.  '  I  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  rose  again  the  third  dav  from  the 
dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven : '  let  now  such  methods  of  knowledge 
or  certainty  be  started,  as  leave  men's  minds  more  doubtful  than  before  ; 
let  the  grounds  of  knowledge  be  resolved  into  what  any  one  pleases,  H 
touches  not  my  faith ;  the  foundation  of  that  stands  as  sure  as  brfors^ 
and  cannot  be  at  all  shaken  by  it ;  and  one  may  as  well  say,  that  any- 
thing that  weakens  the  sights  or  casts  a  mist  berore  the  eyes,  endangos 
the  hearing;  as  that  anything  which  alters  the  nature  of  knowl^ge 
(if  that  coidd  be  done)  should  he  of  dangerous  consequence  to  an  article 
of  faith. 

*'  Whether,  then,  I  am  or  am  not  mistaken,  in  the  placing  certainty 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas ;  whether 
this  account  of  knowledge  be  true  or  false,  enlarges  or  straitens  the 
bounds  of  it  more  than  it  should,  fidth  still  stands  upon  its  own  basis, 
which  is  not  at  all  altered  by  it;  and  eveiy  article  of  that  has  just  the  same 
unmoved  fourdation,  and  the  rerj  same  credibility  that  it  had  before. 
So  that,  my  lord,  whatever  I  have  said  about  certainty,  and  how  much 
soever  I  nuiy  be  out  in  it,  if  I  am  mistaken,  your  lonUiip  has  no  reason 
to  apprehend  any  danger  to  any  article  of  faith  from  thence;  eveiy  one 
of  tliem  stands  upon  the  same  bottom  it  did  before^  out  of  the  reach  of 
wviat  belongs  to  knowledge  and  certainty.  And  thus  much  of  my  wapr 
of  certainty  by  ideas ;  which  I  hope  will  sati^  your  lordship  how  far  it 
is  from  being  dangerous  to  any  article  of  the  Christian  faith  whatsoever.*' 

No.  IX.- Vol  II.  p.  144,  par.  6. 

Against  that  assertion  of  Mr.  Locke,  that  "  possibly  wo  shall  nersr  Wf 
able  to  know  whether  any  mere  material  being  thinks  or  not,*'  &a,  th« 
Bishop  of  Worcester  argues  thus :  **  If  this  be  true^  then,  for  all  that 
we  can  know  by  our  ideas  of  matter  and  thinking,  matter  may  have  a 
power  of ^thiiking ;  and  if  this  hold,  then  it  is  impossible  U>  pfOT«  a 
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■pfaHml  sabtUooe  in  ui  from  the  idea  of  thinking ;  for  how  mn  we  b« 
■Muied  by  our  ideas,  that  God  hath  not  giren  irach  a  power  of  thinking 
to  matter  so  disposed  as  our  bodies  aret  Espeoiallj  since  it  b  said,* 
'Tliat,  in  respect  of  our  notions,  it  is  not  much  more  remcte  from  our 
eompreliension  to  conceiTe  that  Gh>d  can,  if  he  pleases,  superadd  to  our 
idea  of  matter  a  &oulty  of  thinking,  than  that  he  should  superadd  to  it 
another  substance^  with  a  faculty  of  thinking.'  Whoever  asserts  this, 
can  never  prove  a  spiritual  substance  in  us  from  a  fS^mlty  of  thinking, 
because  he  cannot  know  from  the  idea  of  matter  and  thinking,  that 
matter  so  disposed  cannot  think ;  and  he  cannot  be  certain,  that  God 
hath  not  framed  the  matter  of  our  bodies  so  as  to  be  capable  of  it." 

To  which  Mr.  Locke  answera  thus:t  "Here  your  lordship  argues, 
tiiat  upon  my  principles,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
substance  in  us.  To  which,  give  me  leaver  with  submission,  to  say, 
that  I  think  it  may  be  prov^  fix>m  my  principles,  and  I  think  I  have 
done  it;  and  the  proof  in  my  book  stands  thus:  first,  We  experiment 
in  ourselves  thinkmg.  The  idea  of  this  action,  or  mode  of  thinking,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  self-subsistence,  and  therefore  has  a  neces- 
sary connexion  with  a  support  or  subject  of  inhesion :  the  idea  of  that 
support  is  what  we  call  substance;  and  sc  fitnn  thinking  experimented 
in  us,  we  have  a  proof  of  a  thinking  substance  in  us,  which  in  my  sense  is 
a  spbit  Against  this  your  lorcbhip  will  argue^  that,  by  what  I  have 
said  of  the  possibili^  that  Gh>d  may,  if  he  pleases,  superadd  to  nuitter  a 
fiMulty  of  thinking,  it  can  never  be  proved  that  Uiere  is  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance in  us,  because,  upon  that  supposition,  it  is  possible  it  may  be  a 
material  substance  that  thinks  in  us.  I  grant  it;  but  add,  that  the 
general  idea  of  substance  being  the  same  everywhere^  the  modification 
of  thinking,  or  the  power  of  Uiinking,  joined  to  it,  makes  it  a  spirit, 
without  considerinff  what  other  modifications  it  has,  as  whether  it  has  the 
modification  of  soudity  or  not  As,  on  the  other  side,  substance  that 
has  the  modification  of  solidity,  is  matter,  whether  it  has  the  modifica- 
tion of  thinking  or  not.  And  therefore,  if  vour  lordship  means  by  a 
spiritual,  an  immaterial  substance^  I  grant  I  have  not  proved,  nor  upon 
my  principles  can  it  be  proved,  (your  lordship  meaning,  as  I  think  you 
do,  demonstratively  proved, )  that  there  is  an  immateriiQ  substance  in  us 
that  thinks.  Though  I  presume,  from  what  I  have  said  about  this  sup- 
position of  a  system  of  matter,  thinking  ^  (which  there  demonstrates 
that  God  is  immaterial)  will  prove  it  in  the  highest  degre  probable,  that 
the  thinking  substance  in  us  is  immaterial  But  your  lordship  thinks 
not  probabiUty  enough,  and  by  chaigiog  the  want  of  demonstration  upon 
my  principle^  that  ^e  thinking  thmg  in  us  is  immaterial,  your  lordship 
•eems  to  conclude  it  demonstrable  from  principles  of  philosophy.  That 
demonstration  I  should  with  joy  receive  from  your  lordship  or  sny  one. 
For  though  all  the  great  ends  of  morality  and  religion  are  well  enough 
secured  without  it,  as  I  have  shown,  §  yet  it  would  be  a  great  advance 
of  our  knowledge  in  nature  and  philosophy. 

"  To  what  I  have  said  in  my  book,  to  show  that  all  the  great  ends  ol 

*  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  B.  4,  c  8,  p  6. 
t  In  his  First  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
$  B.  i  o.  10,  par.  16.  g  Ibid,  c  8.  par.  4. 
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reliffioD  and  morality  are  Moured  bardy  bj  the  immortality  of  the  mki^ 
without  a  necesaaiy  supposition  that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  I  orave  leaw 
to  add,  that  inmiortabty  may,  and  shall  be^  annexed  to  that  which  a 
its  own  nature  is  neither  immaterial  nor  immortal,  as  the  apostle  ex- 
pressly declares  in  these  words :  *  '  For  this  oorruptiUe  must  put  on 
inoomiption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality.' 

**  Perhaps  my  using  the  word  spirit  for  a  thinking  substance^  without 
excluding  materiality  out  of  it,  will  be  thought  too  great  a  liberty,  and 
such  as  deserves  censure,  because  I  leave  immaterii^ty  out  of  the  idea 
1    nake  it  a  sign  of.    I  readily  own,  that  words  should  be  sparingly 
ventured  on  in  a  sense  wholly  new,  and  nothing  but  absolute  neoemty 
can  excuse  the  boldness  of  using  any  term  in  a  sense  whereof  we  can 
produce  no  example.     But  in  the  presoit  case  I  think  I  have  great  au- 
thorities to  justify  me.     The  soul  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  that  in 
us  which  thmks.    And  he  that  will  look  into  the  first  book  of  Cicero's 
Tusoulan  Questions,  and  into  the  sixth  book  of  Vila's  .£neid,  will  find 
that  these  two  great  men,  who,  of  all  the  Romans,  best  understood  phi- 
losophy, thought,  or  at  least  did  not  deny,  the  soid  to  be  a  subtile  mas- 
ter, which  might  come  under  the  name  of  awra,  or  igniM,  or  cether,  and 
this  soul  they  both  of  them  called  tpirihu:  in  the  notion  of  which,  it  is 
plain,  they  included  only  thought  and  active  motion,  without  the  total 
exclusion  of  matter.    Whether  they  thought  right  in  this  I  do  not  say — 
that  is  not  the  Question ;  but  whether  vxey  spoke  properly,  when  they 
called  an  active,  thinking,  subtile  substance,  out  of  which  they  excluded 
only  gross  and  palpable  matter,  tpiriiuif  spirit  t    I  think  that  nobody 
will  deny,  that  if  any  amonff  the  Romans  can  be  allowed  to  speak  pro- 
perly, Tully  and  Viigil  are  Uie  two  who  may  most  securely  be  depended 
on  for  it ;  and  one  of  them,  speaking  of  Uie  soul,  says,  Dum  ipiritm 
ko8  reget  artfu:  and  the  other  VUa  eomHnetwr  corpore  et  gpiritu.    When 
it  is  plain  by  eorput  he  means  (as  generally  everywhere)  only  gross  ma^ 
ter  that  may  be  felt  and  handled,  as  appears  by  Uiese  words :  Si  cor^  ami 
sanguis,  ant  oerAnim  at  cuUmut:  eerie,  qwmiam  ett  corpuSf  interibii 
cum  reliqw>  corpore:  <f  ttnima  est  forte  disnpabUur:  ti  igniSf  extingms- 
twr,    Tusc.  QusBst  L  I.  c.  11.     Here  Cicero  opposes  corpus  to  ignis  and 
animot  L  e.,  aura,  or  breath.     And  the  foundation  of  that  his  distioo- 
tion  of  the  soul,  from  that  which  he  calls  corpus,  or  body,  he  gives  a 
httle  lower  in  these  words:  Tanta  ejus  tenmtas  utfugiat  aciem.    Ibid, 
c.  22.     Nor  was  it  the  heathen  world  alone  that  had  this  notion  of  spirit ; 
the  most  enlightened  of  all  the  ancient  people  of  God,  Solomon  himself 
speaks  after  the  same  manner :  f  'lliat  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men, 
befalleth  beasts:  even  one  thing  be£klleth  them:  as  the  one  dieth,  so 
dieth  the  other;  yea,  they  have  all  one  spirit.'     So  I  translate  the  He- 
brew word  nil  here,  for  so  I  find  it  translated  the  very  next  verse  but 
one:!^  *Who  knoweUi  the  spirit  of  man  that  goeth  upward,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  beast  that  goeth  downward  to  the  earth!'    In  which  plaoea 
it  is  plain  that  Solomon  applies  the  word  fyy\  and  our  translators  of  him 
the  word  spirit,  to  a  substance  out  of  which  materiality  was  not  wholly 
excluded,  unless  the  spirit  of  a  bcHut  that  goeth  downvnuds  to  the  earth 
be  immaieriaL     Nor  did  the  way  of  speaking  in  our  tiaviour's  time  vaiy 

*  1  Oir.  xy.  58.  t  Eccl  Ul  19.  t  Ibid.  %h 
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from  this ;  8t  Loke  teDi  us,*  '  lli»t  when  our  S»?iour,  after  his  resu* 
notion,  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  they  were  affrighted,  and  supposed 
that  they  had  seen  irvtv/Ao,'  the  Gtreek  word  which  uways  answers  spirit 
in  Engl&h :  and  so  the  translators  of  the  Bible  render  it  here ;  they  sap- 
posed  thai  they  had  seen  a  spirit  But  our  Saviour  says  to  them,  *  Be- 
hold my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself;  handle  me,  and  see,  for 
»  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  you  see  me  have/  Which  words 
of  our  Saviour  put  the  same  distinction  between  body  and  spirit,  that 
Cioero  did  in  the  place  above  cited,  vis.,  lliat  the  one  was  a  fproaa  Com- 
paq that  could  be  felt  and  handled;  and  the  other  such  as  Virgil  d» 
■onbes  the  ghost  or  soul  of  Anchises : 

'  Ter  oonatus  ibi  ooUo  dare  brachia  circum : 
Ter  fhistnt  comprensa  manus  e£Puffit  imago, 
Par  levibus  ventis,  volucrique  simillima  somnc't 

'*  I  would  not  be  thought  hereby  to  say,  that  spirit  never  does  signify 
»  purely  immaterial  substance.  In  that  sense  the  Scripture,  I  take 
H,  speaks,  when  it  says  Ood  is  a  spirit;  and  in  that  sense  I  have 
used  it;  and  in  that  sense  I  have  proved  from  my  principles  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  substance^  and  am  certain  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
immaterial  substance;  which  is,  I  humbly  conceive,  a  direct  answer 
(o  your  lordship's  question  in  the  beginning  of  this  aiffument:  viz., 
'How  we  come  to  be  certain  that  there  are  spiritual  substances,  sup- 
posing this  principle  to  be  true,  that  the  simple  ideas  by  sensation 
and  reflection  are  the  sole  nuitter  and  foundation  of  aU  our  rea- 
soning!' But  this  hinders  not,  but  that  if  God,  that  infinite^  omni- 
potent and  perfectly  immaterial  Spirit,  should  please  to  give  to  a  system 
of  veiy  subtile  matter,  sense  and  motion,  it  might  with  propriety  of 
speech  be  called  spirit,  though  materiality  were  not  excluded  out  of  its 
complex  idea.  Your  lordship  proceeds:  *  It  is  said,  indeed,  elsewhece,^ 
that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  senseless  matter,  that  it  should  put 
into  itself  sense,  peroeptton,  and  knowledge.  But  this  doth  not  nick 
the  present  case,  which  is  not  what  matter  can  do  of  itself  but  what 
matter  prepared  by  an  omnipotent  hand  can  do.  And  what  certainty 
can  we  nave  that  he  haUi  not  done  it!  We  can  have  none  from  the 
ideas,  for  those  are  given  up  in  this  case,  and  consequently  we  can  have 
no  certainty,  upon  these  principles,  whether  we  have  any  spiritoal 
substance  within  us  or  not' 

**  Tour  lordship  in  this  paragraph  proves,  that  from  what  I  say,  we 
can  have  no  certainty  whether  we  have  any  spiritual  substance  in  us  or 
not  If  by  spiritual  substance,  your  lordship  means  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance in  us,  as  you  speak,  I  grant  what  your  lordship  says  is  tnie^  that 
it  cannot  upon  these  principles  be  demonstrated.  But  I  must  crave 
leave  to  say,  at  the  same  tune^  that  upon  these  principles  it  can  be 
proved,  to  the  highest  degree  of  probabihty.  If  by  spiritual  substance^ 
your  lordship  means  a  thinking  substance,  I  must  dissent  from  your 
lordshia  and  say,  that  we  can  mtve  a  certainty,  upce  tny  principle^  thai 
there  is  a  spiritual  substance  in  us.  In  short  my  lord,  upon  my 
principles,  i.  e.,  from  the  idea  of  thinking,  we  can  have  a  certainty  thai 

•  Cha|i.Exiy.37.    t  iEneid.  Yi:  vL      ^  Essay ,  R  4^  c.  ^0^  par.  6 
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there  if  a  thinking  tubetanoe  in  us ;  from  henoe  we  have  a  oertain^  tkrt 
there  is  an  eternal  thinking  substance.  This  thinking  substanoa^  whieh 
has  been  from  eternity,  I  lukve  proved  to  be  immateriaL  This  etcna^ 
immaterial,  thinking  substance,  has  put  into  us  a  thinking  subsfeaaoi^ 
whidi,  whether  it  be  a  material  or  immaterial  substance,  cannot  bs  iii> 
fUlibly  demonstrated  from  our  ideas ;  though  from  them  it  may  be  fromd 
that  it  is  to  the  highest  ^^f'^e  probable  thst  it  is  immaterial.'* 

Again,  the  Bishop  of  ^^roester  undertakes  to  prove^  from  Mr.  Looks*! 
principles,  that  we  may  be  certaii:,  "That  the  first  eternal  thinking 
king,  or  onmiiKytent  Spirit,  cannot,  if  he  would,  give  to  certain  tystiBi 
of  created  sensible  nuitter,  put  together  as  he  sees  fit,  some  dcgrws  cf 
sense,  perception,  and  thought." 

To  which  Mr.  Locke  has  made  the  following  answer  in  his  TM 
Letter: 

*' Your  first  argument  I  take  to  be  this :  that  according  to  me,  tbe 
knowledge  we  have  being  by  our  ideas,  and  our  ideas  of  matter  in  gsoenl 
being  a  solid  substance,  and  our  idea  of  body  a  solid  extended  tiguii 
substance ;  if  I  admit  matter  to  be  capable  of  thinking,  I  oonfuund  tke 
idea  of  matter  with  the  idea  of  a  spirit:  to  which  I  answer.  No:  no 
more  than  I  confound  the  idea  of  nuitter  with  the  idea  of  a  horae^  whec 
I  say  that  matter  in  general  is  a  solid  extended  substanoo,  and  tiiai  s 
horse  is  a  material  animal,  or  an  extended  solid  substance^  with  nnsi 
and  spontaneous  motion. 

"The  idea  of  matter  is  an  extended  solid  substance;  wherever  tbot 
is  such  a  substance^  there  is  matter,  and  the  essence  of  matter,  wfaat«nr 
other  qualities,  not  contained  in  that  essence^  it  shall  plesM  God  to 
superadd  to  it  For  example :  God  creates  an  extended  solid  snbetaox, 
without  the  superadding  anjrthing  else  to  it,  and  so  we  may  oonsidsr  it 
at  rest:  to  some  parts  of  it  he  superadds  motion,  but  it  has  stiU  tht 
essence  of  matter ;  other  parts  of  it  he  frames  into  plants,  with  all  tU 
excellences  of  vegetation,  life^  and  beauty,  which  is  to  be  found  in  s 
rose  or  peach  tree,  &>o.,  above  the  essence  of  matter  in  general,  but  it  ii 
still  but  matter :  to  other  parts  he  adds  sense  and  spontaneous  motion,  tnd 
those  other  properties  that  are  to  be  found  in  an  elephanL  Hitherto  ll 
is  not  doubted  but  the  power  of  Gh>d  may  go,  and  that  the  propertisi  <i 
a  rose^  a  peach,  or  an  elephant,  superadded  to  matter,  ohsAge  not  Urn 
properties  of  matter ;  but  matter  is  in  these  things  matter  stSL  Botff 
one  venture  to  go  one  step  further,  and  say,  God  may  give  to  mattv 
thought,  reason,  and  volition,  as  wdl  as  sense  and  spontaneous  mef^em, 
there  are  men  ready  presently  to  limit  the  power  of  the  onmipotsrt 
Creator,  and  tell  us  he  cannot  do  it,  because  it  destroys  the  csstn€%  or 
changes  the  essenUal  properties  of  matter.  To  make  good  whidi  umt 
tion,  they  have  no  more  to  say,  but  that  thought  and  reason  are  not  ii>' 
eluded  in  the  essence  of  matter.  I  grant  it ;  but  whatever  excslkocy. 
not  contained  in  its  essence,  be  superadded  to  matter,  it  does  not  i^ 
stroy  the  essence  of  matter,  if  it  leaves  it  an  extended  solid  substaast: 
wherever  that  is,  there  is  the  essence  of  matter ;  and  if  everythJiy  « 
greater  perfection,  superadded  to  such  a  substance,  destroys  the  siHaSi 
of  matter,  what  will  become  of  the  essence  of  matter  in  a  plaikl  gr  M 
animal,  whose  properties  far  exceed  thoae  of  a  mere  exteodod  tM 
t 
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**  But  H  if  further  urged,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  matter  can 
think  I  grant  it :  but  to  argue  from  thence,  that  Grnl  therefore,  can- 
not give  to  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking,  is  to  say,  God's  oranipotency  in 
limited  to  a  narrow  compass,  bei^use  man's  understanding  is  so,  and 
brings  down  Grod's  infinite  power  to  the  size  of  our  capacities.  If  God 
can  give  no  power  to  any  parts  of  matter,  but  what  men  can  account  for 
fron  the  essence  of  matter  in  general ;  if  all  such  qualities  and  pro- 
perties must  destroy  the  essence,  or  change  the  essential  properties  of 
matter,  which  are  to  our  conceptions  above  it,  and  we  cannot  conceive 
to  be  the  natural  consecjuence  of  that  essence;  it  is  plain  that  the 
oasenoe  of  matter  is  destroyed,  and  its  essential  properties  changed,  in 
most  of  the  sensible  parts  of  this  our  system.  For  it  is  visible,  that  all 
the  planets  have  revolutions  about  certain  remote  centres,  which  I  would 
have  any  one  explain,  or  make  conceivable  by  the  bare  essence,  or  na- 
tural powers  depending  on  the  essence  of  matter  in  general,  withe  ut 
something  added  to  that  ossence^  which  we  cannot  conceive;  for  the 
moving  of  matter  in  a  crooked  line,  or  the  attraction  of  matter  by 
matter,  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  the  case ;  either  of  which  it  is  above 
oar  reach  to  derive  from  the  essence  of  matter  or  body  in  general ; 
though  one  of  these  two  must  unavoidably  be  allowed  to  be  superadded 
in  tUs  instance  to  the  essence  of  matter  in  general.  The  omnipotent 
Creator  advised  not  with  us  in  the  making  of  the  world,  and  his  ways 
aire  not  Uie  less  excellent  because  they  are  past  our  finding^  out. 

**'  In  the  next  place,  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation  u  not  doubted 
(o  be  wholly  material ;  and  yet  he  that  will  look  into  it  will  observe  ex- 
odlenoes  and  operations  in  this  part  of  matter,  which  he  will  not  find 
contained  in  the  essence  of  nuitter  in  general,  nor  be  able  to  conceive 
how  they  can  be  produced  by  it  And  will  he  therefore  say,  that  the 
assenoe  of  matter  is  destroyed  in  them,  because  they  have  properties  and 
operations  not  contained  in  the  essential  properties  of  matter  as  matter, 
Dor  explicable  by  the  essence  of  matter  in  general  t 

"  Let  us  advance  one  step  further,  and  we  shall  in  the  animal  world 
meet  with  yet  greater  perfections  and  properties,  no  ways  expMcable  by 
the  essence  of  matter  in  ffeneral.  If  the  omnipotent  Creator  had  not 
•aperadded  to  the  earth,  which  produced  the  irrational  animals,  qualities 
fur  surpassing  Uiose  of  the  dull  dead  earth  out  of  which  they  were  made, 
hte,  w&oae,  and  spontaneous  motion,  nobler  qualities  than  were  before 
ia  it|  it  had  still  remained  rude^  senseless  matter ;  and  if  to  the  indi- 
▼iduals  of  each  species  he  had  not  superadded  a  power  of  propagation, 
the  species  had  perished  with  those  individuals ;  but  by  these  essences 
or  properties  of  each  species,  superadded  to  the  matter  which  they  were 
made  o^  the  essence  or  properties  of  matter  in  general  were  not  de- 
stroyed or  changed,  any  more  than  anything  that  was  in  the  individual 
before,  was  destroyed  or  changed  by  the  power  of  generation,  super- 
added to  them  by  the  first  benecuction  of  the  Almighty. 

'*  In  all  such  oases,  the  superinducement  of  greater  perfections  and 
nobler  qualities  destroys  nothing  of  the  essence  or  perfections  that  were 
there  before ;  unless  there  can  be  showed  a  manifest  repugnancy  be- 
tween them*  but  all  the  proof  offered  for  that»  is  only  that  we  cannot 
eonoeive  how  matter,  without  snch  snpenulded  perfections,  can  product 
ndi  effects;  which  ii^  in  troth,  bo  mote  Uum  to  say,  matter  in  generalt 
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or  eyerr  part  of  matter,  m  matter,  has  them  not ;  bat  H  k  no  reawn  ta 
prore  that  Grod,  if  he  pleases,  oannot  superadd  them  to  some  parts  ol 
matter,  unless  it  can  be  proved  to  be  a  contradiction,  that  God  should 
give  to  some  parts  of  matter  qualities  and  perfections  which  matter  in 
general  has  not;  though  we  cannot  concdTe  how  matter  is  invested 
with  them,  or  how  it  operates  by  virtue  of  those  new  endowments;  nor 
is  it  to  be  wondered  that  we  cannot»  whikt  we  limit  all  its  operationf 
to  those  qualities  it  had  before,  and  would  explain  them  by  the  known 
properties  of  matter  in  general,  without  any  such  superinduced  pei^ 
lections.  For  if  this  be  a  right  rule  of  reasoning,  to  deny  a  thing  to 
be,  because  we  cannot  conceive  the  manner  how  it  comes  to  be;  I 
shall  desire  them  who  use  it,  to  stick  to  this  rule^  and  see  what  woric 
it  will  make  both  in  divinity  as  well  as  philosophy;  and  whether  they 
can  advance  anything  more  in  fikvour  of  scepticism. 

*'  For  to  keep  wiUiin  the  present  subject  of  the  power  of  thinking 
and  self-motion,  bestowed  by  omnipotent  Irower  in  some  parts  of  matter: 
the  objection  to  this  is,  I  cannot  conceive  how  matter  should  think. 
What  is  the  consequence!  ergo,  God  cannot  give  it  a  power  to  think. 
Let  this  stand  for  a  good  reason,  and  then  proceed  in  other  oases  by 
the  same.  You  cannot  conceive  how  matter  can  attract  matter  at  any 
distance,  much  less  at  the  distance  of  1,000,000  of  miles;  ergo,  God 
cannot  give  it  such  a  power;  you  cannot  conceive  how  matter  should 
feel,  or  move  itself^  or  affect  an  immaterial  being,  or  be  moved  by  it ; 
ergOy  God  cannot  give  it  such  powers ;  which  is,  in  effect^  to  deny  gravity, 
and  the  revolution  of  the  planets  about  the  sun ;  to  make  brutes  mere 
machines,  without  sense  or  spontaneous  motiim;  and  to  allow  man 
neither  sense  nor  voluntary  motion. 

"Let  us  applv  this  rule  one  degree  further.  You  cannot  conceive 
how  an  extended  solid  substance  should  think;  therefore  God  cannot 
make  it  think :  can  you  conceive  how  vour  own  soul,  or  any  substance^ 
thinks?  You  f^nd  indeed  that  you  do  think,  and  so  do  I ;  but  I  want  U. 
be  told  how  the  action  of  thinking  is  performed;  this,  I  confess,  is 
beyond  my  conception,  and  I  would  be  glad  any  one  who  conceives  it 
would  explain  it  to  me.  God,  I  find,  has  given  me  this  facul^ ;  and 
since  I  cannot  but  be  convinced  of  his  power  in  this  instanoe,  which 
though  I  every  moment  experiment  in  myself  yet  I  cannot  conceive  the 
manner  of;  what  would  it  be  less  than  an  insolent  absurdity,  to  deny 
his  power  in  other  like  cases,  only  for  this  reason,  because  I  cannJt 
conceive  the  manner  how  f 

"  To  explain  this  matter  a  little  further :  €k>d  has  created  a  substance ; 
let  it  be,  for  example,  a  solid  extended  substance.  Is  God  bound  to 
ffive  it,  besides  being,  a  power  of  action?  That»  I  think,  nobody  will  say: 
he  therefore  may  leave  it  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  it  will  be  never- 
theless a  substance ;  for  action  is  not  necessary  to  the  being  <^  uny  sub* 
stance  that  God  does  create.  God  has  likewise  created  and  made  to 
exist)  de  novo,  an  immaterial  substance,  which  will  not  lose  its  being  of 
a  substance,  though  God  should  bestow  on  it  nothing  more  but  this  bare 
being,  without  giving  it  any  activity  at  alL  Here  are  now  two  distinct 
sulistances,  the  one  material,  the  other  immaterial,  both  in  a  state  oi 
perfect  inacUvity.  Now  I  ask  what  power  God  can  give  to  one  of  these 
substanooH  (supposing  them  to  retain  the  same  distinct  natures  that  tbs} 
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bud  AS  fobsunoeB  in  their  state  of  inactivity)  which  he  cannot  giwe  ta 
the  otiiert  In  that  state  it  is  plain  neither  of  them  thinks;  for  thinking 
being  an  action,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  God  can  put  an  end  to  ant 
action  of  any  created  substance,  without  annihilating  of  the  substance 
whereof  it  is  an  action ;  and  if  it  be  so,  he  can  also  create  or  give  exis^ 
enoe  to  such  a  substance,  without  giving  that  substance  any  action  at 
all.  By  the  same  reason  it  is  plain  that  neither  of  them  can  move  itself: 
now  I  would  ask  why  Omnipotency  cannot  give  to  either  of  these  sub* 
stances,  which  are  equally  in  a  state  of  perfect  inactivity,  the  same 
power  that  it  can  give  to  the  other  t  Let  it  be  for  example,  that  of  spon- 
taneous or  self-motion,  which  is  a  power  that  it  is  suppopad  God  can 
give  to  an  unsolid  substance,  but  denied  that  he  can  give  to  a  solid 
substance. 

'*  If  it  be  asked  why  tbev  limit  the  omnipotency  of  God  in  reference 
to  the  one  rather  than  the  other  of  these  substances?  all  that  can 
be  said  to  it  is,  that  they  cannot  conceive  how  the  solid  substance 
should  ever  be  able  to  move  itself  And  as  little,  say  I,  are  they 
able  to  conceive,  how  a  created  unsolid  substance  should  move  itself. 
But  there  may  be  something  in  an  immaterial  substance  that  you 
do  not  know.  I  grant  it ;  and  in  a  material  one  too ;  for  example, 
gravitation  of  matter  towards  matter,  and  in  the  several  pioportions 
observable,  inevitably  shows  that  there  is  something  in  matter  that  we 
do  not  imderstand,  unless  we  can  conceive  self-motion  in  matter; 
or  an  inexplicable  and  inconceivable  attraction  in  matter,  at  immense, 
almost  incomprehensible  distances;  it  must,  therefore,  be  confessed  that 
there  is  something  in  solid  as  well  as  unsolid  substances  that  we  do  not 
understand.  But  this  we  know,  that  they  may  each  of  them  have  their 
<iistinct  beings,  without  any  activity  superadded  to  them,  unless  you  will 
deny  that  G^  can  take  m>m  any  being  its  power  of  acting,  which  it  is 
probable  will  be  thought  too  presumptuous  for  any  one  to  do ;  and  I  say 
it  is  as  hard  to  conceive  self-motion  in  a  created  immaterial,  as  in  a  ma- 
terial being,  consider  it  how  you  will ;  and  therefore  this  is  no  reason 
to  deny  Omnipotency  to  be  Me  to  give  a  power  of  self-motion  to  a 
material  substance,  if  he  pleases,  as  weU  as  to  an  immaterial,  since  neither 
of  them  can  have  it  from  themselves,  nor  can  we  conceive  how  it  can  be 
in  either  of  them. 

The  same  is  visible  in  the  other  operation  of  thinking:  both  these  sub- 
wtances  may  be  made  and  exist  without  thought ;  neitner  of  them  has  or 
can  have  the  power  of  thinking  from  itself;  God  may  give  it  to  either  of 
them,  aocordinff  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  omnipotency ;  and  in  which- 
ever of  them  it  ia,  it  is  equally  beyond  our  capacity  to  conceive  how 
either  of  these  substances  thinks.  But  for  that  reason  to  deny  that  God, 
who  had  power  enough  to  give  them  both  a  being  out  of  nothing,  can 
by  the  same  omnipotency  give  them  what  other  powers  and  perfections 
he  pleases,  has  no  better  foundation  than  to  deny  his  power  of  creation 
becauac  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  performed:  and  there^  at  last^  this 
way  of  reasoning  must  terminate. 

"That  Omnipotency  cannot  make  a  substance  to  be  solid  and  not 
■olid  at  the  same  time,  I  think,  with  due  reverence^  we  may  say ;  but 
that  a  solid  substance  may  not  have  qualities,  perfections,  and  powers, 
which  have  no  natural  or  visibly  necessary  connexion  with  solidity  anti 
QStenjion,  is  too  much  for  ns  (who  are  but  of  yesterdi^,  and  know  n«> 
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iliipg)  to  be  pomtiTe  jl  if  God  cannot  join  things  together  hf  oo» 
flexions  inconceivable  to  us,  we  must  deny  even  t£e  consistent  ami 
being  of  matter  itself;  since  every  particle  of  it  having  some  bulk,  has 
its  parts  connected  by  ways  inconceivable  to  us.  So  that  all  the  diffi- 
eulties  that  are  raised  against  the  thinking  of  matter,  from  our  ignorance, 
or  narrow  conceptions,  stand  not  at  all  in  the  way  of  the  power  of  God,  if 
he  pleases  to  ordain  it  so ;  nor  prove  anything  against  his  having  actually 
endued  some  parcels  of  matter,  so  disposed  as  he  thinks  fit,  with  a  faculty  of 
thinking,  till  it  can  be  shown  that  it  contains  a  contradiction  to  suppose  iU 

"  llkough  to  me  sensation  be  comprehended  under  thinking  in  general, 
yet  in  the  foregoing  discourse  I  have  spoken  of  sense  in  brutes,  as 
distinct  from  thmking ;  because  your  lordships  as  I  remember,  speaks  of 
sense  in  brutes.  But  here  I  take  liberty  to  olMerve,  that  if  your  lordship 
allows  brutes  to  have  sensation,  it  will  follow,  either  that  God  can  and 
doth  g^ve  to  some  parcels  of  matter  a  power  of  perception  and  thinkings 
or  that  all  animab  have  immaterial,  and  consequently,  according  to  your 
lordship,  immortal  souls,  as  well  as  men,  and  to  say  that  fleas  and  mites, 
k^.,  have  immortal  souls  as  well  as  men,  will  possibly  be  looked  on  as 
goinff  a  great  way  to  serve  an  hypothesiB. 

'*  I  have  been  pretty  large  in  making  this  matter  plain,  that  they  who 
are  so  forward  to  bestow  hard  censures  or  names  on  the  upinions  of 
those  who  differ  from  them,  may  consider  whether  sometimes  they  are 
not  more  due  to  their  own ;  and  that  they  may  be  persuaded  a  little  to 
temper  that  heat,  which,  supposing  the  truth  m  their  current  opinions, 
gives  them  (as  they  think)  a  riffht  to  lay  what  imputations  they  please 
on  those  who  would  fairly  exanune  the  g^unds  they  stand  upon.  For 
talking  with  a  supposition  and  insinuations,  that  truth  and  knowledge, 
nay,  and  religion  too,  stand  and  fall  with  their  systems,  is  at  best  but 
an  imperious  way  of  begging  the  question,  and  assuming  to  themselves^ 
under  the  pretence  of  zeal  fSor  the  cause  of  God,  a  tiUe  to  infallibility. 
It  is  very  becoming  that  men*s  zeal  for  truth  should  go  as  far  as  their 
prooft,  but  not  ffo  for  proofii  themselves.  He  that  attacks  received  opi- 
nions with  anythmg  but  fair  arguments,  may,  I  own,  be  justly  suspected 
not  to  mean  well,  nor  to  be  led  by  the  love  of  truth ;  but  the  same  may 
be  said  of  him  too^  who  so  defends  thenu  An  error  is  not  the  bettez 
for  being  common,  nor  truth  the  worse  for  having  lain  neglected ;  and 
if  it  were  put  to  the  vote  anywhere  in  the  worid,  I  doubt,  as  things  are 
managed,  whether  truth  would  have  the  majority,  at  least  whilst  the  au- 
thority of  men,  and  not  the  examination  of  things,  must  be  its  measure. 
The  imputation  of  scepticism,  and  those  broad  insinuations  to  render 
what  I  have  written  suspected,  so  frequent,  as  if  that  were  the  great 
business  of  all  this  pains  yon  have  been  at  about  me^  has  made  me  say 
thus  much,  my  lord,  rather  as  my  sense  of  the  way  to  establish  truth 
fai  its  full  force  and  beauty,  than  that  I  think  the  worid  will  need  to  have 
anything  said  to  it,  to  make  it  distinguish  between  your  lordship*s  and 
my  design  in  writing,  which,  therefore^  I  securely  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  the  reader,  and  return  to  the  ailment  in  hand. 

'*  What  I  have  above  said,  I  tuce  to  be  a  full  answer  to  all  that  your 
lordship  would  infer  from  my  idea  of  mattei^  of  liberty,  of  identity,  and 
from  the  power  of  abstraoting.     Ton  ask,*  '  How  can  my  idea  of  Uberty 

*  Firrt  Aziswcfw 
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agree  wHk  the  idea  that  bodies  can  operate  o&ly  by  mot&m  and  Im- 
poiiie? '  Answer.  Bj  the  omnipotency  of  Qod,  who  can  make  all  thinge 
agrees  that  involTe  not  a  oontradiction.  It  is  true,  I  say,*  That  bodies 
operate  by  impulse^  and  nothing  else.  And  so  I  thought  when  I  wrote 
it»  and  can  yet  conceive  no  oUier  way  of  their  operation.  Bat  I  am 
since  convinced  by  the  judicious  Mr.  Newton's  incomparable  book,  that 
It  is  too  bold  a  presumption  to  limit  6od*s  power  in  this  point  by  my 
narrow  conceptions.  Tne  gravitation  of  matter  towards  matter,  by 
ways  inconceivable  to  me,  is  not  only  a  demonstration  that  God  can,  u 
he  pleases,  put  into  bodies  powera  and  ways  of  operation,  above  what 
can  be  derived  from  our  idea  of  body,  or  can  be  explained  by  what  we 
know  of  matter;  but  also  an  imquestionable,  and  everywhere  visible 
instance  that  he  has  done  so.  And,  therefore,  in  the  next  edition  of  my 
book  I  will  take  care  to  have  that  passage  rectified. 

"As  to  self-consciousness,  your  lor£hip  asks^t  'What  is  there  like 
eelf-oonsciousness  in  matter?'  Nothing  at  all  in  matter,  as  matter. 
JSnt  that  God  cannot  bestow  on  some  parcels  of  matter  a  power  of  think- 
ing, and  with  it  self- consciousness,  will  never  be  proved  by  asking,  t 
How  is  it  possible  to  apprehend  that  mere  body  should  perceive  that  it 
doth  perceive!  The  weaicness  of  our  apprehension,  I  grant  in  the  case: 
I  comess  as  much  as  you  please^  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  solid, 
DO,  nor  how  an  unsoli<i  created  substance  thinks ;  but  this  weakness  ot 
onr  apprehensions  reaches  not  the  power  of  GkKl,  whose  weakness  is 
stronger  than  anything  in  men. 

"  Your  argument  from  abstraction,  we  have  in  this  question :  I)  '  If  it 
may  be  in  the  power  of  matter  to  think,  how  comes  it  to  be  so  impoe- 
eible  for  such  organized  bodies  as  the  brutes  have,  to  enlam  their  ideas 
by  abstraction!  Ans.  This  seems  to  suppose  that  I  plaoe  thinking 
unthin  the  natural  power  of  matter  If  that  be  your  meaning,  my  lord, 
I  never  say  nor  suppose  that  all  matter  has  naturally  in  it  a  facul^  of 
thinking,  but  the  direct  contraiy.  But  if  you  mean  that  certain  parcels 
of  matUr,  ordered  bv  the  Divine  Power,  as  seems  fit  to  him,  may^  be 
made  capable  of  receiving  from  his  omnipotency  the  fiumlty  of  thinking ; 
that,  indeed,  I  say:  and  that  being  granted,  the  answer  to  y our questioL 
is  easy;  since,  if  Omnipotency  can  give  thought  to  any  sohd  substance^ 
it  is  not  hard  to  conceive  that  Gk>d  may  give  that  faculty  in  a  higher  or 
lower  degree,  as  it  pleases  him,  who  knows  what  disposition  of  ^e  sub- 
ject is  smted  to  such  a  particular  way  or  degree  of  thinking. 

**  Another  argument  to  prove  that  God  cannot  endue  any  parcel  of 
matter  with  the  faculty  of  thinking,  is  taken  from  those  words  of 
mine,  ^  where  I  show  by  what  connexion  of  ideas  we  may  come  to  know 
that  God  is  an  immaterial  substance.  They  are  these:  'The  idea  d 
an  eternal  actual  knowing  being,  with  the  idea  of  immateria^,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  idea  of  matter,  and  of  its  actual  division,  divisi- 
bility, and  want  of  peroeption,  Ac.  From  whence  your  lordship^  thus 
ai^es:1T  'Here  the  want  of  peroeption  is  owned  to  be  so  ossontisl  to 
matter,  that  Qod  is  therefore  concluded  to  be  immateriaL'  Ans.  Per> 
oeption  and  kno^edge  in  that   one  Eternal  Being,  where  it  has  tti 
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Mxiroe,  it  it  Tifible  must  be  essentially  inseparable  from  H;  therafcra  t^ 
actual  want  of  perception  in  so  great  a  part  of  the  particolar  paroeb  oi 
matter,  is  a  demonstration,  that  the  first  Bemg,  from  whom  peroeptiofi 
and  knowledge  are  inseparable,  is  not  matter :  how  fiu*  this  makes  the 
want  of  perception  an  eiisential  property  of  matter,  I  will  not  dispute; 
h  suffices  that  it  shows  that  perception  is  not  an  essential  property  of 
matter,  and  therefore  matter  cannot  be  that  eternal  original  being  to 
which  perception  and  knowledge  are  essential  Matter,  I  say*  n»* 
turally  is  without  perception :  Ergo,  says  your  lordship,  'want  of  per* 
oeption  is  an  essential  property  of  matter,  and  God  does  not  change  the 
essential  properties  of  thmgs,  their  nature  remaining.'  From  whence 
you  infer,  that  God  cannot  bestow  on  any  parcel  of  matter  (the  nature 
of  matter  remaining)  a  faculty  of  thinking.  If  the  rules  of  logic,  since 
my  dajTS,  be  not  chiuiged,  I  may  safely  deny  this  consequence.  For  an 
ai^gument  that  runs  thus,  God  does  not,  ergOt  he  cannot,  I  was  taught 
when  I  first  came  to  the  university,  would  not  hold.  For  I  never  said 
God  did;  but,*  'That  I  see  no  contradiction  in  it,  that  he  should,  if 
he  pleased,  give  to  some  systems  of  senseless  matter  a  facul^  of  think- 
ing ;'  and  I  know  nobody  before  Descartes  that  ever  pretended  to  show 
that  there  was  any  contradiction  in  it.  fc>o  that  at  worsts  my  not  being 
able  to  see  in  matter  any  such  incapacity  as  makes  it  impossible  fur 
Omnipotence  to  bestow  on  it  a  feunilty  of  thinking,  makes  me  opposite 
only  to  the  Cartesians.  For  as  &r  as  I  have  seen  or  heard,  the  Fathers 
of  the  Christian  church  never  pretended  to  demonstrate  that  matter  was 
incapable  to  receive  a  power  of  sensation,  perception,  and  thinkings 
from  the  hand  of  the  omnipotent  Creator.     Let  us,  therefore,  if  yoa 

{>lease,  suppose  the  form  of  your  argumentation  right,  and  that  yoor 
ordship  means,  '  God  cannot :  *  and  then  if  your  alignment  be  good,  it 
proves,  'That  God  could  not  give  to  Balaam's  ass  a  power  to  speak  to 
his  master,  as  he  did,  for  the  want  of  rational  discourse  being  natural 
to  that  species ; '  it  is  but  for  your  lordship  to  call  it  an  essential  pro- 
perty, and  then  God  cannot  change  the  essential  propoties  of  thinet, 
their  nature  remaining :  whereby  it  is  proved,  '  Thii  God  cannot,  with 
all  his  omnipotency,  give  to  an  ass  a  power  to  speak,  as  Balaam's  did.' 

"You  say,  t  my  lord,  you  'do  not  set  bounds  to  God's  omnipotency. 
For  he  may,  if  he  please,  change  a  body  into  an  immaterial  substance^* 
L  e.,  take  away  from  a  substance  the  solidity  which  it  had  before,  and 
which  made  it  matter,  and  then  give  it  a  uiculty  of  thinking  which  it 
had  not  before,  and  which  makes  it  a  spirit,  the  same  substanoe  remain- 
ing.  For  if  the  substance  remains  not,  body  is  not  changed  into  an 
Immaterial  substance.  But  the  solid  substance,  and  all  ^longing  tn 
it,  is  annihilated,  and  an  inmiaterial  substanoe  created,  which  b  not  a 
change  of  one  thine  into  another,  but  the  destroying  of  one  and  making 
another  dc  novo.  In  this  change,  therefore,  of  a  l^y  or  material  buIk 
stance,  into  an  immaterial,  let  us  observe  these  distinct  considerations. 

"  First,  you  say,  '  God  may,  if  he  please,  take  away  from  a  solid  sub- 
stance, solidity,  which  is  that  which  makes  a  material  substance  or  body; 
and  may  make  it  an  immaterial  substance,  ».  e.,  a  substance  without 
■olidity*    But  this  privation  of  one  quality  gives  it  not  another :  the  bai« 
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tdnng  away  a  lower  or  len  noble  quali^,  does  not  girt  it  a  higher  oc 
noliler;  that  must  be  the  gift  of  Qod.  for  the  bare  privation  of  one^ 
and  a  meaner  quali^,  cannot  be  the  position  of  a  higher  and  better: 
imlen  any  one  will  say  that  cogitation,  or  the  power  of  thinking,  resulta 
from  the  nature  of  sabetance  itself ;  which  if  it  do,  then,  wherever  there 
IB  substance,  there  must  be  cogitation,  or  a  power  of  thinking.  Here^ 
then,  upon  your  lordship's  own  principles^  is  an  immaterial  substanoe 
without  the  facul^  of  thinking. 

'*In  the  next  place,  you  wUl  not  deny  that  Grod  may  give  to-this  sub- 
■tance,  thus  deprived  o^  solidi^,  a  faculty  of  thinking ;  for  you  suppose 
it  made  capable  of  that  by  being  made  immaterial ;  whereby  you  allow 
that  the  same  numerical  substance  may  be  sometimes  wholly  inoogiti^ 
threi,  or  without  a  power  of  thinking,  and  at  other  times  pemctly  cogi- 
tative, or  endued  with  a  power  of  Umiking. 

"  Further,  you  will  not  deny  but  God  can  give  it  solidity,  and  make 
H  material  again.  For  I  oonlcude  it  will  not  be  denied  tLat  God  can 
make  it  again  what  it  was  before.  Now  I  crave  leave  to  ask  your  lord- 
ships why  Qod,  having  given  to  this  substance  the  faculty  of  thinking, 
alter  solidity  was  taken  from  it,  cannot  restore  to  it  solidity  again/  with- 
ofit  taking  away  the  faculty  of  thinking?  When  you  have  resolved  this» 
my  lord,  you  will  have  proved  it  impossible  for  God's  omnipotence  to 
give  to  a  solid  substance  a  faculty  of  tninking ;  but  till  then,  not  having 
proved  it  impossible^  and  yet  cfenying  that  Crod  can  do  it,  is  to  deny 
that  he  can  do  what  is  in  itself  possible ;  which,  as  I  humbly  conceives 
is  visibly  to  set  bounds  to  God's  omnipotency,  though  you  say  here,* 
yon  do  not  set  bounds  to  God's  omnipotenoy.' 

"  If  I  should  imitate  your  lordship  s  way  of  writing,  I  should  not  omit 
to  bring  in  Epicurus  here,  and  take  notice  that  this  was  his  way,  I>ewm 
«er&ts  ponere,  re  toUere;  and  then  add,  that  I  am  certain  you  do  not 
think  he  promoted  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality.  For  it  is 
with  such  candid  and  kind  insinuations  as  these  that  you  bring  in  both 
Hobbest  and  Spinosa:}:  into  your  discourse  here  about  God's  b&ig  able, 
if  he  please,  to  give  to  some  parcels  of  matter,  ordered  as  he  thiidu  fit, 
a  fiictuty  of  thimnng;  neither  of  those  authors  having,  as  appears  by 
any  passages  you  bring  out  of  them,  said  anything  to  this  question ;  nor 
having,  as  it  seems,  any  other  business  here,  but  by  their  names,  skil- 
fully to  give  that  character  to  my  book  with  wh^nh  you  would  recommend 
it  to  the  worid. 

"  I  pretond  not  to  inquire  what  measure  of  seal,  nor  for  what,  guides 
joor  lordship's  pen  in  such  a  way  of  writing,  as  yours  has  all  along  been 
with  me ;  only  I  cannot  but  consider,  what  reputation  it  would  give  to 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  if  they  should  think  truth 
required,  or  religion  allowed  them  to  imitate  such  patterns.  But  God 
be  thanked,  there  be  those  amongst  them  who  do  not  admire  such  ways 
of  managing  the  cause  of  truth  or  religion ;  they  bein^  sensible,  that  if 
every  one  who  believes,  or  can  pretend  he  ha&  trum  on  his  side^  is 
therM>y  authorized,  without  proof,  to  insinuate  whatever  may  serve  to 
prsjudice  men's  mmds  agamst  the  other  side^  there  will  be  great 
ravage  made  on  charity  and  praotioe^  without  any  gain  to  truth  or  Imow* 
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ledge;  snd  that  the  liberties  freqnently  taken  by  disputMili  to  do  eo^ 
may  have  been  the  cause  that  the  world  in  all  ages  has  reoeiTed  so  mnoh 
harm,  and  so  little  advantage,  from  oontroTersies  in  religion. 

"  These  are  the  arguments  which  your  lordsbip  lu»  brought  to  oonfiitd 
one  saying  in  my  b<wk,  by  other  passages  in  it;  which,  therefore^  being 
all  but  argwm€iUa  ad  hominem,  if  they  did  prove  what  they  do  not,  are 
of  no  other  use  than  to  gain  a  victory  over  me ;  a  thing,  melhinka,  so 
much  beneath  your  lordship,  that  it  does  not  deserve  one  of  your  pages. 
The  question  is,  whether  Ckxi  can,  if  he  please,  bestow  on  any  paroel  of 
matter,  ordered  as  he  thinks  fit^  a  fitoulty  of  perception  and  thinking. 
You  say,*  you  'look  upon  a  mistake  herein  to  be  of  danfferous  con- 
sequence as  to  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality.'  If  this  be  so^ 
my  lord,  I  think  one  mav  well  wonder  why  vour  lonuhip  has  brought 
no  aivuments  to  establish  the  truth  itself  which  you  look  on  to  be  of 
such  duigerous  consequence  to  be  mistaken  in ;  but  have  spent  so  many 
pages  omy  in  a  personal  matter,  in  <mdeavuuring  to  show  that  I  had 
mconsistencies  in  my  book ;  which  if  any  such  thing  had  been  shown, 
the  question  would  be  still  as  far  from  b^ng  decided,  and  the  danger  oif 
mistaking  about  it  as  little  prevented,  as  if  nothing  of  all  this  had  been 
said.  I^  therefore,  your  lordship's  care  of  the  great  ends  of  rdigion 
and  morality  have  made  you  think  it  necessary  to  clear  this  question,  the 
worid  has  reason  to  conclude  there  is  little  to  be  said  against  that  pro- 
position which  is  to  be  found  in  my  book,  concerning  the  possibility  thai 
some  parceb  of  matter  might  be  so  ordered  by  Omnipotence,  as  to  be 
endued  with  a  faculty  of  thinking,  if  God  so  pleased ;  since  your  lord- 
ship's concern  for  the  promoting  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morally 
has  not  enabled  vou  to  produce  one  argument  against  a  proposition  that 
you  think  of  so  dangerous  consequence  to  them. 

"And  here  I  crave  leave  to  observe,  that  though  in  your  title  page 
you  promise  to  prove  that  my  notion  of  ideas  is  inconsistent  with  itseU^ 
(which  if  it  were,  it  ooidd  mirdly  be  proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  any- 
thing else,)  and  with  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith ;  yet  your  attempts 
all  along  have  been  to  prove  me,  in  some  passages  of  my  book,  inooo- 
sistent  with  myself  without  having  shown  an^  proposition  in  my  book 
inconsistent  with  any  article  of  the  Christian  £uth. 

"  I  think  your  lordship  has,  indeed,  made  use  of  one  argument  of 
your  own :  but  it  is  such  an  one,  that  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  apt 
much  to  promote  religion,  especially  the  Christian  religion,  founded  on. 
revelation.  I  shall  set  down  your  lordship's  words  that  they  may  be 
considered;  you  say,t  *  that  you  are  of  opmion  that  the  great  ends  of 
religion  and  morality  are  best  secured  by  the  prooft  of  the  inmiortafi^ 
of  Sie  soul,  from  its  nature,  uid  properties ;  and  which  you  think  prove 
it  inmiatorial,'  Tour  lordship  does  not  question  whether  Qod  can  give 
immortality  to  a  material  substance :  but  you  say  it  takes  off  veiy  much 
from  the  evidence  of  immortally,  if  it  depend  wholly  upon  Qod's  giving 
that  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not  capable  o^  £o.  So  likewise  you 
say,t  '  If  a  man  cannot  be  certain  but  that  matter  may  think,  (as  I 
affirm,)  then  what  becomes  of  the  soul's  immateriality  (and  consequently 
inmiortality)  from  its  operationst'    But  for  all  this,  say  I,  his  assuraaoo 
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ol  hiOk  reunauu  on  Hi  own  bans.  Now,  you  appe&l  to  any  man  of  aeuse, 
wbether  the  finding  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  principles  which  he  went 
upon,  in  point  of  reason,  doth  not  weaken  the  credibility  of  these  fun- 
damental artides,  when  they  are  considered  purely  as  matters  of  faith  1 
For  before^  there  was  a  natural  credibility  in  th«n  on  account  of  rea- 
son ;  but  by  going  on  wrong  grounds  of  certainty,  all  that  is  lost ; 
and  instead  of  being  certain,  he  is  more  doubtful  than  ever.  And  if  the 
eridence  of  £uth  faU  so  much  short  of  that  of  reason,  it  must  needs  have 
len  effect  upon  men's  minds  when  the  subserviency  of  reason  is  taken 
aw^;  as  it  must  be^  when  the  grounds  of  certainty  by  reason  are 
vanished.  Is  it  at  all  probable^  that  he  who  finds  his  reason  deceive 
him  in  such  fundamental  points,  shall  have  his  faith  stand  firm  and  im- 
movable on  the  account  of  revdation!  For  in  matters  of  revelation, 
there  must  be  some  antecedent  principles  supposed,  before  we  can  believo 
anything  on  the  account  of  it.' 

"  More  to  the  same  purpose  we  have  some  pages  further,  where,  from 
«ome  of  my  words,  your  lordship  says,*  '  Tou  cannot  but  observe,  that 
wa  have  no  certainty  upon  my  g^unds,  that  self-consciousness  depends 
upon  an  individual  immaterial  substance,  and,  consequently,  that  a  ma- 
terial substance  may,  according  to  my  principles,  have  self-consdousness 
in  it ;  at  least»  that  I  am  not  certain  of^  the  contrary.'  Whereupon  your 
lorddiip  bids  me  consider,  whether  this  does  not  a  little  affect  the  whole 
artide  of  the  resurrection!  What  does  all  this  tend  to,  but  to  make  the 
woild  believe  that  I  have  lessened  the  credibility  of  the  inmiortality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  resurrection,  by  saying,  that  though  it  be  most  highly 
probable  that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  yet  upon  my  principles  it  cannot 
be  demonstrated ;  because  it  is  not  impossible  to  God's  omnipotency, 
if  he  pleases  to  bestow  upon  some  parcels  of  matter,  disposed  as  he  seea 
fit^  a  faculty  of  thinking? 

"  This,  your  accusation  of  my  lessening  the  credibility  of  these  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  is  founded  on  this :  that  the  article  of  the  unmortality  of 
the  soul  abates  of  its  credibility,  if  it  be  allowed,  that  its  inmiateriahty 
(which  is  the  supposed  proof  from  reason  and  philosophy  of  its  immor- 
tality) cannot  be  demonstrated  from  natural  reason :  which  argument 
of  your  lordship's  bottoms,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  on  this:  that  divine 
revelation  abates  of  its  credibili^  in  aU  those  articles  it  proposes,  pro- 
portionably  as  human  reason  faiis  to  support  the  tesUmony  of  God. 
And  all  that  your  lordship  in  those  passages  has  said,  when  examined, 
will,  I  suppose^  be  found  to  import  thus  much :  vis.,  Does  God  propose 
anythimf  to  mankind  to  be  bebeved !  It  is  veiy  fit  and  credible  to  be 
beUevecC  if  reason  can  demonstrate  it  to  be  true.  But  if  human  reason 
oomes  abort  in  the  case,  and  cannot  make  it  out,  its  credibility  is  thereby 
lewoned;  which  is,  in  effect,  to  say,  that  the  veracity  of  God  is  not  a 
firm  and  sura  foundation  of  faith  to  rely  upon,  without  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  reason,  t.  e.,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  God  is  not  to  be 
believed  on  his  own  word,  unless  what  he  reveals  be  in  itself  credible^ 
and  might  be  believed  without  binL 

**  If  this  be  a  way  to  promote  religion,  the  Christian  religion,  in  all 
ti  artiole^  I  am  not  sorry  that  it  is  not  a  way  to  be  found  m  any  of  my. 
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writings ;  for  I  imagine  anything  like  this  would  .and  I  ■honld  think 
deserve  to)  have  other  titles  than  bare  scepticism  bdstowed  upon  it»  and 
would  have  raised  no  small  outcry  agamst  any  one  who  b  not  to  b« 
supposed  to  be  in  the  riffht  in  all  that  he  sajrs,  and  so  may  securely  wmj 
vrhAt  he  pleases.  Such  as  I,  the  profanum  milgus,  who  take  too 
much  upon  us,  if  we  would  examine^  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  hearkeo 
and  believe,  though  what  he  said  should  subvert  ttie  veiy  foundations  uC 
the  Christian  faith. 

"  What  I  have  above  observed,  is  so  visibly  contained  in  your  lord- 
ship's argument,  that  when  I  met  with  it  in  your  answer  to  my  first 
letter,  it  seemed  so  strange  for  a  man  of  your  lordship's  character,  and 
in  a  dispute  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  I  oould 
hardly  persuade  myself  but  it  was  a  slip  of  your  pen ;  but  when  I  found 
it  in  your  second  letter*  made  use  of  again,  and  seriously  enlamd  as 
an  argument  of  weight  to  be  insisted  upon,  I  was  convinced  that  it  was 
a  principle  that  you  heartily  embraced,  how  little  fiivourable  soever  it 
was  to  the  articles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  particulariy  those 
which  you  undertook  to  defend. 

"  I  desire  my  reader  to  peruse  the  passages  as  they  stand  in  yonr 
letters  themselves,  and  see  whether  wnat  you  say  in  them  does  not 
amount  to  this,  that  a  revelation  from  Grod  is  more  or  less  oredibie, 
according  as  it  has  a  stronger  or  weaker  confirmation  from  human 
reason.     For, 

**  1.  Vour  lordship  says^f  'You  do  not  question  whether  God  can 
give  unmortality  to  a  material  substance ;  but  you  say  it  takes  off  Teiy 
much  from  the  evidence  of  immortality,  if  it  depends  wholly  upon  Ood  s 
givinjg  that|  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not  capable  of.' 

"  To  which  I  reply,  any  one  not  beinff  Me  to  demonstrate  the  soul 
to  be  immaterial,  takes  off  not  vexy  much,  nor  at  all,  from  the  eyidence 
of  its  immortality,  if  Grod  has  revealed  Uiat  it  shall  be  immortal ;  lie- 
cause  the  veracity  of  God  is  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  what  ho 
has  revealed  and  the  want  of  another  demonstration  of  a  propositk>n, 
that  u!  demonstratively  true,  takes  not  off  from  the  evidence  of  it.  For 
where  there  is  a  clear  demonstration,  there  is  as  much  evidence  as  any 
truth  can  have,  that  is  not  self-evident.  God  has  revealed  that  the 
■ouls  of  men  shall  live  for  ever.  ' But»'  says  your  lordships  'from  this 
evidence  it  takes  off  very  much,  if  it  depends  wholly  upon  God's  giving 
that  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not  capable  of,'  t.  e^  the  revdation 
and  testimony  of  God  loses  much  of  its  evidence,  if  this  depends  wholly 
upon  the  good  pleasure  of  Qod,  and  cannot  be  demonstratively  made 
out  by  natural  reason,  that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  and  consequently,  in 
its  own  nature,  immortal-  For  that  is  all  that  here  is  or  can  be  meant 
by  these  words,  '  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not  capable  of,'  to  maka 
them  to  the  purpose.  For  the  whole  of  your  lordship's  discourse  hers 
is  to  prove,  that  the  soul  cannot  be  material,  because,  then,  the  evidenoe 
of  its  being  immortal  would  be  very  much  lessened.  Which  is  to  say, 
that  it  is  not  as  credible  upon  divine  revelation,  that  a  material  mu^ 
stance  should  be  immortal,  as  an  immaterial ;  or,  which  is  all  ons^  thsA 
Ood  m  not  cquall}'  to  be  believed  vrhon  he  declares,  that  a  material  mb 

*  Second  Answer.  f  First  Answes; 
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•Ntno^  shaD  be  imxnorU],  as  when  he  deolareii  that  an  immaterial  shall 
be  so,  because  the  immortality  of  a  material  Bubstance  cannot  be  demon- 
•trmted  from  natural  reason. 

"  Let  us  try  this  rule  of  your  lordfibi|/0  a  little  further:  God  hath 
revealed  that  the  bodies  men  shall  have  after  the  resurrection,  as  well  as 
their  souls,  shall  live  to  eternity.  Does  your  lordship  believe  the  eternal 
life  of  the  one  of  these  more  than  of  the  other,  bcMsause  you  think  you 
can  prove  it  of  one  of  them  by  natural  reason,  and  of  the  other  not?  or 
can  any  one  who  admits  of  divine  revelation  in  the  case,  doubt  of  one  of 
them  more  than  the  other!  or  think  this  proposition  less  credible,  that 
the  bodies  of  men  after  the  resurrection  shall  live  for  ever ;  than  this, 
that  the  souls  of  men,  shall,  after  the  resurrection,  live  forever!  For 
that  he  must  do,  if  he  thinks  either  of  them  is  le8s  credible  than  the 
other.  If  this  be  so^  reason  is  to  be  consulted  how  far  God  is  to  be  bA- 
lieved,  and  the  credit  of  divine  testimony  must  receive  its  force  from  the 
evidence  of  reason ;  which  is  evidently  to  take  away  the  credibility  of 
divine  revelation  in  all  supernatural  truths  wherein  the  evidence  of  rea- 
son £uls.  And  how  much  such  a  principle  as  this  tends  to  the  support 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  promoting  the  Christian  religion, 
I  shall  leave  it  to  your  lordship  to  connider. 

**  I  am  not  so  well  read  in  Hobbes  or  Spinosa,  as  to  be  able  to  say 
what  were  their  opmions  in  this  matter.  But,  possibly,  there  be  those 
who  will  think  your  lordship's  authority  of  more  use  to  them  in  the  case 
than  those  jusUy  decried  names ;  and  be  glad  to  find  your  lordship  a 
pAtron  of  the  oracles  of  reason,  so  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  oracles 
of  divine  revelation.  This,  at  least,  I  think,  may  be  subjoined  to  the 
words  at  the  bottom  of  the  next  page,*  That  those  who  have  gone  about 
to  lessen  the  credibility  of  the  articles  of  faith,  which  evidently  they  do 
who  say  thoy  are  less  credible,  because  they  cannot  be  made  out  demon- 
stratively by  natural  reason,  have  not  been  thought  to  secure  several  of 
the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  especially  those  of  the  Trinity,  incar- 
nation, and  resurrection  of  the  body,  which  are  those  upon  the  account 
of  which  I  am  brought  by  your  lordship  into  this  dispute. 

"  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  your  lordship  s  endeavours  in  the 
following  words,  to  prove^  'That  if  the  soul  be  not  an  immaterial  sub- 
stanoe,  it  can  be  notning  but  life ; '  your  very  first  words  visibly  confuting 
all  that  you  allege  to  that  purpose.  They  are,f  '  If  the  soul  be  a  mate- 
rial substance,  it  is  really  nothing  but  life ;  *  which  is  to  say,  that  if  the 
•nul  be  really  a  substance,  it  is  not  really  a  substance,  but  r^dly  nothing 
else  but  an  affection  of  a  substance ;  for  the  life^  whether  of  a  mate- 
rial or  immaterial  substance^  is  not  the  substance  itself  but  an  affection 
or  tt 

*'  2.  You  say,t  'Although  we  think  the  separate  state  of  the  soul 
alter  death,  is  sufficiently  revealed  in  the  Scripture ;  jet  it  creates  a 
great  difficulty  in  understanding  it»  if  the  soul  be  nothmg  but  life,  or  a 
material  substance,  which  must  be  dissolved  when  life  is  enrled.  For  if 
the  soul  be  a  material  substance,  it  must  be  made  up^  as  others  are,  of 
the  cohesion  of  solid  and  separate  parts,  how  minute  and  invisible  soever 
they  be.    And  what  is  it  which  should  keep  them  together,  when  life  is 

*  First  Answer.  t  Ibid.  ^  Ibid. 
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k^)ne?  So  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  xn  aocount^  how  the  soul  sboold 
be  capable  of  immortality,  imless  it  be  an  iramaterial  substance ;  and 
tlien  we  know  the  solution  and  texture  of  bodies  cannot  reach  the  soul, 
beinff  of  a  different  nature.* 

**  Let  it  be  as  hard  a  matter  as  it  will  to  give  an  account  what  it  is 
that  should  keep  the  parts  of  a  material  soul  together,  after  it  is  separated 
from  the  body,  yet  it  will  be  always  as  easy  to  give  an  account  of  it.  as 
to  give  an  account  what  it  is  tiiat  shall  keep  together  a  material  and  im* 
material  substance.  And  yet  the  difficulty  that  there  is  to  g^ve  an 
account  of  that,  I  hope  does  not,  with  your  lordship,  weaken  the  credi- 
hility  of  the  inseparaDle  union  of  soul  and  body  to  eternity :  and  I  per- 
suade myself  that  the  men  of  sense,  to  whom  your  lordship  appeals  in 
the  case,  do  not  6nd  their  belief  of  Uiis  fundamental  point  much  weak- 
ened by  tliat  difficulty.  I  thought  heretofore,  (and  by  your  lordship's 
permission,  would  think  so  still,)  that  the  union  of  the  parts  of  matter, 
one  with  another,  is  as  much  in  the  hands  of  God,  as  the  union  of  a 
material  and  immaterial  substance ;  and  that  it  does  not  take  off  very 
much,  or  at  all,  from  the  evidence  of  immortality,  which  depends  on 
that  union,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  g^ve  an  account  what  it  is  that 
should  keep  them  together :  though  its  depending  wholly  upon  the  gift 
and  good  pleasure  of  God,  where  the  manner  creates  great  difficulty  in 
the  understanding,  and  our  reason  cannot  discover  m  the  nature  of 
things  how  it  is,  be  that  which  your  lordship  so  positively  says,  lessens 
the  credibility  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  resurrection  and  im- 
mortality. 

'*But,  my  lord,  to  remove  this  objection  a  little,  and  to  show  of  how 
small  force  it  is  even  with  yoursdf ;  give  me  leave  to  presume,  that  your 
lordship  as  firmly  believes  the  immortality  of  the  body  after  the  resur- 
rection, as  any  other  article  of  futh :  if  so,  then  it  being  no  easy  matter 
to  give  an  account»  what  it  is  that  shall  keep  together  the  parts  of  a 
material  soul,  to  one  that  believes  it  is  material,  can  no  more  weaken 
the  credibility  of  its  immortality,  than  the  like  difficulty  weakens  the 
credibility  of  the  immortality  of  the  body.  For  when  your  lordship 
sliall  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  eive  an  account  what  it  is,  besides  the 
^o<k1  pleasure  of  God,  which  shall  keep  together  the  parts  of  our  material 
bodies  to  eternity,  or  even  soul  and  body;  I  doubt  not  but  any  one,  who 
shall  think  the  soul  material,  will  also  find  it  as  easy  to  give  an  account 
what  it  is  that  shall  keep  those  parts  of  matter  also  together  to  eternity. 

*^  Were  it  not  that  the  warmth  of  controversy  is  apt  to  make  men  so 
far  forget,  as  to  take  up  those  principles  themselves  (when  they  will 
serve  their  turn)  which  they  have  highly  condemned  in  others,  I  should 
wonder  to  find  your  lordship  to  argue,  that  because  it  is  a  difficulty  to 
understand  what  shall  keep  together  the  minute  parts  of  a  materia]  soul, 
when  life  is  gone;  and  because  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  give  an 
account  how  Uie  soul  shall  be  capable  of  immortality,  unless  it  be  an 
immaterial  substance :  therefore  it  is  not  so  credible,  as  if  it  were  easy  to 
give  an  account  by  natural  reason,  how  it  could  be.  For  to  this  it  is, 
that  all  this  your  discourse  tendn,  as  is  evident  by  what  is  already  sot 
down  ;  and  will  be  more  fully  ciade  out  by  what  your  lordship  says  in 
other  places,  though  there  neeOs  no  such  proof,  smce  A  would  all  be 
nothing  Against  me  in  any  ot&e^  sense. 
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*'  I  tiioaght  your  lordship  bad  is  other  )lac68  aaserted,  and  insisted  oc 
tUa  truth,  that  no  part  of  divine  revelatiim  was  the  less  to  be  believed, 
because  the  thing  itself  created  great  difficulty  in  the  understanding,  and 
the  manner  of  it  was  hard  to  be  explained ;  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 

Sive  an  account  how  it  was.  This,  as  I  take  it,  your  lordship  con- 
en  med  in  others,  as  a  very  unreasonable  principle^  and  such  as  would 
subvert  all  the  arUoles  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  were  mere  matters 
of  faith,  as  I  think  it  will :  and  is  it  possible,  that  you  should  make  use 
of  it  here  yourself,  against  the  article  of  life  and  immortality,  that  Christ 
hath  brought  to  light  through  the  gospel,  and  neither  was  nor  could  be 
made  out  by  natural  reason  without  revelation  ?  But  you  will  say,  you 
sjteak  only  of  the  soul ;  and  your  words  are,  '  That  it  is  no  ea^  matter 
to  give  an  account  how  the  soul  should  be  capable  of  immortality,  unless 
it  be  an  immaterial  substance.*  I  grant  it;  but  crave  leave  to  say,  that 
there  is  not  any  one  of  those  difficulties,  that  are  or  can  be  raised  about 
the  manner  how  a  material  soul  can  be  immortal,  which  do  not  as  well 
reach  the  immortality  of  the  body. 

"But  if  it  were  not  so,  I  am  sure  this  principle  of  your  lordship's 
would  reach  other  articles  of  faith,  wherein  our  natural  reason  finds  it 
lot  so  easy  to  give  an  account  how  tiiose  mysteries  are:  and  which, 
therefore,  according  to  your  principles,  must  be  lens  credible  than  other 
articles,  that  create  less  difficult  to  the  understanding.  For  your 
lordship  savs,*  '  That  you  appeal  to  any  man  of  sense,  whether  to  a  man 
who  thought  by  his  principles,  he  could  from  natural  grounds  demon- 
strate the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  finding  the  uncertainty  of  those 
principles  he  went  upon  in  point  of  reason,*  i.  e.,  the  finding  he  could  not 
certainly  prove  it  by  natural  reason,  doth  not  weaken  the  crodibili^  of 
that  fundamental  article,  when  it  is  considered  purely  as  a  matter  of 
faith  !  Which,  in  effect,  I  humbly  conceive,  amounts  to  this,  that  a  pro- 
position divinely  revealed  that  cannot  be  proved  by  natural  reason,  is 
lefls  credible  than  one  that  can :  which  seems  to  me  to  come  very  little 
short  of  this,  with  due  reverence  be  it  spoken,  that  God  is  less  to  be 
believed  when  he  affirms  a  proposition  that  cannot  be  proved  by  natural 
reason,  than  when  he  proposes  what  can  be  proved  by  it  The  direct 
contrary  to  which  Is  my  opinion,  though  you  endeavour  to  make  it  good 
by  these  following  words :  T  '  If  tbe  evidence  of  faith  fiUl  so  much  uiort 
of  that  of  reason,  it  must  needs  have  less  effect  upon  men's  minds,  when 
the  subserviency  of  reason  is  taken  away;  as  it  must  be,  when  the 
grounds  of  certainty  by  reason  are  vanished.  Is  it  at  all  probable,  that 
he  who  ;finds  his  reason  deceive  him  in  such  fundamental  points,  should 
have  his  fiuth  stand  fim  and  immovable  on  the  account  of  reveUtion  ? ' 
Than  which  I  think  there  are  hardly  phuner  words  to  be  found  out  to 
declare,  that  the  credibility  of  God's  testimony  depends  on  the  natural 
evidence  of  probabili^  of  the  things  we  receive  from  revelation ;  and 
rises  and  falls  with  it ;  and  that  the  truths  of  Qod,  or  the  articles  of  mere 
£uth,  lose  so  much  of  their  credibility  as  they  want  proof  from  reason  ; 
which,  if  true,  r«>velation  may  come  to  have  no  credibility  at  all  For 
if;  in  this  present  case,  the  credibility  of  this  proposition,  '  the  souls  of 
Bicn  shall  live  for  ever,*  revealed  in  the  Scripture,  be  Iwsened  by  con- 

*  Second  Answer.  t  Ibid. 
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festing  it  cannot  be  demonstr&tiyely  proved  from  i  *iiaonf  though  it  he 
^fiBerted  to  be  most  highly  probable ;  must  not,  h\  the  same  rule,  iv 
credibility  dwindle  away  to  nothing,  if  natoral  reason  should  not  be  aUe 
to  make  it  out  to  be  so  much  as  probable,  or  should  place  the  probabilit} 
from  natural  principles  on  the  otiier  side  t  For  if  mere  want  of  demon- 
stration lessens  the  credibility  of  any  preposition  divinely  revealed,  muet 
not  want  of  probability,  or  contrary  probability  from  natural  reason, 
quite  take  away  its  credibility!  Here  at  last  it  must  end,  if  in  any  <m<«i 
case  the  veracity  of  Qod,  and  the  credibility  of  the  truths  we  receive 
from  him  by  revelation,  be  subjected  to  the  verdicts  of  human  reaeon, 
and  be  allowed  to  receive  any  accession  or  diminution  from  other  proofii, 
or  want  of  other  proofs  of  its  certainty  or  probability. 

"  If  this  be  your  lordship's  way  to  promote  religion,  or  defend  its 
articles,  I  know  not  what  argument  the  greatest  enemies  of  it  could  use 
more  effectually  for  the  subversion  of  those  you  have  undertaken  to 
defend ;  this  being  to  resolve  all  revelation  perfectly  and  purely  into 
natural  reason,  to  bound  its  credibili^  by  that,  and  leave  no  room  for 
faith  in  other  things,  than  what  can  be  accounted  for  by  natural  reason 
without  revelation. 

**  Your  lordship  *  insists  much  upon  it,  as  if  I  had  contradicted  what 
I  have  said  in  my  Essay,  f  by  saying,  '  that  upon  my  principles  it  can- 
not be  demonstratively  proved,  that  it  is  an  immatenM  substance  in  ut 
that  thinks,  however  probable  it  be.*  He  tlut  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
read  that  chapter  of  mine,  and  consider  it,  will  find  that  my  busine« 
there  was  to  show,  that  it  was  no  harder  to  conceive  an  immaterial  than 
a  material  substance ;  and  that  from  the  ideas  of  thought,  and  a  power  of 
moving  of  matter,  which  we  experienced  in  ourselves,  (ideas  original^ 
not  belonging  to  matter  as  matter,)  there  was  no  more  difficulty  to  con- 
clude there  was  an  immateriid  substance  in  us,  than  that  we  had  ma- 
terial parts.  These  ideas  of  thinking  and  power  of  moving  of  matter, 
T,  in  another  place,  showed,  did  demonstratively  lead  us  to  the  certain 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  thinking  being,  in  whom 
we  have  the  idea  of  spirit  in  the  strictest  sense ;  in  which  sense  I  also 
applied  it  to  the  soul,  m  the  23rd  chapter  of  my  Essay ;  the  easily  con- 
ceivable possibility,  nay,  great  probability,  that  the  thinking  substance 
in  us  is  inmiaterjal,  giving  me  sufficient  ground  for  it  In  which  sense 
I  shall  think  I  may  safely  attribute  it  to  the  thinking  substance  in  us,  till 
your  lordship  shall  have  better  proved  fix>m  my  words,  that  it  is  impov- 
nible  it  shomd  be  immaterial  For  I  only  say,  that  it  is  possible,  t.  «., 
involves  no  contradiction,  that  Qod,  the  omnipotent,  immiaterial  Spirit, 
should,  if  he  please,  give  to  some  parcels  of  matter,  disposed  as  he  thinks 
fit,  a  power  of  thinking  and  moving ;  which  parcels  of  matter  so  endued 
with  a  power  of  tiiinkine  and  motion,  might  properly  be  called  spiriti^ 
in  contradistinction  to  im winking  matter :  in  all  which,  I  presume,  thero 
ii  no  manner  of  contradiction. 

'*  I  justified  my  use  of  the  word  spirit,  in  that  sense,  from  the  autho- 
rities of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  applying  the  Latin  word  ipiritut^  &om  whenoe 
spirit  is  derived,  to  the  soul,  as  a  thinking  things  without  exdudins  ma- 
teriality out  of  it.    To  whk)h  your  lordship  rephes,$  '  that  Cicero^  m  hii 

•  'Rmt  Answer.  f  B.  2.  o.  28.  t  Kist  Answsr. 
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Tusculan  Questions,  supposes  the  soul  not  to  be  a  finer  sort  of  body, 
hut  of  a  different  nature  from  the  body — that  he  calls  the  Itody,  the 
prison  of  the  soul — and  says,  that  a  wise  man's  business  is  to  draw  olf 
Lis  soul  from  his  body.'  And  then  your  lordship  concludes,  as  is  usual, 
with  a  question :  '  Is  it  possible  not  to  think  so  great  a  num  looked  on 
the  soul  but  as^  modi  ^.cation  of  the  body,  which  must  be  at  an  end  with 
'iifef*  Answer,  No;  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  of  so  good  sense  as 
TuUy,  when  he  uses  the  word  corpus^  or  body,  for  the  gross  and  visible 
parts  of  a  man,  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  mortal,  should  look  on  the 
soul  to  be  a  modification  of  that  body,  in  a  discourse  wherein  he  was 
endeavouring  to  persuade  another  that  it  was  immortal.  It  is  to  be 
acknowledged,  that  truly  great  men,  such  as  he  was,  are  not  wont  so 
manifestly  to  contradict  themselves.  He  had  therefore  no  thought  oon- 
ceming  &e  modification  of  the  body  of  a  man  in  the  case :  he  was  not 
such  a  trifler  as  to  examine  whether  the  modification  of  the  body  of  a 
man  was  immortal,  when  that  body  itself  was  mortal  And  therefore^ 
that  which  he  reports  as  Dico^archus's  opinion,  he  dismisses  in  the  be- 
ginning without  any  more  ado,  c.  11.  But  Cicero's  was  a  direct,  plain, 
and  sensible  inquiry,  viz..  What  the  soul  was?  to  see  whether  from 
thence  he  could  discover  its  immortally.  But  in  all  that  discourse  in 
his  first  book  of  Tusculan  questions,  where  he  lays  out  so  much  of  his 
reading  aud  reason,  there  is  not  one  syllable  showing  the  least  thought 
that  the  soul  was  an  immaterial  substance ;  but  many  things  directly  u> 
the  contrary. 

"  Indeeo,  (1.)  he  shuts  out  the  body,  taken  in  the  sense  he  uses  * 
eorput  all  along,  for  the  sensible  organical  parts  of  a  man ;  and  is  posi- 
tive that  it  is  not  the  soul :  and  body  in  this  sense,  taken  for  the  human 
body,  he  calls  the  prison  of  the  soid ;  and  says,  a  wise  man,  instancing 
in  Socrates  and  Cato,  is  glad  of  a  har  opportunity  to  get  out  of  it.  But 
he  nowhere  says  any  such  thing  of  matter :  he  calls  not  matter  in  general 
the  prison  of  the  soul,  nor  talks  a  word  of  being  separate  from  it 

"  2.  He  concludes  that  the  soul  is  not,  like  other  things  here  below, 
made  upof  a  composition  of  the  elements,  o.  27. 

"  8.  He  excludes  the  two  gross  elements,  earth  and  water,  from  being 
the  soul,  c.  26. 

"  So  £ur  he  is  dear  and  positive ;  but  beyond  this  he  is  uncertain, 
beyond  this  he  could  not  get.  For  in  some  places  ha  speaks  doubtfully, 
whether  the  soul  be  not  air  or  fire,  AiUma  tit  animui,  ignitvef  neteio, 
o.  26,  And  therefore  he  agrees  with  Panietius,  that  if  it  be  at  all  elemen- 
tary, it  is,  as  he  calls  it,  it^Umunata  ammo,  inflamed  air ;  and  for  this  he 
gives  several  reasons,  o.  18,  19.  And  though  he  thinks  it  to  be  of  a 
peculiar  nature  of  its  own,  yet  he  is  so  far  from  thinking  it  immaterial, 
that  he  says,  c.  19,  that  the  admitting  it  to  be  of  an  aerial  or  igneous 
nature  will  not  be  inconsistent  with  an^rthing  he  had  said. 

**That  which  he  seems  most  to  inchne  to,  is,  that  the  soul  wis  not  at 
an  elementaiy,  but  was  of  the  same  suustanoe  with  the  heavens ;  which 
Aristotle^  to  distinguish  from  the  four  elements,  and  the  changeable 
txidies  here  bebw,  which  he  supposed  made  up  of  them,  called  quinim 
tmeniia,    lliat  this  was  Tully*s  opinion,  is  plain,  from  these  words: 

•  Ch.  19,  22,  30,  81,  &c 
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Brgo  animm  (qui,  ut  ego  dice,  divinut)  ett,  ut  Euripidea  audet  dleere 
Deu$;  et  qtUdem  n  JJevs  enU  amma  aut  ignis  ett,  idem  est  ammma  hominti. 
Nam  ut  iUa  natura  eoslestis  et  terrd  vacat  et  hwmore;  He  utriusque  harum 
rerum  hwmtmui  animut  est  expert.  Sin  autem  est  quinta  qucedam  na- 
tura ab  Aristotele  inducta;  primum  hose  et  deorum^  est  et  anim&rum, 
ffanc  not  sententiam secuti,  his  ipsis verbis  in  consoUUicne  hose  expressimus, 
c.  26.  And  then  he  goes  on,  o.  27,  to  repeat  thofle  his  own  words,  which 
your  lordtihip  has  quoted  out  of  liim,  wherein  he  had  affirmed,  in  his 
treatise  De  Consolatione,  the  soul  not  to  have  its  original  from  the  earth, 
or  to  be  mixed  or  made  of  anything  earthly ;  but  had  said,  Singularis  est 
igitur  qucedam  natura  et  vis  animi,  a^uncta  ab  his  usitatis  notisque 
natv/ris;  whereby,  he  tells  us,  he  meant  nothing  but  Ariitotle's  qwinUs 
essentia ;  which  being  unmixed,  being  that  of  which  the  gods  and  souls 
consisted,  he  caUs  it  divinum  codeste,  and  concludes  it  eternal ;  it  being 
as  he  speaks,  atjuncta  ab  omni  mortaU  concretione.  From  which  it  is 
clear,  that  in  all  his  inquiry  about  the  substance  of  the  soul,  his  thoughts 
went  not  b^ond  the  four  elements,  or  Aristotle's  quinta  essentia,  to 
look  for  it.  In  all  which,  there  is  nothing  of  inmiateriality,  but  quite  the 
contrary. 

**  He  was  willing  to  belieye  (as  good  and  wise  men  have  always  been) 
that  the  soul  was  immortal;  but  for  that  it  is  plain  he  never  thought  of 
its  immateriality,  but  as  the  eastern  people  do,  who  beheve  the  aoul  to 
be  immortal,  but  have  nevertheless  no  thought,  no  conception  of  its 
immateriality.  •  It  is  remarkable  what  a  very  considerable  and  judicious 
author  says  in  this  case.*  'No  opinion,*  says  he,  'has  been  so  univer- 
sally received  as  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  its  immateriality 
is  a  truth,  the  knowledge  whereof  has  not  spread  so  far.  And  indeed  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  let  into  the  mind  of  a  Siamite  the  idea  of  a  pure 
Hpirit  This  the  missionaries,  who  have  been  longest  amongst  them,  are 
positive  in.  All  the  Pagans  of  the  East  do  truly  believe  that  there 
remains  something  of  a  man  after  his  death,  which  subsists  independently 
and  separately  from  his  body.  But  they  give  extension  and  figure  to 
that  wnich  remains,  and  attribute  to  it  aU  the  same  members,  all  the 
same  substances,  both  solid  and  liquid,  which  our  bodies  are  composed 
of.  They  only  suppose  that  the  souls  are  of  a  matter  subtile  enough  to 
escape  being  seen  or  handled.  Such  were  the  shades  and  the  manes  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  And  it  is  by  these  figures  of  the  souls, 
answerable  to  tiiose  of  the  bodies,  that  Virgil  supposed  .^!neas  knew 
Palinurus,  Dido,  and  Anohisee  in  the  other  world.' 

'*  This  gentleman  was  not  a  man  that  travelled  into  those  parts  for  his 
pleasure,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  tell  strange  stones  collected 
by  chance,  when  he  returned ;  but  one  chosen  on  purpose  <and  he 
seems  well  chosen  for  the  purpose)  to  inquire  into  the  singularities  of 
Siam.  And  he  has  so  well  acquitted  himself  of  the  commission  which 
his  Epistle  Dedicatoiy  tells  us  he  had,  to  inform  himself  exactly  of 
what  wan  most  remarkable  there,  that  had  we  but  such  an  account  of 
other  countries  of  the  East  as  he  has  riven  us  of  this  kingdom,  which 
he  was  an  envoy  to,  we  should  be  much  better  acquainted  than  we  are 
with  the  manners,  notions,  and  religions  of  that  part  of  the  world  hi- 

*  Loub^  du  Boyaume  de  Siam,  t  L  a  IS^  1 4. 
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haliited  by  civilised  nations,  who  want  neither  good  sense  nor  acuteness 
of  reason,  though  not  cast  into  the  mould  of  the  logic  and  philosophy  of 
«mr  schools. 

'*  But  to  return  to  Cicero  :  it  is  pliun  that,  in  his  inquiries  about  the 
•oul,  his  thoughts  went  not  at  all  beyond  matter.  This  the  expressions 
that  drop  from  him  in  several  places  of  this  book  evidently  show.  For 
example,  *  That  the  souls  of  excellent  men  and  women  ascended  into 
heaven;  of  others,  that  they  remained  here  on  earth/  c.  12.  'That 
the  soul  is  hot,  and  warms  the  body ;  that  on  its  leaving  the  body,  it 
penetrates  and  divides,  and  breaks  thiough  our  thick,  cloudy,  moist 
air ;  that  it  stops  in  the  region  of  fire,  and  ascends  no  further,  the 
eqtiality  of  warmth  and  weight  making  that  its  proper  place,  where  it 
is  .:oiiil)hed  and  sustained  with  the  same  things  wherewith  the  stars  are 
nouruihed  and  sustained,  and  that  by  the  convenience  of  its  neighbour- 
hood it  shall  there  have  a  clearer  view  and  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
heaveuly  bodies, '  c  19.  'That  the  soul  also,  from  this  height,  shall 
have  a  pleasant  and  fairer  prospect  cf  the  globe  of  the  earth,  the  dispo- 
sition of  whose  parts  will  then  lie  before  it  in  one  view,'  c.  20.  '  That 
it  is  hard  to  determine  what  conformation,  size,  and  place  the  soul  has 
in  the  body :  that  it  is  too  subtile  to  be  seen ;  that  it  is  in  the  human 
body,  as  in  a  house  or  a  vessel,  or  a  receptacle,'  c.  22.  All  which  are 
expressions  that  sufficiently  evidence  that  he  who  used  them  had  not  in 
his  mind  separated  materiality  from  the  idea  of  the  souL 

**  It  may  perhaps  be  replied,  that  a  great  part  of  this  which  we  find 
in  c  19,  is  said  upon  the  principles  of  those  who  would  have  the  soul 
to  be  CHM'ma  infiamtnata,  inflamed  ur.  I  nmnt  it  But  it  is  also  to  be 
observed,  that  in  this  19th  and  the  two  following  chapters,  he  does  not 
only  not  deny,  but  even  admits,  tnac  H'j  material  a  thing  as  inflamed  air 
may  think. 

"  The  truth  of  the  case,  in  shorty  is  this:  Cicero  was  willing  to  be- 
lieve the  soul  immortal ;  but  when  he  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  sou! 
itself  something  to  establish  this  his  belief  into  a  certainty  of  it,  he 
found  himself  at  a  loss.  He  confessed  he  knew  not  what  the  soul  was ; 
but  the  not  knowing  what  it  was,  he  argues,  c.  22,  was  no  reason  to 
conclude  it  was  not.  Ajid  thereupon  he  proceeds  to  the  repetition  of 
what  he  had  said  in  his  6th  book,  ae  Jiepub,,  concerning  the  souL  The 
argument  which,  borrowed  from  Plato,  he  Uiere  makes  use  of,  if  it  have 
any  force  in  it,  not  only  proves  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  but  more  than, 
I  think,  your  lordship  will  allow  to  be  true ;  for  it  proves  it  to  be 
eternal,  and  without  beginning,  as  well  as  without  end :  Neque  nata 
certe  et£,  et  cetema  est,  says  he. 

' '  Indeed,  from  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  he  concludes  right,  '  that  it 
IS  of  divine  original'  But  as  to  the  substance  of  the  soul,  he  at  the  end 
of  this  discourse  concerning  its  faculties,  c-  2d,  as  well  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  it,  c.  22,  is  not  ashamed  to  own  his  ignorance  of  what  it  is : 
AfUfna  sit  animus^  igniwt,  ne$rio;  nee  me  pudet  tU  tstos,  fateri  neacirt 
quod  ne$(ianu  lUwd,  ti  ulla  alia  de  re  wtcwra  aMrmare  pottem,  tive 
animOy  twe  ignis  sit  animus,  eum  jurarem  esse  divinwn,  c.  25,  So  that 
all  the  certainty  he  could  attain  to  about  the  soul  was,  that  he  was  con- 
fident there  was  something  divine  in  it,  t.  e.,  there  were  faculties  in  the 
Mol  thai  ooold  not  lesult  from  the  nature  of  matter,  but  must  have 
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theu  ori|^iial  from  a  divine  power;  but  yet  those  qualitiei,  diriiie  m 
they  were,  he  acknowledged  might  be  placed  in  breath  or  fire^  whidi  1 
think  your  lordship  will  not  deny  to  be  material  subetancea.  80  that  all 
those  divine  qualities,  which  he  so  much  and  so  justly  extols  in  the  soul, 
led  him  not,  as  appears,  so  much  as  to  any  the  least  thought  of  inuii*> 
tonality.  This  is  demonstration  that  he  built  them  not  upon  an  ex« 
elusion  of  materiali^  out  of  the  soul ;  fen*  be  avowedly  professes  he  does 
not  know  but  breath  or  fire  might  be  this  thinking  thing  in  us :  and  in 
all  his  considerations  about  the  substance  of  the  soul  itself  he  stuck  hi 
air  or  fire,  or  Aristotle's  guinta  ettentia;  for  beyond  those  it  is  evident 
he  went  not. 

**  But  with  sll  his  proofs  out  of  Plato,  to  whose  authority  he  defers 
so  much,  with  all  the  argmaents  his  vast  reading  and  great  puis  could 
furnish  him  with  for  the  inimortalitv  of  the  soul,  he  was  so  little  satis- 
fied, so  far  from  being  certain,  so  nu*  from  any  thought  that  he  had  or 
could  prove  it,  that  he  over  and  over  again  professes  his  ignorance  and 
doubt  of  it.  In  the  beginning,  he  enumerates  the  several  0|Mnions  of 
the  philosophers,  which  he  had  well  studied,  about  it.  And  th«i,  full  of 
uncertainty,  says,  Harum  sententiarum  qtuje  vera  nit,  Dcu*  aliquU  viderit ; 
qucB  vermmillima  nuigna  qucutiOf  c.  11.  And  towards  the  latter  end, 
having  gone  them  all  over  again,  and  one  after  another  examined  them, 
he  professes  himself  still  at  a  loss,  not  knowing  on  which  to  pitch,  nor 
what  to  determine.  Mentis  acieif  says  he,  sdpsam  intuens,  fWMtw^ 
quam  hebescUf  ob  eamque  caugam  contemplandi  diligentiam  omitUwua, 
Itaqw  dvbitana^  circuvupectafu,  JuuitanSy  imUia  adver$a  revertems, 
tanqitam  in  rale  in  mari  immenso^  nostra  vefUtur  aratiOf  0.  80.  And  to 
conclude  this  argument,  when  the  person  he  introduces  as  discoursing 
with  him  tells  hmi  he  is  resolved  to  keep  firm  to  the  belief  of  immor- 
tality, TuUy  answers,  c.  82,  Laudo  id  quidentf  et  ti  nihil  animis  oportet 
ewisidere:  movetimr  enim  scepe  aliquo  acute  concluso;  labaiMUf  mmta- 
mvs^pi^  sentewtiam  darioribus  etiam  in  rebus;  in  his  est  enim  aliqma 
obsctkriias. 

.  *'  So  immovable  is  that  truth  delivered  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  that 
though  the  light  of  nature  gave  some  obscure  gUnmierin^  some  unoa> 
tain  nopes  of  a  future  state ;  yet  human  reason  could  attain  to  no  clears 
ness,  no  certainty  about  it^  but  that  it  was  JESUS  CHRIST  akme  who 
had  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  through  the  gospel*  Though 
we  are  now  told,  that  to  own  the  mability  of  natural  reason  to  bring 
inunortality  to  light,  or,  which  passes  for  the  same,  to  own  principles 
upon  which  the  immateriality  of  tne  soul  (and,  as  it  is  uiged,  oonsequemtly, 
its  immortality)  cannot  be  demonstratively  proved,  does  lessen  the  belief 
of  this  article  of  revelation,  which  JESUS  CHRIST  alone  has  brouf^t 
to  light,  and  which,  consequently,  the  scripture  assures  us  is  established 
and  made  certiun  only  by  revelation.  This  would  not  periu^  havo 
seemed  strange  from  those  who  are  justly  complained  o^  for  slighting 
the  revelation  of  the  gonpel,  and  therefore  would  not  be  much  regarded, 
if  they  should  contradict  so  plain  a  text  of  scripture,  in  favour  of  their 
all-sufficient  reason.  But  what  use  the  promoters  of  soeptidsm  and  in- 
fidelity, in  an  age  so  much  suspected  by  your  lordship^  maty  make  ol 

•  2  Tim.  i.  10. 
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^bat  comeff  from  cne  of  your  great  authority  and  leamingi  ma)  deiierv« 
ytmr  consuleration. 

'*  And  thus,  my  lore.  I  hope  I  have  satisfied  you  concerning  Cicero's 
opinion  about  the  soul,  in  his  tint  book  of  Tusculan  Questions ;  which, 
ihouffh  I  easily  believe,  as  your  lordship  says,  you  are  no  struiger  to, 
/et  I  humbly  conceive  you  have  not  shown  (ana  upon  a  careful  perusal 
of  that  treatise  again,  I  think  I  may  boldly  say  you  cannot  show)  one 
word  in  it  that  expresses  anything  like  a  notion  in  Tully  of  the  soul's  im* 
materiality,  or  its  beine  an  immaterial  substance. 

"From  what  you  bnng  out  of  Virgil,  your  lordship  concludes,*  *  that 
he,  no  more  than  Cice>t>,  does  me  any  kindness  in  this  matter,  being 
both  asserters  of  the  soul's  immortality.  My  lord,  were  not  the  question 
of  the  soul's  immateriality,  according  to  custom,  changed  here  into  that 
of  its  immortality,  which  I  am  no  less  an  asserter  of  than  either  of  them, 
Cicero  and  Virgil  do  me  all  the  kindness  I  desired  of  them  in  this  matr 
ter ;  and  that  was  to  show  that  they  attributed  the  word  tpiritut  to  the 
soul  of  man,  without  any  thought  of  its  immateriality;  and  this  the 
versee  you  yourself  bring  out  of  Virgil,  f 

'  Et  cum  frigida  mors  animte  seduzerit  artus, 
Omnibus  umbra  locis  adero;  dabis,  improbe^  posnas,' 

oonfirm,  as  well  as  those  I  quoted  out  of  his  sixth  Book ;  and  for  this 
M.  de  la  Loub^re  shall  be  my  witness,  in  the  words  above  set  down  out  of 
him ;  where  he  shows  that  there  be  those  amongst  the  heathens  of  our 
days,  as  well  as  Virffil  and  others  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans,  who  thought  ue  souls  or  ghosts  of  men  departed  did  not  die  with 
the  body,  without  thinking  them  to  be  perfectly  immaterial ;  the  latter 
being  much  more  incomprehensible  to  them  than  the  former.  And 
what  Virgil's  notion  of  the  soul  is,  and  that  eorjmtf  when  put  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  soul,  signifies  nothing  but  the  gross  tenement  of 
flesh  and  bones,  is  evident  from  this  verse  of  his  ^neid,  6,  where  ho 
ealls  the  souls  which  yet  were  visible, 

*  Tenues  sine  corpore  vitie.* 

"Your  lordship's  answer X  concerning  what  is  said,  Ecdes.  xlL,  tnms 
wholly  upon  Solomon's  taking  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  which  was  not 
what  I  question ;  all  that  I  quoted  that  place  for,  was  to  show  that  spirit 
in  English  might  properly  be  applied  to  the  soul,  without  any  notion 
of  its  immaterulity,  as  HI*)  was  by  Solomon,  which,  whether  he  thought 
the  oouLb  of  men  to  be  immaterial,  does  little  appear  in  that  passage 
where  he  speaks  of  the  souls  of  men  and  beasts  together,  as  he  does. 
But  further,  what  I  contended  for  is  evident  from  that  place,  in  that  the 
word  spirit  is  there  applied  by  our  translators  to  the  souls  of  beasts, 
which  your  lordship,  I  think,  does  not  rank  amongst  the  immaterial, 
and  consequently  immortal  spirits,  though  they  have  sense  and  spon* 
taneous  motion. 

''  But  you  say,  §  '  if  the  soul  be  not  of  itsdf  a  free,  thinking  substance, 
you  do  not  see  what  foundation  there  is  in  nature  for  a  day  of  judgment.' 
Answer.     Though  the  heathen  world  did  not  of  old,  nor  do  to  this  day, 

*  Fuit  Answer,      t  JSneid.  L  885.      t  Fint  Answer.      §  Ibid. 
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tee  a  foundation  in  nature  for  a  day  of  judgment ;  yet  m  revelation,  il 
that  will  satisfy  your  lordship,  every  one  may  see  a  foundation  for  a  day 
of  judgment,  because  God  has  positively  declared  it ;  though  G<h1  has 
not  by  that  revelation  taught  us  what  the  substance  of  the  soul  it ;  nor  has 
anywhere  said,  that  the  soid  of  itself  is  a  free  agent  Whatsoever  any 
created  substance  is,  it  is  not  of  itself,  but  is  by  the  good  pleasure  of  its 
Creator:  whatever  degrees  of  perfect*'on  it  has,  it  has  from  the  bountiful 
hand  of  its  Maker.  For  it  is  true  in  a  natural,  as  well  as  a  spiritual 
sense,  what  St.  Paul  says,*  '  Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to 
think  anything  as  of  ourselves,  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  Qad,* 

**  But  your  lordship,  as  I  guess  by  your  following  words,  would  argoe^ 
that  a  material  substance  cannot  be  a  free  agent ;  whereby  I  suppoee 
you  only  mean,  t^at  you  cannot  see  or  conceive  how  a  solid  substance 
should  b^in,  stop,  or  change  its  own  motion.  To  which  give  me  leave 
to  answer,  that  when  you  can  make  it  conceivable  how  any  created, 
finite,  dependent  substance  can  move  itself,  or  alter  or  stop  its  own 
motion,  which  it  must  to  be  a  free  agent,  I  suppose  you  will  find  it 
no  bander  for  God  to  bestow  this  power  on  a  solid  than  an  unsolid 
created  substance.  TuUy,  in  the  place  above  quoted,  f  could  not  con< 
ceive  this  power  to  be  in  anything  but  what  was  from  eternity :  Cum 
pateat  igttiir  oBtemum  id  esse  quod  aeipswn  moveat  quit  est  qui  kanc 
naiuram  cunmis  ease  tributam  neget  t  But  though  you  cannot  see  how 
any  created  substance,  solid  or  not  solid,  can  be  a  free  agent,  (pardon 
me,  my  lord,  if  I  put  in  both,  till  your  lordship  please  to  explain  it  of 
either,  and  show  the  manner  how  either  of  them  can  of  itself  move 
itself  or  anything  else,)  yet  I  do  not  think  you  will  so  deny  men  to 
be  free  agents,  nom  tiie  difficulty  there  is  to  see  how  they  are  free 
agents,  as  to  doubt  whether  there  be  foundation  enough  for  a  day  of 
judgment. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  how  far  your  lordship*s  speculations  reach ; 
but  finding  in  myself  uothmg  to  be  truer  than  what  the  wise  Solomon 
tells  me,  f  *  As  thou  knowest  not  what  is  the  way  of  the  spirit,  nor 
how  the  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with  child ;  even  so 
thou  knowest  not  the  works  of  God,  who  maketh  all  things  ;*  I  g^^te- 
fully  receive  and  rejoice  in  the  light  of  revelation,  which  sets  me  at  rest 
in  many  things,  the  manner  whereof  my  poor  reason  can  by  no  means 
make  out  to  me.  Omnipotency,  I  know,  can  do  anything  that  contains 
in  it  no  contradiction ;  so  that  I  readily  believe  whatevei  God  has  de- 
clared, though  my  reaeon  find  difficulties  in  it,  which  it  cannot  master. 
As  in  the  present  case,  God  having  revealed  that  there  shall  be  a  day  of 
judgment,  I  think  that  foundation  enough  to  conclude  men  are  free 
enough  to  be  made  answerable  for  their  actions,  and  to  receive  according 
to  what  they  have  done ;  though  how  man  is  a  free  agents  surpasses  my 
<;xplioation  or  comprehension. 

"In  answer  to  the  place  I  brought  out  of  St.  Luke,§  your  lordship 
asks,  II  '  Whether  from  these  words  of  our  Saviour  it  follows  that  a  spirit 
is  only  an  appearance?  I  answer,  No ;  nor  do  I  know  who  drew  suxh 
an  inference  from  them:  but  it  follows,  that  in  apparitions  there  is 

*  2  Cor.  ul  0.  t  Tus.  Quest.  L  i.  o.  28.  t  Bodes,  xl  & 
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something  that  appeaTB.  and  that  that  which  appears  ie  not  wholly  im- 
material ;  and  yet  this  was  properly  called  xpivfuif  and  was  often  looked 
QDon  by  those  who  called  i*  itptvfia  in  Greek,  and  now  call  it  spirit  in 
luiglish,  to  be  the  ghost  or  soiU  of  one  departed ;  which,  I  humbly  ctm- 
.*^iye,  justifies  my  use  of  the  word  spirit,  for  a  thinking,  voluntary  agent, 
whether  material  or  immaterial 

**  Your  lordship  sajTs,*^  'that  I  grant,  that  it  osnnot  upon  these  prin- 
ciples be  demonstrated,  that  the  spiiitual  substance  in  us  is  immatenal :  * 
&om  whence  you  conclude,  *that  then  my  grounds  of  certainty  from 
ideas  are  plainly  given  up.'  This  being  a  way  of  arguing  that  you  often 
niake  use  of^  I  hare  often  had  occasion  to  consider  it,  and  cannot  after 
all  see  the  force  of  this  argument.  I  acknowledge  that  this  or  that  pro- 
position cannot  upon  my  principles  be  demonstrated ;  ergo,  I  grant  this 
proposition  to  be  false,  toat  certainty  consists  in  the  perception  of  the 
•agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas.  For  that  is  my  ground  of  certacnty, 
and  ial  that  be  given  up^  my  grounds  of  certainty  are  not  given  up." 

•  First  Answer. 


AN  EXAMINATION 

OF 

P.  MALEBRANCHE'S   OPINION 

OF 

SEEING  ALL  THINGS  IN  GOD. 


[It  would  here  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  attempt  an  ontline  of  Bfal^ 
c>nuiche*8  whole  philosophy,  sinoe  only  a  veiy  small  portion  of  it  is 
attacked  in  the  following  treatise  by  Lodce.  Besides,  the  merit  of  Male* 
branche  lies  not,  I  think,  in  the  invention  of  a  system,  but  in  the  criticism 
of  such  other  systems  as  still  presenred  some  credit  in  his  time.  Tenne- 
mann  (Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  §  841,)  gives  an  account  of 
the  doctrines  of  this  writer.  Buhle  (Histoire  de  la  Plmosophie  Modeme, 
t^  ilL  p.  867^-425)  supplies  a  tolerably  correct  and  intelligible  abridg- 
oient  of  his  seneral  views.  But,  stated  in  any  other  language  than  his 
own,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  method  of  reasoning  will  appear  unsatis' 
factory,  since  the  whole  vitality  of  the  Recherche  de  la  V^rit^  is,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  to  be  foimd  in  the  rich,  polished,  and  flexible  style  in 
which  it  is  written.  Here  it  is  not  to  be  denied  he  possesses  considerable 
superiority  over  Locke ;  but  however  ably  he  may  write,  and  however 
subtlv  he  may  reason,  it  soon  becomes  evident,  upon  a  diligent  perusal, 
that  his  mind  was  too  much  clouded  by  mysticism  to  permit  of  h\s  seeing 
hk  way  deariy  through  the  labyrinth  of  metaphysics.  He  falls  per> 
petually  into  contradictions ;  often  appears  to  confound  the  soul  with  its 
material  organ,  the  brain;  now  verges  towards  the  loftiest  idealism; 
now  adopts  the  tone  and  language  of  a  Pantheist ;  and  in  the  favourite, 
and  perhaps  the  onlv  new,  part  of  his  system,  viz.,  that  which  teaches 
that  we  behold  all  things  in  Ood,  he  grows  so  mystical,  so  confused,  so 
irreconcilable  with  common  sense  and  experience,  that  we  at  length  dis- 
miss the  whole  speculation  as  a  mere  dream.  In  this  light  it  is  quite  cleat 
Locke  considered  it  He  wm  no  doubt  restrained  by  the  widely- extended 
reputation  of  Malebranche,  as  well  as  by  his  own  natural  politeness,  from 
speaking  of  it  so  plainly  as  now  becomes  our  duty ;  but  yet  he  manages  to 
show,  in  the  course  of  his  arguments,  that  the  wooliiy  &Uier  of  the  Oratory 
is  very  frequently  at  variance  with  common  sense.  Undeterred  by  this 
exposure,  by  anticipation,  of  his  principles.  Bishop  Berkeley  very  shortly 
afterwards  spun  his  funous  system  on  Malebranche's  distaff;  fur  it  is 
almost  capable  of  demonstration,  that  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne*s  idealism 
was  hatched  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Oratoir.  I  am  £ar  from  desiring  to 
undervalue  the  contributions  which,  any  philosopher  has  made  towards 
the  more  com|dete  understanding  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  our  ideas, 
of  the  powers  of  our  mind,  our  relations  to  the  First  Cause  of  ideas,  of 
WDsatioiis,  and  of  knuwladge ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  the  frank  and 
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<;amest  student  of  philosophy  frequently  Bnds  himself  called  upon  ts 
exercise  all  his  pati  mce  and  forbearance,  in  making  his  nf  ay  through  the 
writings  of '  Malcbranche.  Even  the  refutation  of  his  errors  by  Locke 
nay  be  said  to  furnish  a  proof  of  this  fact,  sinoe  the  utter  groundless- 
ness of  his  suppositions  now  appears  so  sdf-evident»  as  to  stand  in  need 
of  no  refutation.  But  the  case  was  veiy  different  in  Locke's  time,  and 
perhaps  would  be  so  still,  had  not  the  public  mind  been  lung  ago  weaned 
from  pursuits  purely  speculative,  in  order  to  apply  itself  with  undivided 
earnestness  to  the  sciences  which  are  the  more  immediate  ministers  of 
the  progress  and  happiness  to  mankind. — Ed.] 


1.  The  acute  and  ingenious  autkor  of  the  Recherche  de  U 
V6rit6,*  among  a  great  many  very  fine  thoughts,  judicious 
reasonings,  and  uncommon  reflections,  has  in  that  treatise 
started  the  notion  of  Seeing  all  Things  in  Crod,  as  the  best 
way  to  explain  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  ideas  in  our 
understanding.  The  desire  I  had  to  have  my  unaffected  ig- 
norance removed,  has  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  see  whether 
this  hypothesis,  when  examined,  and  the  parts  of  it  put 
together,  can  be  thought  to  cure  our  ignorance,  or  is  intelli- 
gible and  satis&ctory  to  one  who  would  not  deceive  himself 
take  words  for  things,  and  think  he  knows  what  he  know» 
not. 

2.  This  I  observe  at  the  entrance,  that  P.  Malebranche 
having  enumerated,  and  in  the  following  chapters  showed  the 
difficulties  of  the  other  ways,  whereby  he  thinks  human  un- 
derstanding may  be  attempted  to  be  explained,  and  how 
insufficient  they  are  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  ideas 
we  have,  erects  this  of  Seeing  all  Things  in  Qod  upon  their 
ruin,  as  the  true,  because  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  better; 
which  argument,  so  far  from  being  only  argumentum  ad  igno- 
rantiam,  loses  all  its  force  as  soon  as  we  consider  the  weak- 
ness of  our  minds  and  the  narrowness  of  our  capacities,  and 
have  but  humility  enough  to  allow,  that  there  may  be  many 
things  which  we  cannot  fully  comprehend,  and  that  Qod  is 
not  bound  in  all  he  does  to  subject  his  ways  of  operation  to 
the  scrutiny  of  our  thoughts,  and  confine  himself  to  do  no- 

*  The  edition  of  the  Recherohe  de  la  V^rit^  which  Locke  used,  wap 
that  in  quarto,  printed  at  Paris,  in  1678 ;  and  when  he  had  occasion  to 
compare  it  with  any  other,  he  seems  always  to  have  made  use  of  the 
vnall  octavo,  printed  at  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  year.  By 
chance  it  happens  that  this  second  edition  »  the  one  we  have  now  hefnv« 
us,  and  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  the  notes.  —El . 
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thing  but  what  we  must  comprehend.  And  it  wiU  veiy  little 
help  to  cure  my  ignorance,  that  thia  is  the  best  of  fonr  or 
five  hjrpotheses  proposed,  which  are  all  defective ;  ii*  this  too 
has  in  it  what  is  inconsistent  with  itself,  or  unintelligible 
to  me. 

3.  The  P.  Malebi-anche's  Eecherche  de  la  V6rit6, 1.  3,  p.  2, 
c.  1,  tells  us,  that,  whatever  the  mind  perceives,  ''must  bo 
actually  present  and  intimately  united  to  it.*'*  That  the 
things  that  the  mind  perceives  are  its  own  sensations,  imagi- 
nations, or  notions;  which  being  in  the  soul,  the  modifica- 
tions of  it  need  no  ideas  to  represent  them.  But  all  things 
exterior  to  the  soul  we  cannot  perceive  but  by  the  interven- 
tion of  ideas,  supposing  that  the  things  themselves  cannot  be 
intimately  united  to  the  souL  But  because  spiritual  things 
may  possibly  be  imited  to  the  soul,  therefore  he  thinks  it 
probable  that  they  can  discover  themselves  immediately  with- 
out ideas  ;t  though  of  this  he  doubts,  because  he  believes  not 
there  is  any  Hubstance  purely  intelligible,  but  that  of  Qod  -, 
and  that  though  spirits  can  possibly  unite  themselves  to  om* 
minds,  yet,  at  present,  we  cannot  entirely  know  them.  But 
he  sp^^  here  principally  of  material  things,  which  he  says 
certainly  cannot  imite  themselves  to  our  souls  in  such  a 
manner  as  is  necessary  that  it  should  perceive  them ;  because, 
being  extended,  the  soul  not  being  so,  there  is  no  proportion 
between  them. 

4.  This  is  the  sum  of  his  doctrine  contained  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  second  part  of  the  third  book,  as  far  as  I  can 
comprehend  it.  Wherein,  I  confess,  there  are  many  expres- 
sions which,  carrying  with  them,  to  my  mind,  no  clear  ideas, 

*  The  words  of  Malebranohe  are — "H  faut  bien  remarquer  qu*a6n 
que  Teiprit  appercoive  quelque  chose,  il  est  absoloment  necessaire  que 
Tid^  de  cette  chose  lui  soit  actuellement  pr^nte."  (Recherche  de  la 
V^rit4  I.  III.  p.  il  c.  I) 

+  On  this  part  of  his  system  Malebranche  evidently  entertained  no 
▼eiy  deal  or  distinct  ideas.  '*  De  sorte,"  says  he,  **  qu'il  ne  semble  pas 
absoloment  necessaire  d'admettre  des  id^  pour  representer  k  Fame  des 
choses  spirituelles  parce  qui  se  peut  fairequ'on  les  voye  par  elles  m^nuBB, 
quoique  d'une  mani^re  fort  iroparfaite."  (t.  p.  846.)  In  the  notes  on 
the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  the  reader  will  have  observed 
that  Bishop  Bericeley,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  Malebranche  of 
Great  Britain,  entertained  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  opinion,  witli 
respect  to  the  knowledge  we  can  have  of  spirits.  (See  Boos  II.  o  xjll 
p.  210.)— So 
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are  like  to  remoye  but  little  of  1117  ignorance  \:r  their  Bouudj : 
V.  g,y  '^  What  it  is  to  be  intimately  united  to  the  aouL"  What 
it  IB  for  two  souls  or  spirits  to  be  intimately  united;  for  inti- 
mate union  being  an  idea  taken  from  bodies  when  the  parts 
of  one  get  within  the  surfiskce  of  the  other,  and  touch  their 
inward  parts;  what  is  the  idea  of  intimate  union  I  most 
have  between  two  beings  that  have  neither  of  them  any  ex- 
tension or  surfistce?  And  if  it  be  not  so  explained  as  to  give 
me  a  clear  idea  of  that  union,  it  will  make  me  understand 
very  little  more  of  the  nature  of  the  ideas  in  my  mind,  when 
it  is  said  I  see  them  in  Qod,  who,  being  irUimatdy  united  to 
the  sold,  exhibits  them  to  it ;  than  when  it  is  only  said  they 
are,  by  the  appointment  of  Gk>d,  produced  in  the  mind  by 
certain  motions  of  our  bodies,  to  which  our  minds  are  united : 
which,  however  imperfect  a  way  of  explaining  this  matter, 
will  still  be  as  good  as  any  other  that  does  not  by  clear  ideas 
remove  my  ignorance  of  the  manner  of  my  perception. 

5.  But  he  says  that  "  certainly  material  things  cannot  unite 
themselves  to  our  souls.**  Our  bodies  are  united  to  our  souls, 
yes;  but,  says  he,  ''not  after  a  manner  which  is  necessary 
that  the  soul  may  perceive  them.'**  Explain  this  manner  of 
union,  and  show  wherein  the  difiference  consists  between  the 
union  necessary  and  not  necessary  to  perception,  and  then  I 
shaXL  confess  this  difficulty  removed. 

The  reason  that  he  gives  why  material  things  cannot  be 
united  to  our  souls  after  a  manner  that  is  necessary  to  the 
80ul*s  perceiving  them,  is  this,  viz.,  ''  That  material  things 
being  extended,  and  the  soid  not,  there  is  no  proportion  be- 
tween them.**  This,  if  it  shows  anything,  shows  only  that  a 
soul  and  a  body  cannot  be  united,  because  one  has  surface  to 
be  u^ted  by,  and  the  other  none.     But  it  shows  not  why  a 

t  To  reasoning  like  that  of  Malebranohe,  no  other  answer  perhaps 
could  properly  be  made,  but  that  whioh  is  here  givea  by  Locke^  Having 
promised  to  explain,  in  a  fiiture  chapter,  the  manner  in  whioh  we  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  spirits,  Malebranche  goes  on  to  remark  of  materi*!  sub- 
■tanoes,  that  they  cannot  be  united  to  our  souls  in  the  way  neoessanr 
to  enabde  us  to  perceive  them ;  and  he  subjoins  his  reason,  such  as  it 
is,  for  this  opinion.  "  Je  parle,"  says  he,  "  principalleroent  ici  des 
ehoses  materieiles  lesquelles  certainement  ne  peuvent  s  unir  k  ndtre  ame 
de  la  manibre  qu'il  est  neceesaire  afin  qu  elle  lies  apperooive,  pares 
qu*  etant  ^tendue  et  Tame  ne  I'etant  pas  il  n'y  a  point  de  nropoitioa 
ontre-eUes."  (tip.  340.)— Ea 
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#oal  united  to  a  body,  as  ours  is,  cannot,  by  that  body,  have 
the  idea  of  a  triangle  excited  in  it,  as  well  as  by  being  united 
to  God  (between  whom  and  the  soul  there  is  as  little  propor- 
tion, as  between  any  creature  immaterial  or  material,  and  the 
soul)  see  in  God  the  idea  of  a  triangle  that  is  in  him,  since 
we  cannot  conceive  a  triangle,  whether  seen  in  matter  or  in 
Qodf  to  be  without  extension. 

6.  He  says,  "  There  is  no  substance  purely  intelligible 
but  that  of  Crod.***  Here  again  I  must  confess  myself  in 
the  dark,  having  no  notion  at  all  of  the  sithstcmce  of  God; 
nor  being  able  to  conceive  how  his  is  more  intelligible  than 
any  other  substance. 

7.  One  thing  more  there  is,  which,  I  confess,  stumbles 
me  in  the  very  foundation  of  this  hypothesis,  which  stands 
thus :  **  We  cannot  perceive  anything  but  what  is  mtimcUely 
united  to  the  soul.  The  reason  why  some  things,  (viz.,  ma- 
terial,) cannot  be  intimately  united  to  the  soul,  is,  because 
there  is  no  proportion  between  the  soul  and  them.'*  If  this 
be  a  good  reason,  it  follows  that  the  greater  the  proportion 
there  is  between  the  soul  and  any  other  being,  the  better 
and  more  intimately  they  can  be  united.  Now,  then,  I  ask, 
-whether  there  be  a  greater  proportion  between  God,  an  in- 
finite Being,  and  the  soul,  or  between  finite  created  spirit 
and  the  soull  And  yet  the  author  says,  that  ^  he  believes 
that  there  is  no  substance  purely  intelligible,  but  that  of 
God,"  and  that  "  we  cannot  entirely  know  created  spirits 

*  Hie  pusage  in  which  Malebntnche  states  this  opinion  is  the  follow- 
ioff : — **  II  n*y  a  que  DIeu  que  Ton  connoisse  par  Im  mdme;  car  encore 
qiril  y  ait,  d'autres  dtres  Spirituels  que  lui,  et  qui  semblent  6tre  intel- 
ngible  par  leur  nature,  il  n  y  a  pr^entement  que  lui  seul,  qui  penetre 
resprit  et  se  deoouvre  a  lui  Nous  ne  vovons  que  Dieu  d'une  vue  im- 
mediate et  directe.  Peut  dtre  m^me  qu*il  n'y  a  que  lui,  <^ui  puisse 
edairer  Tesprit  par  se  propre  substance.  Enfin  dans  oette  ne  ce  n'est 
que  par  Tunion  que  nous  avons  avec  lui,  que  nous  sommes  capable  de 
oonnoltre  ce  que  nous  connoissons."  (t.  L  p.  874.)  The  error  of  this  phi- 
losopher appears  to  have  originated  in  the  pious  desire  to  exalt  the 
greatness  of  God,  by  dwelling  on  the  weakness  and  insignificance  of 
man ;  but,  like  many  other  writers  equally  well-meaning,  he  fell  into 
what,  written  with  other  intentions,  would  have  been  mere  impiety. 
For  since  it  is  God  who  created  the  human  understanding,  who  biif 
bestowed  on  us  all  our  faculties,  who,  in  short,  has  made  us  what  we 
are,  it  cannot  be  consistent  with  true  piety  to  depreciate  our  own  intel- 
teUects,  or  to  seek  to  deg^rade  and  rilify  the  powers  with  which  we  ttk\t 
ouen  gifted  by  Omnipotence. — En. 

VOL.   VL  8b 
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at  present.*'  Make  thiji  out  upon  your  princfples  of  intimate 
onion  and  proportion,  and  then  they  will  be  of  some  use  to  tbe 
clearing  of  jour  hypothesis^  otherwise  intimate  union  and 
proportion  are  only  sounds  serving  to  amuse,  not  instruct  us. 

8.  In  the  close  of  this  chapter  he  enumerates  the  several 
ways  whereby  he  thinks  we  come  by  ideas,  and  compares 
them  severally  with  his  own  way ;  which,  how  much  more 
intelligible  it  is  than  either  of  those,  the  following  chapters 
will  show;  to  which  I  shall  proceed,  when  I  have  observed 
that  it  seems  a  bold  determination,  when  he  says,  that  it 
must  be  one  of  these  ways,  and  we  can  see  objects  no  other.* 
Which  assertion  must  be  built  on  this  good  opinion  of  our 
capacities  that  God  cannot  make  the  creatures  operate  but 
in  ways  conceivable  to  us.  That  we  cannot  discourse  and 
reason  about  them  further  than  we  conceive,  is  a  great  truth; 
and  it  would  be  well  if  we  would  not,  but  would  ingenuouidy 
own  the  shortness  of  our  sight  where  we  do  not  see.  To 
say  therA  can  be  no  other,  because  we  conceive  no  other, 
does  not,  I  confess,  much  instruct.  And  if  I  should  say, 
that  it  is  possible  Gk>d  has  made  our  souls  so,  and  so  united 
them  to  our  bodies  fchat,  upon  certain  motions  made  in  oar 
bodies  by  external  objects,  the  soid  should  have  such  or 
such  perceptions  or  ideas,  though  in  a  way  inconceivable  to 
us;  this  perhaps  would  appear  as  true  and  as  instructive  a 
proposition  as  what  is  so  positively  laid  down. 

9.  Though  the  Peripatetic  Doctrine  of  the  Species  t  does 

*  It  was,  no  doubt,  very  far  from  being  the  intention  of  Malebrandie 
to  set  up  his  own  underetajiding  as  the  measure  of  the  Infinite ;  but  jet» 
without  appearing  to  have  any  such  design,  he  oontrives  to  make  it  felt 
that  God  can  furnish  us  with  ideas  by  no  other  means,  and  in  no  other 
ways,  than  such  as  he  ventures  to  enumerate.  "  Nous  assurons  dono 
qu'il  est  absolument  necessaire,  que  les  id^  que  nous  avons  des  oorpa^ 
et  de  tons  les  autres  objets  que  nous  n'apperoevons  point  par  euz-mtoM% 
viennent  de  ces  m6mes  corps,  ou  de  ces  objets ;  ou  bien  que  ndtre  amc^ 
ait  la  puissance  de  produire  ces  id^ :  ou  que  Dieu  les  ait  produites  aveo 
elle  en  la  creant,  ou  qu'il  les  produire  toutes  les  fois  qu'on  pense  K  auelquo 
o'ljet:  ou  que  Tame  ait  en  elle  mdrae  toutes  les  perfections  qu'elle  voit 
dans  ces  corps :  ou  enfin  qu'elle  soit  unie  ayec  un  6tre  tout  par&it,  et 

?ui  renferme  g^n^ralement  toutes  les  perfections  des  ^tres  drees."     (L. 
II.  Pt  II.  c.  i.  f:  t  p.  346.)--Ed. 

t  The  passage  in  which  Malebranche  ridicules  the  doctrine  of  species 
risible,  maintained  bv  the  Peripatetics,  is  witty  enough ;  but  when  th« 
reader  has  considered  it  carefully,  I  very  much  question  whether  ho  will 
allow  it  to  bA  a  oorreot  representation  of  the  ancient  ijitem,  or  in  anj 
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not  at  all  satisfy  me,  yet  I  think  it  were  not  hard  to  show, 
that  it  is  as  easy  to  account  for  the  difficulties  he  charges 
oa  it,  as  for  those  his  own  hypothesis  is  laden  with.  But 
it  being  not  my  business  to  defend  what  I  do  not  imderstand, 
nor  to  prefer  the  learned  gibberish  of  the  schools  to  what 

wAj  oonclosrre  against  it.  "On  assure  done  qu'il  n'y  a  aaoone  yrai- 
■ambiance^  que  les  objets  envoyent  des  images,  ou  des  esp^ces  qui  leur 
resemUent;  de  quoi  void  quelques  raisons.  La  premiere  se  tire  de 
1' impenetrability  des  corps.  Tous  les  objets,  oomme  le  soliel,  les  etoiles, 
et  tous  ceux  qui  sont  proche  de  nos  yeux,  ne  peuvent  pas  envoyer  des 
esp^ces  qui  soient  d'au^  nature  qu'eux :  c'est  pourquoi  les  philosophes 
diseiit  ordinairement,  que  ces  espbces  sont  grossieres  et  materielles,  k  la 
difference  des  esp^ces  expresses  qui  sont  spiritualis^es.  Ces  esp^ces  im- 
presses des  objets  sont  done  de  petits  corps :  elles  ne  peuyent  done  pas 
se  penetrer  ni  tous  les  espaoes  qui  sont  depuis  la  terre  jusqu'au  ciel,  fes- 
quels  en  doirent  6tre  tous  remplis.  D'ou  il  est  facile  de  conclure  qu'elles 
derroient  se  froisser,  et  se  briser,  les  unes  allant  d'un  c6i4  et  les  autres 
de  Tautre,  si  Ton  voyoit  les  o^ets  par  leur  moyen."  (L.  III.  Pt  II.  c.  2, 
b.  i.  p.  348.)  Hobbes,  also,  (Human  Nature,  chap.  iL  §  4,)  makes  him- 
self merry  with  the  Peripatetic  visible  species ;  but  when  he  comes  in 
his  turn  to  explain  the  act  of  sight,  he  proposes  an  hypothesis  very  litUe 
more  intelligible.  **  1  have  shown,"  says  he,  **  that  no  motion  is  ffene- 
rmted  but  by  a  body  contiguous  and  moved :  from  whence  it  is  mamfest, 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  sense  or  perception  consiBts  in  this — that  the 
first  OTgaoi  of  sense  is  touched  and  pressed.  For  when  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  oigan  is  pressed,  it  no  sooner  yields,  but  the  part  next  within 
it  is  pressed  also ;  and  in  this  manner  Uie  pressure  or  motion  \b  propa- 
gated  through  all  the  parts  of  the  organ,  to  the  innermost  And  thus 
also  the  pressure  of  the  uttermost  part  proceeds  from  the  pressure  of 
some  more  remote  body,  and  so  continually,  till  we  come  to  that  from 
which,  as  from  its  fountain,  we  derive  the  phantasm  or  idea  that  is  made 
in  us  by  our  sense.  And  this,  whatsoever  it  be,  is  that  we  commonly 
call  the  object.  Sense,  therefore,  is  some  internal  motion  in  the  sentient, 
generated  by  some  internal  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  object,  and  pro- 
pagated through  all  the  medium  to  the  innermost  part  of  the  oigan.  By 
wmch  words  I  have  almost  defined  what  sense  is."  (Elements  of  Phi* 
loBophy,  Pt  TV.  c  XXV.  §  2.)  Descartes,  with  great  good  sense,  re- 
garoed  the  manner  by  which  images  are  conveyed  to  the  mind  as  wholly 
mexplicable.  Antoine  Le  Grand,  however,  the  beet  expositor  uf  his  ph^ 
\osophy,  has  a  passage  which  may  be  worth  introducing  here.  ''Nulla 
est  neoessitas  tales  tnuiginet  ad  visiones,  aut  alius  sensus  explicandos 
admittendi,  cum  videamus  multa  posse  in  aiiimis  noetris  affectioneti,  et 
oommotiones  produoere,  quie  com  objectis,  qusB  significant,  similitudines 
non  habent:  ut  onm  verba  ore  pronuntiata,  aut  papyro  mandata  strages 
hominnm,  urbmm  eversiones,  maris  proceUas  reprsesentant;  aut  amoris 
odiive  effectils  excitant;  quie  tamen  repretentaiioneSf  sen  oogitationef 
nuUam  prorsus  similitudinem  habent,  cum  illis  rebus,  quae  significant. 
Deinde  explicari  nos  potest,  quomodb  tales  imagines  ab  objectis  effluent 
ponvii."     (Instit  Philosoph.  K  VIIL  art  x.  p.  481.)— £d. 
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is  yet  onintelligible  to  me  in  P.  M.,  I  sh&ll  only  take  nntioa 
of  so  much  of  his  objections,  as  concerns  what  I  guess  to  be 
the  truth.  Though  I  do  not  think  any  material  apeciea^ 
carrying  the  resemblance  of  things  by  a  vA^Dtinual  flux  from 
the  body  we  perceive,  bring  the  perception  of  them  to  our 
senses ;  yet  I  think  the  perception  we  have  of  bodied  at  a 
distance  from  ours  may  be  accounted  for,  as  £ur  as  we  are 
capable  of  understanding  it,  by  the  motion  of  particles  of 
matter  coming  from  them  and  striking  on  our  organs.*  In 
feeling  and  tastiug  there  is  immediate  contact.  Sound  is 
not  unintelligibly  explained  by  a  vibrating  motion  commu- 
nicated to  the  medium,  and  the  effluviums  of  odorous  bodies 
will,  without  any  great  difficulties,  account  for  smells.  And 
therefore  P.  M.  makes  his  objections  only  against  visible 
species,  as  the  most  difficult  to  be  explained  by  materia] 
causes,  as  indeed  they  are.  But  he  that  shall  allow  extreme 
smallness  in  the  |tarticles  of  light,  and  exceeding  swiftness 
in  their  motion ;  and  the  great  porosity  that  must  be  granted 
in  bodies,  if  we  compare  gold,  which  wants  them  not,  with 
air,  the  medium  wherein  the  rays  of  light  come  to  our  eyea, 
and  that  of  a  million  of  rays  that  rebound  from  any  visible 
area  of  any  body,  perhaps  the  thousandth  or  ten  thousandth 
part  coming  to  the  eye,  are  enough  to  move  the  retina  suffi- 
ciently to  cause  a  sensation  in  the  mind,  will  not  find  any 
great  difficulty  in  the  objections  which  are  orought  fix>m  the 
impenetrability  of  matter;  and  these  rays  ruffling  and  break- 
ing one  another  in  the  medium  which  is  full  of  them.  Ab 
to  what  is  said,  that  from  one  point  we  can  see  a  great  num- 
ber of  objects,  that  is  no  objection  against  the  species,  or 
visible  appearances  of  bodies,  being  brought  into  the  eye  by 
the  rays  of  light ;  for  the  bottom  of  the  eye  or  retina,  which, 
in  regard  of  these  rays,  is  the  place  of  vision,  is  fiir  from 
being  a  point.  Nor  is  it  true,  that,  though  the  eye  be  in 
any  one  place,  yet  that  the  sight  is  performed  in  one  point; 
i.  e.,  that  the  rays  that  bring  those  visible  species  do  all  meet 
in  a  point;  for  they  cause  their  distinct  sensations,  by  strik- 
ing on  distinct  parts  of  the  retina,  as  is  plain  in  optics;  and 

*  This  notion  appears  to  me  as  completely  unfounded,  to  say  the  least 
•f  it,  as  that  of  the  Peripatetics ;  for  if  particles  of  matter  may  thus 
travel  from  the  dog- star  to  us,  why  may  not  the  image  or  Tinble  species 
•f  the  star?  I  am  apt  to  think  Uiat  the  hostility  waged  agahut  visihls 
4^eeifl8  was  founded  or  a  misunderstanding. — En. 
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ihe  figure  tbey  paint  there  must  be  of  some  considerable 
bigness,  since  it  takes  up  on  the  retina  an  area  whose  diame- 
ter is  at  least  thirty  seconds  of  a  circle,  wnereof  the  circum- 
ference is  in  the  retina,  and  the  centre  somewhere  in  the 
crystalline,  as  a  little  skill  in  optics  will  manifest  to  any  one 
that  considers,  that  few  eyes  can  perceive  an  object  less  than 
ttiirty  minutes  of  a  circle,  whereof  the  eye  is  the  centre. 
And  he  that  will  but  reflect  on  that  seeming  odd  experiment, 
of  seeing  only  the  two  outwaixl  ones  of  three  bits  of  paper 
stuck  up  against  a  wall,  at  about  half  a  foot,  or  a  foot  one 
&om  another,  without  seeing  the  middle  one  at  all,  whilst 
his  eye  remains  fixed  in  the  same  posture,  must  confess  that 
vision  is  not  made  in  a  point,  when  it  is  plain,  that  looking 
with  one  eye,  there  is  always  one  part  betweeji  the  extremes 
of  the  area  that  we  see,  which  is  not  seen  at  the  same  time 
that  we  perceive  the  extremes  of  it;  though  the  looking  with 
two  eyes,  or  the  quick  turning  of  the  axis  of  the  eye  to  the 
part  we  would  distinctly  view,  when  we  look  but  with  one, 
does  not  let  us  take  notice  of  it. 

10.  What  I  have  here  said,  I  think  sufficient  to  make 
intelligible  how  by  material  rays  of  light,  visible  species  may 
be  brought  into  the  eye,  notwithst-anding  any  of  P.  M.*6  ob- 
jections against  so  much  of  material  causes  as  my  hypothesis 
is  concerned  in.  But  when  by  this  means  an  image  is  made 
on  the  retina,  how  we  see  it,  I  conceive  no  more  than  when 
I  am  told  we  see  it  in  God.  How  we  see  it  is,  I  confess, 
what  I  understand  not  in  the  one  or  in  the  other;  only  it 
appears  to  me  more  difficult  to  conceive  a  distinct  visible 
image  in  the  uniform,  un variable  essence  of  Crod,  that  in 
variously  modifiable  matter;  but  the  manner  how  I  see  either, 
still  escapes  my  comprehension.  Impressions  made  on  the 
retina  by  rays  of  light,  I  think  I  understand ;  and  motions 
from  thence  continued  to  the  brain  may  be  conceived,  and 
that  these  produce  ideas  in  our  minds,  I  am  persuaded,  but 
in  a  manner  to  me  ioeomprehensible.  This  I  can  resolve 
only  into  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  whose  ways  are  past 
finding  out.  And,  I  think,  I  know  it  as  well  when  I  am 
told  these  are  ideas  that  the  motion  of  the  animal  spirits, 
by  a  law  established  by  €k>d,  produces  in  me,  as  when  I  am 
told  they  are  ideas  I  see  in  Qod,  The  ideas  it  ia  certain  I 
have  and  God  both  ways  is  the  original  cause  of  my  hav- 
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ing  them ;  but  the  manner  how  I  come  hj  them,  how  it  is 
that  I  perceive,  I  oonfees  I  understand  not;*  thongh  it  be 
plain  motion  has  to  do  in  the  producing  of  them :  and  motion, 
so  modified,  is  appointed  to  be  the  cause  of  our  having  of 
them;  as  appears  by  the  curious  and  artificial  structure  of 
the  eye,  accommodated  to  all  the  rules  of  refinaction  and  di- 
optrics, that  so  visible  objects  might  be  exactly  and  r^^ularly 
painted  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 

11.  The  change  of  bigness  in  the  ideas  of  visible  objects, 
by  distance  and  optic-glasses,  which  is  the  next  argument 
he  uses  against  visible  species,  is  a  good  argument  against 
them,  as  supposed  by  the  Peripatetics,  but  when  considered, 
would  persuade  one  that  we  see  the  figures  and  magnitudes 
of  things  rather  in  the  bottom  of  our  eyes  than  in  Grod ;  the 
idea  we  have  of  them  and  their  grandeur  being  still  pro- 
portioned to  the  bigness  of  the  area,  on  the  bottom  of  our 
eyes,  that  is  afiected  by  the  rays  which  paint  the  image 
there,  and  we  may  be  said  to  see  the  picture  in  the  retina, 
as,  when  it  is  pricked,  we  are  truly  said  to  feel  the  pain  in 
our  finger. 

12.  In  the  next  place,  where  he  says,  that  when  we  look 
on  a  cube  "  we  see  all  its  sides  equaL**  This,  I  think,  is  a 
mistake;  and  I  have  in  another  place  shown  how  the  idea 
we  have  from  a  regular  solid,  is  not  the  true  idea  of  that 
solid,  but  such  an  one  as  by  custom  (as  the  name  of  it  does) 
serves  to  excite  our  judgment  to  form  such  an  one. 

13.  What  he  says  of  seeing  an  object  several  millions  of 
leagues,  the  very  same  instant  that  it  is  imcovered,  I  think 
may  be  shown  to  be  a  mistake  in  matter  of  &ct.  For  by 
observations  made  on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  it  is  discovered 
that  light  is  successively  propagated,  and  is  about  ten  minutes 
coming  from  the  sun  to  u&f 

14.  By  what  I  have  said,  I  think  it  may  be  understood 
how  we  may  conceive,  that  from  remote  objects  material 
causes  may  reach  our  senses,  and  therein  produce  several 

*  The  8&me  caution,  forbearance,  and  good  sense,  which  constitute 
the  characteristics  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  are  visible 
here,  where,  in  the  particular  instance  before  him,  Locke  accurately 
marks  the  limits  between  the  knowable  and  unknowable. — Ed. 

t  Recent  experiments,  1  believe,  have  rendered  it  extremdy  prob»> 
ble  that  light  makes  its  passage  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  seven  mi- 
nutes and  a  half  — Bn. 
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motions  that  may  be  the  causes  of  ideas  in  us;  notwitLstand- 
ing  what  P.  M.  has  said  in  this  second  chapter  against  ma* 
terial  species.  I  confess  his  arguments  are  good  agains^. 
those  species  as  usually  understood  by  the  Peripatetics 
But,  since  my  principles  have  been  said  to  be  conformable  to 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  I  have  endeavoured  to  remove 
the  diffictlties  it  is  charged  with,  as  far  as  my  opinion  is 
concerned  'n  them. 

15.  His  ''ihird  chapter  is  to  confute  the  **  opinion  of  those 
who  think  our  minds  have  a  power  to  produce  the  ideas  of 
things  on  wlich  they  would  think,  and  that  they  are  excited 
to  produce   hem  by  the  impressions  which  objects  make 
on  the  body.*    One  who  thiiJLs  ideas  are  nothing  but  per- 
ceptions of  tie  mind  annexed  to  certain  motioDs  of  the 
bcxiy  by  the  nU  of  God,  who  hath  ordered  such  percep- 
tions always  t  accompany  such  motions,  though  we  know 
not  how  they  ire  product  does  in  effect  conceive  those 
ideas  or  pecept^ns  to  be  only  passions  of  the  mind,  when 
produced  in  it,  whether  we  wiU  or  no,  by  external  ob- 
jects.    But  he  onceives  them  to  be  a  mixture  of  action 
and  passion  whei  the  mind  attends  to  them  or  revives  them 
in  the  memory.  Whether  the  soul  has  such  a  power  as  this 
we  shall  perhaps  have  occasion  to  consider  hereafter;  and 
this  power  our  athor  does  not  deny,  since  in  this   very 
chapter  he  says,  When  we  conceive  a  square  by  pure  un- 
derstanding, we  ca  yet  imagine  it;  i  e.,  perceive  it  in  our- 
sdves  by  tracing  a  image  of  it  on  the  brain.*'     Here,  then, 
he  allows  the  soulpower  to  trace  images  on  the  brain,  and 
perceive  them.    Tb,  to  me,  is  matter  of  new  perplexity  in 
this  hypothesis;  forif  the  soul  be  so  united  to  the  brain  as 
to  trace  images  on  t,  and  perceive  them,  I  do  not  see  how 
this  consists  with  i^at  he  says  a  little  before  in  the  first 
chapter,  viz.,   **  That  certainly  material  things  cannot  be 
united  to  our  souls  tt^er  a  manner  necessary  to  its  perceiv- 
ing them." 

16.  That  which  is  id  about  objects  exciting  ideas  in  us 
by  motion;  and  our  i^iving  the  ideas  we  have  once  got  in 
our  memories,  does  nc  I  confess,  fully  explain  the  manner 
how  it  is  done.  In  t%  I  frankly  avow  my  ignorance,  and 
should  be  glad  to  fintn  him  anything  that  would  clear  it 
to  me;  but  in  his  expUtions  I  find  these  difficulties  whidi 
I  cannot  get  over. 
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17.  The  mind  cannot  produce  ideas,  says  he,  becanae  they 
are  *'  real  spiritual  beings,***  L  e.,  substances;  for  so  is  the 
conclusion  of  that  paragraph,  where  he  mentions  it  as  an 
absurdity  to  think  they  are  "  annihilated  when  they  are  not 
present  to  the  mind.**  And  the  whole  force  of  this  ti^gnment 
would  persuade  one  to  understand  him  so;  though  I  do  not 
remember  that  he  anywhere  speaks  it  out,  or  in  direct  terms 
oalls  them  substances. 

18.  I  shall  here  only  take  notice  how  inconcevable  it  is 
to  me,  that  a  spiritual,  i  e.,  an  unextended,  substince  should 
represent  to  the  mind  an  extended  figure,  v./.,  a  triangle 
of  unequal  sides,  or  two  triangles  of  different  magnitndes. 
Next,  supposing  I  could  conceive  an  imextenied  substance 
to  represent  a  figure,  or  be  the  idea  of  a  figure  the  difficulty 
still  remains  to  conceive  how  it  is  my  soul  se*  it.  Let  this 
substantial  being  be  ever  so  sure,  and  the  icture  never  so 
clear;  yet  how  we  see  it  is  to  me  inconceivtble.  Intimate 
union,  were  it  as  intelligible  of  two  unexteided  substances, 
as  of  two  bodies,  would  not  yet  reach  peneption,  which  is 
something  beyond  union.  But  yet  a  little  lower  he  agrees, 
that  an  idea  *'  is  not  a  substance,**  but  y<b  affirms  it  is  '^  a 
spiritual  thing.**  This  spiritual  thing,  thei^fore,  must  either 
be  a  spiritual  substance,  or  a  mode  of  a  ^iiitual  substance, 
or  a  relation;  for  besides  these  I  have  no  conception  of  any 
thing.  And  if  any  shall  tell  me  it  is  amode,  it  must  be  a 
mode  of  the  substance  of  Qod;  which,  bejdes  tiiat  it  will  be 
strange  to  mention  any  modes  in  the  sin(>le  essence  of  God; 
whosoever  shall  propose  any  such  modea^s  a  way  to  explain 
the  nature  of  our  ideas,  proposes  to  nb  something  incon- 
ceivable, as  a  means  to  conceive  whatfl[  do  not  yet  know; 
and  so,  bating  a  new  phrase,  teaches  im  nothing,  but  leaves 
me  as  much  in  the  dark  as  one  can  le  where  he  conceives 
nothing.  So  that  supposing  ideas  reallpiritual  things  never 
so  much,  if  they  are  neither  substanc^  nor  modes,  let  them 
be  what  they  will,  I  am  no  more  insructed  in  their  nature 
than  when  I  am  told  they  are  percf)tions,  such  as  I  find 
them.  And  I  appeal  to  my  reader,  /hether  that  hypotliesis 
be  to  be  preferred  for  its  easiness  lo  be  understood^  which 

*  On  the  nature  of  ideas,  see  Plato,  on  tie  Parmenides,  and  Drc^genee 
LaertiuB,  iii.  1.  12;  x.  1.  20.  Aristotle  a4>ear8  to  have  thouuiit  that 
the  whole  doctrine  of  ideM  arose  from  tie  misemployment  of  poetaoa* 
inet4phora.     iBietaphys.  xa.  6.)-'£iDu       J 
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Im  jotplamed  by  real  beings,  that  are  neither  sabstances  nor 
nodes. 

19.  In  the  fourth  chapter  he  proves,  that  we  do  not  see 
objects  by  ideas  that  are  created  with  us;  because  the  ideas 
we  have  even  of  one  very  simple  figure,  v.g.,  a  triangle,  are 
not  infinity  though  there  may  be  infinite  triangles.     What 
this  proves  I  will  not  here  examine;  but  the  reason  he  gives 
being  built  on  his  bjrpotheses,  I  cannot  get  over,  and  that  1% 
that  **  it  is  not  for  want  of  ideas,  or  that  infinite  is  not  present 
to  us,  but  it  is  only  for  want  of  capacity  and  extension  of  our 
souls,  because  the  extension  of  our  spirits  is  very  narrow  and 
limited.**     To  have  a  limited  extension,  is  to  have  some  ex- 
tension, which  agrees  but  ill  with  what  is  before  said  of  our 
souls,  that  they  ''have  no  extension.**     By  what  he  says 
here  and  in  other  places,  one  would  think  he  were  to  be 
underRtood  as  if  the  soul,  being  but  a  small  extension,  could 
not  at  once  receive  all  the  ideas  conceivable  in  infinite  space, 
because  but  a  little  part  of  that  infinite  space  can  be  applied 
to  the  soul  at  once.     To  oouceive  thus  of  the  soul's  intimate 
union  with  an  infinite  being,  and  by  that  union  receiving  of 
ideas,  leads  one  as  naturally  into  as  gross  thoughts,  as  a 
country  maid  would  have  of  an  infinite  butter-print,  in  which 
was  engraven  figures  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  the  several  parts 
whereof  being,  as  there  was  occasion,  applied  to  her  lump  of 
butter,  left  on  it  the  figure  or  idea  there  was  present  need 
o£     But  whether  any  one  would  thus  explain  our  ideas  I 
will  not  say,  only  I  know  not  well  how  to  understand  what 
he  says  here,  wiUi  what  he  says  before  of  tmion  in  a  better 
senseu 

20.  He  further  says,  that  had  we  a  magazine  of  all  ideas 
that  are  necessary  for  seeing  things,  they  would  be  of  no  use, 
since  the  mind  could  not  know  which  to  choose,  and  set 
before  itself  to  see  the  sun.  What  he  here  means  by  the 
sun  is  hard  to  conceive ;  and,  according  to  his  hypothesis  of 
Seeing  all  Things  in  God,  how  can  he  know  that  there  is  any 
such  real  being  in  the  world  as  the  sun  1  Did  he  ever  see 
the  sun  1  No;  but  on  occasion  of  the  presence  of  the  sun  to 
his  eyes,  he  has  seen  the  idea  of  the  sun  in  Qod,  which  Gkxl 
has  exhibited  to  him;  but  the  9un,  because  it  cannot  be 
united  to  his  soul,  he  cannot  see.  How  then  does  he  know 
that  there  is  a  sun  which  he  never  sawt    And  since  Ood 
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does  all  things  hj  the  most  compendious  ways,  what  need  it 
there  that  G^od  should  make  a  sun  that  we  might  see  its  idea 
In  him  when  he  pleased  to  exhibit  it,  when  this  might  as 
well  be  done  without  any  real  sun  at  aU.* 

21.  He  further  says,  that  God  does  not  actually  produce 
in  us  as  many  new  ideas  ad  we  every  moment  perceive 
different  things.  Whether  he  has  proved  this  or  no,  I  will 
not  examine. 

22.  But  he  says,  that  ''  we  have  at  all  times  actually  in 
ourselves  the  ideas  of  all  things.**  Then  we  have  alwa3rB 
actuaUy  in  ourselves  the  ideas  of  all  triangles,  which  was  but 
now  denied,  "  but  we  have  them  confusedly."  If  we  see 
them  in  God,  and  they  are  not  in  him  confusedly,  I  do  not 
understand  how  we  can  see  them  in  God  confusedly. 

23.  In  the  fifth  chapter  he  tells  us,  ''all  things  are  in 
God,  even  the  most  corporeal  and  earthly,  but  after  a  manner 
altogether  spiritual,  and  which  we  cannot  comprehend.** 
Here,  therefore,  he  and  I  are  alike  ignorant  of  these  good 
words ;  '^  material  things  are  in  €k>d  after  a  spiritual  manner,** 
signify  nothing  to  either  of  us;  and  ''spiritual  manner** 
signifies  no  more  but  this,  that  material  tilings  are  in  God 
immatmally.  This  and  the  like  are  ways  of  speaking  which 
our  vanity  has  found  out  to  cover,  not  remove,  our  ignorance. 
But  "  material  things  are  in  God,**  because  "  their  ideas  are 
in  God,  and  those  ideas  which  God  had  of  them  before  the 
world  was  created,  are  not  at  all  different  from  himself'* 
This  seems  to  me  to  come  veiy  near  saying,  not  only  that 
there  is  variety  in  God,  since  we  see  variety  in  what  "  is  not 
different  from  himself,**  but  that  material  things  are  Qod^  or 

*  This  doctrine  Berkeley  maintained  in  good  earnest;  as  also  did 
honest  Arthur  Collier,  who,  whether  he  had  met  with  the  works  of 
Berkeley  or  not»  had  completely  imbibed  his  spirit  of  philosoi^ising. 
Hie  following  is  the  manner  in  wfainh  he  blots  the  sun  and  moon  out  of 
the  external  universe^  and  reduces  them  to  oreatores  of  the  imaginatioii. 
"Let  a  man,"  says  he,  "whilst  he  looks  upon  any  object,  as  snppoea 
the  moon,  press  or  distort  one  of  his  eyes  with  his  finger.  This  done^  he 
will  perceive  or  see  two  moons,  at  some  distance  fitmi  each  other;  one^ 
as  it  were^  proceeding  or  sUding  off  from  the  other.  Now  both  these 
moons  are  equally  external,  or  seen  by  us  as  external ;  and  yet  one  at  Uaii 
of  these  is  not  external,  there  being  but  one  moon  supposed  to  be  in  tb« 
heavens,  or  without  us.  Therefore  an  object  b  teen  by  us  as  external. 
which  is  not  indeed  external,  which  is  again  the  thing  to  h%  ihowiL 
(pUvus  UniveinlH  |k.  17.) 
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ft  part  of  him;*  which,  though  I  do  not  think  to  be  what 
our  author  designs;  jet  thus  I  fear  he  must  be  forced  to 
talk,  who  thinks  he  knows  God's  understanding  so  much 
better  than  his  own,  that  he  will  make  use  of  the  divine 
intellect  to  explain  the  human. 

24.  In  the  sixth  chi^ter  he  comes  more  particularly  to 
explain  his  own  doctrine,  where  first  he  says,  **  the  ideas  of 
all  beings  are  in  God.*'  Let  it  be  so,  God  has  the  idea  of  a 
triangle,  of  a  horse,  of  a  riyer,  just  as  we  have;  for  hitherto 
this  signifies  no  more,  for  we  see  them  as  they  are  in  him ; 
and  so  the  ideas  that  are  in  him,  are  the  ideas  we  perceive: 
Thus  fiur  I  then  understand  God  hath  the  same  ideas  we 
have.  This  tells  us,  indeed,  that  there  are  ideas,  which  was 
agreed  before,  and  I  think  nobody  denies,  but  tells  me  not 
yet  what  they  are. 

25,  Having  said  that  they  are  in  God,  the  next  thing  he 
telb  us  is,  that  we  ^  can  see  them  in  God."  His  proo^  that 
**  our  souls  can  see  them  in  God,"  is,  because  God  is  most 
straitly  united  to  our  souls  by  his  presence,  insomuch,  that 
one  may  say,  God  is  the  place  of  spirits,  as  spaces  are  the 
places  of  bodies;"  in  which  there  ia  not,  I  confess,  one  word 
that  I  can  understandt    For,  first,  in  what  sense  can  he 

*  Locke's  charity  here  induces  hiin  to  put  an  interpretation  on  Male- 
branche*8  theory,  which,  upon  examination,  may  perhaps  be  found  to  be 
somewhat  too  lenient  Whatever  he  may  have  intended,  he  taught 
Pantheism :  piously,  no  doubt,  but  not  the  less  certainly. 

t  This  talking  about  the  place  of  spoits  is  nothing  but  a  fingmeut  of 
the  ancient  iargon  of  the  schools ;  and  probably  means  nothing  more 
than  that  all  existence  being  uphdd  by  God,  must  necessarily  Be  sur- 
rounded by  the  power  of  God,  or  be  comprehended  within  his  sphere. 
But  then  it  will  inevitably  follow  that  Grod  is  as  much  the  place  of  bodies 
as  of  spirits,  since  both  equally  derive  their  existence  from  htm.  Hie 
original  passages,  which  the  reader  may  desire  to  compare  with  Locke's 
translation,  are  as  follows: — "II  faut  89avoir  que  Dieu  est  tres-etroite* 
ment  mie  k  noe  ames  par  sa  presence,  ensorte  qu'on  pent  dire  qu'il  est  le 
lieu  des  esprits,  de  mdme  que  les  espaces  sont  le  lieu  des  corps."  (L.  III. 
pt  %  chap.  viL  t.  i  p.  363.)  In  the  next  place  where  this  doctrine  is 
asseiied,  Malebranohe  adds,  that  God  is  the  inUUigUde  worid :  **  Demeu- 
rons  done  dans  ce  sentiment,  que  Dieu  est  le  monde  intelligible,  ou  la 
lieu  des  esprits,  de  mdme  que  le  monde  mat^el  est  le  lieu  des  corps. 
<p.  372.)  Here,  as  the  reaaer  will  perceive,  there  is  a  prodigious  con- 
fusion of  ideas.  First,  God  is  the  intelligible  world ;  which  means,  if  it 
mean  anything,  that  God  is  alone  intelligible,  or  that  eveiythinff  whidi 
faf  intelligible  rorms  a  part  of  Grod ;  which,  when  thoroughly  sifteo,  is  the 
real  doctrine  of  Malebranche,  and  can  by  no  degree  of  ingenv^  ba  di» 
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laj  tliat  "  spaces  are  the  places  of  bodies,**  when  he  makei 
body  and  space,  or  extension,  to  be  the  same  thingt  So 
that  I  do  no  more  understand  what  he  means,  when  he  saya 
**  spaces  are  the  places  of  bodies,**  than  if  he  had  said,  bodies 
are  the  places  of  bodies.  Bat  when  this  simile  is  applied  to 
€k>d  and  spirits,  it  makes  this  saying,  that  **  God  is  the  place 
of  spirits,**  either  to  be  merely  metaphorical,  and  so  signifies 
literally  nothing;  or  else,  being  literal,  mdces  us  conoeiTo 
tliat  spirits  move  up  and  down,  and  have  their  distances  and 
intermls  in  Qod,  as  bodies  have  in  space.  When  I  am  told 
in  which  of  these  senses  he  is  to  be  understood,  I  shall  be 
able  to  see  how  &r  it  helps  ns  to  understand  the  nature  of 
ideas.  But  is  not  Qod  as  stndtly  united  to  bodies  as  to 
spirits?  For  he  is  also  present^  even  where  they  are,  but 
yet  they  see  not  these  ideas  in  him.  He  therefore  adds, 
*'  that  the  soul  can  see  in  God  the  works  of  €k>d,  supposing 
Qod  would  discover  to  it  what  there  is  in  him  to  represent 
them,**  viz.,  the  ideas  that  are  in  him.  Union,  therefore,  ia 
not  the  cause  of  this  seeing ;  for  the  soul  may  be  united  to 
God,  and  yet  not  see  the  ideas  are  in  him,  till  he  diacowr 
them  to  it;  so  that  after  all  I  am  but  where  I  wa&  I 
have  ideas,  that  I  know;  but  I  would  know  what  they  are^ 
and  to  that  I  am  yet  only  told,  that  /  see  them  in  GocL  I 
ask,  how  /  see  them  in  Godf  And  it  is  answered,  by  my 
intimate  union  with  God,  for  he  is  everywhere  present.  I 
answer,  if  that  were  enough,  bodies  are  also  intimately  united 
with  God,  for  he  is  everywhere  present;  besides,  if  that 
were  enough,  I  should  see  all  the  ideas  that  are  in  God. 
No,  but  only  those  that  he  pleases  to  (iUoover.  Tell  me 
wherein  this  discovery  lies,  besides  barely  making  me  see 
them,  and  you  explain  the  manner  of  my  having  ideas: 
otherwise,  all  that  has  been  said  amounts  to  no  more  but 
this,  that  I  have  those  ideas  that  it  pleases  God  I  should 
have,  but  by  ways  that  I  know  not;  and  of  this  mind  I  waa 
before,  and  am  not  got  one  jot  further. 

tioffuiilied  from  Pantheiim.  Agtan,  the  nuhterial  world  ii  the  place  <d 
bocues:  but  it  it  theee  bodies  that  conetitate  the  material  world;  and  H 
we  moBt  make  me  of  the  scholaatb  jai^n,  at  all,  we  ought  to  lay  that 
■pace  is  the  place  of  the  material  world,  otherwiBe  we  affirm  that  a  thiBf 
b  its  own  plaoe»  which  it  requires  all  the  poUte^eai  of  Loc^  to  dBii> 
minate  anything  but  nonsense. 
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86.  In  the  next  paragrapli  he  calls  them  '^  beings,  repie- 
sentative  beings.**  But  whether  these  beings  are  subbtances. 
modes,  or  relations,  I  am  not  told;  and  so  hj  being  told 
they  are  spiritual  beings,  I  know  no  more  but  that  they  are 
something,  I  know  not  what,  and  that  I  knew  before. 

27.  To  explain  this  matter  a  little  further,  he  adds :  **  It 
must  be  observed,  that  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  souls  see 
the  essence  of  God  in  that  they  see  all  things  in  Qod ;  be- 
cause what  they  see  is  very  imperfect,  and  Gkid  is  very  per- 
fect. They  see  matter  divisible,  figured,  <fec.,  and  in  God 
there  is  nothing  divisible  and  figured:  for  God  is  all  being, 
because  he  is  infinite  and  comprehends  all  things ;  but  he  is 
not  any  being  in  particular.  Whereas  what  we  see  is  but 
some  one  or  more  beings  in  particular;  and  we  do  not  at  all 
comprehend  that  perfect  simplicity  of  God  which  contains 
all  beings.  Moreover,  one  may  say,  that  we  do  not  so  much 
see  the  ideas  of  things  as  the  things  themselves,  which  the 
ideas  represent.  For  when,  for  example,  one  sees  a  square, 
one  says  not  that  one  sees  the  idea  of  a  square  which  is 
united  to  the  soul,  but  only  the  square  that  is  without"  I 
do  not  pretend  not  to  be  short-sighted;  but  if  I  am  not 
duller  than  ordinary,  this  paragraph  shows  that  P.  M.  him« 
self  is  at  a  stand  in  this  matter,  and  comprehends  not  what 
it  is  wee  in  God,  or  how.  In  the  fourth  chapter  he  says,  in 
express  words,  that ''  it  is  necessary  that  at  all  times  we 
should  have  actually  in  ourselves  the  ideas  of  all  things.**  * 
And  in  this  very  chapter,  a  little  lower,  he  says,  that  ^  all 
beings  are  present  to  our  minds,**  and  that  we  have  "  general 
ideas  antecedent  to  particular.**  And  in  the  eighth  chapter, 
that  we  are  never  without  the  "  general  idea  of  being;'*  and 
yet  here  he  says,  "  that  which  we  see  is  but  one  or  more 
beings  in  particular.**     And  after  having  taken  a  great  deal 

*  This  strange  hypothesis  is  thus  stated  by  Malebranche: — **I1  est 
neoessaire  qo'en  tout  terns  nous  ayous  actueUement  daDs  dous  mdmes 
ks  id^  de  toutes  ohoses,  puisqu'en  tout  terns  nous  pouvons  {)eD8er  k 
tootes  choses :  ce  que  nous  ne  pourrions  pas,  si  nous  ne  lee  appercevions 
d^ja  confu8^ment»  o'est  k-dire  si  un  nombre  infini  d'id^  n'^tort 
present  k  notre  esprit"  (L.  HI.  pt  2,  chap.  iv.  t  i  p.  867.)  To  this 
notion  he  again  alludes  in  chap,  vi  p.  866,  where  he  says :  "  H  est  oon- 
•taot  et  tout  le  monde  le  s^ait  par  ezp^ence,  que  lora  que  nous  voulons 

Cifer  k  quelque  chose  en  particulier,  nous  envisageons  d'abourd  tons 
%U9,  et  noot  nous  appliquons  ens  jite  k  la  oonnderaiioQ  da  I'l^et 
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of  pains  to  prove,  that  ''we  cannot  possibly  see  things  them« 
selves,  but  only  ideas,**  here  he  tells  as  '^  we  do  not  so  much 
see  the  ideas  of  things  as  the  things  themselves.**  In  this 
uncertainty  of  the  author  what  it  is  we  see,  I  am  to  be  ex- 
cused if  my  eyes  see  not  more  clearly  in  his  hypothesis  than 
he  himself  does. 

28.  He  further  tells  us  in  this  sixth  chapter,  that  '^  we 
see  all  beings,  because  Qod  wills  that  that  which  is  in  him 
that  represents  them  should  be  discovered  to  us.**  This  tells 
us  only,  that  there  are  ideas  of  things  in  God,  and  that  we 
see  them  when  he  pleases  to  discover  them;  but  what  does 
this  show  us  more  of  the  nature  of  those  ideas,  or  of  tha 
discovery  of  them,  wherein  that  consists,  than  he  that  says, 
without  pretending  to  know  what  they  are,  or  how  they  are 
made,  that  ideas  are  in  our  minds  when  Qod  pleases  to  pro- 
duce them  there,  by  such  motions  as  he  has  appointed  to  do 
iti  The  next  argument  for  our  «  Seeing  all  things  in  God," 
is  in  these  words :  "  But  the  strongest  of  all  the  reasons  is  tha 
manner  in  which  the  mind  perceives  all  things.  It  ia 
evident,  and  all  the  world  knows  it  by  ex|)erienoe,  that 
when  we  would  think  of  anything  in  particular,  we  at  first 
cast  our  view  upon  all  beings,  and  afterwards  we  apply  ouiv 
selves  to  the  consideration  of  the  object  which  we  desire  to 
think  on.**  This  argument  has  no  other  effect  on  me,  but  to 
make  me  doubt  the  more  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine. 
First,  Because  this,  which  he  calls  the  strongest  reason  ofaU^ 
is  built  upon  matter  of  &ct,  which  I  oonnot  find  to  be  so  in 
myself.  I  do  not  observe,  that  when  I  would  think  <^  a 
triangle  I  first  think  of  aU  beings;  whether  these  words  aU 
beings  be  to  be  taken  here  in  their  proper  sense,  or  very  im- 
properly for  being  in  general  Nor  do  I  think  my  country 
neighbours  do  so,  when  they  first  wake  in  the  morning,  who^ 
I  imagine,  do  not  find  it  impossible  to  think  of  a  lame  horse 

qae  nous  souhaitoiiB  de  voir."  It  would  not  be  easy  to  exceed  the  oool 
hardihood  of  this  assertion,  though  the  object  of  Malebranche  in  m^lrp^y 
it  is  perfectly  intelligible ;  for  since  he  maintains  that  the  substance  ol 
Qod  is  intimately  united  with  our  souls ;  and  since  the  ideas,  or  arehft* 
^rpes  of  all  things,  past,  present^  and  to  coms^  are  unquestionably  in 
Qod,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  theory,  that^  as  tb« 
mind  of  God  is  open  to  our  contemplation,  like  an  infinite  mirror,  w 
must  be  able  to  peroeive,  howeyer  dimly  and  obscurely,  whatever 
images,  so  to  speak,  are  painted  there. 
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they  have,  or  their  blighted  com,  till  they  have  ran  over  in 
their  minds  aU  beings  that  are,  and  then  pitch  on  Dapple; 
or  else  begin  to  think  of  hemg  in  general,  which  is  being 
abstracted  firom  all  its  inferior  species,  before  they  come  to 
think  of  the  fly  in  their  sheep,  or  the  tares  in  their  com. 
For  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
Tery  seldom,  if  ever  at  all^  think  of  being  in  general,  i.e., 
abstracted  fix>m  all  its  inferior  species  and  individuals.  But 
taking  it  to  be  so,  that  a  carrier  when  he  would  think  of  « 
remedy  for  his  galled  horse,  or  a  footboy  for  an  excuse  fot 
some  &ult  he  has  committed,  begins  with  casting  his  eye 
upon  all  things;*  how  does  this  make  out  the  conclusion? 
Therefore  *'we  can  desire  to  see  all  objects,  whence  it  follows, 
that  all  beings  are  present  to  our  minds.  **  Which  presence 
signifies  that  we  see  them,  or  else  it  signifies  nothing  at  alL 
They  are  all  actually  always  seen  by  us ;  which,  how  true, 
let  every  one  judge. 

29.  The  words  wherein  he  pursues  this  argument  stand 
thus:  '^Now  it  is  indubitable  that  we  cannot  desire  to  see 
any  particular  object  without  seeing  it  already,  although 
confusedly,  and  in  generaL  So  that  being  able  to  desire  to 
see  all  beings,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  it  is  certain 
that  all  beings  are  present  to  our  spirits  ;  and  it  seems  all 
beings  could  not  be  present  to  our  spirits  but  because  Qod 
is  present  to  them,  i  e.,  he  that  contains  all  things  in  the 
simplicity  ot  his  being."  1  must  leave  it  to  others  to  judge 
how  far  it  is  blamable  in  me,  but  so  it  is,  that  I  cannot 
make  to  myself  the  links  of  tiiis  chain  to  hang  togeth^ ; 
and  methii^  if  a  man  would  have  studied  obscurity,  he 
could  not  have  writ  more  unintelligible  than  this.  *'  We  can 
desire  to  see  all  beings,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another ; 
therefore  we  do  already  see  all  things,  because  we  cannot 
desire  to  see  an^  particular  object,  but  what  we  see  already 
confusedly  and  in  general."  The  discourse  here  is  about 
ideas,  which  he  says  are  real  things,  and  we  see  in  God.  In 
taking  this  along  with  me,  to  make  it  prove  anything  to  his 
purpose,  the  argument  must,  as  it  seems  to  me,  stand  thus. 
We  can  desire  to  have  all  ideas,  sometimes  one,  sometimes 


*  This  humoroos  way  of  illuetrating  the  philoBopby  of  Malebranohe 
ough  it  may  not  be  t 
to  show  its  abfeurdity. 


though  it  may  not  be  thought  a  sufficient  reiotatioD,  helps  neverthelfits 
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another;  therefore  we  have  already  all  ideas,  hecaote  m 
cannot  desire  to  have  any  particular  idea,  but  what  we  bsve 
already  con/usecUy  and  in  general.  What  can  be  meant  hoi 
by  having  any  particiUar  idea  oof^/itsecUy  <*nd  in  geMrd^  I 
confess  I  cannot  conceive,  unless  it  be  a  capacity  io  us  to 
have  them;  and  in  that  sense  the  whole  argument  amoimtB 
to  no  more  but  this :  We  have  all  ideas,  because  we  ire 
capable  of  having  all  ideas,  and  so  proves  not  at  all  that 
we  actually  have  them,  by  being  united  to  Grod,  who  tm- 
tains  them  aU  in  the  simplicity  of  his  being.  That  anjrtliing 
else  is,  or  can  be  meant  by  it,  I  do  not  see ;  for  that  which 
we  desire  to  see,  being  nothing  but  what  we  see  already,  (for 
if  it  can  be  anything  else,  the  argument  &lls,  and  prov« 
nothing,)  and  that  which  we  desire  to  see  being,  as  we  are 
told  here,  something  particular,  sometimes  one  tlUng,  some- 
times (vnother;  that  which  we  do  see  must  be  particular  too; 
but  how  to  see  a  particular  thing  in  general,  is  past  my  cob- 
prehension.  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  blind  man  has  the 
particular  idea  of  scarlet  confusedly  or  in  general,  when  he 
has  it  not  at  all ;  and  yet  that  he  might  desire  to  have  it  I 
cannot  doubt,  no  more  than  I  doubt  that  I  can  desire  to  per- 
ceive, or  to  have  the  ideas  of  those  things  that  Ood  \m 
prepared  for  those  that  love  him,  though  they  be  such  as  e^ 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  hath  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive,  such  as  I  have  yet  no  idea  ot 
He  who  desires  to  know  what  creatures  are  in  Jupiter,  or 
what  Qod  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him,  hath,  it  if 
true,  a  supposition  that  there  is  something  in  Jupiter,  or  io 
the  place  of  the  blessed ;  but  if  that  be  to  have  the  par- 
ticular ideas  of  things  there,  enough  to  say  that  we  see  them 
already,  nobody  can  be  ignorant  of  anything.  He  that  hath 
seen  one  thing  hath  seen  all  things;  for  he  has  got  the 
general  idea  of  something.  But  this  is  not,  I  confes, 
sufficient  to  convince  me,  that  hereby  we  see  all  thio|r>  i" 
the  simplicity  of  Chd^s  heing^  which  comprehends  aU  tkts^ 
For  if  the  ideas  I  see  are  all,  as  our  author  tells  ua»  real 
beings  in  him,  it  is  plain  they  must  be  so  many  real  distinct 
beings  in  him;  and  if  we  see  them  in  him,  we  murt  see 
them  as  they  are,  distinct  particular  things,  and  so  shall  not 
see  them  confusedly  and  in  generaL  And  what  is  it  to  see 
any  idea  (to  which  I  do  no  c  give  a  name)  confuaedlyi  is  v^ 
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I  do  not  ^ell  understand.  Wliat  I  see,  I  see,  and  the  idea 
I  see  is  distinct  from  all  others  that  ai-e  not  tho  same  with 
it :  besides,  I  see  them  as  they  are  in  Qod^  and  as  lie  shows 
them  me.  Are  they  in  God  confusedly— or  does  he  show 
them  to  me  confusedly) 

30.  Secondly,  This  sedng  of  aU  things,  because  we  can  c29- 
iire  k>  see  all  things,  he  makes  a  proof  that  they  a/re  present 
to  our  minds;  and  if  they  he  present,  they  can  no  ways  be 
present  hut  hy  the  presence  of  Qod,  who  contains  them  in  all 
the  SMnplicUy  of  his  being.  This  reasoning  seems  to  be 
founded  on  this,  that  the  reason  of  seeing  all  things  is  their 
being  present  to  our  minds;  because  Qod,  in  whom  they  are^ 
is  present.  This,  though  the  foundation  he  seems  to  build 
on,  is  liable  to  a  very  natural  objection,  which  is,  that  then 
we  should  actually  always  see  all  things,  because  in  Crod,  who 
is  present,  they  are  all  actually  present  to  the  mind.  This 
be  has  endeavoured  to  obviate,  by  saying  we  see  all  the  ideas 
in  Qod  which  he  is  pleased  to  discover  to  us;  which  indeed  is 
an  answer  to  this  objection;  but  such  an  one  as  overturns 
his  whole  hypothesis,  and  renders  it  useless  and  as  imintelli- 
gible  as  any  of  those  he  has  for  that  reason  laid  aside.  He 
pretends  to  explain  to  us  how  we  come  to  perceive  anything, 
and  that  is,  by  having  the  ideas  of  them  present  in  our 
minds;  for  the  soul  cannot  perceive  things  at  a  distance,  or 
remote  from  it ;  and  those  ideas  are  present  to  the  mind  only 
because  Crod,  in  whom  they  are,  is  present  to  the  mind.  This 
80  &!  hangs  together,  and  is  of  a  piece;  but  when  after  this 
I  am  told,  that  their  presence  is  not  enough  to  make  them 
be  seen,  but  Qod  must  do  something  further  to  discover  them 
to  me,  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark  as  I  was  at  first ;  and  all 
this  talk  of  their  presence  in  my  mind  explains  nothing  of 
the  way  wherein  I  perceive  them,  nor  ever  will,  till  he  also 
makes  me  understand  what  Qod  does  more  than  make  them 
present  to  my  mind,  when  he  discovers  them  to  me.  For  I 
think  nobody  denies,  I  am  sure  I  affirm,  that  the  ideas  we 
have,  are  in  our  minds  by  the  will  and  power  of  Qod,  though 
in  a  way  that  we  conceive  not,  nor  are  able  to  comprehend. 
Qod,  says  our  author,  is  strictly  united  to  the  soul,  and  so 
the  ideas  of  things  too.  But  yet  that  presence  or  union  of 
theirs  is  not  enough  to  make  them  seen,  but  Qod  must  show 
or  exhibit  them;  and  what  does  Qod  do  more  than  make 
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them  present  to  the  mind  'when  he  showu  themt  Of  thai 
there  us  nothing  said  to  help  me  orer  this  difficulty,  but  thai 
when  Qod  shows  them,  we  see  them ;  which,  in  shorty  seems 
to  me  to  say  only  thns  much,  that  when  we  have  these  ideas 
we  have  them,  and  we  owe  the  having  of  them  to  our  Maker, 
which  is  to  say  no  more  than  I  do  with  my  ignorance.  We 
have  the  ideas  of  figures  and  colours  by  the  operation  of 
exterior  objects  on  our  senses,  when  the  sun  shows  them  us; 
but  how  the  sun  shows  them  us,  or  how  the  light  of  the  sun 
produces  them  in  us;  what»  and  how  the  alteration  is  made 
in  our  souls,  I  know  not^  nor  does  it  appear,  by  anything  our 
author  bajs,  that  he  knows  any  more  what  Qod  does  when 
he  shows  them  us,  or  what  it  is  that  is  done  upon  our  minds, 
since  the  presence  of  them  to  our  minds,  he  confesses,  does 
it  not. 

31.  Thirdly,  One  thing  more  is  incomprehensible  to  me  in 
this  matter,  and  that  is  how  the  simplicity  of  GocPs  being 
should  contain  in  it  a  variety  of  real  beings,  so  that  the  sotd 
can  discern  them  in  him  distinctly  one  ^om  another;  it 
being  said  in  the  fifth  chapter,  that  the  ideas  in  Qod  iure  not 
different  from  Ood  himadf.  This  seems  to  me  to  express  a 
simplicity  made  up  of  variety,  a  thing  I  cannot  understand. 
Qod  I  beHeve  to  be  a  simple  being,  that  by  hb  wisdom  knows 
all  things,  and  by  his  power  can  do  all  things;  but  how  he 
does  it  I  think  myself  less  able  to  comprehend,  than  to  con- 
tain the  ocean  in  my  hand,  or  grasp  the  universe  with  my 
span.  Ideas  a/re  real  beingsy  you  say;  if  so,  it  is  evident  they 
must  be  distinct  real  beings;  for  there  is  nothing  more  cer- 
tain than  that  there  are  distinct  ideas;  and  they  are  in  Qod, 
in  whom  we  see  them.  There  they  are,  then,  actually  dis- 
tinct, or  else  we  could  not  see  them  distinct  in  him.  Now 
these  distinct  real  beings  that  are  in  Qod,  are  they  either 
parts  or  modifications  of  the  Deity,  or  comprehended  in  him 
as  things  in  a  place?  For  besides  these  three,  I  think  we 
can  scai*ce  think  of  another  way  wherein  we  can  conceive 
them  to  be  in  him,  so  that  we  can  see  them.  For  to  say 
they  are  in  him  eminenier,  is  to  say  they  are  not  in  him 
actually  and  really  to  be  seen;  but  only  if  they  are  in  him 
tminenter,  and  we  see  them  only  in  him,  we  can  be  said  to 
see  them  only  eminenter  too.  So  that  though  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Qod  sees  and  knows  all  things,  yet  when  W€  my 
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wv  aee  all  things  in  him,  it  is  but  a  metaphorical  expresnou 
to  cover  our  ignorance,  in  a  way  that  pretends  to  explain  our 
knowledge;  seeing  things  in  Gk)d  signifying  no  more  than 
that  we  perceive  them  ve  know  not  how. 

32.  He  further  adds,  that  he  '^  does  not  believe  that  one 
can  well  give  an  account  of  the  manner  wherein  the  mind 
knowf  many  abstract  and  general  truths,  but  hj  the  pre- 
sence of  him  who  can  enlighten  the  mind  after  a  thousand 
different  fashions."  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  God  can 
enlighten  our  minds  after  a  thousand  different  fistshions;  and 
it  cannot  also  be  denied  that  those  thousand  different  fiti^ons 
may  be  such  as  we  comprehend  not  one  of  them.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  this  talk  of  seeing  all  things  in  God  does 
make  us  clearly,  or  at  all,  comprehend  one  of  them ;  if  it 
did  so  to  me  I  should  gratefully  acknowledge  that  Uien  I 
was  ignorant  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  thou- 
sand, whereas  I  must  yet  confers  myself  ignorant  of  them  alL 

33.  The  next  paragraph,  if  it  prove  anything,  seems  to 
me  to  prove  that  the  idea  we  have  of  God  is  God  himself  it 
being  something,  as  he  says,  tmcrecUed,  The  ideas  that  men 
have  of  God  are  so  very  different,  that  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  say  it  was  God  himself.  Nor  does  it  avail  to  say  they 
would  all  have  the  same,  if  they  would  apply  their  minds  to 
the  contemplation  of  him;  for  this  being  brought  here  to 
prove  that  Qod  is  present  in  all  men's  minds,  and  that  there- 
fore they  see  him,  it  must  also,  in  my  apprehension,  prove 
that  he  being  immutably  the  same,  and  they  seeing  him, 
must  needs  see  him  all  alike. 

34.  In  the  next  section  we  are  told  that  we  have  "  not 
only  the  idea  of  infinite,  but  before  that  of  finite.**  This 
being  a  thing  of  experience  everyone  must  examine  himself; 
tod  it  being  my  misfortune  to  find  it  otherwise  in  myself, 
this  argument,  of  course,  is  like  to  have  the  less  effect  on 
me,  who  therefore  cannot  so  easily  admit  the  inference,  viz., 
*'  Thus  the  mind  perceives  not  one  thing,  but  in  the  idea  it 
has  of  infinite."  And  I  cannot  but  believe  many  a  child  can 
tell  twenty,  have  the  idea  of  a  square  trencher,  or  a  round 
plate,  and  have  the  distinct  clear  ideas  of  two  and  three, 
long  before  he  has  any  idea  of  infinite  at  alL 

35.  The  last  argument  which  he  tells  us  is  a  demonstration 
that  we  see  all  things  in  God,  is  this :  "  God  has  made  ali 
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things  for  liimself ;  hat  if  Qod  made  a  spirit  or  mind,  and 
gave  it  the  sun  for  its  idea^  or  the  immediate  object  of  iit 
knowledge,  God  would  have  made  that  spirit  or  mind  for  the 
sun,  and  not  for  himsel£'*  The  natural  inference  from  this 
argument  seems  to  me  to  be  this :  therefore  Qod  has  given 
himself  for  the  idea^  or  immediate  object  of  the  knowledge 
of  all  human  minds.  But  experience  too  manifestly  con- 
tradicting this,  our  author  hath  made  another  conclusion^ 
and  says  thus:  ''It  is  necessary,  then,  that  the  light  which 
he  gives  the  mind,  should  make  us  know  something  that  is 
in  1dm  ;**  v.  g.,  because  ''  all  things  that  come  from  God  can- 
not be  but  for  God."  Therefore  a  covetous  man  sees  in  God 
the  money,  and  a  Persian  the  sun  that  he  worships;  and  thus 
God  is  the  immediaU  object  of  the  mind,  both  of  the  one  and 
the  other.  I  confess  tlds  demonstration  is  lost  on  me,  and  I 
cannot  see  the  force  of  it.  All  things,  it  is  true,  are  made 
for  Godf  L  e.,  for  his  glory;  and  he  "^oll  be  glorified  even  by 
those  rational  beings  who  would  not  apply  their  fiiculties  to 
the  knowledge  of  him. 

36.  But  &e  next  paragraph  explains  this:  ''God  could 
not  then  make  a  soul  for  to  kiiow  his  works,  were  it  not  that 
that  soul  sees  God  after  a  fiBtshion  in  seeing  his  works;**  just 
(ifter  such  a  fashion  that  if  he  never  saw  more  of  him  he 
would  never  know  anything  of  a  God,  noi  oelieve  there  was 
any  such  being.  A  child,  as  soon  as  he  is  bom,  sees  a  can- 
dle, or  before  he  can  speak,  the  ball  he  plays  with ;  these  he 
seta  in  God,  whom  he  has  yet  no  notion  of.  Whether  this  be 
enough  to  make  us  say  that  the  mind  is  made  for  God,  and 
this  be  the  proof  of  it,  other  people  must  judge  for  them* 
selves.  I  must  own,  that  if  this  were  the  knowledge  of  God, 
which  intelligent  beings  were  made  for,  I  do  not  see  but  they 
might  be  made  for  the  knowledge  of  God  without  knowing 
anything  of  him;  and  those  that  deny  him  were  made  for 
the  knowledge  of  him.  Therefore  I  am  not  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  what  follows,  that  "  we  do  not  see  any  one  thing 
but  by  the  natural  knowledge  which  we  have  of  God." 
Which  seems  to  me  a  quite  contrary  way  of  arguing  to  what 
the  apostle  uses,  where  he  says,  that  "  the  invisible  things  of 
God  are  seen  by  the  visible  things  that  he  has  made.**  For  i% 
•eems  to  me  a  quite  contrary  way  of  aigoing,  to  say,  we  mm 
Uxe  Creator  in  or  by  the  creatures^  and  we  eee  the  creaturea 
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ki  the  Creator.  The  apostle  begins  our  knowledge  in  th(i 
creatures,  which  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  Qod,  if  we  will 
make  use  of  our  reason :  our  author  begins  our  knowledge  in 
Qodf  and  hj  that  leads  us  to  the  creatures. 

37  But  to  confirm  his  argument  he  says :  ''All  the  parti- 
cular ideas  we  have  of  the  creatures  are  but  limitation?  of 
the  idea  of  the  Creator.*'  As  for  example,  I  have  the  idea 
of  the  solidity  of  matter,  and  of  the  motion  of  body,  what 
is  the  idea  of  God  that  either  of  these  limits  1  And  when  I 
think  of  the  number  ten,  I  do  not  see  how  that  any  way 
concerns  or  limits  the  idea  of  Qod. 

38.  The  distinction  he  makes  a  little  lower  between  serUi- 
merit  and  ideOy  does  not  at  all  clear  to  me,  but  cloud  his  doo* 
trine.  His  words  are :  ''  It  must  be  observed  that  I  do  not 
say  that  we  have  the  sentiment  of  material  things  in  God, 
but  that  it  is  from  €k>d  that  acts  in  us;  for  God  knows  sen- 
sible things,  but  feels  them  not.  When  we  perceive  any 
sensible  thing,  there  is  in  our  perception  sentiment  and  pure 
idea.'*  If  by  senUmerU,  which  is  the  word  he  uses  in  French, 
he  means  the  act  of  sensation,  or  the  operation  of  the  soid 
in  peix>eiving;  and  by  pure  idec^  the  immediate  object  of 
that  pei'ception,  which  is  the  definition  of  ideas  he  gives  us 
here  in  the  fii*st  chapter,  there  is  some  foundation  for  it, 
taking  ideas  for  real  beings  or  substances.  But  taken  thus, 
I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  avoided,  but  that  we  must  be  said 
to  smell  a  rose  in  God,  as  well  as  to  see  a  rose  in  God;  and 
the  scent  of  the  rose  that  we  smell,  as  well  as  the  colour  and 
figure  of  the  rose  that  we  see,  must  be  in  God;  which  seems 
not  to  be  his  sense  here,  and  does  not  well  agree  with  what 
he  says  concerning  the  ideas  we  see  in  God,  which  I  shall 
consider  in  its  due  place.  If  by  aefUiment  here  he  means 
something  that  is  neither  the  act  of  perception  nor  the  idea 
perceived,  I  confess  I  know  not  what  it  is,  nor  have  any  con- 
ception at  all  of  it.  When  we  see  and  smell  a  violet,  we 
perceive  the  figure,  colour,  and  scent  of  that  flower.  Here  I 
cannot  but  ask  whether  all  these  three  are  pure  ideas,  or  all 
TemUimenU  f  If  they  are  all  idecu,  then,  according  to  his  doc- 
trine, they  are  all  in  God ;  and  then  it  will  follow  that,  as  I 
Bee  the  figure  of  the  violet  in  God,  so  also  I  see  the  colour  of 
it,  fmd  smell  the  scent  of  it  in  God,  which  way  of  speaking 
he  does  pot  allow,  nor  can  I  blame  him.     For  it  ^ows  • 
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little  too  plainly  the  absurdity  of  that  doctrine,  if  he  shookl 
say  we  smell  a  violet,  taste  wormwood,  or  feel  cold  in  Grod, 
and  yet  I  can  find  no  reason  why  the  action  of  one  of  our 
senses  is  applied  only  to  Qod,  when  we  use  them  all  as  well 
as  our  eyes  in  receiving  ideas.  If  the  figure,  colour,  and 
smell  are  all  of  them  semJlMnenJts^  then  they  are  none  of  them 
in  God,  and  so  this  whole  business  of  seeing  in  GU)d  is  out  of 
doors.  If  (as,  by  wh&t  he  says  in  his  EdaiarcissmnentSy  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  his  meaning)  the  figure  of  the  violet  be 
to  be  taken  for  an  idea,  but  its  cotowr  and  imell  for  aerUifnerUa, 
I  confess  it  puzzles  me  to  know  by  what  rule  it  is  that  in  a 
violet  the  purple  colour,  whereof  whilst  I  write  this  I  seem 
to  have  as  clear  an  idea  in  my  mind  as  of  Its  figure,  is  not  as 
much  an  idea  as  the  figure  of  it ;  especially,  since  he  tells  me 
in  the  first  chapter  here,  which  is  concerning  the  nature  of 
ideas,  that  by  this  word  idea  he  understands  here  nothing 
else  but  what  is  the  immediate  or  nearest  object  of  the  mind 
when  it  perceives  anything. 

39.  The  "  sentiment,"  says  he,  in  the  next  words,  '^  is  a 
modification  of  our  soul."  This  word  modifioaiian  here,  that 
comes  in  for  explication,  seems  to  me  to  signify  nothing 
more  than  the  word  to  be  explained  by  it;  v.  g.,  I  see  the 
purple  colour  of  a  violet;  this,  says  he,  ii  a  sentiment:  I  de- 
sire to  know  what  senJtwneni  is;  that,  says  he,  is  a  mod^oa^ 
lion  of  the  bouL  1  take  the  word,  and  desire  to  see  what  I 
can  conceive  by  it  concerning  my  soul;  and  here,  I  confees,  I 
can  conceive  nothing  more,  but  that  I  have  the  idea  of  purple 
in  my  mind,  which  I  had  not  before,  without  being  able  to 
apprehend  anything  Jie  mini  does  or  suffers  in  this^  besideB 
barely  having  the  idea  of  purple;  and  so  the  good  word 
fnodi/ication  signifies  nothing  to  me  more  than  I  knew  before; 
V.  g.,  that  I  have  now  the  idea  of  purple  in  it,  which  I  had 
not  some  minutes  since.  So  that  though  they  say  sensations 
are  modifications  of  the  mind;  yet,  hating  no  manner  of 
idea  what  that  modification  of  the  mind  is,  distinct  £roin 
that  very  sensation,  v.  g.,  the  sensation  of  a  red  colour  or  a 
bitter  taste,  it  is  plain  this  explication  amounts  to  no  more 
than  that  a  sensation  is  a  sensation,  and  the  sensation  of  xed 
or  bitter  is  the  sensation  of  red  or  biUer;  for  if  I  have  no 
other  idea  when  I  say  it  is  a  modification  of  the  mind  than 
when  I  say  it  is  the  iensation  of  red  or  biUeTf  it  is  plain  sen* 
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■Atkm  and  modification  stand  both  for  the  same  idea»  and  f\ 
mre  but  two  names  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  to  eza^ 
mine  their  doctrine  of  modification  a  little  further.  Difierent 
sentiments  are  difierent  modifications  of  the  mind.  The  mind 
or  soul  that  perceives  is  one  immaterial  indivisible  substance. 
Now  I  see  the  white  and  black  on  this  paper,  I  hear  one 
idnging  in  the  next  room,  I  feel  the  warmth  of  the  fire  I  sit 
by,  and  I  taste  an  apple  I  am  eating,  and  all  this  at  the  same 
time.  Now  I  ask,  take  modi/lccUian  for  what  you  please,  can 
the  same  unextended  indivisible  substance  have  difierent, 
nay,  inconsistent  and  opposite  (as  these  of  white  and  black 
must  be)  modifications  at  the  same  time?  Or  must  we  sup- 
pose distinct  parts  in  an  indivisible  substance,  one  for  black, 
another  for  white^  and  another  for  red  ideas,  and  so  of  the 
rest  of  those  infinite  sensations  which  we  have  in  sorts  and 
degrees;  all  which  we  can  distinctly  perceive,  and  so  aro 
distinct  ideas,  some  whereof  are  opposite,  as  heat  and  cold, 
which  yet  a  man  may  feel  at  the  same  time?  I  was  ignorant 
before  how  sensation  was  performed  in  us;  this  they  call  an 
explanation  of  it.  Must  I  say  now  I  understand  it  betteit 
If  this  be  to  cure  one's  ignorance,  it  is  a  very  slight  disease, 
and  the  charm  of  two  or  three  insignificant  words  will  at  any 
time  remove  it,  probaimn  est  But  let  it  signify  what  it  will 
when  I  recollect  the  figure  of  one  of  the  leaves  of  a  violet » 
ia  not  that  a  new  modification  of  my  soul,  as  well  as  when  I 
think  of  its  purple  colour?  Does  my  mind  do  or  sufier  no- 
thing anew  when  I  see  that  figure  in  Ood? 

40.  The  idea  of  that  figure,  you  say,  is  in  Crod.  Let  it  bo 
80 ;  but  it  may  be  there  and  I  not  see  it;  that  is  allowed; 
when  I  come  to  see  it,  which  I  did  not  before,  is  there  no 
new  modification,  as  you  call  it^  of  my  mind?  If  there  be, 
then,  seeing  of  figure  in  Qod,  as  well  as  having  the  idea  of 
purple,  is  a  modifioaUon  of  the  nwndy  and  this  distinction 
sigmfiea  nothing.  If  seeing  that  figure  in  €rod  now,  which  a 
minute  or  two  since  I  did  not  see  at  all,  be  no  new  modifica- 
tion or  alteration  in  my  mind,  no  difierent  action  or  passion 
from  m^t  was  before,  there  is  no  difierence  made,  in  my 
apprehension,  between  seeing  and  not  seeing.  The  ideas  of 
figures^  our  author  says,  are  in  €rod,  and  are  real  beings  iu 
CM;  and  Qod  being  united  to  the  mind,  these  are  aUo 
united  to  it.    This  all  seems  to  me  to  uave  something  veiy 
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Qbacure  and  unoonoeiTable  in  it,  when  I  oome  to  esamiiM 
particulars;  but  let  it  be  granted  to  be  as  clear  as  any  ose 
would  suppose  it,  jet  it  reaches  not  the  main  difficulty,  which 
is  in  seeing.  How,  after  all,  do  I  see?  The  ideas  are  in 
€rod,  they  are  real  things,  they  are  intimately  nnited  to  mj 
mind,  because  Grod  is  so,  but  yet  I  do  not  see  them.  How 
at  last,  after  all  this  preparation,  which  hitherto  is  inefiectoal, 
do  I  come  to  see  them  ?  And  to  that  I  am  told,  ''  when  God 
is  pleased  to  discover  them  to  me.**  This  in  good  earnest 
seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  going  a  great  way  about  to 
come  to  the  same  place;  and  this  learned  circuit,  thus  set 
out,  brings  me  at  last  no  further  than  this :  that  I  see,  or 
perceive,  or  have  ideas,  when  it  pleases  God  I  should,  but  in 
a  way  I  cannot  comprehend;  and  this  I  thought  without  all 
this  ado. 

41.  This  serUimerUf  he  tells  us  in  the  next  words,  ^it  ia 
God  causes  in  us,  and  he  can  cause  it  in  ns  although  he  has 
it  not,  because  he  sees  in  the  idea  that  he  has  of  our  soul  that 
it  is  capable  of  them.**  This  I  take  to  be  said  to  show  the 
difference  between  serUimerUs  and  ichas  in  us:  '^■g; figures 
and  numbers  are  ideas,  and  they  are  in  God.  Cdoura  and 
amdisj  &c,,  are  sentimerUs  in  us,  and  not  ideas  in  God.  First, 
As  to  ourselves,  I  ask,  why,  when  I  recollect  in  my  memory  a 
violet,  the  purple  colour  as  well  as  figure  is  not  an  idea  in 
me?  The  making,  then,  the  picture  of  any  visible  thing  in 
my  mind,  as  of  a  landscape  I  have  seen,  composed  of  figure 
and  colour,  the  colour  is  not  an  idea,  but  the  figiu^e  is  an 
idea,  and  the  colour  a  sentiment.  Every  one,  I  allow,  may 
use  his  words  as  he  pleases;  but  if  it  be  to  instruct  others, 
he  must,  when  he  uses  two  words  where  others  use  but  one, 
show  some  ground  of  the  distinction.  And  I  do  not  find 
but  the  colour  of  the  marigold  I  now  think  of  is  as  much  the 
immediate  object  of  my  mind  as  its  figure;  and  so,  according 
to  his  definition,  is  an  idea.  Next,  as  to  God,  I  ask  whether 
before  the  creation  of  the  world  the  idea  of  the  whole 
marigold,  colour  as  well  as  figure,  was  not  in  God?  "God,** 
•ays  he,  "can  cause  those  sentiments  in  us,  because  ho 
sees,  in  the  idea  that  he  has  of  our  soul,  that  it  is  capable 
of  them.**  Crod,  before  he  created  any  soul,  knew  all  that 
ne  would  make  it  capable  of.  He  resolved  to  make  it 
capable  of  having  the  perception  of  the  colour  as  well 
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BA  figure  of  a  marigold;  he  had  then  the  idea  of  that 
colour  that  he  resolved  to  make  it  capable  of,  or  else  he 
made  it  capable  (with  reverence  let  it  be  spoken)  of  he 
knew  not  what :  and  if  he  knew  what  it  should  be 
capable  o^  he  had  the  idea  of  what  he  knew ;  for  before  tho 
creation  there  was  nothing  but  God,  and  the  ideas  he  had. 
It  is  true  the  colotir  of  that  flower  is  not  actually  in  Crod, 
no  more  is  its  figure  actually  in  Gk>d;  but  we  that  can 
consider  no  other  understanding,  but  in  analogy  to  our  own, 
cannot  conceive  otherwise  but  as  the  ideas  of  the  figure, 
colour,  and  situation  of  the  leaves  of  a  marigold  is  in  our 
minds,  when  we  think  of  that  flower  in  the  night  when  we 
see  it  not;  so  it  was  in  the  thoughts  of  Grod  before  he  made 
that  flower.  And  thus  we  conceive  him  to  have  the  idea  of 
the  smell  of  a  violet,  of  the  taste  of  sugar,  the  sound  of  a 
lute  or  trumpet,  and  of  the  pain  and  pleasure  that  accom- 
panies any  of  these  or  other  sensations  which  he  designed 
we  should  feel,  though  he  never  felt  any  of  them,  as  we  have 
the  ideas  of  the  taste  of  a  cherry  in  winter,  or  of  the 
pain  of  a  burn  when  it  is  over.  This  is  what  I  think 
we  conceive  of  the  ideas  in  God,  which  we  must  allow 
to  have  distinctly  represented  to  him  all  that  was  to  be 
in  time,  and  consequently  tho  colours,  odours,  and  other 
ideas  they  were  to  produce  in  us.  1  cannot  be  so  bold 
as  to  pretend  to  say  what  those  ideas  are  in  Qod,  or  to 
determine  that  they  are  real  beings;  but  this  I  think  I 
may  say,  that  the  idea  of  the  colour  of  a  marigold  or  the 
motion  of  a  stone  are  as  much  real  beings  in  God  as  the  idea 
of  the  figure  or  nimiber  of  its  leaves. 

42.  The  reader  must  not  blame  me  for  making  use  here 
all  along  of  the  word  aentiment,  which  is  our  author*s  own, 
and  I  understood  it  so  little,  that  I  knew  not  how  to  tians* 
late  it  into  any  other.  He  concludes,  "that  he  believes 
there  is  no  appearance  of  truth  in  any  other  ways  of  explain- 
ing these  thmgs,  and  that  this  of  seeing  all  things  in  God  is 
more  than  probable."  I  have  considered,  with  as  much  in- 
diflerancy  and  attention  as  possible,  and  I  must  own  it 
appears  to  me  as  little  or  less  intelligible  than  any  of  tho 
rest;  and  the  summary  of  his  doctrine,  which  he  here  sub- 
joins, is  to  me  wholly  incomprehensible.  His  words  are: 
^  Thus  our  bouIb  depend  on  Gk>d  all  manner  of  ways:  for  at: 
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it  18  he  wlicb  makes  them  feel  pleasun-  and  pain,  and  wL 
other  sensationfly  by  the  natural  xmion  which  he  has  mad€ 
between  them  and  our  bodies,  which  is  nothing  else  but  hia 
decree  and  general  will;  so  it  is  he,  who,  by  the  natural 
union  which  he  has  made  betwixt  the  will  of  man  and  the 
representation  of  ideas,  which  the  immensity  of  the  Divine 
Being  contains,  makes  them  know  all  that  they  know;  and 
this  natural  union  is  also  nothing  but  his  general  wilL** 
This  phrase,  of  the  union  of  our  wills  to  the  ideas  contained 
in  €rod*s  immensity,  seems  to  me  a  very  strange  one,  and 
what  light  it  gives  to  his  doctrine  I  truly  cannot  find.  It 
seemed  so  unintelligible  to  me,  that  I  guessed  it  an  error  in 
the  print  of  the  edition  I  used,  which  was  the  quarto  printed 
at  Pari^  78,  and  therefore  consulted  the  octavo,  printed  also 
at  Paris,  and  found  it  will  in  both  of  them.  Here  again  the 
immensUy  of  the  Divi/ne  Being  being  mentioned  as  that  which 
eofUains  in  it  the  idecu  to  which  our  unUg  are  united ;  which 
ideas  being  only  those  of  quantity,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter, 
seems  to  me  to  carry  with  it  a  veiy  gross  notion  of  this 
matter,  as  we  have  above  remarked.  But  that  which  I  take 
notice  of  principally  here,  is,  that  this  union  of  our  wills  to 
the  ideas  contained  in  Qod'a  immensity,  does  not  at  all  ex- 
plain our  seeing  of  theuL  This  union  of  our  wills  to  the 
ideas,  or,  as  in  other  places,  of  our  soids  to  Qod,  is,  says  he, 
nothing  but  the  will  of  €k>d.  And  after  this  union,  our 
seeing  them  is  only  when  God  discovers  them;  ie.,  oior 
having  them  in  our  minds  is  nothing  but  the  will  of  God;  all 
which  is  brou^t  about  in  a  way  we  comprehend  not  And 
what,  then,  does  this  explain  more  than  when  one  says  our 
souls  are  united  to  our  bodies  by  the  will  of  Gknl,  and  by  the 
motion  of  some  parts  of  our  bodies  f — ^v.  g.,  the  nerves  or 
animal  spirits  have  ideas  or  perceptions  produced  in  them, 
and  this  is  the  will  of  God.  Why  is  not  this  as  intelligible 
and  as  dear  as  the  other?  Here  is  the  will  of  God  giving 
union  and  perception  in  both  cases;  but  how  that  perception 
is  made,  in  both  ways  seems  to  me  equally  imcomprehensible. 
In  one,  God  discovers  ideas  in  himself  to  the  aoul  united  to 
him  when  he  pleases;  and  in  the  otlier  he  disoov^ns  ideas  to 
the  soul,  or  produces  perception  in  the  soul  united  to  the 
body  by  motion,  according  to  laws  established  by  the  good 
pleasure  of  ius  will ;  but  how  it  is  done  in  the  one  or  the 
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ctiier  I  confess  my  incapadtj  to  comprehend  So  that  I 
agree  perfectly  with  him  in  his  conclusion,  that  <' there  ie 
nothing  but  God  that  can  enlighten  us ;  but  a  clear  compre> 
henaion  of  the  manner  how  he  does  it  I  doubt  I  shall  not 
have,  nntil  I  know  a  great '  deal  more  of  him  and  myself 
than  in  this  state  of  darkness  and  ignorance  our  souls  are 
capable  of 

43.  In  the  next  chapter  (YII.)  he  tells  us,  ^  there  are 
four  ways  of  knowing;*  the  first  is  to  know  things  by  them- 
selves;" and  thus,  he  says,  "  we  know  God  alone;"  and  the 
reason  he  gives  of  it  is  this,  because  **  at  present  he  alone 
penetrates  the  mind,  and  discovers  himself  to  it.** 

First,  I  would  know  what  it  is  to  penetrate  a  thing  that 
is  unextended.  These  are  ways  of  speaking,  which  taken 
from  body,  when  they  are  applied  to  spirit,  signify  nothings 
nor  show  us  anything  but  our  ignorance.  To  God*s  pene- 
trating our  spirits,  he  joins  his  discovering  hiinsdf;  as  if  one 
were  the  cause  of  the  other,  and  explained  it:  but  I  not 
conceiving  anything  of  the  penetration  of  an  unextended 
thing,  it  is  lost  upon  me.  But  next  Qtod  penetrates  our 
souls,  amd  therefore  we  see  him  by  a  direct  and  immedicUe 
vieWf  as  he  says  in  the  following  words.  The  ideas  of  all 
things  which  are  in  €k>d,  he  elsewhere  tells  us,  are  not  at 
all  ctifierent  from  God  himself;  and  if  €k>d's  penetrating  our 
minds  be  the  cause  of  our  direct  and  immediate  seeing  Ctod, 
we  have  a  direct  and  immediate  view  of  all  that  we  see ;  for 
we  see  nothing  but  Gk>d  and  ideas;  and  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  know  that  there  is  anything  else  in  the  universe;  for 
since  we  see,  and  can  see  nothing  but  God  and  ideas,  how 
can  we  know  there  is  anything  else  which  we  neither  do 
nor  can  see?  But  if  there  be  anything  to  be  understood  by 
this  penstnUion  of  our  souls,  and  we  have  a  direct  view  of 
Gk>d  by  this  penetrcUion,  why  have  we  not  also  a  direci  and 

*  On  this  sabjeot  MAlebnuiohe  states  his  views  briefly  and  distinetly. 
'*  Afin  d'abreger  et  d^^lairdr  le  sentiment  one  je  viens  d  ^tablir  touchani 
la  manibre,  dont  Tesprit  apperyoit  tous  les  oiffi^rens  objets  de  sa  oonnois< 
wKDoe,  il  est  ntoasaire  que  je  dirtingue  en  loi  quatre  mani^res  de  con- 
Doltre.  La  premibv  est  de  oonnoltre  les  ohoses  pur  eUes-mdmes.  La 
■eoonde  de  les  oonnoltre  par  leurs  id^,  c'est-k-dire^  comme  je  I'entent 
id,  par  quelque  chose  qui  soit  different  d'elles.  La  troisiraie  de  let 
oonnoltre  par  wntcience,  on  par  sentiment  int^rieur.  La  quatritane  dt 
lis  ocHiBottre  par  coi\iectttre.     (T.  L  p.  378.)— En. 
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immediate  view  of  other  separate  spirits  besides  Gkxlt  To 
this  he  says,  that  there  is  none  but  Grod  alone  who  at  present 
penetrates  our  spirits.  This  he  says,  but  I  do  not  see  for 
what  reason,  but  because  it  suits  with  his  hypothesis :  but 
he  proves  it  not,  nor  goes  about  to  do  it,  unless  the  (Ured 
and  immediate  ffiew,  he  says,  we  have  of  God,  be  to  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  it.  But  what  is  tha>t  direct  ami  immediate  view 
we  have  of  God  that  we  have  not  of  a  cherubim?*  The 
ideas  of  being,  pow^er,  knowledge,  goodness,  duration,  make 
up  the  complex  idea  we  have  of  one  and  of  the  other;  but 
only  that  in  the  one  we  join  the  idea  of  infinite  to  each 
simple  idea,  that  makes  otir  complex  one,  but  to  the  other, 
that  of  finite.  But  how  have  we  a  more  direct  or  immecUaie 
view  of  the  idea  of  power,  knowledge,  or  duration,  when  we 
consider  them  in  God  than  when  we  consider  them  in  an 
angel?  The  view  of  these  ideas  seems  to  be  the  same.  In- 
de^  we  have  a  clearer  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  than  of 
a  cherubim ;  but  the  idea  of  either,  when  we  have  it  in  our 
minds,  seems  to  me  to  be  there  by  an  equally  direct  and  in^ 
mediate  view.  And  it  is  about  the  ideas  which  are  in  our 
minds  that  I  think  our  author's  inquiry  here  is,  and  not 
about  the  real  existence  of  those  things  whereof  we  have 
ideas,  which  are  two  very  remote  things. 

44.  "  Perhaps  it  is  (Jod  alone/'  says  our  author,  **  who 
can  enlighten  our  minds  by  his  substance."  When  I  know 
what  the  etU^etance  of  €rod  is,  and  what  it  is  to  be  enlighiened 
by  that  eyheUmoey  I  shall  Imow  what  I  also  shall  think  of 
it;  but  at  present  I  confess  myself  in  the  dark  as  to  this 
matter;  nor  do  these  good  words  of  mbsta/nce  and  enlighten- 
ing,  in  the  way  they  are  here  used,  help  me  one  jot  out 
of  it. 

45.  He  goes  on — ^  One  cannot  conceive,**  says  he,  "  that 
anything  created  can  repressnt  what  is  infinite.*'  And  I 
cannot  conceive  that  there  is  any  positive  comprehensive  idea 
in  any  finite  mind  that  does  represent  it  fuUy  and  clearly  as 
it  is.  1  do  not  find  that  the  mind  of  man  has  infinity,  posi- 
tively and  fully  represented  to  it,  or  comprehended  by  it ; 
which  must  be,  if  his  argument  were  true,  that  therefore 
God  enlightens  our  minds  by  his  proper  substance;  because 
no  created  thing  is  big  enough  to  represent  what  is  infinite; 

t  It  ibould  haye  been  cAemft  ;  i^ierMm  in  the  plunL— So. 
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and  taeiefore  what  makes  us  conceive  his  infinity,  is  the 
presence  of  his  own  infinite  substance  in  our  minds;  which 
to  me  manifestly  supposes  that  we  comprehend  in  our  minds 
God's  infinite  substance,  which  is  present  to  our  minds ;  for 
if  this  be  not  the  force  of  his  argument,  where  he  says, 
''Nothing  created  can  represent  what  is  infinite;  the  Being 
that  is  without  bounds,  the  Being  immense,  the  Being  uni- 
versal, cannot  be  perceived  by  an  idea,  L  e.,  by  a  particular 
being,  by  a  being  difierent  from  the  universal  infinite  Being 
itself."  It  seems  to  me  that  this  argument  is  foimded  on 
a  supposition  of  our  comprehending  the  infinite  substance  of 
God  in  our  minds,  or  else  I  see  not  any  force  in  it,  as  I  have 
already  said.  I  shall  take  notice  of  one  or  two  things  in  it 
that  confound  me,  and  that  is,  that  he  calls  God  here  the  wai- 
versal  Being ;  which  must  either  signify  that  Being  which 
contains,  and  is  made  up  as  one  comprehensive  aggregate  oi 
all  the  rest,  in  which  sense  the  universe  may  be  called  the 
unwerecU  Being;  or  else  it  must  meui  being  in  general,  which 
is  noUiing  but  the  idea  of  Bevnj  abstracted  from  all  inferior 
divisions  of  that  general  notion,  and  from  all  particular  ex- 
istence. But  in  neither  of  these  senses  can  I  conceive  God 
U>  heihe  wnivereal  Being,  since  I  cannot  think  the  creatures 
either  to  be  a  part  or  a  species  of  him.  Next  he  calls  the  ideas 
that  are  in  Qod,pa/rticular  Beings.  I  grant  whatever  exists  is 
particular;  it  cannot  be  otherwise;  but  that  which  is  par- 
ticular in  existence  may  be  universal  in  representation,  which 
I  take  to  be  all  the  universal  beings  we  know,  or  can  con- 
ceive to  be.  But  let  univerecU  and  pcvrUoular  beings  be  what 
they  will,  I  do  not  see  how  our  author  can  say  that  God 
is  an  universcd  Being,  and  the  ideas  we  see  in  him  particular 
beings ;  since  he  in  another  place  tells  us,  that  the  ideas  we 
see  in  Crod  are  not  at  all  difierent  from  €k>d.  "  But^'*  says 
he,  "  as  to  particular  beings,  it  is  not  hard  to  conceive  that 
they  can  be  represented  by  the  infinite  Being  which  contains 
them,  and  contains  them  after  a  very  spiritual  manner,  and 
consequently  very  intelligible."  It  seems  as  impossible  to 
me,  that  an  infinite  simple  Being,  in  whom  there  is  no  variety^ 
nor  shadow*  of  variety,  should  represent  a  finite  thing,  as  that 
a  finite  thing  should  represent  an  infinite;  nor  do  I  see  how 
its  *^  containing  all  thii^  in  it  after  a  very  spiritual  manner 
makes  it  so  very  intelligible  ;**  since  I  understand  not  what 
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it  is  to  contain  a  material  thing  apiriiuaUi/f  nor  the  Diaimer 
how  Gkxi  contains  anything  in  hunsel^  but  either  as  an  ag* 
gr^ate  contains  all  things  which  it  is  made  up  of;  and  so  in- 
deed that  part  of  him  maj  be  seen  which  comes  within  the 
reach  of  otir  view.  But  this  waj  of  containing  cdl  things 
tBJi  by  no  means  belong  to  Gk>d;  and  to  make  things  that 
visible  in  him  is  to  make  the  material  world  a  part  of  him, 
or  else  as  having  a  power  to  produce  all  things;  and  in  this 
way,  it  is  true,  €k>d  contains  aU  things  in  himself  but  in  a 
way  not  proper  to  make  the  Bei/ng  of  God  a  representative 
of  those  things  to  us ;  for  then  his  Being,  being  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  effects  of  that  power,  it  must  represent  to  us 
all  that  he  is  capable  of  producing,  which  I  do  not  find  in 
myself  that  it  does. 

46.  Secondly.  ''  The  second  way  of  knowing  things,**  he 
tells  us,  ''  is  by  ideas,  that  is,  by  something  thfU.  is  diiferait 
from  them  ;**  and  thus  we  "  know  things  when  they  are  not 
intelligible  by  themselves,  either  because  they  are  corporeal, 
or  because  they  cannot  penetrate  the  mind,  or  discover  them- 
selves to  it  ;**  and  thu  is  the  way  '*  we  know  corporeal 
things.*'  This  reasoning  I  do  not  understand:  First,  Be- 
cause I  do  not  understand  why  a  line  or  a  triangle  is  not  as 
intelligible  as  anything  that  can  be  named;  for  we  must  still 
carry  along  with  us  that  the  discourse  here  ift  about  our  per- 
ception, or  what  we  have  any  idea  or  conception  of  in  our 
own  minds.  Secondly,  Because  I  do  not  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  penetrating  a  spirit;  and  till  I  can  comprehend 
these,  upon  which  this  reasoning  is  built,  this  reasoning  can- 
not work  on  me.  But  firom  those  reasons  he  condudes, 
^  thus  it  is  in  God,  and  by  their  ideas  that  we  see  bodies  and 
their  properties;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  them  is  most  perfect."  Whether  others  will 
think  that  what  we  see  of  bodies  is  seen  in  €rod,  by  seeing 
the  ideas  of  them  that  are  in  God,  must  be  left  to  them. 
Why  I  cannot  think  so  I  have  shown ;  but  the  inference  he 
Inakes  here  from  it  I  think  few  will  assent  to,  that  we  know 
bodies  and  their  properties  most  perfectly.*     For  who  is 

-  *  On  the  ixnperfection  of  oar  knowledge  of  bodies  i%  is  unneoenaiy 
to  dwell,  the  neBh  diacoveries  which  are  oontiniudly  made  by  natural 
philosophers  being,  in  some  sort,  a  demonstration  of  it.  Malebranobe't 
notions,  howerer,  were  not  built  upon  experience^  but  fashioned  to  nut 
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there  that  can  saj  he  knows  the  properties  either  of  body  in 
general,  or  of  anj  one  particular  body  perfectly?  One  pro- 
perty of  body  in  general  is  to  have  parts  cohering  and  united 
together,  for  wherever  there  is  body  there  is  coheeion  of 
parts;  but  who  is  there  that  perfectly  understands  that  cohe- 
sion? And  as  for  particular  bodies,  who  can  say  that  he 
perfectly  understands  gold,  or  a  loadstone,  and  all  its  pro- 
perties? But  to  explain  himself  he  says,  that  ''the  idea 
we  have  of  extension  suffices  to  make  us  know  all  the  pro- 
perties whereof  extension  is  capable,  and  that  we  cannot 
desire  to  have  an  idea  more  distinct,  and  more  fruitful  of 
extension,  of  figures,  and  of  motions,  than  that  which  Gk)d 
has  given  us  of  them.**  This  seems  to  me  a  strange  proof 
that  we  see  bodies  cmd  thevr  properties  in  God,  and  know  them 
perfecUt/,  because  Qod  has  given  us  distinct  and  fruitful 
ideas  of  extension,  figure,  and  motion:  for  this  had 
been  the  same,  whether  €k>d  had  given  these  ideas,  by 
showing  them  in  himself  or  by  any  other  way;  and  his 
saying,  that  €k>d  has  given  us  as  distinct  amd  fruitful  ideas  of 
them  as  we  can  desire,  seems  as  if  our  author  himself  had 
some  other  thoughts  of  them.  If  he  thought  we  see  them  in 
€k>d,  he  must  think  we  see  them  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
and  there  would  be  no  room  for  saying,  God  had  given  them 
us  as  di^inct  as  we  could  desire :  the  calling  them  fruitful 
shows  this  yet  more;  for  one  that  thinks  he  sees  the  ideas  of 
figures  in  God,  and  can  see  no  idea  of  a  figure  but  in  God, 
with  what  thought  can  he  call  any  one  of  themy^condla^  which 
is  said  only  of  such  things  as  produce  others?  which  expres- 

ibe  rest  of  his  theoiy.  He  mamtaiiis  that  it  ii  our  ideas  of  bodies,  and 
not  bodies  themselves,  that  are  the  proper  objeots  of  this  branch  of  oor 
knowledge:  *'0n  oonnoit  les  choses  par  leurs  id^es,  lorsqu'ellea  ne  sout 
pcnnt  inteUigibks  par  elles-mdmes,  soit  parce  qu'eUes  sent  oorporeDe^ 
Boit  parce  qu'elles  ne  peuvent  p^n^trer  fesprit  or  se  d^onyrir  a  lui" 
(t.  i.  p.  878.)  Nevertneless,  though  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  bodies 
not  immediately,  but  through  the  medium  of  ideas,  and  owe  the  know- 
ledge  of  our  own  minds  to  consciousness  and  direct  study,  he  supposes  us 
to  understand  the  nature  of  bodies  much  better  than  that  of  our  own 
minds.  '*  On  pent  condure,"  says  he,  "qu*enoore  que  nous  connoissoni 
plus  distinotement  Texirtence  de  nAtre  ame  que  I'existence  de  ndtrs  corps, 
«t  de  ceuz  qui  nous  environnent :  cependaLt  nous  n'avons  pas  une  con- 
Boissance  si  parfaite  de  la  nature  de  Tame  que  de  la  nature  des  corps ;  et 
oela  pent  senrir  h  acoorder  les  diff^rens  sentlmens  de  ceux  qui  disent 
qu^  n'y  a  rien  qu'on  connoisse  mieux  que  Tame,  et  de  ceux  qui 
qu'il  ny  a  rien  qu'ils  oonnoissentmoins:"     ^.876.; — £li 
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sion  of  hiA  seems  to  proceed  only  from  this  thongbt  in,  Vm^ 
that  when  I  have  onoe  got  the  idea  of  extension,  I  can  fituno 
the  ideas  of  what  figures,  and  of  what  bigness  I  please.  And  in 
this  I  agree  with  him,  as  appears  in  what  I  have  said,  L  iL  c  1  . 
But  then  this  can  by  no  means  proceed  from  a  supposition 
that  I  see  these  figures  only  in  God;  for  there  they  do  not 
pitxluce  one  another^  but  are  there,  as  it  were,  in  tJieir  first 
pattern  to  be  seen,  just  such  and  so  many  as  God  is  pleased 
to  show  them  to  us.  But  it  will  be  said,  our  desire  to  sea 
them  is  the  occasional  cause  of  Grod's  showing  them  us,  and 
80  we  see  whatever  figure  we  desire.  Let  it  be  so,  this  does 
not  make  any  ide& /econde,  for  here  is  no  production  of  one 
out  of  another;  but  as  to  the  occasional  cause,  can  any  one 
say  that  is  so?  I,  or  our  author,  desire  to  see  an  angle  next 
in  greatness  to  a  right  angle;  did,  upon  this,  €rod  ever  show 
him  or  me  such  an  angle)  That  Gkxl  knows,  or  has  in  him- 
self the  idea  of  such  an  angle,  1  think  will  not  be  denied ; 
but  that  he  ever  showed  it  to  any  man,  how  much  soever  he 
desired  it,  I  think  may  be  doubted.  But  after  all,  how  comes 
it  by  this  means  that  we  have  a  perfect  knoioUdge  of  bodies 
and  their  properties,  when  several  men  in  the  world  have  not 
the  same  idea  of  body,  and  this  veiy  author  and  I  differ  in 
it?  He  thinks  bare  extension  to  be  body,  and  I  think  ex- 
tension alone  makes  not  body,  but  extension  and  solidity;* 
thus  either  he  or  I,  one  of  us,  has  a  wrong  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  bodies  and  their  properties.  For  if  bodies  be 
extension  alone,  and  nothing  else,  I  cannot  conceive  how  th^ 
can  move  and  hit  one  against  another,  or  what  can  make  dis- 
tinct surfaces  in  an  uniform  simple  extension.  A  solid  ex- 
tended thing  I  can  conceive  movable;  but  then,  if  I  have  a 
clear  view  of  bodies  and  their  properties  in  God,  I  must  see 
the  idea  of  solidity  in  God,  which  yet  I  think,  by  what  our 
author  has  said  in  his  Eclairdssements,  he  does  not  allow 
that  we  do.  He  says  further:  ''That,  whereas  the  ideas  of 
things  that  are  in  Ckxl  contain  all  their  properties,  he  that 
sees  their  ideas  may  see  successively  all  their  properties." 
This  seems  to  me  not  to  concern  our  ideas  more,  whether  we 
see  them  in  God,  or  have  them  otherwise.  Any  idea  that  we 
have,  whencesoever  we  have  it,  contains  in  it  all  the  proper- 

*  See  Antoine  Le  Grand,  Iiiftit.  PhiloMph.  IV.  in.  p.  160;   Hobb«% 
Elemeuts  of  FhDonopby,  Pi.  IL  ohap.  viiL — Ea 
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tieii  it  has,  wKich  are  notlung  but  the  relntions  it  has  to  other 
ideas,  which  are  always  the  same.     What  he  says  concerning 
the  properties,  that  we  may  successivdy  know  themy  is  equally 
true,  whether  we  see  them  in  Gk)d  or  have  them  by  any  other 
moans.     They  that  apply  them  as  they  ought  to  the  consi- 
deration of  their  ideas,  may  successively  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  some  of  their  properties;  but  that  they  may  knoto 
all  their  properties  is  more  than  I  think  the  reason  proves, 
which  he  subjoins  in  these  words :  ''  For  when  one  sees  the 
things  as  they  are  in  Qod,  one  sees  them  always  in  a  most 
perfect  manner.**    We  see,  for  example,  in  God,  the  idea  of 
a  triangle  or  a  circle ;  does  it  hence  follow  that  we  can  know 
all  the  properties  of  either  of  them?     He  adds,  that  the  man- 
ner of  seeing  them  "  would  be  infinitely  perfect,  if  the  mind 
which  sees  them  in  God  was  infinite.**     I  confess  myself  here 
not  well  to  comprehend  his  distinction  between  seeing  after 
a  manner  [tres-par/aii]  most  perfect  and  infiniidy  perfect.   He 
adds:  "That  which  is  wanting  to  the  knowlec^e  that  we 
have  of  extension,  figures,  and  motion  is  not  a  defect  of  the 
idea  which  represents  it,  but  of  our  mind  which  considers  it.** 
If  by  ideas  be  meant  here  the  real  objects  of  our  knowledge, 
I  easily  agree  that  the  want  of  knowledge  in  us  is  a  defect 
m  our  minds,  and  not  in  the  things  to  be  known.     But  if  by 
ideas  be  here   meant  the  perception  or  representation  of 
things  in  the  mind,  that  I  cannot  but  observe  in  myself  to 
be  very  imperfect  and  defective,  as  when  I  desire  to  perceive 
what  is  the  substance  of  body  or  spirit  the  idea  thereof  feiils 
me.     To  conclude,  I  see  not  what  there  is  in  this  paragraph 
that  makes  anything  for  the  doctrine  of  ''  seeing  all  things 
in  God." 

47.  "  The  third  way  of  knowing  is  by  consciousness,*  or 
interior  sentiments;  and  thus,**  he  says,  "  we  know  our  souls, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  knowledge  we  have  of  them 
is  imperfect ;  we  know  nothing  of  our  soiils  but  what  we  feci 
within  otirselves.**  This  confession  of  our  author  brings  me 
back,  do  what  I  can,  to  that  original  of  all  our  ideas  which 
my  thoughts  led  me  to  when  I  writ  my  book,  viz.,  sensation 
and  reflection ;  and  therefore  I  am  foi'ced  to  ask  any  one  who 

*  Acooidine  to  Condilbc,  all  knowledge  ii  based  on  consdoosneM. 
^Bflial  lur  rOrigiue  du  Connoiasanoes  humatnei,  §  %  ohap.  L  p.  2d.)— 
Ed. 
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is  of  our  author^u  principles,  whether  Ood  had  not  the  idea  of 
mine,  or  of  a  human  soul,  before  he  created  it?  Next,  whe< 
ther  that  idea  of  a  human  soul  be  not  as  much  a  real  being 
in  Ood  as  the  idea  of  a  triangle!  If  so,  why  does  not  my 
soul,  being  intimately  united  to  Ood,  as  well  see  the  idea  of 
my  soul  which  is  in  him,  as  the  idea  of  a  triangle  which  ia 
in  him?  And  what  reason  can  there  be  given  why  Qod 
shows  the  idea  of  a  triangle  to  us,  and  not  the  idea  of  our 
souls,  but  this,  that  Ood  has  given  us  external  sensation  to 
perceive  the  one  and  none  to  perceive  the  other,  but  only 
intei-nal  sensation  to  perceive  the  operation  of  the  latter! 
He  that  pleases  may  read  what  our  author  says  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  and  the  two  or  three  next  paragraphs^  and 
see  whether  it  carries  him  beyond  where  my  ignorance 
stopped ;  I  must  own  that  me  it  does  not. 

48.  '*  This,"  [L  e.,  the  ignorance  we  are  in  of  our  own  souls,] 
says  he,  "  may  serve  to  prove  that  the  ideas  that  represent 
anything  to  us  that  is  without  us,  are  not  modifications  of 
our  souls ;  for  if  the  soul  saw  all  things  by  considering  its 
own  proper  modifications,  it  should  know  more  clearly  its 
own  essence,  or  its  own  nature,  than  that  of  bodies,  and  all 
the  sensations  or  modifications  whereof  it  is  capable,  than 
the  figures  or  modifications  of  which  bodies  are  capable.  In 
the  meantime  it  knows  not  that  it  is  capable  of  any  sach 
sensation  by  sight  as  it  has  of  itself,  but  only  by  experience; 
instead  that  it  knows  that  extension  is  capable  of  an  infinite 
number  of  figures  by  the  idea  that  it  has  of  extension. 
There  are,  moreover,  certain  sensations,  as  colour?  and  sounds, 
which  the  greatest  part  of  men  cannot  discover  whether  they 
are  modifications  of  the  soul;  and  there  are  figures  which  aU 
men  do  not  discover  by  the  idea  of  extension  to  be  modifi- 
cations of  bodies."  This  paragraph  i%  as  he  tells  us,  to  prove, 
**  that  the  ideas  that  represent  to  us  something  without  ua 
are  not  modifications  of  the  soul;"  but  instead  of  that,  it 
seems  to  prove  that  figure  is  the  modification  of  space,  and 
not  of  our  soula  For  if  this  argument  had  tended  to  prove 
**  that  the  ideas  that  represent  anjrthing  without  us  were  not 
modifications  of  the  soul,"  he  should  not  have  put  the  mind's 
not  knowing  what  modifications  itself  was  capable  o^  and 
knowing  what  figures  space  was  capable  o^  in  opposition  onA 
to  another;  but  the  antithesis  must  have  lain  in  this^  that 
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the  mind  knew  it  was  capable  of  the  peroeptiou  of  figure  ov 
motion  without  any  modification  of  itself  but  was  not  capa- 
ble of  the  pexx;eption  of  sound  or  colour  without  a  modifica- 
tion of  itself  For  the  question  here  is  not  whether  space  be 
capable  of  figure,  and  the  soul  not;  but  whether  the  soul  be 
capable  of  perceiving,  or  having  the  idea  of  figure,  without 
a  modification  of  itself  and  not  capable  of  having  the  idea 
of  colour  without  a  modification  of  it8el£  I  think  now  of 
the  figure,  colour,  and  hardness  of  a  diamond  that  I  saw 
some  time  since :  in  this  case,  I  desire  to  be  informed  how 
my  mind  knows  that  the  thinking  on,  or  the  idea  of  the 
figure,  is  not  a  modification  of  the  mind;  but  the  thinking 
on,  or  having  an  idea  of  the  colour  or  hardness  ia  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  mind.  It  is  certain  there  is  some  alteration  in 
my  mind  when  I  think  of  a  figure  which  I  did  not  think  of 
before,  as  well  as  when  I  think  of  a  colour  that  I  did  not 
think  of  before.  But  one  I  am  told  is  seeing  it  in  Qod,  and 
the  other  a  modification  of  my  mind.  But  supposing  one  is 
seeing  in  Qod,  is  there  no  alteration  in  my  mind  between 
seeing  and  not  seeing?  And  is  that  to  be  odled  a  modifica- 
tion or  no]  For  when  he  says  seeing  a  colour,  and  hearing 
a  sound,  is  a  modification  of  the  mind,  what  does  it  signify 
bnt  an  alteration  of  the  mind  from  not  perceiving  to  per- 
ceiving that  sound  or  colour)  And  so  when  the  mind  sees 
a  triangle,  which  it  did  not  see  before,  what  is  this  but  an 
alteration  of  the  mind  from  not  seeing  to  seeing,  whether 
that  figure  be  seen  in  Gk>d  or  no?  And  why  is  not  this 
alteration  of  the  mind  to  be  called  a  modification,  as  well  as 
the  other?  Or,  indeed,  what  service  does  that  word  do  us  in 
the  one  case  or  the  other,  when  it  is  only  a  new  sound  brought 
in  without  any  new  conception  at  all?  For  my  mind,  when 
it  sees  a  colour  or  figure  is  altered,  I  know,  from  the  not 
having  such  or  such  a  perception  to  the  having  it;  but  when, 
to  explain  this,  I  am  told  that  either  of  these  perceptions  is 
a  modification  of  the  mind,  what  do  I  conceive  more,  than 
that  from  not  having  such  a  perception  my  mind  is  come  to 
have  such  a  perception?  which  is  what  I  as  well  knew  be- 
fore the  word  modification  was  made  use  of,  which  by  its  use 
has  made  me  conceive  nothing  more  than  what  I  conceived 
before. 

49.  One  thing  1  cannot  but  take  notice  of  here  by  the  by 
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that  lip>  mja,  that  '^  the  soul  knows  that  extension  is  capabk 
c:(  an  innnite  number  of  figures  by  the  idea  it  has  of  exten- 
ftion,**  which  is  true.  And  afterwards  he  saj^  that  **  there 
nre  no  figures  which  all  men  do  not  discover,  by  the  idea 
they  have  of  extension,  to  be  modifications  of  body."  One 
would  wonder  why  he  did  not  say  modifications  of  exten- 
sion, rather  than,  as  he  does,  the  modificatioTia  qfbod^,they 
being  discovered  hy  the  idea  of  extension;  but  the  truth  would 
not  bear  such  an  expression.  For  it  is  certain  that  in  pure 
»pace  or  extension,  which  is  not  terminated,  there  is  truly  no 
distinction  of  figures,  but  in  distinct  bodies  that  are  termi- 
nated there  are  distinct  figures,  because  simple  space  or 
extension,  being  in  itself  uniform,  inseparable,  immovable, 
has  in  it  no  such  modification  or  distinction  of  figures.  But 
it  is  capable,  as  he  says,  but  of  what?  Of  bodies  of  all  sorts 
of  figures  and  magnitudes,  without  which  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  figures  in  space.  Bodies  that  are  solid,  separable, 
terminated,  and  movable,  have  all  sorts  of  figures,  and  they 
are  bodies  alone  that  have  them :  and  so  figures  are  properly 
modifications  of  bodies,  for  pure  space  is  not  anywhere  ter- 
minated, nor  can  be,  whether  there  be  or  be  not  body  in  it, 
it  is  uniformly  continued  on.  This  that  he  plainly  said  here, 
to  me  plainly  shows  that  body  and  extension  are  two  things, 
though  much  of  our  author^s  doctrine  be  built  upon  their 
being  one  and  the  same. 

50.  The  next  paragraph  is  to  show  us  the  difierence  be- 
tween ideas  and  sentiments  in  this :  that  "  sentiments  are 
not  tied  to  words;  so  that  he  that  never  had  seen  a  colour  or 
felt  heat  could  never  be  made  to  have  those  sensations  by  all 
the  definitions  one  could  give  him  of  them.**  This  is  true  of 
what  he  calls  sentiments,  and  as  true  also  of  what  he  calls 
ideas.  Show  me  one  who  has  not  got  by  experience,  i  e.,  by 
seeing  or  feeling  the  idea  of  space  or  motion,  and  I  will  as 
soon  by  words  make  one  who  never  felt  what  heat  is,  have  a 
conception  of  heat,  as  he  that  has  not  by  his  senses  perceived 
what  space  or  motion  is,  can  by  words  be  made  to  conceive 
either  of  them.  The  reason  why  we  are  apt  to  think  these 
ideas  belonging  to  extension  got  another  way  than  other 
ideas,  is  because  our  bodies  being  extended,  we  cannot  avoid 
the  distinction  of  parts  in  ourselves;  and  all  that  is  for  the 
support  of  our  lives  being  by  motion  applied  to  us^  it  ia  im* 
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possible  to  find  any  one  wlio  lias  not  by  experience  got  those 
ijeas;  and  8o  by  the  use  of  language  learned  what  words 
stand  for  them,  which  by  custom  came  to  excite  them  in  his 
mind,  as  the  names  of  heat  and  pleasure  do  excite,  in  the 
mind  of  those  who  havo  by  experience  got  them,  the  ideas 
they  are  by  use  annexed  to.  Not  that  words  or  definitions 
can  teach  or  bring  into  the  mind  one  more  than  another  of 
those  I  call  simple  ideas ;  but  can  by  use  excite  them  in 
those,  who  having  got  them  by  experience,  know  certain 
sounds  to  be  by  use  annexed  to  them  as  the  signs  of  them. 

51.  Fourthly.  "  The  foiurth  way  of  knowing,**  he  tells  us, 
•*  is  by  conjecture,  and  thus  only  we  know  the  souls  of  other 
men  and  pure  intelligences  f  i  e.,  we  know  them  not  at  all ; 
but  we  probably  think  there  are  such  beings  really  existing 
in  rerum  ncUura*  But  this  looks  to  me  beside  our  author's 
business  here,  which  seems  to  be  to  examine  what  ideas  we 
have,  and  how  we  came  by  them.  So  that  the  thing  here 
considered  should,  in  my  opinion,  be,  not  whether  there  were 
any  souls  of  men  or  pure  intelligences  anywhere  existing, 
but  what  ideas  we  have  of  them,  and  how  we  came  by  them. 
For  when  he  says,  we  know  not  angels,  either  in  themselves^ 
or  In/  their  ideas,  or  by  (xmsdousnessj  what  in  that  place  does 
angd  signify?  What  idea  in  him  does  it  stand  for?  Or  is 
it  the  sign  of  no  idea  at  all,  and  so  a  bare  sound  without 
signification?  He  that  reads  this  seventh  chapter  of  his 
with  attention,  will  find  that  we  have  simple  ideas  as  far  as 
our  experience  reaches,  and  no  further.  And  beyond  that 
we  know  nothing  at  all,  no,  not  even  what  those  ideas  are 
that  are  in  us,  but  only  that  they  are  perceptions  in  the  mind, 
but  how  made  we  cannot  comprehend. 

52,  In  his  Eclaircissements  on  the  Nature  of  Ideas,  p.  535, 

*  "  Be  totu  lea  objets  de  ndtre  oonooiflsanoe,  il  ne  nous  reste  plua 
qae  les  amet  des  autre«  honunes,  et  que  les  puree  intelligencee ;  et  il  eet 
manifeste  que  noua  ne  les  oonnoiasoiis  que  par  oonjecture  noua  ne  lea 
oonnoissonB  presentement  ni  en  elles-mdmes  ni  par  leurs  id^es,  et  oomme 
ellee  sont  diff^rentee  de  nous,  il  n'est  pas  possible  que  nous  les  connois- 
sons  par  conscience.  Nous  conjeoturons  que  les  ames  des  autres  hommes 
Bont  oomme  la  nAtre.  Ce  que  nous  sentons  en  nous-mdmes,  nous  pr^ 
tendons  qu'ils  le  lentent,  et  mdme  lorsque  ces  aentimens  n'ont  point  dc 
rapport  au  corps,  nous  sommes  assurez  que  nous  ne  nous  trompons 
.fx>mt:  parce  que  nous  voyons  en  Diou  oertaines  id^  et  certaines  loix 
tmmuable,  selon  lesquelles  nous  s^avons  avec  cetiitode^  que  Dieu  agil 
^igalement  dans  tons  les  esprits."  (p.  878  seq.) — 
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of  the  4to  edition,  be  sajB,  that  "  he  u  certaltt  that  the  ideasi 
of  things  are  unchangeable.**  This  I  cannot  comprehendy 
for  how  can  I  know  that  the  picture  of  anything  b  like  that 
thing,  when  I  never  see  that  which  it  represents  I  For  if 
these  words  do  not  mean  that  ideas  are  true  unchangeable 
representations  of  things,  I  know  not  to  what  purpose  they 
are.  And  if  that  be  not  their  meaning,  then  they  can  only 
signify,  that  the  idea  I  have  once  had  will  be  unchangeably 
the  same  as  long  as  it  recurs  the  same  in  my  memory ;  but 
when  another  different  from  that  comes  into  my  mind,  it 
will  not  be  that.  Thus  the  idea  of  a  horse,  and  the  idea  of 
a  centaur,  will,  as  often  as  they  recur  in  my  mind,  be  un* 
changeably  the  same ;  which  is  no  more  than  this,  the  same 
idea  will  be  always  the  same  idea;  but  whether  the  one  or 
the  other  be  the  true  representation  of  anything  that  exists, 
that,  upon  his  principles^  neither  our  author  nor  anybody 
else  can  know. 

53.  What  he  says  here  of  universal  reason^  which  ai»- 
lighUns  every  one,  whereof  all  men  partake,  seems  to  me 
nothing  else  but  the  power  men  have  to  consider  the  ideas 
they  have  one  with  another,  and  by  thtis  comparing  them, 
find  out  the  relations  that  are  between  them ;  and  therefore 
if  an  intelligent  being  at  one  end  of  the  world,  and  another 
at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  will  consider  twice  two  and 
four  together,  he  cannot  but  find  them  to  be  equal,  i  e.,  to 
be  the  same  number.  These  relations,  it  is  true,  are  infiniU, 
and  Qod,  who  knows  all  things,  and  their  relations  as  they 
are,  knows  them  all,  and  so  his  knowledge  is  infinite.  Bui 
men  are  able  to  discover  more  or  less  of  these  relations,  only 
as  they  apply  their  minds  to  consider  any  sort  of  ideas,  and 
to  find  out  intermediate  ones,  which  can  show  the  relation 
of  those  ideas,  which  cannot  be  immediately  compared  by 
juxta-position.  But  then  what  he  means  by  that  infinite 
reason  which  men  consult,  I  confess  myself  not  well  to  un- 
derstand. For  if  he  means  that  they  consider  a  part  of 
those  relations  of  things  which  are  infinite,  that  ia  true;  but 
then,  this  is  a  very  improper  way  of  speaking,  and  I  cannot 
think  that  a  man  of  his  parts  would  use  it  to  mean  nothing 
else  by  it.  If  he  means,  as  he  says,  p.  536,  that  this  infinite 
and  universal  reason,  whereof  men  partake,  and  which  they 
consult,  is  the  reason  of  CKxl  himself  I  can  by  no  meeni 
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aMent  to  it.  First,  Because  I  think  we  cannot  say  God 
reasons  at  all;  for  he  has  at  once  a  view  of  all  things.  Bu^ 
reason  is  very  &r  from  such  an  intuition ;  it  is  a  laborious 
and  gradual  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  things,  by  com- 
paring one  idea  with  a  second,  and  a  second  with  a  third, 
<tnd  tiiat  with  a  fourth,  ^a,  to  find  the  relation  between  the 
first  and  the  last  of  these  in  this  train,  and  in  search  for  such 
intermediate  ideas  as  may  show  us  the  relation  we  desire  to 
know,  which  sometimes  we  find,  and  sometimes  not.  This 
way,  therefore,  of  finding  truth,  so  painful,  uncertain,  and 
limited,  is  proper  only  to  men  or  finite  understandings,  but 
can  by  no  means  be  supposed  in  €kxl;  it  is,  therefore,  in 
God,  understanding  or  knowledge.  But  then,  to  say,  that 
we  ])artake  in  the  knowledge  of  Qod,  or  consult  his  unde]> 
standing,  is  what  I  cannot  receive  for  true.  Qod  has  given 
me  an  understanding  of  my  own;  and  I  should  think  it 
presumption  in  me  to  suppose  I  apprehended  anything  by 
Qod!a  understanding,  saw  with  his  eyes,  or  shared  of  his 
knowledge.  I  think  it  more  possible  for  me  to  see  with 
other  men*s  eyes,  and  understand  with  another  man's  under- 
standing, than  with  God's;  there  being  some  propoHion  be- 
tween mine  and  another  man's  understanding,  but  none 
between  mine  and  God's.  But  if  this  '^  infinite  reason  which 
we  consult,**  be  at  last  nothing  but  those  infinite  unchange- 
able relations  which  are  in  things,  some  of  which  we  make 
a  shift  to  discover,  this  indeed  is  true,  but  seems  to  me  to 
make  little  to  our  author's  purpose,  of  seeing  all  things  in 
God ;  and  that  *'  if  we  see  not  all  things  by  the  natural  union 
of  our  minds  with  the  universal  and  infinite  reason,  we  should 
not  have  the  liberty  to  think  on  all  things,"  as  he  expresses 
it,  p.  538.  To  explain  himself  further  concerning  this  uni- 
versal reaaoTiy  or  as  he  there  calls  it  by  another  name,  orders 
p.  539,  he  says,  that  ^*  Qod  contains  in  himself  the  perfec- 
tions of  all  the  creatures  that  he  has  created,  or  can  create, 
after  an  intelUgible  manner.*'  IrUelligible  to  himself,  that  is 
true;  but  intelligible  to  men,  at  least  to  me,  that  I  do  not 
find,  unless  "  by  containing  in  himself  the  perfections  of  all 
the  creatures,*'  be  meant,  that  there  is  no  perfection  in  any 
creature  but  there  Ib  a  greater  in  God,  or  that  theit)  ia  in 
God  greater  perfection  than  all  the  perfection  in  the  creatures 
taken  together.    And  therefore,  though  it  be  true  what  fol* 
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lows  iii  the  next  worda^  "  that  it  is  by  these  intelligible  pei^ 
fections  that  God  knows  the  essence  of  eyerythingy"  yet  it 
will  not  follow  from  hence,  or  from  anything  else  that  he 
has  said,  that  those  per/ecUona  in  God  which  contain  in  them 
the  perfections  of  all  the  creatures,  are  the  tmmediaU  abjecU  of 
the  mind  of  mcm^  or  tliat  they  are  so  the  objects  of  the  mind 
of  man  that  he  can  in  them  see  the  essences  of  the  creatores. 
J^'or  I  ask  in  which  of  the  perfections  of  God  does  a  man 
see  the  essence  of  a  horse  or  an  ass,  of  a  serpent  or  a  dove, 
of  hemlock  or  parsley)  J,  for  my  part,  I  confess,  see  not 
the  essence  of  any  of  these  things  in  any  of  the  perfections 
of  God  which  I  have  any  notion  of.  For  indeed  I  see  not 
the  distinct  essence  either  of  these  things  at  all,  or  kno% 
wherein  it  consists.  ,  And  therefoi*e  I  cannot  comprehena 
the  force  of  the  inference,  which  follows  in  these  words: 
"  Then  the  intelligible  ideas  or  perfections  that  are  in  God, 
which  represent  to  us  what  is  out  of  God,  are  absolutely 
necessary  and  unchangeable."  That  the  ])erfections  that  are 
in  God  are  necessary  and  unchangeable,  I  readily  grant;  but 
that  the  ideas  that  are  intelligible  to  God,  or  are  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  God,  (for  so  we  must  speak  of  him  whilst  we 
conceive  of  him  after  the  manner  of  men,)  can  be  seen  by 
us;  or  that  the  perfections  that  are  in  €kxl  represent  to  us 
the  essences  of  things  that  are  out  of  God,  that  I  cannot 
conceive.  The  essence  of  matter,  as  much  as  I  can  see  of 
it,  is  extension,  solidity,  divisibility,  and  mobility;  but  in 
which  of  the  perfections  of  Gk>d  do  I  see  this  essence?  To 
another  man,  as  to  our  author,  perhaps,  the  essence  of  body 
is  quite  another  thing;  and  when  he  has  told  us  what  to 
him  is  the  essence  of  body,  it  will  be  then  to  be  considered 
in  which  of  the  perfections  of  C^od  he  sees  it.  For  example, 
let  it  be  pure  extension  alone,  the  idea  then  that  God  had 
in  himself  of  the  essence  of  body  before  body  was  created, 
was  the  idea  of  pure  extension;  when  God  then  created 
body  he  created  extension,  and  then  space,  which  existed 
not  before,  began  to  exist.  This,  I  confess,  I  cannot  con« 
ceive;  but  we  see  in  the  perfections  of  God  the  neoeeeary 
and  undvangeaJble  essences  of  things.  He  sees  one  essenoo 
of  body  in  God,  and  I  another;  which  is  that  neoeeeary  and 
unchangeable  essence  of  body  which  is  contained  in  the  per- 
iiotions  of  God,  his  or  mine)    Or,  indeed,  how  do  or  can  w« 
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know  there  is  any  such  thing  existing  as  body  at  all  ?  For 
we  see  nothing  but  the  ideas  that  are  in  God ;  but  body 
itself,  we  neither  do  nor  can  possibly  see  at  all;  and  how 
then  can  we  know  that  there  is  any  such  thing  existing  as 
body,  since  we  can  by  no  means  see  or  perceive  it  by  our 
senses,  which  is  all  the  way  we  can  have  of  knowing  any 
corporeal  thing  to  exist?  But  it  is  said,  God  shows  us  the 
ideas  in  himself,  on  occasion  of  the  presence  of  those  bodies 
to  our  senses.  This  is  grcUts  dictwm,  and  begs  the  thing  in 
question ;  and  therefore  I  desire  to  have  it  proved  to  me 
t^at  they  are  present.  I  see  the  sun,  or  a  horse;  no,  says 
our  author,  that  is  impossible ;  they  cannot  be  seen,  because 
being  bodies  they  cannot  be  united  to  my  mind,  and  be 
present  to  it.  But  the  sun  being  risen,  and  the  horse  brought 
within  convenient  distance,  and  so  being  present  to  my  eyes, 
God  shows  me  their  ideas  in  himself;  and  I  say  God  shows 
me  these  ideas  when  he  pleases,  without  the  presence  of  any 
such  bodies  to  my  eyes.  For  when  1  think  I  see  a  star  at  such 
a  distance  from  me,  which  truly  I  do  not  see,  but  the  idea 
of  it  which  God  shows  me,  I  would  have  it  proved  to  me 
that  there  is  such  a  star  existing  a  million  of  million  of  miles 
from  me  when  I  think  I  see  i^  more  than  when  I  dream  of 
such  a  star.  For  until  it  be  proved  that  there  is  a  candle 
in  the  room  by  which  I  write  this,  the  supposition  of  my 
seeing  in  €k>d  the  pyramidical  idea  of  its  flame  upon  occasion 
of  the  candle's  being  there,  is  begging  what  is  in  question. 
And  to  prove  to  me  that  €k>d  exhibits  to  me  that  idea  upon 
occasion  of  the  presence  of  the  candle,  it  must  first  be  proved 
to  me  that  there  is  a  candle  there,  which  upon  these  princi- 
ples can  never  be  done. 

Further,  We  see  the  necessary  cmd  unchangeable  essences  of 
things  in  the  perfections  of  God.  Water,  a  rose,  and  a  lion, 
have  their  distinct  essences  one  from  another,  and  all  other 
things ;  what  I  desire  to  know  are  these  distinct  essencea  I 
confess  I  neither  see  them  in  nor  out  of  God,  and  in  which  of 
the  perfections  of  God  do  we  see  each  of  them? 

Page  504,  I  find  these  words :  "  It  is  evident  that  the  per- 
fections that  are  in  God,  which  represent  created  or  possible 
beings,  are  not  at  all  equal :  that  those,  for  example,  that 
represent  bodies,  are  not  so  noble  as  those,  for  example,  that 
represent  spirits;    ami  amongst  those  themselves,    which 
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represent  nothing  but  body,  or  nothing  but  spirits,  there  are 
more  perfect  one  than  another  to  infinity.     This  is  concciF* 
able  clearly,  and  without  pain,  though  one  finds  some  diffi- 
culty to  reconcile  the  simplicity  of  the  Divine  Being  with 
this  variety  of  inteliigible  ideas  which  he  contains  in  hi; 
wisdom/*     This  difficulty  is  to  me  insurmountable,  and  I 
conclude  it  always  shall  be  so  till  I  can  find  a  way  to  make 
simplicity  and  variety  the  same.     And  this  difficulty  must 
always  cumber  this  doctrine,  which  supposes  that  the  perfec- 
tions of  God  are  the  representatives  to  us  of  whatever  we 
perceive  of  the  creatures;  for  then  those  perfections  must 
be  many,  and  diverse,  and  distinct  one  &om  another,  as  those 
ideas  are  that  represent  the  different  creatures  to  us.     And 
this  seems  to  me  to  make  Qod  formally  to  contain  in  him  all 
the  distinct  ideas  of  all  the  creatures,  and  that  so  that  they 
might  be  seen  one  after  another :  which  seems  to  me,  after 
all  the  talk  of  abstraction,  to  be  but  a  little  less  gross  con- 
ception than  of  the  sketches  of  all  the  pictures  that  ever  a 
painter  draws,  kept  by  him  in  lus  closet,  which  are  there  all 
to  be  seen  one  after  another,  as  he  pleases  to  show  them. 
But  whilst  these  abstract  thoughts  produce  nothing  better 
than  this,  I  the  easier  content  myself  with  my  ignorance, 
which  roundly  thinks  thus ;  God  is  a  simple  Being,  omnis- 
cient, that  knows  all  things  possible;  and  omnipotent,  that 
can  do  or  make  all  things  possible.     But  how  he  knows,  or 
how  he  makes,  I  do  not  conceive:  his  ways  of  knowing,  as 
well  as  his  ways  of  creating,  are  to  me  incomprehensible; 
and  if  they  were  not  so,  I  should  not  think  him  to  be  Crod, 
or  to  be  perfecter  in  knowledge  than  I  am.     To  which  our 
author's  thoughts  seem,  in  the  close  of  what  is  above  cited, 
somewhat  to  incline,  when  he  says,  "  The  variety  of  intelli- 
gible ideas  which  God  contains  in  his  wisdom  ;**  whereby  he 
seems  to  place  this  variety  of  ideas  in  the  mind  or  thoughts 
of  God,  as  we  may  so  say,  whereby  it  is  hard  to  oonoeivo 
how  we  can  see  them,  and  not  in  the  being  of  God,  wbeni 
they  are  to  be  semi  as  so  many  distinct  things  in  it^ 
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[As  this  little  treatise  is  merely  a  contiouation  of  the  preceding,  it  in 
unnecessary  to  g^ve  a  separate  account  of  it  Of  Norris  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  about  the  year  1704  he  published  a  second  attack  on  Locke's 
philosophy,  which  I  have  never  met  «rith.  The  fact,  however,  is  men- 
tioned by  Tennemann,  (Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  §337,) 
though  the  work  is  now  probably  of  rare  occurrence. — Ed.] 


There  are  some  who  think  they  have  given  an  account  of 
the  nature  of  ideas,  by  telling  us  "  we  see  them  in  Qod,"*  *  a« 
if  we  understood  what  ideas  in  the  understanding  of  Qod 
are,  better  than  when  they  are  in  our  own  understandings ; 
or  their  nature  were  better  known  when  it  is  said  that  '^  the 
immediate  object  of  our  understandings*'  are  ^Hhe  divine 
ideas,  the  omniform  essence  of  God,  partially  represented  or 
exhibited.**  t  So  that  this  now  has  made  the  matter  clear, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  left,  when  we  are  told  that  our 
ideas  are  the  divine  ideas,  and  Uie  divine  ideas  the  omniform 
essence  of  God,  For  what  the  dwine  ideas  are  we  know  as 
plainly  a8  we  know  what  one,  two,  and  three  is :  and  it  is 
a  satidactorj  explication  of  what  our  ideas  are  to  tell  us, 
they  are  no  other  than  the  divine  ideas;  and  the  divine 
essence  is  more  &miliar  and  level  to  our  knowledge  than 
anything  we  think  of  Besides,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  the  divine  ideas  are  GocFs  essence, 

*  See  Cursory  Reflections  upon  a  Book  called  **  An  Essay  concerning 
Human  Understanding,"  written  by  John  Norris,  M.A.,  rector  of  New* 
ton  St  Loe,  in  Somersetshire,  and  late  Fellow  of  AU-Soub'  Ck>llege,  in 
a  Letter  to  a  Friend :  nrinted  at  the  end  of  his  Christian  Blessednetw, 
or  Discourses  upon  the  Beatitudes  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 

T80.     London,  1G90,  8vo. 
Ibid  p.  31. 
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2.  I  am  complained  of  for  not  having  "  given  an  accooni 
of,"  or  "  defined  the  nature  of  our  idea**."  *  By  "  giving  an 
account  of  the  nature  of  ideas,**  is  not  meant  that  I  should 
make  known  to  men  their  ideas;  for  I  think  nobody  can 
imagine  that  any  articulate  sounds  of  mine,  or  anybody  eh^ 
can  make  known  to  another  what  his  ideas,  that  is,  what  his 
perceptions,  are,  better  than  what  he  himself  knows  and 
perceives  them  to  be;  which  is  enough  for  affirmations  or 
negations  about  them.  By  the  "  nature  of  ideas,**  therefore, 
is  meant  here  their  causes  and  manner  of  production  in  the 
mind,  L  &,  in  what  alteration  of  the  mind  this  perception 
consists:  and  as  to  that,  I  answer,  no  man  can  tell;  for 
which  I  not  only  appeal  to  experience,  which  were  enough, 
but  shall  add  tils  reason,  viz.,  because  no  man  can  give  any 
account  of  any  alteration  made  in  any  simple  substance 
whatsoever :  all  the  alteration  we  can  conceive  being  only  of 
the  alteration  of  compounded  substances,  and  that  only  by  a 
transposition  of  parts.  Our  ideas,  say  these  men,  are  the 
divine  idecu,  or  the  amniform  essence  of  God^\  which  the  mind 
sometimes  sees  and  sometimes  nut.  Now  I  ask  these  men, 
what  alteration  is  made  in  the  mind  upon  seeing  f  for  there 
lies  the  difficulty  which  occasions  the  inquiry. 

For  what  difference  a  man  finds  in  himself  when  he  sees  a 
maiigold  and  sees  not  a  marigold  has  no  difficulty,  and  needs 
not  be  inquired  after;  he  has  the  idea  now,  which  he  had  not 
before.  The  difficulty  is,  what  alteration  is  made  in  his 
mind;  what  changes  that  has  in  itself  when  it  sees  what  it 
did  not  see  before,  either  the  "  divine  idea**  in  the  imder- 
standing  of  God,  or,  as  the  ignorant  think,  the  marigold  in 
the  garden.  Either  supposition,  as  to  this  matter,  is  aJl  one ; 
for  they  are  both  things  extrinsical  to  the  mind,  till  it  has 
that  perception ;  and  when  it  has  it,  I  desire  them  to  explain 
to  me  what  the  alteration  in  the  mind  is,  besides  saying,  as 
we  vulgar  do,  it  is  having  a  perception  which  it  had  not  the 
moment  before;  which  is  only  the  difference  between  per- 
ceiving and  not  perceiving;  a  difference  in  matter  of  fiict 
agreed  on  all  hands ;  which  wherein  it  consists  is,  for  aught 
I  see,  unknown  to  one  side  as  well  as  the  other:  only  the  one 

*  See  Cursory  Befleotiont.  &o. ,  p.  3. 

t   See   ''Man  in  Searoh  of   Hinuel^''    by  Cathbert,    ComnMa^ 
u  19C  188. 
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Lave  the  ingenuity  to  confess  their  ignorance,  and  the  other 
pretend  to  be  knowing. 

3.  P.  Malebranche  says,  ''  God  does  all  things  by  the  8iui« 
i>lest  and  shortest  ways,"  i.  e.,  as  it  is  interpreted  in  Mr. 
Norris's  Reason  and  Keligion,  "  GJod  never  does  anything  in 
vain.***  This  will  easily  be  grafted  them;  but  how  will 
they  reconcile  to  this  principle  of  theirs,  on  which  their 
whole  system  is  built,  the  curious  structure  of  the  eye  and 
ear,  not  to  mention  the  other  parts  of  the  body  1  For  if  the 
perception  of  colours  and  sounds  depended  on  nothing  but 
the  presence  of  the  object  affording  an  occasional  cause  to 
Gkxl  Almighty  to  exhibit  to  the  mind  the  ideas  of  figures, 
colours,  and  sounds,  all  that  nice  and  curious  structura  of 
those  organs  is  wholly  in  vain ;  since  the  sun  by  day,  and  the 
6ta«9  by  night,  and  the  visible  objects  that  surround  us,  and 
the  beating  of  a  drum,  the  talk  of  people,  and  the  change 
made  in  the  air  by  thunder,  are  as  much  present  to  a  blind 
and  deaf  man,  as  to  those  who  have  their  eyes  and  ears  in 
the  greatest  perfection.  He  that  understands  optics  ever  so 
little,  must  needs  admire  the  wonderful  make  of  the  eye,  not 
only  for  the  variety  and  neatness  of  the  parts,  but  as  suited 
to  the  nature  of  refraction,  so  as  to  paint  the  image  of  the 
object  in  the  retina;  which  these  men  must  confess  to  be  all 
lost  labour,  if  it  contributes  nothing  at  all,  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  causes  and  effects,  to  the  producing  that  idea  in  the 
muid.  But  that  only  the  presence  of  the  object  ga/ve  occasion 
to  €rod  to  show  to  the  mind  that  idea  in  himself,  which  cer- 
tainly is  as  present  to  one  that  has  a  gutta  serena,  as  to  the 
quickest-sighted  man  living.  But  we  do  not  know  how  by 
any  natural  operation  this  can  produce  an  idea  in  the  mind : 
and  therefore  (a  good  conclusiou !)  God,  the  author  of  nature, 
cannot  this  way  produce  it.  As  if  it  were  impossible  for  the 
Almighty  to  produce  anything  but  by  ways  we  must  con- 
ceive, and  are  able  to  comprehend;  when  he  that  is  best 
satisfied  of  his  omniscient  understanding,  and  knows  so  well 
how  €k>d  perceives  and  man  thinks,  cannot  explain  the  cohe- 

*  BeMon  and  Religion ;  or  the  Grounds  and  Meaaures  of  DevotioD» 
considered  from  the  Nature  of  God  and  the  Nature  of  Man.  In  several 
Contemplations.  With  Exercises  of  Devotion  applied  to  evexv  Contem- 
plation. By  John  Noiris,  M.A.,  and  Fellow  of  All-Souls'  College,  in 
Oxford,  Part  IL    Contemplation  XL  §  17.  p   195.     Loudon,  169f,  8va 
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siou  of  parts  ii  the  lowest  d^ree  of  created  beings^  jxuir* 
ganized  bodies. 

4.  The  ''perception  of  aniyersals,'*  also  proves  that  all 
beings  are  present  to  our  minds;  and  tliat  can  only  be  by 
the  presence  of  God,  because  all  created  things  are  indivi- 
duals.* Are  not  all  things  that  exist  iiidwiduaUff  If  so, 
then  say  not  all  created,  but  all  existing  things  are  indivi- 
duals; and  if  so,  then  the  having  any  general  idea  proves 
not  that  we  have  all  objects  present  to  our  minds;  but  this 
is  for  want  of  considering  wherein  universality  consists; 
which  is  only  in  representation  abstracting  from  particolars. 
An  idea  of  a  circle  of  an  inch  diameter  will  represent,  where 
or  whensoever  existing,  all  the  circles  of  an  inch  diameter; 
and  that  by  abstracting  from  time  and  place.  And  it  will 
also  represent  all  circles  of  any  bigness,  by  abstracting  also 
from  that  particular  bigness,  and  by  retaining  only  the  reU- 
tion  of  equi-distance  of  the  circumference  from  the  centre,  in 
all  the  parts  of  it. 

5.  We  have  a  "  distinct  idea  of  God,"  J  whereby  we  clearly 
enough  distinguish  him  frx>m  the  creatures;  but  I  fear  it 
would  be  presumption  for  us  to  say  we  have  a  clear  idea  oi 
him,  as  he  is  in  himself, 

6.  The  ai^ument,  that  ''  we  have  the  idea  of  infinite,  be> 
fore  the  idea  of  finite,"  because  "  we  conceive  infinite  being 
barely  by  conceiving  being,  without  considering  whether  it 
lie  finite  or  infinite,"ir  I  shall  leave  to  be  considered,  whether 
it  is  not  a  mistake  of  priority  of  nature  for  priority  of  con- 
ception. 

7.  <'  €kxi  made  all  things  for  himself ;"  ||  therefore  we  ''see 
all  things  in  him.**  This  is  called  demonstration.  As  if  oA 
things  were  not  as  well  made  for  Gody  and  mankind  had  not 
as  much  reason  to  magnify  hun,  if  their  perception  of  things 
were  any  other  way  than  such  an  one  of  seeing  them  in  him; 
as  shows  not  God  more  than  the  other,  and  wherein  not  one 

♦  ReMon  and  Religion,  &c.  Part  II.,  Conteinp.  IL  §  19,  p.  IW. 

t  See,  on  the  subject  of  Univerudi,  Hobbes*  Umvereal  Nature,  chap. 
V.  §  6 ;  where  he  does  but  reproduce,  in  reality,  the  notions  of  the  Peri- 
patetioB,  aince  Aristotle  maintains  prectsdy  the  same  doctrine*.  8c« 
BarthAemy  Saint- Hilaire,  De  la  Logiqoe  d'Aristotia  t  L  pp.  2dS,  29^ 
803. 

X  BeaKm  and  Beligior^  Part  IL,  Contemp.  IL,  §  20,  ^  198. 
.  H  Ibid,  f  21,  p.  198.  i  Bud.  §  22,  ^  IM. 
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o^  a  million  takes  more  notice  of  him  than  those  who  think 
they  perceive  things  where  they  are,  by  their  senses. 

8.  ''  If  Qod  should  create  a  mind,  and  give  it  the  sun,  sup- 
pose, for  its  idea,  or  immediate  object  of  knowledge,  God 
would  then  make  that  mind  for  the  sun,  and  not  fbr  him- 
self* *  This  supposes,  that  those  that  see  things  in  God,  see 
at  the  same  time  €k)d  also,  and  thereby  show  that  their  minds 
are  made  for  God,  having  him  for  **  ike  immediate  object  of 
their  knowledge."  But  for  this  I  must  appeal  to  common 
experience,  whether  every  one,  as  often  as  he  sees  anything 
else,  sees  and  perceives  God  in  the  case;  or  whether  it  be  not 
true  of  men,  who  see  other  things  every  moment,  that  (}od  is 
not  in  all  their  thoughts  1  ''Yet,'*  says  he,  **  when  the  mind  sees 
liis  works,  it  sees  him  in  some  manner.'*t  This  some  manner 
is  no  manner  at  all  to  the  purpose  of  being  made  only /or 
God,  for  his  idea,  or  for  his  immediate  object  of  knowledge. 
A  man  bred  up  in  the  obscurity  of  a  dungeon, :(  where  by  a 
dim  and  almost  no  light  he  perceives  the  objects  about  him^ 
it  is  true  he  owes  this  idea  to  the  light  of  the  sun;  but 
having  never  heard  nor  thought  of  the  sun,  can  one  say  that 
the  idea  of  the  sun  is  "  his  immediate  object  of  knowledge,*' 
or  that  therefore  '*  his  mind  was  made  for  the  sun)"  This  is 
the  case  of  a  great  i)art  of  mankind;  and  how  many  can  we 
imagine  of  those  who  have  got  some  notion  of  a  God,  either 
from  tradition  or  reason,  have  an  idea  of  him  present  in  their 
minds  as  often  as  they  think  of  anything  else? 

9.  But  if  our  being  '^  made  for  God,"  necessarily  demon- 
strates that  we  should  ''  see  all  things  in  him,"  this  at  last 
will  demonstrate  that  we  are  not  half  made  for  him;  since  it 
is  confessed  by  our  author  that  we  see  no  other  ideas  in  God 
but  those  of  number,  extension,  and  essences,  which  are  not 
half  the  ideas  that  take  up  men's  minds. 

10.  ''  The  simple  essences  of  things  are  nothing  else  but 
the  divine  essence  itself  considered  with  his  connotation,  as 
variously  representative  or  exliibitive  of  things,  and  as  va- 
riously imitable  or  participable  by  them ;  §  and  this  he  tells  us 
are  ideas.  ||     The  meaning,  I  take  it,  of  sdl  this  put  into  phuu 

♦  IWd.  t  Ibid.  §  28.  p.  900. 

t  Plato  hM  a  timilar  thought  in  the  beginniDg  of  the  seyenUi  bock  of 
hii  BepubliG,  Ooera,  t.  vi  p.  827. 
f  RoMon  and  BeUgioD,  Part  T.  Oontemp.  V.  §  19,  d.  82. 
I  Ibid.  820, 
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intelligible  words,  is  this:  Qod  has  always  a  power  to  pro- 
duce anything  that  inyolres  not  a  contradiction.  He  alao 
knows  what  we  can  do.  But  what  is  all  this  to  ideas  in  him, 
as  real  beings  visible  by  us?  C^od  knew  from  eternity  he 
could  produce  a  pebble,  a  mushroom,  and  a  man.  Were 
these,  which  are  distinct  ideas,  part  of  his  simple  essence! 
It  seems  then,  we  know  very  well  the  essence  of  God,  and  use 
the  word  simple,  which  comprehends  all  sorts  of  variety  in  a 
very  proper  way.  But  (Jod  knew  he  could  produce  such 
creatures;  therefore  where  shall  we  place  those  ideas  he  saw 
of  them,  but  in  his  own  essence?  There  these  ideas  existed 
enUnenter;  and  so  they  are  the  essence  of  God  There  the 
things  themselves  existed  too,  eminentSr,  and  therefore  all 
the  creatures  as  they  really  exist  are  the  essence  of  God,  For 
if  finite  real  beings  of  one  kind,  as  ideas  are  said  to  be,  are 
the  essence  of  the  infinite  Crod;  other  finite  beings,  as  the 
creatures,  may  be  also  the  essence  of  God.  But  after  this 
rate  we  must  talk  when  we  will  allow  ourselves  to  be  igno- 
rant of  nothing,  but  will  know  even  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  the  way  of  his  understanding! 

11.  The  '^essences  of  things,  or  ideas  existing  in  God."* 
There  are  many  of  them  that  eadat  in  God :  and  so  the  sim* 
pie  essence  of  God  has  actually  existing  in  it  as  great  a  variety 
of  ideas  as  there  are  of  creatures;  iJl  of  them  real  beings, 
and  distinct  one  from  another.  If  it  be  said,  this  means 
God  can  and  knows  he  can  produce  them,  what  doth  this  say 
more  than  every  one  says)  K  it  doth  say  more,  and  shows 
us  not  this  infinite  number  of  real  distinct  beings  in  God,  00 
as  to  be  his  very  essence,  what  is  this  better  than  what  those 
say  who  make  God  to  be  nothing  but  the  universe  ;t  though 

♦  Ibid.  §  21,  p.  83. 

+  It  has  been  already  obserred,  that  the  phtloeophy  of  Malebrancbe. 
which  Nome  appears  to  have  adopted,  lies  open  to  the  suspicion  of  Pan- 
theism.  Among  the  numerous  passages  in  the  Becherche  de  la  Y^t^ 
which  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  view,  is  the  following: — 
'*  Ilfiuitbien  remarquer  qu'on  ne  peut  pas  oonclure  que  les  esprita  voyent 
Pcssenoe  de  Dieu,  de  ce  qu*ils  yoyent  toutes  choses  en  Dien,  de  ce  qu'ib 
vorent  toutes  choses  en  Dieu  de  cette  mani^re.  Faroe  que  ce  qn*ih 
Toyent  est  tres-imparfait,  et  que  Dieu  est  tres-par&it.  Us  yoyent  de  la 
matiere  divisible,  figur^  &c,  et  il  n*y  a  rien  en  Dieu  qui  soit  divisible. 
«m  figur^ ;  car  Dieu  est  tout  6tre^  paroe  qu*il  est  infini  et  qu'tl  comprend 
tout ;  mais  il  n*est  aucun  6tre  en  particulier.  Cependant  ce  que  ncns 
vojons  n*e8t  qu'un  ou  plurieurs  ^tres  en  particulier,  et  nous  ne  oompfe* 
Bons  point  oette  simplicity  parfaite  de  Dieu  qui  renferme  tons  Its  dtna,** 
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it  he  covered  under  unintelligible  expressions  of  maplieUy 
aud  variety  at  the  same  time,  in  the  eaaenoe  of  Godf  But 
those  who  would  not  be  thought  ignorant  of  anything,  to 
attain  it,  make  €k>d  like  themselves ;  or  else  they  could  not 
talk  as  they  do,  of  ^  the  mind  of  Qod,**  and  the  ideas  in  the 
mind  of  God,  exhibitive  of  all  the  whole  potisibility  of  being.*"* 

12.  ''  It  is  in  the  divine  nature  that  these  universal  natures, 
which  are  the  proper  object  of  science,  are  to  be  found;  and 
consequently  it  is  in  €k>d  tiiat  we  know  all  the  truth  which 
we  know.**t  Doth  any  universal  naJbwre^  therefore,  exist? 
Or  can  anything  that  exists  anywhere,  or  anyhow,  be  any 
other  than  singular?  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  God 
having  a  power  to  produce  ideas  in  us,  can  give  that  power 
to  another;  or,  to  express  it  otherwise,  make  any  idea  the 
effect  of  any  operation  on  our  bodies.  This  has  no  contra- 
diction in  it,  and  therefore  is  possible.  But  you  will  say, 
you  conceive  not  the  way  how  this  is  done.  If  you  stand  to 
that  rule,  that  it  cannot  be  done  because  you  conceive  not 
the  manner  how  it  is  brought  to  pass,  you  must  deny  that 
God  can  do  this,  because  you  cannot  conceive  the  manner 
how  he  produces  any  idea  in  ns.  If  visible  objects  are  seen 
cmly  by  God's  exhibiting  their  ideas  to  our  minds,  on  oocaaion 
of  the  presence  of  those  objects  what  hinders  the  Almighty 
from  exhibiting  their  ideas  to  a  blind  man,  to  whom,  being 
set  before  his  face,  and  as  near  his  eyes,  and  in  as  good  a 
light  as  to  one  not  blind,  they  are,  according  to  this  supposi- 
tion, as  mudi  the  occasional  cause  to  one  as  to  the  other? 
But  yet  tmder  this  equality  of  occasional  causes,  one  has  the 
idea,  and  the  o^er  not,  and  this  constantly;  which  would 
give  one  reason  to  suspect  something  more  than  a  presenti<fcl 
ocoaeional  cauae  in  the  object. 

13.  Further,  if  light  striking  upon  the  eyes  be  but  tho 
oecanonal  cause  of  seeing,  God,  in  making  the  eyes  of  so 

(t.  i.  p.  865.)  The  system  of  Pair  theism  has  always  been  in  great  favour 
with  a  certain  class  of  philosopers,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  specula- 
tion. Thus  we  find  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  anticipated  the  fhnda- 
iDetttal  doctrine  of  Spinosa,  so  that>  after  carefully  reviewing  their  theo- 
logy, Jablonski  exclaims  : — **  Would  you  not  imagine  that  Spinoza  hat 
borrowed  his  system  from  the  Egyptians?"  (Pantheon  iEgyptiorum, 
t  i  p.  36.) 

«  Reason  and  Beiigion,  Part  L  Gontemp.  V.  4  SO,  p.  92,  93. 

i  Ibid.  Part  11.  Contemp.  IL  $  80.  p.  206. 
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curious  a  structure,  operates  not  by  the  simplest  wavs;  §ar 
Gkxl  could  have  produced  visible  ideas  upon  the  occasioii  of 
light  striking  upon  the  eyelids  or  forehead. 

14.  Outward  objects  are  not,  when  present^  always  0000- 
sional  eattses.  He  that  has  long  continued  in  a  room  per^ 
fumed  with  sweet  odours,  ceases  to  smell,  though  the  room 
be  filled  with  those  flowers ;  though  as  often  as  after  a  little  * 
absence  he  returns  again,  he  smells  them  afresh.  He  that 
comes  out  of  bright  sunshine  into  a  room  where  the  curtains 
are  drawn,  at  first  sees  nothing  in  the  room;  though  those 
who  have  been  there  some  time  see  him  and  everything 
plainly.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  either  of  these  pheno- 
mena, by  Gk)d*s  producing  these  ideas  upon  the  account  of 
occasional  oau$ei.  But  by  the  production  of  ideas  in  the 
mind,  by  the  operation  of  the  object  on  the  organs  of  seoae^ 
this  difference  is  easy  to  be  explained. 

15.  Whether  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours  come  in  by  the 
eyes  or  no,  it  is  all  one  as  if  they  did;  for  those  who  have 
no  eyes  never  have  them.  And  whether  or  no  God  has 
appointed  that  a  certain  modified  motion  of  the  fibres,  or 
spirits  in  the  optic  nerve,  should  excite,  or  produce,  or  cause 
them  in  us,  call  it  what  you  please,  it  is  all  one  as  if  it  did; 
since  where  there  is  no  such  motion  there  is  no  such  percep- 
tion or  idea.  For  I  hope  they  will  not  deny  Qod  the  privi- 
lege to  give  such  a  power  to  motion  if  he  pleases.  Tes^  say 
they,  they  be  the  oooatumal^  but  not  the  ^ficimi  cause;  for 
that  they  cannot  be,  because  that  is  in  effect  to  say,  he  has 
given  tins  motion  in  the  optic  nerve  a  power  to  operate  on 
himself^  but  cannot  give  it  a  power  to  operate  on  the  mind  of 
man :  it  may  by  tlus  appointment  operate  on  himself,  the 
impassable  infinite  Spirit,  and  put  him  in  mind  when  he  is 
to  operate  on  the  mind  of  man,  and  exhibit  to  it  the  idea 
which  is  in  himself  of  any  colour.  The  infinite  eternal  Qod 
is  certainly  the  cause  of  all  things,  the  fountain  of  all  being 
and  power.  But  because  all  being  was  from  him,  can  there 
be  nothing  but  Ck>d  himself  t  or  because  all  poww  was 
originally  in  him,  can  there  be  nothing  of  it  communicated 
to  his  creatures)  This  is  to  set  very  narrow  bounds  to  the 
[x>wer  of  Qod,  and,  by  pretending  to  extend  it,  takes  it  away. 
For  which  (I  beseech  you,  as  we  can  comprdiend)  is  the  per- 
fectest  power,  to  make  a  machine*-*  waAcfa,  for  exampk^^ 
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tliat,  when  the  watchmaker  has  withdrawn  his  hands,  shall 
go  and  strike  hy  the  fit  contrivance  of  the  parts;  or  else  re- 
qnires  that  whenever  the  hand,  by  pointing  to  the  hour, 
minds  him  of  it,  he  should  strike  twelve  upon  the  bellK  No 
machine  of  God^s  making  can  go  of  itself  Why?  becaiise 
the  creatures  have  no  power;  can  neither  move  themselves^ 
nor  anything  else.  How  then  comes  about  all  that  we  see/ 
Do  they  do  nothing?  Yes,  they  are  the  occasional  causes  tA 
God,  why  he  should  produce  certain  thoughts  and  motions  in 
them.  The  creatures  cannot  produce  any  idea,  any  thought 
in  man.  How  then  comes  he  to  perceive  or  think?  €k>d, 
upon  the  occasion  of  some  motion  in  the  optic  nerve,  exhibits 
the  colour  of  a  marigold  or  a  rose  to  his  mind.  How  came 
that  motion  in  his  optic  nerve?  On  occasion  of  the  motion 
of  some  particles  of  light  striking  on  the  retina,  God  pro- 
ducing it,  and  so  on.  And  so,  whatever  a  man  thinks,  God 
produo^  the  thought;  let  it  be  infidelity,  murmuring,  or 
blasphemy.  The  mind  doth  nothing;  his  mind  is  only  the 
mirror  that  receives  the  ideas  that  God  exhibits  to  it,  and 
just  as  God  exhibits  them :  the  man  is  altogether  passive  in 
the  whole  business  of  thinking.* 

*  This  doctrine,  scaroely  at  all  modified,  has  been  preached  in  our 
own  day  imder  the  name  of  Socialism.  Malebranche's  exposition  of  it 
is  most  explicit,  eloquent,  and  persuasive.  **  Je  89ai  bien  que  Tame  est 
capable  de  penser;  mais  je  scai  aussi  que  F^tendue  est  capable  de 
fiffures ;  Tame  est  capable  de  volont^  comme  la  matifere  de  mouyement 
Mais  de  m6me  qu'il  est  faux  que  la  mati^re,  quoique  capable  de  figure 
et  de  mouyement,  ait  en  elle-mdme  xaiQ  force,  nnefctculti,  une  nature, 
par  laquelle  elle  se  puisse  mouvoir,  ou  se  donner  tantdt  une  figure 
rond^  et  tantdt  ime  quarr^:  quoique  Tame  soit  naturellement  et 
essentieilement  capable  de  connoissance  et  de  yolont^  il  est  iaux  qu'elle 
ait  des  faculU»  par  lesquelles  elle  puisse  produire  en  elle  ses  id^es,  on 
son  mouyement  yers  le  bien.  II  y  a  bien  de  la  difference  entre  dtre 
mobile  et  se  mouvoir:  la  mati^re  de  sa  nature  est  mobile  et  capable  de 
figures :  elle  ne  pent  mdme  subsister  sans  figure.  Mais  elle  ne  se  meut 
pas ;  elle  ne  se  figure  pas ;  elle  n'a  point  de  fitcult^  pour  cela.  Uesprit 
de  sa  nature  est  capable  de  mouyement  et  d'id^ ;  j'en  convieus.  Mais 
il  ne  se  meut  pas ;  il  ne  s'^daire  pas :  c'est  Dieu  qui  fait  tout  dans  lee 
esprits  aussi- bien  que  dans  les  corps.  Peut-on  dire  que  Dieu  fait  les 
ohangemens  qui  arrivent  dans  la  mati^re,  et  qu'il  ne  fait  pas  ceux  qui 
arriyent  dans  Tesprit  ?  Est-ce  rendre  ^  Dieu  ce  qui  lui  appartient,  que 
d'abandonner  k  sa  disposition  les  demiers  des  dtres?  ITest-il  pas  ^ie 
ment  le  maitre  de  toutes  choses  1  N'est-il  pas  la  cr^teur,  le  conserya- 
teur,  le  seul  veritable  moteur  des  esprits  aussi  bien  que  des  corps  f 
Certainrruent  U  fait  toat^  substances,  accidens,  6tres,  manibres.    Cta 

2u2 
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16.  A  man  cannot  more  his  arm  or  his  tongue;  he  has  nc 
ix)wer;  only  upon  ooccuion,  the  man  willing  it^  God  moves 
it  Then  man  wills,  he  doth  something;  or  else  Qod,  upon 
the  occasion  of  something  whidi  he  himself  did  before,  pro- 

enfin  il  connolt  tout;  mais  il  ne  oonnolt  que  oe  qu*fl  fiut.    On  Ini  Ate 
done  sa  couuaiBnooe,  ri  on  borne  son  action."  (EdairciaMment  snr  le 
troiflieme  tivre,  t.  iiL  p^  124.)    This  doctrine  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  in  hta 
Book  of  the  New  Moral  World,  *l80  teachea,  with  the  characterirtic 
omiflsion  of  certain  terms,     "lie  feelings  and  oonvictions  experienced 
by  man  are  not  produced  or  regulated  by  his  will,  but  are  the  neoeasaiy 
effects  of  the  action  of  oiroomstancee  upon  his  phyrical  and  mental 
nature.     Hitherto  the  world  has  been  governed  mider  the  suroosition 
that  the  feelinga  and  conrictions  have  been  produced  by  the  akoiee  of 
the  individual,  and  that  they  are  imder  the  control  of  what  is  oaDed 
frte-wiU.    The  languages  of  iJl  nations  are  fiUed  with  the  terms,  thai 
3rou  must  love  or  hate^  believe  or  disbelieve  certain  qualities  and  creeds, 
or  if  you  disobey,  you  will  be  punisfaed  here  and  hereafter ;  and  far  so 
loving,  bating,  beUeving;    or  disbelieving,  men  are  now  piaised  and 
rewarded,  as  though  there  were  great  merit  in  so  doing.  Tet,  from  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  facts  connected  with  this  subject,  it  appears  thai  the 
feelings  and  convictions  are  intHmetg  of  kmnan  •o^iif^ — instincts  which 
every  one  is  compelled  to  possess  or  receive, — and  for  which  no  man  can 
have  merit  or  demerit^  or  deserve  reward  or  punishment.*'  <chMw  iu.  p.  7.) 
The  doctrine  of  Hobbes»  from  whom  the  philosophera  of  Mr.  Owen's 
school  appear  to  have  borrowed  so  mudi,  does  not  quite  square  with  the 
modem  hypothesis  on  the  subject  of  human  laws.     Hobbes  mmmt^wi^ 
indeed,  that  man  acts  under  the  impulse  of  dire  necessi^ ;  but  ai^gues, 
pleasantly  enough,  that  he  may,  notwithstanding,  be  veiy  justly  ponabed 
for  what  he  does :  firsts  because  all  laws  are  just;  and  second,  becaose 
his  example  may  deter  othera,  though  they  alao  be  of  course  obnoxioas 
to  the  force  of  necessity.    Let  us,  however,  hear  his  own  exposition, 
which  places  the  absurdity  of  his  reasoning  ina  more  striking  light  than 
almost  any  other  language  could  do.     "l%e  necessity,*'  he  says,  *'  of  an 
action,  doth  not  nuke  the  laws  wfaidi  prddbit  it  unjust     To  let  pas% 
that  not  the  necessity,  but  the  will,  to  break  the  law,  maketh  the  action 
unjust;  because  the  law  regardeth  the  will,  and  no  other  precedent 
causes  of  action.    And  to  let  pass,  that  no  law  can  possibly  be  unjnst ; 
ii;Mmuch  as  every  man  maketh  (by  his  consent)  the  law  he  is  bound  to 
keep ;  and  which  consequently  must  be  just»  unless  a  man  can  be  un- 
just to  himself.    I  say,  what  necessary  caose  soever  preoede  an  action, 
yet  if  the  action  be  forbidden,  he  that  doth  it  willingly  may  be  justly 
punished.     For  instance,  suppose  the  law,  on  pain  «  death,  prohibit 
stealing ;  and  that  there  be  a  man  who  by  the  strength  of  temptation  ■ 
necessitated  to  steal,  and  is  thereupon  put  to  death ;  does  not  this 
punishment  deter  others  from  theft  t      Is  it  not  a  caose  thai  others 
•teal  not?    Doth  it  not  frame  and  make  their  wills  to  jnstioef    IV. 
make  the  law  is,  therefore,  to  make  a  caose  of  justice,  and  to  necessitate 
justice :  and  consequently,  'tis  no  ii^ustioe  to  make  soch  a  law."     (Of 
Liberty  and  Necessity,   English  Works,  vol  ir.  pc  35S,  Molenrorth*8 
•dition.) — Ed. 
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daoed  this  will  and  this  action  in  him.  This  is  the  hypct- 
thesis  that  clears  doubts,  and  brings  us  at  last  to  the  religion 
of  Hobbes  and  Spinoza;  hj  resolving  all,  even  the  thoughts 
and  will  of  men,  into  an  irresistible  fktal  necessity.  For 
whether  the  original  of  it  be  from  the  continued  motion  of 
eternal  all-doing  matter,  or  from  an  omnipotent  immaterial 
Being,  which  having  begun  matter  and  motion,  continues  it 
by  the  direction  of  occomovM,  which  he  himself  has  also  made : 
as  to  religion  and  morality,  it  is  just  the  same  thing.  But  we 
must  know  how  everything  is  brought  to  pass,  and  thus  we 
have  it  resolved  without  leaving  any  difficulty  to  perplex  us. 
But  perhaps  it  would  better  become  us  to  acknowledge  our 
ignorance,  than  to  talk  such  things  boldly  of  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel,  and  condemn  others  for  not  daring  to  be  as  unman- 
nerly as  ourselvea 

17.  Ideas  mny  be  real  beings,  though  not  substances;  as 
motion  is  a  real  being,  though  not  a  substance ;  and  it  seerof 
probable  that,  in  us,  ideas  depend  on,  and  are  some  way  oi 
other  the  effect  of  motion ;  since  they  are  so  fleeting,  it  being, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  so  hard  and  almost  impossible 
to  keep  in  our  minds  the  same  unvaried  idea  long  together, 
unless  when  the  object  that  produces  it  is  present  to  the 
senses;  from  which  the  same  motion  that  first  })roduced  it^ 
being  continued,  the  idea  itself  may  continua 

18.  To  excuse,  thei*efore,  the  ignorance  I  have  owned  of 
what  our  ideas  are,  any  further  than  as  they  are  perceptions 
we  experiment  in  ourselves;  and  the  dull,  unphilosophical 
way  I  have  taken  of  examining  their  production,  only  so  far 
as  experience  and  observation  lead  me,  wherein  my  dim  sight 
went  hot  beyond  aensatian  and  reflection, 

19.  TrtUh*  lies  only  in  propositiona  The  foimdation  of 
this  truth  is  the  relation  that  is  between  our  ideas.  The 
knowledge  of  truth  is  that  perception  of  the  relation  between 
our  ideas  to  be  as  it  is  expressed. 

20.  The  immtUabUitjf  of  esaencea  lies  in  the  same  sounds, 
supposed  to  stand  for  the  same  ideas.  These  things  considered, 
would  have  saved  this  learned  discourse. 

21.  Whatever  exists,  whether  in  Grod  or  out  of  God,  is 
mngiUar.f 

22.  If  no  propositions  should  be  made,  there  would  be  nc 

*  Bee  Reason  and  Religion,  &o.   Part  II.    Contemp.  II.  6  29,  p.  204 
f  Ibid.,    80,  p.  206. 
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truth  nor  falseliood ;  though  the  same  relations  still  between 
the  same  ideas,  is  a  foundation  of  the  imimiuAah^yly  of  truik^ 
in  the  same  propositions,  whenever  mada 

23.  What  wonder  is  it  that  the  same  ideat  should  alwmya 
be  the  same  idea?  For  if  the  word  iriangU  be  supposed  tc 
have  the  same  signification  always,  that  is  all  this  amounts  to. 

24.  I  "desire  to  know^  what  things  they  are  that  Qod 
has  prepared  for  them  that  love  himl**  Therefore  I  have 
some  knowledge  of  them  already,  though  they  be  such  an 
"  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive." 

25.  If  I  '^  have  all  things  actually  present  to  my  mind,** 
why  do  I  not  know  all  things  distinctly) 

26.  He  that  considers  ||  the  force  of  such  ways  of  speaking 
as  these  :  "  I  desire  it — pray  give  it  me — She  was  afraid  of 
the  snake,  and  ran  away  trembling" — ^will  easily  conceive 
how  the  meaning  of  the  words  dsswt  and  ^oor,  and  so  all 
those  which  stand  for  intellectual  notions,  may  be  taught  by 
words  of  sensible  significations. 

27.  This,  however  otherwise  in  experience,  should  be  so 
on  this  hypothesis :  v.  g.,  the  uniformity  of  the  ideas  that 
different  men  have  when  they  use  such  words  as  these, 
glory,  worship^  religion,  are  clear  proofe  that  "  God  exhibited 
to  their  minds  that  part  of  the  ideal  world  as  is  signified  by 
that  sign." 

28.  Strange !  that  tnUh,  being  in  any  question  but  one^ 
the  more  we  discover  of  it  the  more  uniform  our  judgments 
should  be  abovi  il!% 

29.  This  argues  that  the  ground  of  it  is  the  always  immu- 
table relations  of  the  same  ideas.  Several  ideas  that  we 
have  once  got  acquainted  with,  we  can  revive,  and  so  they 
are  present  to  us  when  we  please;  but  the  knowledge  of 
their  relations,  so  as  to  know  what  we  may  affirm  or  deny  of 
them,  is  not  always  present  to  out  minds;  but  we  often  miss 
truth,  even  after  study.  But  in  many,  and  possibly  not  the 
fewest,  we  have  neither  the  ideas  nor  the  truth  conikmUy,  or 
so  much  as  at  all  preeenl  to  our  minds. 

And  I  think,  I  may,  without  any  disparagement  to  the 
author,  doubt  whether  he  ever  had,  or  with  all  his  applica 

*  See  itenson  and  Religion,  &0.  Part  II.  Ck>ntemp.  II.  {  82,  p  207. 
t  Ibid,  i  33  p.  208,  209.  t  Ibid.  6  34,  p.  210. 

1  IU4  l^  p.  211—213.  %  ibid.   {  36,  p.  214 
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Hon  ever  would  have,  tHe  ideas  or  truths  present  to  tlie  mind, 
i^t  Mr,  Newton  had  in  writing  his  book. 

30.  This  section*  supposes  we  are  better  acquainted  with 
GocTa  understcmding  thJEui  our  own.  But  this  pretty  argu- 
ment would  perhaps  look  as  smilingly  thus :  We  are  like  God 
in  our  understandings ;  he  sees  what  he  sees  by  ideas  in  his 
own  mind :  therefore  we  see  what  we  see  by  ideas  that  are  in 
our  own  minds. 

31.  These  texts t  do  not  prove  that  we  shall  ''hereafter 
see  all  things  in  God,"  There  will  be  objects  in  a  future 
state,  and  we  shall  have  bodies  and  senses. 

32.  Is  he,  whilst  we  see  through  the  veil  of  our  mortal  flesh 
here,  intimately  present  to  our  minds? 

33.  To  think  of  anything,^  is  to  contemplate  that  precise 
idea.  The  idea  of  hemg  in  general,  is  the  idea  of  being  ab- 
stracted from  whatever  may  limit  or  determine  it  to  any 
inferior  species;  so  that  he  that  thinks  always  of  being  t7i 
general^  thinks  never  of  any  particula/r  species  of  being; 
unless  he  can  think  of  it  with  and  without  precision  at  the 
same  time.  But  if  he  means  that  he  thinks  of  being  in 
generaly  whenever  he  thinks  of  this  or  that  particular  being, 
or  sort  of  being;  then  it  is  certain  he  may  always  think 
of  being  in  generai,  till  he  can  find  out  a  way  of  thinking  on 
nothing. 

34.  Being  in  generaly  is  being  ||  abstracted  from  wisdom, 
goodness,  power,  and  any  particular  sort  of  duration ;  and  I 
have  as  true  an  idea  of  being,  when  these  are  excluded  out 
of  it,  as  when  extension,  place,  solidity,  and  mobility  are 
excluded  out  of  my  idea.  And  therefore,  if  being  in  general, 
and  God,  be  the  ea/me,  I  have  a  true  idea  of  God  when  J 
exclude  out  of  it  power,  goodness,  wisdom,  and  eternity. 

35.  As  if  there  was  no  differenced  between  "man's  being 
his  own  light,"  and  "  not  seeing  things  in  God.'*  Man  may 
be  enlightened  by  God,  though  it  be  not  by  "seeing  all 
things  in  God.** 

The  finishing  of  these  hasty  thoughts  must  be  defbrred  to 
another  season. 

Oatee,  1693.  JOHN  LOCKE. 

*  See  Reason  and  Religion,  &a  Pari  1£.  Contemp.  11.  6  87,  1^315. 
t  Ibid.  }  38,  p.  216,  217.  t  Ibid.  6  39.  p.  217,  21i. 

H  TUd.  k  40,  pw  219.  ^  Ibid,  j  43,  p.  22^ 
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[I  AX  not  aoquainted  with  a  better  oompendium  of  natoral  philosopliy  tkaa 
this.  Hie  science,  no  doobt^  has  reoeiTed  very  great  improvouente  tince 
the  time  of  Locke^  but  his  expomtion  of  it  is  still  suflDciently  exact  for 
all  practical  purposes.  Hie  explanations  of  terms  are  brieC  oorrecti  and 
intellinble ;  and  the  accounts  qf  the  grander  phenomena  of  the  unirerse^ 
though  designed  only  as  incentives  to  inqmiy,  are  such  as  to  open  up 
very  magnificent  prospects  before  the  mind.  As  it  would  be  prepoe- 
terous  to  render  that  long  by  annotation  which  the  author  expressly  made 
short  and  simple,  that  it  might  be  the  more  easily  oomprehen<Ud  and 
the  substance  of  it  lodged  firmly  in  the  memoiy,  I  shall  trouble  the 
reader  with  very  few  notes. — Ed.  J 


CHAPTER  I. 

O?  HATTEB  AKD  MOTION. 


Matteb  is  an  extended  solid  substance;  which  being  com- 
prehended under  distinct  surfaces,  makes  so  many  particular 
distinct  bodies. 

Motion  is  so  well  known  by  the  sight  and  touch,  that  to 
use  words  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  it  would  be  in  Tain. 

Matter,  or  body,  is  indifferent  to  motion  or  rest. 

There  is  as  much  force  required  to  put  a  body,  which  is  in 
notion,  at  rest;  as  there  b  to  set  a  body,  which  is  at  rest, 
into  motion. 

No  parcel  of  matter  can  give  itself  either  motion  or  rest, 
and  therefore  a  body  at  rest  will  remain  so  eternally,  ex- 
cept some  external  cause  puts  it  in  motion;  and  a  body  in 
motion  will  move  eternally,  unless  some  external  cause 
stops  it. 

A  body  in  motion  will  always  move  on  in  a  straight  line, 
unless  it  be  turned  out  of  it  by  some  external  cause,  because 
a  body  can  no  more  alter  the  determination  of  its  motion 
than  it  can  begin,  alter,  or  stop,  its  motion  itself. 

The  swiftness  of  motion  is  measui-ed  by  distance  of  place 
and  length  of  time  wherein  it  is  performed.  For  instance^ 
if  A  and  B,  bodies  of  equal  or  different  bigness,  move  eacb 
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of  them  an  inch  in  the  name  time,  their  motions  are  equally 
tfwiit;  but  if  A  moves  two  inches  in  the  time  whilst  B 
ia  moving  one  inch,  the  motion  of  A  is  twice  as  swift  as  that 
ofR 

The  quantity  of  motion  is  measured  by  the  swiftness  of 
the  motion,*  and  the  quantity  of  the  matter  moved,  taken 
together.  For  instanoe,  if  A,  a  body  equal  to  B,  moves  as 
swift  as  B,  then  it  hath  an  equal  quantity  of  motion.  If 
A  hath  twice  as  much  matter  as  B,  and  moves  equally  as 
Bwifl,  it  hath  double  the  quantity  of  motion,  and  so  in 
proportion. 

It  appears,  as  far  as  human  observation  reaches,  to  be  a 
settled  law  of  nature,  that  all  bodies  have  a  tendency,  attrac- 
tion, or  gravitation  towards  one  another. 

The  same  force,  applied  to  two  different  bodies,  produces 
always  the  same  quantity  of  motion  in  each  of  them.  For 
instance,  let  a  boat  which  with  its  lading  is  one  ton,  be  tied 
at  a  distance  to  another  vessel,  which  with  its  lading  is 
twenty-six  tons;  if  the  rope  that  ties  them  together  be  pulled, 
either  in  the  less  or  bigger  of  these  vessels,  the  less  of  the 
two,  in  their  approach  one  to  another,  will  move  twenty-six 
feet,  while  the  other  moves  but  one  foot. 

Wherefore  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  earth  being 
twenty-six  times  more  than  in  the  moon,  the  motion  in  the 
moon  towaixls  the  earth,  by  the  common  force  of  attraction, 
by  which  they  are  impelled  towards  one  another,  will  be 
twenty  six  times  as  fast  as  in  the  earth;  that  is,  the  moon 
will  move  twenty-six  miles  towards  the  earth,  for  every  mile 
the  earth  moves  towards  the  moon. 

Hence  it  is,  that,  in  this  natural  tendency  of  bodies  to- 
wards one  another,  that  in  the  lesser  is  considered  as  gravita- 
tion, and  that  in  tiie  bigger  as  attraction,t  because  the  motion 

*  Whether  this  be  consistent  with  the  received  theoiy  of  motion  is 
more  than  I  can  say,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fallaov;  for  motion 
haying  reference  to  the  space  traveraed,  and  the  time  in  which  the  transit 
is  pmonned,  there  is  as  much  motion  in  an  ounce  ball  which  traverses 
live  hundred  yards  in  a  given  number  of  seconds  as  in  a  pound  ball 
which  traverses  the  same  distance  in  the  same  time,  though  the  motive 
power  which  set  the  matter  in  motion  must  be  evidently  greater  than 
that  which  imparted  motiua  to  the  former.  Locke,  therefore,  appears 
here  to  confound  motion  with  the  motive  power;  that  is,  if  I  apprenencj 
his  meaning  exactly. — Ed 

t  Besides  tho  works  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the  more  moderc  {hi* 
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of  the  leaser  Inxly  (by  reason  of  its  much  greater  swifloess) 
is  alone  taken  notice  o£ 

This  attraction  is  the  strongest  the  nearer  the  attracting 
bodie»  are  to  each  other ;  and,  in  different  distances  of  the  same 
bodies,  is  reciprocally  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  those 
distances.  For  instance,  if  two  bodies,  at  a  given  distance, 
attract  each  other  with  a  certain  force,  at  half  the  distance 
they  will  attract  each  other  with  four  times  that  force;  at 
one  third  of  the  distance,  with  nine  times  that  force;  and 
so  on. 

Two  bodies  at  a  distance  will  put  one  another  into  motion 
by  the  force  of  atti^action ;  which  is  inexplicable  by  us,  though 
made  evident  to  us  by  experience,  and  so  to  be  taken  as  a 
principle  in  natural  philoeophy. 

Supposing  then  the  earth  the  sole  body  in  the  universe, 
and  at  rest;  if  God  should  create  the  moon,  at  the  same  dis- 
tance that  it  is  now  from  the  earth,  the  earth  and  the  moon 
would  presently  begin  to  move  one  towards  another  in  a 
straight  line  by  this  motion  of  attraction  or  gravitation. 

If  a  body,  that  by  the  attraction  of  another  would  move 
in  a  straight  line  towards  it,  receives  a  new  motion  any  ways 
oblique  to  the  first,  it  will  no  longer  move  in  a  straight  line, 
according  to  either  of  those  directions,  but  in  a  curve  that 
will  partake  of  both.  And  this  curve  will  differ,  according 
to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  forces  that  concurred  to 
produce  it;  as,  for  instance,  in  many  cases  it  will  be  such 
a  curve  as  ends  where  it  began,  or  recurs  into  itself:  that 
is,  makes  up  a  circle,  or  an  ellipsis  *  or  oval  very  little  differ- 
ing from  a  circle. 

loflophera,  to  which  the  reader  will  refer  on  this  subject^  it  mav  be  worth 
while  to  examine  the  previouB  speculation  of  Hobbes,  in  which  the  same 
theory  is  developed,  wough  with  less  method  and  completeness.  (Ele- 
ments of  Philosophy,  Part  IV.  a  xjul  §  2.  See  also  Lord  Bacon,  Sylra 
Sylvarum,  703-4.)— Ed. 

*  Kepler  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  observed  that  the  planets 
may  move  in  ellipses;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  observation.  The  reader  will  find  this  de- 
monstration in  Lord  King's  Life  of  Locke,  vol  L  p.  889,  et  seq.,  **  where,'* 
in  the  opinion  of  kis  Lordship,  *'the  lemmas  wbioh  are  prefixed  ars 
expressed  in  a  more  explanatory  form  than  those  of  the  Prinoipia  u^nall| 
anx"— -Sa 
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CHAPTER  IL 

OF  THE  UKITEBSK 

To  any  one,  who  looks  about  him  in  the  world,  there  ar6 
obvious  several  distinct  masses  of  matter,  separate  from  one 
another ;  some  whereof  have  discernible  motions.  These  are 
the  son,  the  fixed  stars,  the  comets  and  the  planets,  amongst 
which  this  earth,  which  we  inhabit,  13  ona  All  these  are 
visible  to  our  naked  eyes. 

Besides  these,  telescopes  have  discovered  several  fixed  stars, 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye ;  and  several  other  bodies  moving 
about  some  of  the  planets ;  all  which  were  invisible  and  un- 
known, before  the  use  of  perspective  glasses  were  foimd. 

The  vast  distances  between  these  great  bodies  are  called^ 
intermundane  spaces;  in  which  though  there  may  be  some 
fluid  matter,  yet  it  is  so  thin  and  subtile,  and  there  is  so  little 
of  that  in  respect  of  the  great  masses  that  move  in  those 
spaces,  that  it  is  as  much  as  nothing. 

These  masses  of  matter  are  either  luminous,  or  opaque  or 
dark. 

Luminous  bodies,  are  such  as  give  light  of  themselves '^ 
and  such  are  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars. 

Dark  or  opaque  bodies  are  such  as  emit  no  light  of  them- 
selves, though  they  are  capable  of  reflecting  of  it,  when  it  is 
cast  upon  them  from  other  bodies;  and  such  are  the  planets. 

There  are  some  opaque  bodies,  as  for  instance  the  comets, 
which,  besides  the  light  that  they  may  have  from  the  sun, 
seem  to  shine  with  a  light  that  is  nothing  else  but  an 
r.coension,  which  they  receive  from  the  sun,  in  their  neat 
approaches  to  it,  in  their  respective  revolutions. 

The  fixed  stars  are  called  fixed,  because  they  always  keep 
the  same  distance  one  from  anotheiv 

The  sun,  at  the  same  distance  fiom  us  that  the  fixed  stars 
are,  would  have  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  fixed  stars. 


CHAPTER  in. 

OF  OUR  80LAB  STSTSM, 

OxTB  solar  system  consists  of  the  sun,  and  the  planets  aud 
oomets  moving  about  it. 
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The  pliuiets  are  bodies,  which  appear  to  tus  like  staro;  not 
that  they  are  luminous  bodies,  that  is,  have  light  in  them- 
selves; but  thej  shine  bj  reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun. 

They  are  called  planets  from  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies 
wandering;  because  they  change  their  places,  and  do  not 
always  keep  the  same  distance  with  one  another,  nor  with 
the  fixed  stars,  as  the  fixed  stars  do. 

The  planets  are  either  primaiy,  or  secondary. 

There  are  six  primary  planets,*  viz..  Mercury,  VenaS|  the 
Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 

All  these  move  round  the  sun,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
centre  of  their  motions. 

The  secondary  planets  move  round  about  other  planets 
Besides  the  moon,  which  moves  about  the  earth,  four  moons 
move  about  Jupiter,  itnd  five  about  Satum,t  which  are  called 
their  satellites. 

The  middle  distances  of  the  primaiy  planets  from  the  sun 
are  as  follows : — 


Mercury 

Venus 

The  Earth 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 


Is  distant 
from  the 
sun's  cen- 
tre, about 


32,000,000 1 

59,000,000 

81,000,000 

123,000,000 

424,000,000 

777,000,000  J 


Statute  miles, 
each  5280 
English  and 
4943  French 
feet 


The  orbits  of  the  planets,  and  their  respective  distancei 
fiom  the  SUD  and  from  one  another,  together  with  the  orbit 
of  a  oomet,  may  be  seen  in  the  figure  of  the  solar  system 
hereunto  annexed.^ 

The  periodical  times  of  each  planet's  revolution  about  the 
sun  are  as  follows: — 


*  The  number  now  difoovered  amounts  to  twenty-three.  Of  theee^ 
twelve  have  been  diacoyered  aince  the  year  1846,  eleven  of  them  ro- 
tating between  the  orbita  of  Mars  and  Jupiter ;  the  remaining  one  is 
the  iSanet  Neptune,  exterior  to  all  the  rest,  and  whose  discovery  is  one 
of  the  greatest  intellectual  triumphs  of  the  present  age. — En. 

f  Saturn  has  been  found  by  modem  astronomers  to  possess  eight 
moons,  besides  his  luminous  belts;  and  Ui»nus  certainly  has  fout 
moons,  if  not  more. — Ed. 

t  The  engraving  alluded  to,  beinfl^  now  commonly  found  is  all  «4e> 
DMitaiy  treatises  on  the  subject,  has  been  omitted. — Eo. 
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Mercury 
Venus 
The  Earth 
Mars 
Jupiter    ' 
Saturn 


Revolves 
about  the 
Sun,  in 
the  space 
of 


T. 

D. 

u. 

H. 

0 

ss 

0 

0 

0 

225 

0 

0 

0 

365 

5 

49 

1 

322 

0 

0 

11 

319 

0 

0 

29 

13d 

0 

0 

The  planets  move  round  about  the  sun  fi'om  west  to  east 
in  the  zodiac,  or,  to  speak  plainer,  are  always  found  amongst 
9ome  of  the  stars  of  those  constellations,  which  make  tiie 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

The  motion  of  the  planets  about  the  sun  is  not  perfectly 
circular,  but  rather  ellipticaL 

The  reason  of  their  motions  in  curve  lines  is  the  attraction 
of  the  sun,  or  their  gravitations  towards  the  sun,  (call  it 
which  you  please,)  and  an  oblique  or  sidelong  impulse  or 
motion. 

These  two  motions  or  tendencies,  the  one  always  endea- 
vouring to  carry  them  in  a  straight  line  fix>m  the  circle  they 
move  in,  and  the  other  endeavouring  to  draw  them  in  a 
-straight  line  to  the  sun,  makes  that  curve  line  they  re- 
volve in. 

The  motion  of  the  comets  about  the  sun  is  in  a  very  long 
slender  oval;  whereof  one  of  the  focuses  is  the  centre  of  the 
sun,  and  the  other  very  much  beyond  the  sphere  of  Saturn. 

The  moon  moves  about  the  earth,  as  the  earth  doth  about 
the  sun;  so  that  it  hath  the  centre  of  its  motion  in  the 
earth ;  as  the  earth  hath  the  centre  of  its  revolution  in  the 
sun,  about  which  it  moves. 

The  moon  makes  its  synodical  motion  about  the  earth,  in 
twenty-nine  days,  twelve  hours,  and  aboot  forty-four  minutes. 

It  is  full  moon,  when,  the  earth  being  between  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  we  see  all  the  enlightened  part  of  the  moon ;  new 
moon,  when,  the  moon  being  between  us  and  the  sim,  its 
enlightened  part  is  turned  from  us;  and  half  moon,  when 
the  moon  being  in  the  quadratures,  as  the  astronomers  call 
it,  we  see  but  half  the  enlightened  part 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is,  when  the  earth,  being  between 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  hinders  the  light  of  the  sun  from 
filing  upon,  and  being  reflected  by  the  moon.  If  the  lighl 
of  the  sun  is  kept  off  from  the  whole  body  of  the  moon, 
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it  is  a  total  eclip8e;   if  from  a  part  onlj,  it  is  a  partial 
one. 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is,  when  the  moon,  being  between 
the  sun  and  the  earth,  hinders  the  light  of  the  sun  finom 
coming  to  us.  If  the  moon  hides  fix)m  us  the  whole  bodj 
of  the  sun,  it  is  a  total  eclipse;  if  not,  a  pfurtial  one. 

Our  solar  system  i%  distant  from  the  fixed  stars 
20,000,000,000  semi-diameters  of  the  earth;  or,  as  Mr. 
Huygens  expresses  this  distance,  in  his  Cosmotheoros:*  tha 
fixed  stars  are  so  remote  from  the  earth,  that,  if  a  cannon- 
bullet  should  come  fix>m  one  of  the  fixed  stars  with  as  swift 
a  motion  as  it  hath  when  it  is  shot  out  of  the  mouth  of  a 
oannon,  it  would  be  700,000  years  in  coming  to  the  eartL 

This  vast  distance  so  much  abates  the  attraction  of  those 
remote  bodies,  that  its  operation  upon  those  of  our  system  is 
not  at  all  sensible,  nor  would  draw  away  or  hinder  the  return 
of  any  of  our  solar  comets;  though  some  of  them  should  go 
so  £&r  from  the  sun,  as  not  to  make  the  revolution  about  it 
in  less  than  1000  years. 

It  is  more  suitable  to  the  wisdom,  power,  and  greatness  of 
€(od,  to  think  that  the  fixed  stars  are  all  of  them  suns,  with 
^tems  of  inhabitable  planets  moving  about  them,  to  whose 
inhabitants  he  displays  the  marks  of  his  goodness^  as  well  as 
to  us;  rather  than  to  imagine  that  those  very  remote  bodia^ 
80  little  useful  to  us,  were  made  only  for  our  sake. 


CBAPTER   IV. 

OF  THE  EARTH,  CONSIDERED  AS  A  PLANET. 

The  earth,  by  its  revolution  about  the  sun  in  three  hnn* 
ired  and   sixty-five  days,   five  horn's,   forty-nine  minutes, 

akes  that  space  of  time  we  call  a  year. 

The  line,  which  the  centre  of  the  earth  describes  in  it6 
anniial  revolution  about  the  sun,  is  called  ecliptic. 

The  annual  motion  of  the  earth  about  the  sun,  is  in  the 
order  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  that  is,  speaking  vulgarlji 
from  west  to  east. 

Besides  this  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the  sun 


*  ObristiMii  Hugenii  KOSMOeEQPOS,  sire  de  Tanit  CcikKilr« 
SftniirMiiie  oroato  on^tunB,  ko^  pi  m.  187 
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In  the  ecliptic,  the  earth  turns  round  upon  its  own  axis  in 
twenty-four  Hours. 

The  turning  of  the  earth  upon  its  own  axis  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  whilst  it  moves  round  the  sun  in  a  year,  we  may 
conceive  by  the  running  of  a  bowl  on  a  bowling-green;  in 
which  not  only  the  centre  of  the  bowl  hath  a  progressive 
motion  on  the  green ;  but  the  bowl  in  its  going  forward  from 
one  part  of  i£e  green  to  another,  turns  round  about  its 
own  axis. 

The  turning  of  the  earth  upon  its  own  axis,  makes  the 
difference  of  day  and  night;  it  being  day  in  those  parts  of 
the  earth  which  are  turned  towards  the  sun,  and  night  in 
those  parts  which  are  in  the  shade,  or  turned  from  the  sun. 

The  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  in  the  ecliptic  is  the 
cause  of  the  different  seasons,  and  of  the  several  lengths  of 
days  and  nights,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  in  the  course  of 
the  year. 

The  reason  of  it  is  the  earth's  going  round  its  own  axis  in 
the  ecliptic^  but  at  the  same  time  keeping  everywhere  its 
axis  equally  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  parallel 
to  itsel£  For  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  inclining  to  the  plane 
of  the  equator  twenty-three  degrees  and  a  haE^  makes  that 
the  earth,  moving  round  in  the  ecliptic,  hath  sometimes  one 
of  its  poles,  and  sometimes  the  other,  nearer  the  sun. 

If  the  diameter  of  the  sun  be  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth 
as  forty-eight  to  one,  as  by  some  it  is  accounted,  then  the 
disk  of  the  sun,  speaking  numero  rohmdo,  is  above  2000 
times  bigger  than  the  disk  of  the  earth ;  and  the  globe  of  the 
sun  above  100,000  times  bigger  than  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

The  distance  of  the  earth's  orbit  from  the  sun  is  above 
30,000  semi-diameters  of  the  earth. 

If  a  cannon  bullet  should  come  from  the  sun  with  the  same 
velocity  it  hath  when  it  is  shot  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  cannan, 
it  would  be  twenty-five  years  in  coming  to  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OP  THE  AIB  AND  ATMOSPHERE. 

We  have  already  considered  the  earth  as  a  planet,  or  one 
of  the  great  masses  of  matter  moving  about  the  sun;  weahAlI 
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noW  conflider  it  aa  it  is  made  up  of  its  several  parts,  abstract> 
edly  from  its  diurnal  and  annual  motions. 

The  exterior  part  of  this  our  habitable  world  is  the  air  or 
atmosphere;  a  light,  thin  fluid,  or  springy  body,  that  ^loom* 
passes  the  solid  earth  on  all  sides. 

The  height  of  the  atmosphere,  above  the  8ur£su)e  of  the  solid 
earth,  is  not  certainly  known;  but  that  it  doth  reach  but  to 
a  very  small  part  of  the  distance  betwixt  the  earth  imd  the 
moon,  may  be  concluded  from  the  refraction  of  the  rays 
coming  from  the  sun,  mocm,  and  other  luminous  bodies. 

Though  considering  that  the  air  we  are  in,  being  near  1000 
times  lighter  than  water,  and  that  the  higher  it  is,  the  less  it 
is  compressed  by  the  superior  incumbent  air,  and  so  con- 
sequently being  a  springy  body  the  thinn^  it  is;  and  con- 
sidering also  that  a  pillar  of  air  of  any  diameter  is  equal  in 
weight  to  a  pillar  of  quicksilver  of  the  same  diameter  of 
between  twenty-nine  and  thirty  inches  height ;  we  may  infer 
that  the  top  of  the  atmo^h^re  is  not  very  near  the  sui^Gm»  of 
the  solid  earth. 

It  may  be  concluded,  that  the  utmost  extent  of  the  atmo- 
sphere reaches  upwards  from  the  suiface  of  the  solid  earth 
<jiat  we  walk  on,  to  a  good  distance  above  us;  first,  if  we 
consider  that  a  column  of  air  of  any  given  diameter  is  equi- 
ponderant to  a  column  of  quicksilver  of  between  twenty-nine 
and  thirty  inches  height.  Now,  quicksilver  being  near  four- 
teen times  heavier  than  water,  if  air  was  as  heavy  as  water, 
the  atmosphere  would  be  about  fourteen  times  higher  than 
'the  column  of  quicksilver,  i  e.,  about  thirty-five  feet. 

Secondly,  if  we  consider  that  air  is  1000  times  lighter  than 
water,  then  a  pillar  of  air  equal  in  weight  to  a  pillar  of 
quicksilver  of  thirty  inches  high  will  be  35,000  feet;  wherrf)y 
we  come  to  know  that  the  air  or  atmosphere  is  35,000  feet, 
L  a,  near  seven  miles  high. 

Thirdly,  if  we  consider  that  the  air  b  a  springy  body,  and 
that  that  which  is  nearest  the  earth  is  compressed  by  the 
weight  of  all  the  atmosphere  that  is  above  it,  and  rests  per- 
pendicularly upon  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  air  here,  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  is  much  denser  and  thicker  than  it  is  in 
the  upper  parts.  For  example,  if  upon  a  fleece  of  wool  you 
lay  another,  the  under  one  will  be  a  little  compressed  by  the 
weight  of  tiiat  which  lies  upon  it;  aod  so  both  of  them  by  a 
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Uiird,  aud  so  on;  so  that  if  10.000  were  piled  one  upon  an* 
other,  the  under  one  would,  by  the  weight  of  all  the  rest,  bo 
^ery  much  compressed,  and  ail  the  parts  of  it  be  brought 
abundantly  closer  together  than  when  there  was  no  other 
jpon  it,  and  the  next  to  that  a  little  less  compressed,  the 
third  a  little  less  than  the  second,  and  so  on  till  it  came  to 
the  uppermost,  which  would  be  in  its  full  expansion,  and  not 
compressed  at  all.  Just  so  it  is  in  the  air,  the  higher  you  go 
in  it,  the  less  it  is  compressed,  and  consequently  the  less 
lense  it  is ;  and  so  the  upper  part  being  exceedingly  thinnei 
vhan  the  lower  part,  which  we  breathe  in,  (which  is  that  that 
is  1000  times  lighter  than  water,)  the  top  of  the  atmosphere 
is  probably  much  higher  than  the  distance  above  assigned. 

That  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  mightily 
expand  itself,  when  the  pressure  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere 
is  taken  off,  may  be  aoundantly  seen  in  the  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Boyle  in  his  pneumatic  engine.  In  his  ^  Physico- 
mechanical  Experiments,*'  concerning  the  air,  he  declares*  it 
probable  that  the  atmosphere  may  be  several  hundred  miles 
high ;  which  is  easy  to  be  admitted,  when  we  consider  what 
he  proves  in  another  part  of  the  same  treatise,  viz.,  that  the 
air  here  about  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  when  the  pressure  is 
taken  from  it,  will  dilate  itself  about  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  times. 

The  atmosphere  is  the  scene  of  the  meteors;  and  therein 
is  collected  the  matter  of  rain,  hail,  snow,  thunder,  and 
lightning;  and  a  great  many  other  things  observable  in 
the  air. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  MKTEOBS  IN  GENERAL. 

Besides  the  springy  particles  of  pure  air,  the  atmosphere 
is  made  up  of  several  steams  or  minute  particles  of  several 
sorts,  rising  from  the  earth  and  the  waters,  and  floating  in 
the  air,  wUch  is  a  fluid  body,  and  though  much  finer  and 
thinner,  may  be  considered  in  respect  of  its  fluidity  to  be 

*  New  Experiments  PhvBioo-mechaiucal,  toaoIilDg  the  Spring  of  th« 
Air,  and  its  effects;  (made  for  the  most  part  in  a  new  JPneumaticai 
Eigine ;)  written  by  the  Hononrablr  Bobert  Boyle.  Experiment  xxxvi 
p.  165.  Oxford,  1662.  4to. 

VOL.  n.  2  I 
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like  water,  and  so  capable^  like  other  liquors,  of  having  hete- 
rogeneous particles  floating  in  it. 

The  most  remarkable  of  them  are:  flrst^  the  particles  of 
water  nused  into  the  atmosphere,  chiefly  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  out  of  the  sea  and  other  waters,  and  the  sutEeu^  of  the 
earth,  from  whence  it  falls  in  dew,*  rain,  hail,  and  snow. 

Out  of  the  vapours  rising  from  moisture,  the  clouds  are 
principally  made. 

Clouds  do  not  consist  wholly  of  watery  parts;  for,  besideE 
the  aqueous  vapoiirs  that  are  raised  into  the  air,  there  are 
also  sulphureous  and  saline  particles  that  are  raised  up,  and 
in  the  clouds  mixed  with  the  aqueous  particles,  the  eflectK 
whereof  are  sometimes  very  sensible ;  as  particularly  in  light- 
ning and  thxmder,  when  the  sulphureous  and  nitrous  par- 
ticles firing,  break  out  with  that  violence  of  light  and  noise, 
which  is  observable  in  thunder,  and  very  much  resembles 
gunpowder. 

That  there  are  nitrous  particles  t  raised  into  the  air  is 
evident  fix)m  the  nourishment  which  rain  gives  to  vegetables 
more  than  any  other  water;  and  abo  by  the  collection  of 
nitre  or  saltpetre  in  heaps  of  earth,  out  of  which  it  has  been 
extracted,  if  they  be  exposed  to  the  air,  so  as  to  be  kept  from 
rain,  not  to  mention  other  eflbrts,  wherein  the  nitrous  spirit 
in  the  air  shows  itsel£ 

Clouds  are  the  greatest  and  most  considerable  of  all  the 
meteors,  as  furnishing  matter  and  plenty  to  the  earth.  They 
consist  of  very  small  >drops  of  water,  and  are  elevated  a  good 
distance  above  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  for  a  cloud  is  no- 
thing but  a  mist  flying  high  in  the  air,  as  a  mist  is  nothing 
but  a  cloud  here  below. 

How  vapours  are  raised  into  the  air  in  invisible  steams 
by  the  heat  of  the  sim  out  •f  the  sea  and  moist  parts  of  the 
earth,  is  easily  understood,  and  there  is  a  visible  instance  of 
it  in  ordinary  distillationa  But  how  these  steams  are  col- 
lected into  drops,  which  bring  back  the  water  again,  is  not 
so  easy  to  deteradne. 

•  See  Dr.  WelVa  Treatise  on  the  Production  and  Nature  of  Dew. — Ed. 

t  The  preeenoe  of  nitre  in  the  atmoBphere  b  nowhere  perfaape  ao  pal- 
pable as  in  Eg]rpt»  where  it  occasions  the  sudden  ohiltinees  of  the  nighu» 
and  may  be  Sie  cause  of  that  oorrosiTaDeM  of  the  air  which  had  already 
been  remarked  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.     (Book  it  §  12  ) — En. 
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To  tkofie  that  will  caiofully  observe,  perhaps  it  will  appeal 
piobable  that  it  is  by  that  which  the  chemists  call  precipi* 
tation,  to  which  it  answers  iii  all  its  parts. 

The  air  may  be  looked  on  as  a  clear  and  pellucid  menstrauro, 
in  which  the  insensible  particles  of  dissolved  matter  float  up 
and  down,  without  being  diftcemed  or  troubling  the  pelluci- 
dity  of  the  air;  when  on  a  sudden,  as  if  it  were  by  a  precipi- 
ia^on,  they  gather  into  the  very  small  but  visible  misty  dro])s 
that  make  clouds. 

This  may  be  observed  sometimes  in  a  very  clear  sky,  when, 
there  not  appearing  any  cloud  or  anything  opaque  in  the 
whole  horizon,  one  may  see  on  a  suddeii  clouds  gather,  and 
all  the  hemisphere  overoist ;  which  cannot  be  from  the  rising 
of  new  aqueous  vapours  at  that  time,  but  fix>m  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  moisture,  that  in  invisible  particles  floated  in 
the  air,  into  very  small,  but  very  visible  drops,  which  by  a 
like  cause  being  united  into  greater  drops,  they  become  too 
heavy  to  be  sustained  in  the  air,  and  so  fall  down  in  rain. 

Hail*  seems  to  be  the  drops  of  rain  frozen  in  their  falling. 

Snow  is  the  small  particles  of  water  frozen  before  they 
unite  into  drops. 

The  regular  figures,  which  branch  out  in  flakes  of  snow, 
seem  to  show  that  there  are  some  particles  of  salt  mixed 
with  the  water,  which  makes  them  unite  in  certain  angles. 

The  rainbow  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  i*emarkable 
meteors,  though  really  it  be  no  meteor  at  all,  but  the  re- 
flection of  the  sunbeams  from  the  smallest  drops  of  a  cloud 
or  mist,  which  are  placed  in  a  certain  angle  made  by  the 
concurrence  of  two  lines,  one  drawn  from  the  sun,  and  the 
other  from  the  eye,  to  these  little  drops  in  the  cloud,  which 
reflect  the  sunbeiunsj  so  that  two  people,  looking  upon  a 
rainbow  at  the  same  time,  do  not  see  exactly  the  same  rain 
bow. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  SPRINGS)  RIVERS,   AXD  THE  SEA. 

Part  of  the  water  that  &lls  down  from  the  clouds  rant 
away  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  into  channels,  which  con- 

*  On  the  physical  causes  of  congelation  see  Hobbes*  Elements  of 
Natural  Philoeophy,  Part  IV.  c.  xxviiL  §  9.— Ed. 

2i2 
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vey  it  to  the  sea;  and  part  of  it  is  imbibed  in  the  ipougj 
Bhell  of  the  earth,  from  whence,  sinking  lower  by  degrees,  it 
falls  down  into  subterranean  channels,  and  so  underground 
passes  into  the  sea;  or  else,  meeting  with  beds  of  rock  or 
clay,  it  is  hindered  from  sinking  lower,  and  so  breaks  out  in 
springs,*  which  are  most  commonly  in  the  sides  or  at  the 
bottom  of  hilly  ground. 

Springs  make  little  rivulets;  those  united  make  brooks; 
and  those  coming  together  make  riyers,  which  empty  them- 
selyes  into  the  sea. 

The  sea  is  a  gi*eat  collection  of  waters  in  the  deep  valleyb 
of  the  earth.  If  the  earth  were  all  plain,  and  had  not  those 
deep  hollows,  the  earth  would  be  ddl  covered  with  water; 
because  the  water,  being  lighter  than  the  earth,  would  be 
above  the  earth,  as  the  air  is  above  the  water. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  sea  is  that  motion  of 
the  water  called  tides.t  It  is  a  rising  and  £Edling  of  the 
water  of  the  sea.  The  cause  of  this  is  t^e  attraction  of  the 
moon,  whereby  the  part  of  the  water  in  the  great  oceaii 
which  is  nearest  the  moon,  being  most  strongly  attracted,  is 
raised  higher  than  the  rest;  and  the  part  opposite  to  it  on 
the  contrary  side,  being  least  attracted,  is  also  higher  than 
the  rest.  And  these  two  opposite  rises  of  the  surfiice  of  the 
water  in  the  great  ocean,  foUowing  the  motion  of  the  moon 
from  east  to  west,  and  striking  agaList  the  large  coasts  of  t^e 
continents  that  lie  in  its  way,  from  thence  rebounds  back 
again,  and  so  makes  floods  and  ebbs  in  narrow  seas,  and 
rivers  remote  from  the  great  ocean.  Herein  we  also  see  the 
reason  of  the  times  of  the  tides^  and  why  they  so  constantly 
follow  the  course  of  the  moon. 

*  On  the  ori|^  of  ■prinffs  and  riven  see  Hobbee*  Elements  of  Philo- 
sophy, Part  Iv.  c.  xxviii.  §  18.  Ck>nnected  with  this  subject^  however, 
there  are  several  difficulties  which  had  not  apparently  presented  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  the  great  philosopher  of  Malmesboiy.  See  in 
Spallanzani's  Travels  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  vol.  iv.  p. 
136 ;  and  in  M.  M.  Dolomieu's  Voyage  aux  Isles  de  Lipari,  p.  120,  the 
aooount  of  a  perennial  spring  in  the  Eolian  Islands,  the  existence  ci 
which  can  scarcely  be  explained  according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Hobbes  and  Locke. — £d. 

t  On  the  subject  of  tides  see  the  somewhat  rare  treatise  of  Isaac  Toc- 
sins concerning  the  motion  of  the  Seas  and  the  Winda^  c  viiL  p,96 
and  compare  with  his  theory  the  notions  of  Hobbes.     (Eleoients  (m 
losophy,  Part  lY.  a  xxvi  f  10.)— En. 
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CHAPTER  YIIT. 

OF    8EVEUAL    80RTR    OF    EARTH,    STONRS,    METAIJ9,    MINERALS, 

AND  OTHER  FOSSILS. 

Tms  solid  globe  we  liye  upon  is  called  the  earth,  though 
it  contains  in  it  a  great  variety  of  bodies,  several  whereof 
are  not  properly  earth;  which  word,  taken  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  signifies  such  parts  of  this  globe  as  are  capable,  being 
exposed  to  the  air,  to  give  rooting  and  nourishment  to  plants, 
so  that  they  may  stand  and  grow  in  it.  With  such  earth  as 
this,  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  this  globe  is  covered ; 
and  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  storehouse  from  whence  all  the  living 
creatures  of  our  world  have  originally  their  provisions ;  for 
from  thence  all  the  plants  have  their  sustenance,  and  some 
few  animals,  and  from  these  all  the  other  animals. 

Of  earth,  taken  in  this  sense,  there  are  several  sorts,  v.  g., 
common  mould,  or  garden  earth,  clay  of  several  kinds,  sandy 
soils. 

Besides  these,  there  is  medicinal  earth;  as  that  which  is 
called  terra  lemnia,  bolus  armena,  and  divers  others. 

After  the  several  earths,  we  may  consider  the  parts  of  the 
surface  of  this  globe,  which  are  barren;  and  such,  for  the 
most  part,  are  sand,  gravel,  chalk,  and  rocks,  which  produce 
nothing,  where  they  have  no  earth  mixed  among  them. 
Barren  sands  are  of  divers  kinds,  and  consist  of  several  little 
irregular  stones  without  any  earth;  and  of  such  there  are 
great  deserts  to  be  seen  in  several  parts  of  the  world. 

Besides  these,  which  are  most  remarkable  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  there  are  found,  deeper  in  this  globe,  many 
other  bodies,  which,  because  we  discover  by  digging  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  are  called  by  one  common  name,  fossils ; 
under  which  are  comprehended  metals,  minerals,  or  half 
metals,  stones  of  divers  kinds,  and  sundry  bodies  that  have 
the  texture  between  earth  and  stone. 

To  begin  with  those  fossils  which  come  nearest  the  earth : 
under  this  head  we  may  reckon  the  several  sorts  of  ochre, 
chalk,  that  which  they  call  black-lead,  and  other  bodies  of 
this  kind,  which  are  harder  than  earth,  but  have  not  the 
consistency  and  hardness  of  perfect  stone. 

Next  to  these   may  be  considered  stones  of  all  sorts, 
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whereof  there  is  almost  an  infinite  variety.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable,  either  for  beauty  or  use,  are  these :  marble 
of  all  kinds,  porphyry,  granite,  freestone,  <&c,  flints,  agatett, 
cornelians,  pebbles,  under  which  kind  come  the  precious 
stones,  which  are  but  pebbles  of  an  excessive  hardness,  and 
when  they  are  cut  and  polished  they  have  an  extraordinaiy 
lustre.  The  most  noted  and  esteemed  are  diamonds,  rubies, 
amethysts,  emeralds,  topazes,  opals. 

Besides  these,  we  must  not  omit  those  which,  though  of 
not  so  much  beauty,  yet  are  of  greater  use,  viz.,  loadstones, 
whetstones  of  all  kinds,  limestones,  calamine,  or  lapis  cala- 
minaris,  and  abundance  of  othersL 

Besides  these,  there  are  found  in  the  earth  several  sorts  of 
salts,  as  eating  or  common  salt,  vitriol,  sal  gemma,  and  others 

The  minei^s,  or  semi-metals  that  are  dug  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  are  antimony,  cinnabar,  zink,  &c.f  to 
which  may  be  added  brimstona 

But  the  bodies  of  most  use  that  are  sought  for  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  earth  are  the  metals;  which  are  distinguished 
from  other  bodies  by  their  weight,  fusibility,  and  midleable- 
ness;  of  which  there  are  several  sorts:  gold,  silver,  copper, 
tin,  lead,  and,  the  most  valuable  of  them  all,  iron;  to  which 
one  may  join  that  anomalous  body,  quicksilver,  or  mer- 
cury. 

He  that  desires  to  be  more  particularly  informed  conoem* 
ing  the  qualities  and  properties  of  these  subterraneous  bodies, 
may  consult  natural  historians  and  chemists. 

What  lies  deeper  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  we  know 
not,  but  a  very  little  beneath  the  surfiice  of  this  globe;  and 
whatever  we  fetch  from  underground  is  only  what  is  lodged 
in  the  shell  of  the  earth. 

All  stones,  metals,  and  minerals,  are  real  v^;etablee;  thms 
is,  grow  organically  from  proper  seeds,  as  well  as  plantSL 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  VBQETABLES,  OR  PLANTS. 

Next  to  the  earth  itself,  we  may  consider  those  that  are 
maintained  on  its  sur&ce ;  which,  tiiough  they  are  &8tened 
to  it,  yet  are  very  distinct  from  it;  and  those  are  the  whol«» 
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tribe  of  yegetables,  or  plants.     These  may  be  divided  into 
three  sorts :  herbs,  shrabs,  and  trees. 

Herbs  are  those  plants  whose  stalks  are  soft,  and  have 
nothing  woody  in  them:  as  grass,  sowthistle,  and  hemlock. 
Shrubs  and  trees  have  all  wood  in  them ;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  shrubs  grow  not  to  the  height  of  trees,  and 
usually  spread  into  branches  near  the  smface  of  the  earth ; 
whereas  trees  generally  shoot  up  in  one  great  stem  or  body, 
and  then,  at  a  good  distance  from  the  earth,  spread  into 
branches;  thus  gooseberries  and  currants  are  shrubs,  oaks 
and  cherries  are  trees. 

In  plants,  the  most  considerable  parts  are  these :  the  root, 
the  stalk,  the  leaves,  the  flower,  and  the  seed.  There  are 
very  few  of  them  that  have  not  all  these  parts ;  though  some 
few  there  are  that  have  no  stalk,  others  tiiat  have  no  leaves, 
and  others  that  have  no  flowers ;  but  without  seed  or  root  I 
think  there  are  none. 

In  vegetables,  there  are  two  things  chiefly  to  be  considered ; 
their  nourishment  and  propagation. 

Their  nourishment  is  thus :  the  small  and  tender  fibres  of 
the  roots,  being  spread  under  ground,  imbibe,  from  the  moist 
earth,  juice  fit  for  their  nourishment;  this  is  conveyed  by  the 
stalk  up  into  the  branches  and  leaves,  through  little,  and,  in 
some  plants,  imperceptible  tubes,  and  from  thence,  by  the 
bark,  returns  again  to  the  root ;  so  that  there  is  in  vegetables, 
as  well  as  in  animals,  a  circulation  of  the  vital  liquor.  By 
what  impulse  it  is  moved  is  somewhat  hard  to  discover.  It 
seems  to  be  from  the  difierence  of  day  and  night,  and  other 
changes  in  the  heat  of  the  air;  for  the  heat  dilating  and  the 
cold  contracting  those  little  tubes,  supposing  there  be  valves 
in  them,  it  is  easy  to  be  conceived  how  the  circulation  is 
performed  in  plants,  where  it  is  not  required  to  be  so  rapid 
and  quick  as  in  animals. 

Nature  has  provided  for  the  propagation  of  the  species  of 
plants  sevei*al  ways.  The  first  and  general  is  by  seed.  Be- 
sides this,  some  plants  are  raised  &om  any  part  of  the  root 
set  in  the  groima ;  others  by  new  roots  that  are  propagated 
from  the  old  ones,  as  in  tulips;  others  by  oflsets;  and  in 
others,  the  branches  set  in  the  ground  will  take  root  and 
grow;  and  last  of  all,  grafting  and  inoculation,  in  certain 
sorts,  are  known  ways  of  propagation.     All  these  wa^'s  o\ 
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increaaiDg  plants  make  one  good  part  of  tbe  skill  of  garden  < 
tng;  and  from  the  books  of  gardeners  may  be  best  learned. 


CHAPTER    X. 

OF  AXDCALS. 

There  is  another  sort  of  creatures  belonging  to  this  our 
earth,  rather  as  inhabitants  than  parts  of  it.  Thej  differ  in 
this  from  plants,  that  thej  are  not  fixed  to  anj  one  place, 
but  have  a  freedom  of  motion  up  and  down;  and  besides^ 
have  sense  to  guide  them  in  their  motions. 

Man  and  brute  divide  all  the  animals  of  this  our  globe. 

Brutes  maj  be  considered  as  either  aerial,  terrestrial, 
aquatic,  or  amphibious.  I  call  those  aerial  which  have  wings, 
wherewith  they  can  support  themselves  in  the  air.  Terree- 
trial  are  those  whose  only  place  of  rest  is  upon  the  earth. 
Aquatic,  are  those  whose  constant  abode  is  upon  the  water. 
Those  are  called  amphibious,  which  live  freely  in  the  air 
upon  the  earth,  aud  yet  are  observed  to  live  long  in  the  water, 
as  if  they  were  natural  inhabitants  of  that  element;  though 
it  be  worth  the  examination  to  know,  whether  any  of  those 
creatures  that  live  at  their  ease,  and  by  choice,  a  good  while 
or  at  any  time  upon  the  earth,  can  live  a  long  time  together 
l>erfectly  under  water. 

Aerial  animals  may  be  subdivided  into  birds  and  flies. 

Fishes,  which  are  the  chief  part  of  aquatic  animals,  may 
be  divided  into  shell-fishes,  scaly  fishes,  and  those  that  hav«» 
neither  apparent  scales  nor  shells. 

And  the  terrestrial  animals  may  be  divided  into  quadru- 
peds or  beasts,  reptiles,  which  have  many  feet,  and  serpents, 
which  have  no  feet  at  alL 

Insects,  which  in  their  several  changes  belong  to  several 
of  the  before-mentioned  divisions,  may  be  considered  toge- 
ther as  one  great  tribe  of  animals.  They  are  called  insects, 
from  a  separation  in  the  middle  of  their  bodies,  whereby  they 
are,  as  it  were,  cut  into  two  parts,  which  are  joined  together 
by  a  small  ligature;  as  we  see  in  wasps,  common  flies,  and 

the  like. 

Besides  all  these  there  are  some  animals  that  are  not  pep- 
&)ot\y  of  these  kinds,  but  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  middle 
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betwixt  two  of  them,  by  something  of  both  ;  as  bats,  which 
have  sonjethinf^r  of  beasts  and  birds  in  them. 

Some  reptiles  of  the  eartb,  and  some  of  aquatics,  want 
«)ne  or  more  of  the  sanses,  which  are  in  perfecter  animals; 
as  worms,  oysters,  cockles,  ko. 

Animals  are  nourished  by  food,  taken  in  at  the  mouth, 
digested  in  the  stomach,  and  thence  by  fit  vessels  distributed 
over  the  whole  body,  as  is  described  in  books  of  anatomy. 

The  greatest  part  of  animals  have  five  senses :  viz.,  seeing, 
hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  and  feeling.  These,  and  the  way 
of  nourishment  of  animals,  we  shall  more  particularly  con- 
sider, because  they  are  common  to  man  with  beasts. 

The  way  of  nourishment  of  animals,  particularly  of  man, 
is  by  food  taken  in  at  the  mouth,  which  being  chewed  there, 
is  broken  and  mixed  with  the  saliva,  and  thereby  prepared 
for  an  easier  and  better  digestion  in  the  stomach. 

When  the  stomach  has  performed  its  office  upon  the  food, 
it  protrudes  it  into  the  guts,  by  whose  peristaltic  motion  it 
is  gently  conveyed  along  through  the  guts,  and,  as  it  passes, 
the  chyle,  which  is  the  nutritive  part,  is  separated  from  the 
exerementitious  by  the  lacteal  veins:  and  firom  thence  con- 
veyed into  the  blood,  with  which  it  circulates  till  itself  be 
concocted  into  blood.  The  blood,  being  by  the  vena  ca>a 
brought  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,*  by  the  con 
traction  of  that  muscle,  is  driven  through  the  arteria  pul- 
monaris  into  the  lungs;  where  the  constantly  inspired  air 
mixing  with  it  enlivens  it;  and  from  thence  being  conveyed 
by  the  vena  pulmonans  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heaii, 
the  contraction  of  the  heart  forces  it  out,  and,  by  the  arte- 
ries, distributes  it  into  all  parts  of  the  body ;  firom  whence  it 
returns  by  the  veins  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  to 
take  the  same  course  again.  This  is  called  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  by  which  life  and  heat  are  communicated  to  every 
part  of  the  body. 

In  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  good  part  of  it  goes  up 
into  the  head;  and  by  the  brains  are  separated  from  it,  or 
made  out  of  it,  the  animal  spirits;  which,  by  the  nerves, 
impart  sense  and  motion  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  instruments  of  motion  ard  the  siuscles  ;   the  fibres 

*  VicL  Bhunenbach's  Comparative  Anatomy,   c.  xiL     On  the  Hnari 
tLd  Blood- Teaseli  in  Mammaliiw  Binls,  &o.  Physiology,  §  7,  p.  81.~  £a 
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whereof,  contracting  themselves,  move  the  several  parts  Oi 
the  body. 

This  contraction  of  the  muscles  is,  in  some  of  them,  bj 
the  direction  of  the  mind,  and  in  some  of  them  without  it; 
which  is  the  difference  between  voluntary  and  involuntary 
motions  in  the  body. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  THE    FIVE  SENSES. 

Of  Seeing, 

The  organ  of  seeing  is  the  eye;*  consisting  of  variety  oi 
parts  wonderfully  contrived  for  the  admitting  and  refracting 
the  rays  of  light,  so  that  those  that  come  from  the  same  point 
of  the  object,  and  fall  upon  different  parts  of  the  pupil,  are 
brought  to  meet  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  whereby  the 
whole  object  is  painted  on  the  retina  that  is  spread  there. 

That  which  immediately  affects  the  sight  and  produces  in 
us  that  sensation  which  we  call  seeing,  is  light. 

Light t  maybe  considered  either,  first,  as  it  radiates  from 
luminous  bodies  directly  to  our  eyes;  and  thus  we  see  lumi- 
nous bodies  themselves,  as  the  sun,  or  a  flame,  dsa;  or, 
secondly,  as  it  is  reflected  fr^>m  other  bodies;  and  thus  we 
see  a  man  or  a  picture  by  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from 
them  to  our  eyes. 

Bodies,  in  respect  of  light,  may  be  divided  into  three  sorts : 
first,  those  that  emit  rays  of  light,  as  the  sun  and  fixed  stars ; 
secondly,  those  that  transmit  the  rays  of  light,  as  the  air; 
thirdly,  those  that  reflect  the  rays  of  light,  as  iron,  earth,  dsc 
The  first  are  called  luminous,  the  second  pellucid,  and  the 
third  opaque. 

The  rays  of  light  themselves  are  not  seen;  but  by  them 
the  bodies  from  which  they  originally  come,  as  the  sun  or  a 
fixed  star;  or  the  bodies  from,  which  they  are  reflected,  as  a 
horse  or  a  tulip.  When  the  moon  shines,  we  do  not  see  the 
rays  which  come  fr^>m  the  sun  to  the  moon,  but  by  them  we 
see  the  moon,  from  whence  they  are  reflected. 

*  Blumenbach's  Physiology,  §  17»  p.  246.  Comparative  A juitomy, 
c.  xxi.  p.  287.— Ed. 

t  Hobbea'  Elementa  of  Natural  Phikwophy,  Part  lY .  o.  xxvii  §  2.  Mq 
—Ed. 
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If  the  eye  be  placed  in  the  medium  through  which  the 
rays  \mss  to  it,  the  medium  is  not  seen  at  all;  for  instance, 
we  do  not  see  the  air  thix)ugh  which  the  rays  come  to  oui 
eyes.  But  if  a  jiellucid  body,  through  which  the  light  comes, 
be  at  a  distance  from  our  eye,  we  see  that  body,  as  well  an 
the  bodies  from  whence  the  rays  come  that  pass  through 
them  to  come  to  our  eyes.  For  instance,  we  do  not  only  see 
bodies  through  a  pair  of  spectacles,  but  we  see  the  glass  it- 
self. The  reason  whereof  is,  that  pellucid  bodies  being 
bodies,  the  surfaces  of  which  reflect  some  rays  of  light  from 
their  solid  parts,  these  sur£su)es,  placed  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance fit>m  the  eye,  may  be  seen  by  those  reflected  rays ;  as, 
at  the  same  time,  other  bodies  beyond  those  pellucid  ones 
may  be  seen  by  the  transmitted  rays. 

Opaque  bodies  are  of  two  sorts,  specular  or  not  specular. 
Specular  bodies,  or  mirrors,  are  such  opaque  bodies  whose 
surfaces  are  polished;  whereby  they,  reflecting  the  rays  in 
the  same  order  bjs  they  come  from  other  bodies,  show  us  their 
images. 

The  rays  that  are  reflected  fri)m  opaque  bodies  always  bring 
with  them  to  the  eye  the  idea  of  colour;  and  this  colour  is 
nothing  else,  in  the  bodies,  but  a  disposition  to  reflect  to  the 
eye  more  copiously  one  sort  of  rays  than  another.  For  par- 
ticular rays  are  originally  endowed  with  particular  colours : 
.^me  are  red,  others  blue,  others  yellow,  and  others  green,  &c 

Every  ray  of  light,  as  it  comes  from  the  sun,  seems  a  bun- 
dle of  all  these  several  sorts  of  rays;  and  as  some  of  them 
are  more  refrangible  than  others,  that  is,  are  more  turned  out 
of  their  course  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  auother,  it 
follows  that  after  such  refraction  they  will  be  separated,  and 
their  distinct  colour  observed.  Of  these  the  most  refrangible 
are  violet,  and  the  least,  red;  and  the  intermediate  ones,  in 
order,  are  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  orange.  This 
separation  is  very  entertaining,  and  will  be  observed  with 
pleasure  in  holding  a  prism  in  the  beams  of  the  sun. 

As  all  these  rays  differ  in  refi*angibility,  so  they  do  in  re- 
flexibility;  that  is,  in  the  property  of  being  more  easily 
reflected  from  certain  bodies  than  frt)m  others;  and  hence 
arise,  as  hath  been  said,  ail  the  colours  of  bodies ;  which  are, 
in  a  manner,  infinite,  as  an  inflnite  number  of  compositions 
and  proportions  of  the  original  colours  may  be  imagined. 
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The  whiteness  of  the  san*s  light  is  oompounded  of  all  the 
c»riginal  colours,  mixed  in  due  proportion. 

Whiteness  in  bodies  is  but  a  disposition  to  reflect  al) 
colours  of  light  nearly  in  the  proportion  they  are  mixed  in 
the  original  rays;  as,  on  the  contrary,  blackness  is  only  a 
disposition  to  absorb  or  stifle,  without  reflection^  most  of  the 
rays  of  every  sort  that  fall  on  the  bodies. 

Light  is  succef»ively  propagated  with  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable swiftness;  for  it  comes  from  the  sun  to  this  our 
earth  in  about  seven  or  eight  minutes  of  time,  which  distance 
ia  about  80,000,000  English  mUes. 

Besides  colour,  we  are  supposed  to  see  figure :  but,  in 
truth,  that  which  we  perceive  when  we  see  figure,  as  per- 
ceivable by  sight,  is  nothing  but  the  termination  of  colour. 

0/  Hearing, 

Next  to  seeing,  hearing*  is  the  most  extensive  of  our 
senses.  The  ear  ia  the  organ  of  hearing,  whose  curious 
structure  is  to  be  learned  from  anatomy. 

That  which  is  conveyed  into  the  brain  by  the  ear  is  called 
soimd;  though,  in  truth,  till  it  come  to  reach  and  afiect  the 
perceptive  part,  it  be  nothing  but  motion. 

The  motion  which  produces  in  us  the  perception  of  sound 
IS  a  vibration  of  the  air,  caused  by  an  exceeding  short  but 
quick  tremulous  motion  of  the  body  frt)m  which  it  id  propa- 
gated ;  and  therefore  we  consider  and  denominate  them  as 
bodies  sounding. 

That  sound  is  the  eflect  of  such  a  short,  brisk,  vibrating 
motion  of  bodic.  from  which  it  is  propagated,  may  be  known 
from  what  is  observed  and  felt  in  the  strings  of  instruments, 
and  the  trembling  of  bells,  as  long  as  we  perceive  any  sound 
come  from  them,  for  as  soon  as  that  vibration  is  stopped,  or 
ceases  in  them,  the  perception  ceases  alsa 

The  propagation  of  sound  is  very  quick,  but  not  approadi- 
ing  that  of  light.  Sounds  move  about  1140  English  feet  in 
a  second  of  time;  and  in  seven  or  eight  minutes  of  timi^ 
they  move  about  one  hundred  English  miles. 

*  On  the  organ  of  hearing  see  Blumenbach*8  Comparative  Anatomy, 
a  zz.  p.  278.  Physioiogy,  §  16,  p.  240.  To  avoid  constant  referenoe 
to  the  same  works,  tbe  reader  is  here  requested  to  consult  them  on  tht 
orgftixfc  and  operatioiu  of  tbe  senses  generally. — £Io. 
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Of  Smelling. 

8MELLIKO  is  anothet  sense  that  seems  to  be  wrought  ou  by 
bodies  at  a  diptance ;  though  that  which  immediately  affects 
the  organ,  and  produces  in  us  the  sensation  of  any  smell,  are 
effluvia,  or  invisible  particles,  that,  coming  from  bodies  at  a 
distance,  immediately  affect  the  olfactory  nerves. 

Smelling  bodies  seem  jierpetually  to  send  forth  effluvia,  or 
steams,  without  sensibly  wasting  at  alL  Thus  a  grain  of 
musk  will  send  forth  odoriferous  particles  for  scores  of  years 
together  without  its  being  spent;  whereby  one  would  con- 
clude that  these  particles  are  very  small;  and  yet  it  is  plain 
that  they  are  much  grosser  thiui  the  rays  of  light,  which 
have  a  £rf?e  passage  through  glass ;  and  grosser  also  than  the 
magnetic  effluvia,  which  pass  freely  through  all  bodies,  when 
those  that  produce  smell  will  not  pass  through  the  thin 
membranes  of  a  bladder,  and  many  of  them  scarce  ordinary 
white  paper. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  smells,  though  we  have  but  a 
few  names  for  them ;  sweet,  stinking,  sour,  rank,  and  musty 
are  almost  all  the  denominations  we  have  for  odours ;  though 
the  smell  of  a  violet  and  of  musk,  both  called  sweet,  are  as 
distinct  as  any  two  smells  whatsoever. 

0/ Taste. 

Taste  is  the  next  sense  to  be  considered.  The  organ  oi 
taste  is  the  tongue  and  palate. 

Bodies  that  emit  light,  sounds,  and  smells  are  seen,  heard, 
and  smelt  at  a  distance;  but  bodies  are  not  tasted  but  by 
immediate  application  to  the  organ ;  for  till  our  meat  touch 
our  tongues  or  palates  we  taste  it  not,  how  near  soever  it  be. 

It  may  be  observed  of  tastes,  that  though  there  be  a  great 
variety  of  them,  yet,  as  in  smells,  they  have  only  some  few 
general  names;  as  sweety  bitter,  soar,  harsh,  rank,  and  some 
few  others. 

0/  T(mch. 

The  fifth  and  last  of  our  senses  is  touch;  a  sense  stiread 
over  the  whole  body,  though  it  be  most  eminently  placed  in 
the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

By  this  sense  the  tangible  qualitiea  of  bodies  are  die- 
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cerned ;  as  hard,  soft,  smooth,  rough,  dry,  wet,  clammj,  and 
the  like. 

But  the  most  considerable  of  the  qualities  that  are  per- 
ceived by  this  sense  are  heat  and  cold. 

The  due  temperament  of  those  two  opposite  qualitiee  is 
the  great  instrument  of  nature,  that  she  makes  use  of  iu 
most,  if  not  all,  her  productions. 

Heat  is  a  yeiy  brisk  agitation  of  the  insensible  parts  of 
the  object^  which  produces  in  us  that  sensation  from  whence 
we  denominate  the  object  hot ;  so  what  in  our  sensation  is 
heat,  in  the  object  is  nothing  but  motion.  This  appears  by 
the  way  whereby  heat  is  produced ;  for  we  see  that  the  rub- 
bing of  a  brass  nail  upon  a  board  will  make  it  very  hot ; 
and  the  axle-trees  of  carts  and  coaches  are  often  hot,  and 
sometimes  to  a  degree  that  it  sets  them  on  fire,  by  the  rub- 
bing of  the  nave  of  the  wheel  upon  it. 

On  the  other  side,  the  utmost  degree  of  cold  is  the  cessa- 
tion of  that  motion  of  the  insensible  particles,  which  to  our 
touch  is  heat. 

Bodies  are  denominated  hot  and  cold  in  proportion  to  the 
present  temperament  of  that  part  of  our  body  to  which  they 
are  applied ;  so  that  feels  hot  to  one  which  seems  cold  to  an- 
other; nay,  the  same  body,  felt  by  the  two  hands  of  the 
same  man,  may  at  the  same  time  appear  hot  to  the  one  and 
cold  to  the  other,  because  the  motion  of  the  insensible  parti- 
cles of  it  may  be  more  brisk  than  that  of  the  particles  of  the 
other. 

Besides  the  objects  before  mentioned,  which  are  peculiar 
to  each  of  our  senses,  as  light  and  colour  of  the  sight,  sound 
of  hearing,  odours  of  smelling,  savours  of  tasting,  and  tan- 
gible qualities  of  the  touch,  there  are  two  others  that  are 
common  to  all  the  senses ;  and  those  are  pleasure  and  pain, 
which  they  may  receive  by  and  with  their  peculiar  objecttk 
Thus,  too  much  light  offends  the  eye;  some  sounds  delight 
and  others  grate  the  ear;  heat  in  a  certain  d^pree  is  very 
pleasant,  which  may  be  augmented  to  the  greatest  torment; 
and  so  the  rest. 

These  five  senses  are  common  to  beasts  with  men ;  nay,  in 
some  of  them,  some  brutes  exceed  mankind.  But  men  are 
endowed  with  other  &culties,  which  far  excel  anything  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  other  animals  in  this  our  globe. 
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Memory  also,  brates  may  be  supposed  to  baye^  as  well  as 
uien. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

OF  THE   UKDERSTANDIKO   OF  MAN. 

The  nnderstanding  of  man  does  so  surpass  that  of  brutes, 
that  some  are  of  opinion  brutes  are  mere  machines,  without 
any  manner  of  perception  at  all.  But  letting  this  opinion 
alone,  as  ill-grounded,  we  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  htiman  understanding,  and  the  distinct  operations  thereof 

The  lowest  degree  of  it  consists  in  perception,  which  we 
have  before  in  part  taken  notice  of,  in  our  discourse  of  the 
senses;  conceruing  which  it  may  be  convenient  further  to 
observe,  that,  to  conceive  a  right  notion  of  perception,  we 
must  consider  the  distinct  objects  of  it,  which  are  simple 
ideas ;  v.  g.,  such  as  are  those  signiiied  by  these  words, 
scarlet,  blue,  sweet,  bitter,  heat,  cold,  <bc.,  ^om  the  other 
objects  of  our  senses;  to  which  we  may  add  the  internal 
operations  of  our  own  minds  as  the  objects  of  our  own  re- 
flection, such  as  are  thinking,  willing,  <&c. 

Out  of  these  simple  ideas  are  made,  by  putting  them  to- 
gether, several  compounded  or  complex  ideas;  as  those 
signified  by  the  words  pebble,  marigold,  horse. 

The  next  thing  the  understanding  doth  in  its  progress  to 
knowledge,  is  to  abstract  its  ideas,  by  which  abstraction 
they  are  made  general 

A  general  idea  is  an  idea  in  the  mind,  considered  there  as 
separated  from  time  and  place ;  and  so  capable  to  represent 
any  particular  being  that  is  conformable  to  it.  Knowledge, 
which  is  the  highest  degree  of  the  speculative  £BU!ulties,  con- 
sists in  the  perception  of  the  truth  of  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive propositions. 

This  perception  is  either  immediate  or  mediate.  Imme- 
diate perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two 
ideas  is  when,  by  comparing  them  together  in  our  minds, 
we  see,  or,  as  it  were,  behold,  their  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment. This,  therefore,  is  called  intuitive  knowledge.  Thu^ 
we  see  that  red  is  not  green;  that  the  whole  is  bigger  than 
part ;  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to  four. 
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The  truth  of  these  and  the  like  propositions  'we  knew  by 
a  bare  simple  intuition  of  the  ideas  them<u»1ve8,  without  anj 
more  ado ;  and  such  propositions  are  called  self-evident. 

The  mediate  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  two  ideas  is  when,  by  the  intervention  of  one  or  more 
other  ideas,  their  agreement  or  disagi-eement  is  shown.  This 
is  called  demonstration,  or  rational  knowledge.  For  instance, 
the  inequality  of  the  breadth  of  two  windows,  or  two  riTers, 
or  any  two  bodies  that  cannot  be  put  together,  may  be 
known  by  the  intervention  of  the  same  measure  applied  t^ 
them  both ;  and  so  it  is  in  our  general  ideas,  whose  agreement 
or  disagreement  may  be  often  shown  by  the  intervention  of 
some  other  ideas,  so  as  to  produce  demonstrative  know- 
ledge; where  the  ideas  in  question  cannot  be  brought  to- 
gether and  immediately  compared,  so  as  to  produce  intuitive 
knowledge 

The  understanding  doth  not  know  only  certain  truth,  but 
also  judges  of  probability,  which  consists  in  the  likely  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  ideas. 

The  assenting  to  any  proposition  as  probable  is  called 
opinion,  or  belief. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  great  and  visible  parts 
of  the  imiverse,  and  those  great  masses  of  matter,  the  stara, 
planets,  and  particularly  this  our  earth,  together  with  the 
inanimate  parts  and  animate  inhabitants  of  it;  it  may  be 
now  fit  to  consider  what  these  sensible  bodies  are  made  of^ 
and  that  is  of  inconceivably  small  bodies  or  atoms,*  out  of 
whose  various  combinations  bigger  moleculae  are  made;  and 
so,  by  a  greatei  and  greater  composition,  bigger  bodies;  and 
out  of  these  the  whole  material  world  is  constituted. 

By  the  figure,  bulk,  texture,  and  motion  of  these  small 
and  insensible  corpuscles,  all  the  phenomena  of  bodies  may 
be  explained. 

*  On  the  subject  of  atoms,  &c,  the  reader  may  be  amused  by  a  Httlt 
treatise,  entitled,  Man  m  Quest  of  Himself;  p.  185,  in  Metaphynoa) 
Tracts,  by  English  Philoeophers  of  the  Eighteenth  Centory,  oomelM 
and  edited  by  Dr.  Parr. — IsXk 


SOME    THOUGHTS 

OONOKBMIHa 

READING    AND    STUDY, 

FOM  A  GENTLEMAN. 


Altbouoh  this  brief  tract  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  denominated 
philosophical,  it  contains  seyeral  nseM  and  excellent  observations,  which 
render  tt  worthy  to  be  preserved.  In  the  opening  remarks  Locke  touches 
slightly  upon  a  topic  which  the  reader  wi]i  find  more  fully  discussed  in 
the  Treatise  concerning  the  Ck>nduct  of  the  Understanding ;  but  it  is 
useful,  and  at  all  events  entertaining,  to  compare  the  different  expres* 
iiions  made  use  of  by  the  philosopher  in  delivering  at  different  times, 
the  same  thoughts.  Hie  course  of  reading  recommended  may  at  first 
sight  appear  somewhat  too  limited,  though  very  few  men  of  tlie  world, 
perhaps,  would  care  to  go  through  it  completely.  Some  few  of  the  books 
enumerated  are  now  no  longer  in  use,  their  place  being  supplied  by  more 
modem  compilations ;  but  the  works  on  which  Locke  himself  set  any 
particular  value  are  as  deserving  of  study  now  as  they  were  then;  I 
mean  those  which  treat  of  eloquence^  ethics,  and  polities.  Even  the 
books  of  Voyages  and  Travels  which  he  oonsiderea  of  sufficient  value 
to  be  mentionMl,  continue  for  the  most  part  to  be  popular,  as  far  as 
popularity  can  be  said  to  belong  to  any  such  productions.  The  political 
treatises  which  Locke  desired  to  behold  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  are 
every  one  of  them  such  as  still  to  merit  the  same  distinction,  more 
|)articulariy  Sir  Ralph  Sadlier^s  Rights  of  the  Kingdom,  which,  with  AU 
eemon  Sydney's  Discourses,  Harrington's  political  works,  and  Milton's 
Tenure  of  Kings,  and  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,  may  be  said 
t*i  contain  an  almost  complete  development  of  the  science.  The  few 
foreign  works  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  added,  are  Aristotle's  Politics, 
Macchiavelli's  Prince  and  Discourses  on  Livy,  and  Montesquieu's  Esprit 
des  Loix.— Ed  ] 


Readbio  is  for  the  improvement  of  the  understanding.  Tlie 
improvement  of  the  understanding  is  for  two  ends :  first,  for 
our  own  increase  of  knowledge;  secondly,  to  enable  us  to 
deliver  and  make  out  that  knowledge  to  others. 

The  latter  of  these,  if  it  he  not  the  chief  end  of  study  in  a 
gentleman,  yet  it  is  at  least  equal  to  the  other,  since  the 

▼oik  n.  ^  ^^ 
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greatest  part  of  his  business  and  nsefalness  in  the  world  h 
by  the  influence  of  what  he  says  or  writes  to  others. 

The  extent  of  our  knowledge  cannot  exceed  the  extent 
of  our  ideas;  therefore,  he  who  would  be  universally  know- 
ing,  must  acquaint  himself  with  the  objects  of  all  scienoesL 
But  this  is  not  necessary  to  a  gentleman,  whose  proper 
calling  is  the  servioe  of  his  country,  and  so  is  most  properly 
ooncemed  in  moral  and  political  knowledge;  and  thus 
the  studies  which  more  immediately  belong  to  his  calling 
are  those  which  treat  of  virtues  and  vices,  of  civil  society, 
and  the  arts  of  government,  and  will  take  in  also  law  and 
histoiy. 

It  is  enough  for  a  gentleman  to  be  furnished  with  the  ideas 
belonging  to  his  calling,  which  he  will  find  in  the  books  that 
treat  of  the  matters  above  mentioned. 

But  the  next  step  towards  the  improvement  of  his  under* 
standing,  must  be,  to  observe  the  connexion  of  these  ideas 
in  the  propositions  which  those  books  hold  forth  and  pretend 
to  teach  as  truths;  which,  till  a  man  can  judge  whether  they 
be  truths  or  no,  his  understanding  is  but  little  improved ; 
and  he  doth  but  think  and  talk  after  the  books  that  he  hath 
read,  without  having  any  knowledge  thereby.  And  thus 
men  of  much  reading  are  greatly  learned  but  may  be  little 
knowing. 

The  third  and  last  step,  therefore,  in  improving  the  un- 
derstanding, is  to  find  out  upon  wha^  foundation  any  pro- 
position advanced  bottoms;  and  to  observe  the  connexion  of 
the  intermediate  ideas  by  which  it  is  joined  to  that  founda- 
tion upon  which  it  is  erected,  or  that  principle  from  which 
It  is  derived.  This,  in  short,  is  right  reasoning;  and  by  this 
way  alone  true  knowledge  is  to  be  got  by  reading  and  study- 
ing. 

When  a  man,  by  use,  hath  got  this  faculty  of  observing 
and  judging  of  the  reasoning  and  coherence  of  what  he  readsy 
and  how  it  proves  what  it  pretends  to  teach;  he  is  then, 
and  not  till  then,  in  the  right  way  of  improving  his  under- 
standing and  enlarging  his  knowledge  by  reading. 

But  that,  as  I  have  said,  being  not  all  that  a  gentleman 
should  aim  at  in  reading,  he  should  farther  take  care  to  im 
prove  himself  in  the  art  also  of  speaking,  tb%t  so  be  may  ba 
able  to  make  the  best  use  of  what  ht  knows. 
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The  art  of  speaking  well  consists  chiefly  in  two  things 
viz.,  perspictnty  and  right  reasoning. 

Perspicuity  consists  in  the  using  of  proper  terms  for  thd 
Ideas  or  thoughts  which  he  would  have  to  pass  £rom  hiu  om  u 
mind  into  that  of  another  man.  It  is  this  that  gives  them 
an  easy  entrance;  and  it  is  with  delight  that  men  hearken 
to  those  whom  they  easily  understand;  whei^eas  what  i? 
obscurely  said,  djring  as  it  is  spoken,  is  usually  not  only  lost, 
but  creates  a  prejudice  in  the  hearer,  as  if  he  that  spoke 
knew  not  what  he  said,  or  was  afiaid  to  have  it  understood. 

The  way  to  obtain  this  is  to  read  such  books  as  are  allowec! 
to  be  writ  with  the  greatest  deamess  and  propriety,  in  the 
langiuge  that  a  man  uses.  An  author  excellent  in  this 
fiM^ulty,  as  well  as  several  others,  is  Dr.  Tillotson,  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  all  that  is  published  of  hia  I  have 
chosen  rather  to  propose  this  pattern  for  the  attainment  of 
the  art  of  speaking  clearly,  than  those  who  give  rules  about 
it,  since  we  are  more  apt  to  leaiii  by  example  than  by  direc- 
tion. But  if  any  one  hath  a  mind  to  consult  the  masters  in 
the  art  of  speaking  and  writing,  he  may  find  in  Tully  "  De 
Oratore,**  and  anoUier  treatise  of  his,  called  Orator,  and  in 
Quintilian's  Institutions,  and  Boileau*s  *'Ti'ait^  da  Sub- 
lime," *  instructions  concerning  this  and  the  other  parts  of 
speaking  well 

Besides  perspicuity,  there  must  be  also  right  reasoning,* 
without  which  perspicuity  serves  but  to  expose  the  speaker. 
And  for  the  attaining  of  this  I  should  propose  the  constant 
reading  of  Chillingworth,  who  by  his  example  will  teach 
both  perspicuity  and  the  way  of  right  reasoning,  better  than 
any  book  that  I  know;  and  therefore  will  deserve  to  be  road 
on  that  accoimt  over  and  over  again;  not  to  say  anything  of 
bis  argument. 

Besides  these  books  in  English,  Tully,  Terence,  VirgiL. 
Livy,  and  Ciesar^s  Commentaries  may  be  read  to  form  one*0 
mind  to  a  relish  of  a  right  way  of  speaking  and  writing. 

The  books  I  have  hitherto  mentioned  have  been  in  order 
only  to  writing  and  speaking  well;  not  but  that  they  will 
deserve  to  be  read  on  other  accounts. 

The  study  of  morality  I  have  above  mentioned  as  tliat 

*  lliia  treatiae  ia  a  transUtion  from  liODginon. 

$k2 
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that;  becomes  a  gentleman;  not  barely  as  a  man,  bat  in  onkr 
to  his  business  as  a  gentleman.  Of  this  there  are  books 
enough  writ  both  by  ancient  and  modem  philosqphei-s;  but 
the  tnorality  of  the  gospel  doth  so  exceed  them  all,  that,  to 
give  a  man  a  full  knowledge  of  true  morality,  I  shall  send 
him  to  no  other  book  bat  the  New  Testament  But  if  he 
hath  a  mind  to  see  how  feur  the  heathen  world  carried  that 
science,  and  whereon  ihey  bottomed  their  ethics,  he  will  be 
delightfully  and  profitably  entertained  in  Tally's  Treatises 
«  De  Officiis." 

Politics  contains  two  }iarts,  very  different  the  one  from 
the  other :  the  one  containing  the  original  of  societies,  and 
the  rise  and  extent  of  political  power;  the  other  the  art  of 
governing  men  in  society. 

The  first  of  these  hath  been  to  bandied  amongst  us,  for 
these  sixty  years  backward,  that  one  can  hardly  miss  books 
of  thin  kind.  Those  which  I  think  are  most  talked  of  in 
English  are  the  first  book  of  Mr.  Hooker*s  "  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,**  and  Mr.  Algernon  Sydney's  *'  Discourses  concerning 
Government."  The  latter  of  Uiese  I  never  read.  Let  me  here 
add,  "  Two  Treatises  of  Grovemment,**  printed  in  1690;*  and 
a  treatise  of  "  Civil  Polity,"  printed  this  year.f  To  these  one 
may  add,  Puffendorf  "  De  Officio  Hominis  et  Civis,"  and 
''  De  Jure  Naturali  et  Ckntiimi;"  which  last  is  the  best 
book  of  that  kind. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  politics,  which  concerns  the  art  of 

government,  that,  I  think,  is  best  to  be  learned  by  experience 

and  history,  especially  that  of  a  man's  own  country.     And 

therefore  I  think  an  English  gentleman  should  be  well  versed 

in  the  history  of  England,  taking  his  rise  as  far  back  as  there 

are  any  records  of  it;  joining  with  it  the  laws  that  were 

made  in  the  several  ages,  as  he  goes  along  in  lua  lustory ; 

that  he  may  observe  filom  thence  the  several  turns  of  state, 

and  how  they  have  been  produced.     In  Mr.  Tyrrel's  HLt- 

tory  of  England,  he  will  find  all  along  those  several  authors 

which  have  treated  of  our  affairs,  and  which  he  may  have 

recourse  to,  concerning  any  point  which  either  his  curiosity 

or  judgment  shall  lead  him  to  inquire  inta 

*  These  two  treatiset  art  wiitteD  by  Mr.  Locke  h]mself.*-ED. 
+  **  Civil  lolity.     A  Treatife  oonoerninff  the  Nature  of  GovoroineDt,' 
kc     LoLdon.  I70a,  in  8to.    Wiittra  by  Petor  Paztoo.  M  J).  >-Ef> 
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With  the  histoiy,  he  may  also  do  well  to  read  the  ancient 
lawyers,  such  as  Bracton,  ••  Fleta,"  Henninghain,  "  Mirror  of 
Justice,"  my  Lord  Coke's  "  Second  Institutes,**  and  the 
''Modus,  tenendi  Parliamentum;*^  and  others  of  that  kind 
which  he  may  find  quoted  in  the  late  controversies  between 
Mr.  Petit,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  Mr.  Atwood,  &c.,  with  Dr.  Brady ; 
as  also,  I  suppose,  in  Sadlier*s  Treatise  of "  Bights  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  Customs  of  our  Ancestors,**  whereof  the  first 
edition  is  the  best;  wherein  he  will  find  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  the  government  of  England. 

There  are  two  volumes  of  "  State  Tracts,**  printed  since  the 
revolution,  in  which  there  are  many  things  relating  to  the 
government  of  England. 

As  for  general  history,  Sir  Walter  Boieigh  and  Dr.  Howell 
are  books  to  be  had.  He  who  hath  a  mind  to  launch  further 
into  that  ocean,  may  consult  Whear's  "  Methodus  JiCgendi  His- 
torias,**  of  the  last  edition ;  which  will  direct  him  to  the  authors 
he  is  to  read  and  the  method  wherein  he  is  to  read  them. 

To  the  reading  of  history,  chronology  and  geography  are 
absolutely  necessary. 

In  geography,  we  have  two  general  ones  in  English,  Heyliii 
and  Moll ;  which  is  the  best  of  them  I  know  not,  having  not 
been  much  conversant  in  either  of  them.  But  the  last  I 
should  think  to  be  of  most  use,  because  of  the  new  discoveries 
that  are  made  every  day  tending  to  the  perfection  of  that 
science;  though  I  believe  that  the  countries  which  Heylin 
mentions  are  better  treated  of  by  him,  bating  what  new  dis- 
coveries since  his  time  have  added. 

These  two  books  contain  geography  in  general ;  but  whether 
an  English  gentleman  would  think  it  worth  his  time  to 
bestow  much  pains  upon  that;  though  without  it  he  cannot 
well  understand  a  Gazette;  it  ia  certain  he  cannot  well  be 
without  Camden*s  "  Britannia,**  which  is  much  enlarged  in 
the  last  English  edition.  A  good  collection  of  maps  is  also 
necessary. 

To  geography,  books  of  travels  may  be  added.  In  that 
kind,  the  collections  made  by  our  countrjrmen  Hackluyt 
and  Purchas  are  very  good.  There  is  also  a  very  good 
collection  made  by  Thevenot,  in  folio,  in  French;  and  by 
Ramuzio,  in  Italian;  whether  translated  into  English  or  no 
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[  know  not.  There  are  also  several  good  books  of  teardi 
of  Englishmen  published,  as  Sandys  Ri>we^  Brown,  Oage^ 
and  Dampier. 

There  are  also  several  voyages  in  French,  which  are  very 
good,  as  Pyrardy*  Bergeron,t  Sagard^  Bemier,§  Ac^  wheth^ 
all  of  them  are  translated  into  English,  I  know  not. 

There  is  at  present  a  very  good  "  Collection  of  Voyages 
and  Travels,**  never  before  in  English,  and  such  as  are  out  of 
print,  now  printing  by  Mr.  Churchill  || 

There  are  besides  these  a  vast  number  of  other  travels;  a 
sort  of  books  that  have  a  very  good  mixture  of  delight  and 
use^lness.  To  set  them  all  down,  would  take  np  too  muck 
time  and  room.  Those  I  have  mentioned  are  enough  to 
begin  with. 

As  to  chronology,  I  think  Helvicus  the  beet  for  com- 
mon use;  which  is  not  a  book  to  be  read,  but  to  lie 
by,  and  be  consulted  upon  occasion.  He  that  hath  a  mind 
to  look  further  into  chronology,  may  get  Tallent*s  **  Tables," 
and  Strauchius^s  ^Breviarium  Tem[K>i'um,*'  and  may  to 
those  add  Scaligers  *'De  Emendatioue  Tempomm,**  mad 
Petavius,  if  he  hath  a  mind  to  engage  deeper  in  that 
study. 

Those  who  tire  accounted  to  have  writ  best  particular  psrtt 
of  our  English  history,  are  Bacon,  of  Henry  YII. ;  and  Her- 
bert, of  Henry  Y Til.  Daniel  also,  is  commended ;  and 
Burnet's  "  History  of  the  Beformation.** 

Mariana's  "  History  of  Spain,**  and  Thuanu8*s  "  Histoiy  of 
his  Own  Time,**  and  Philip  de  Comines  are  of  great  and 
deserved  reputation. 

There  are  also  several  French  and  English  memoirs  and 
collections,   such  as  La  Bochefoucault,  Melvil,  Bushworth, 

*  «  Voyage  de  Frao9oi8  Pynutl  de  LavaL  Gontraiuit  •»  Kayigatioii 
mix  Indes  Orientalei,  Maldives,  Moluques,  BreiiL"  Pari%  1619,  8vc., 
third  editioD. 

t  '*  Relation  dee  Yoyagee  en  Tartarie^  ko,  Le  tout  reoueOIi  {mt 
Pierre  Bergeron."    Paris,  1684,  8vo. 

t  **  Le  grand  Voyage  dcs  Hurons,  situ^  en  FAmmque^  9u),  Pat  F. 
Gab.  Sagard  Theodat.'^   Paris,  1632,  8vo. 

§  "Memoires  de  1' Empire  du  Grand  Mogol,  &a,  par  Franooii 
Dernier."   Paris.  1670  and  1671.  8  vols.  12ina 

I  A  collection  of  voyages  and  travels  publislitd  in  1704,  in  6  v6k,  fn^ 
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Ac,  which  give  a  great  light  to  those  who  have  a  miiid  tc 
look  into  what  haUi  past  in  Europe  this  last  age. 

To  fit  a  gentleman  for  the  conduct  of  himself,  whether  as 
a  private  man  or  bb  interested  in  the  goyemment  of  his 
country,  nothing  can  be  more  necessary  than  the  knowledge 
of  men;  which,  though  it  be  to  be  had  chiefly  from  expe- 
rience, and,  next  to  that,  from  a  judicious  reading  of  history ; 
yet  there  are  books  that  of  purpose  treat  of  human  nature, 
which  help  to  give  an  insight  into  it.  Such  are  those  treating 
of  the  passions,  and  how  they  are  moved ;  whereof  Aristotle, 
in  his  second  book  of  Rhetoric,  hath  admirably  discoursed, 
and  tha;  in  a  little  compass.  I  think  this  rhetoric  is  trans- 
lated in^  English;  if  not,  it  may  be  had  in  Greek  and  latin 
together. 

La  Bruyere's  "  Characters**  are  also  an  admirable  piece  of 
painting;  I  think  it  is  also  translated  out  of  French  into 
English. 

Satirical  writings,  also,  such  as  Juvenal  and  Persius,  and, 
above  all,  Horace,  though  they  paint  the  deformities  of  men, 
yet  they  thereby  teach  us  to  know  them. 

There  is  anoUier  use  of  reading,  which  is  for  diversion  and 
delight.  Such  are  poetical  writings,  especially  dramatic,  if 
they  be  free  from  profistneness,  obscenity,  and  what  corrupts 
good  manners ;  for  such  pitch  should  not  be  handled. 

Of  all  the  books  of  fiction,  I  know  none  that  equals  **  Cer 
vantes*  History  of  Don  Quixote**  in  usefulness,  pleasantry 
and  a  constant  decorum.     And,  indeed,  no  writings  can  hi 
pleasant  which  have  not  nature  at  the  bottom,  and  are  not 
drawn  after  her  copy. 

There  is  another  sort  of  books,  which  I  had  almost  forgot, 
with  which  a  gentleman's  study  ought  to  be  well  furnished, 
viz.,  dicticnaries  of  all  kinds.  For  the  Latin  tongue,  Little- 
ton, Cooper,  Calepin,  and  Eobert  Stephens*s  '*  Thesaurus 
Linguse  LatinsD,**  and  Yossii  **  Etymologiciun  Linguse  Latinse.** 
Skinner*s  **  Lexicon  Etymologicum,**  is  an  excellent  one  of 
that  kind  for  the  English  tongue.  Cowel*s  "  Interpreter"  is 
useful  for  the  law  terms.  Spelman*s  ^Glossary'*  is  a  very 
useful  and  learned  book.  And  Selden*s  **  Titles  of  Honour"* 
a  gentleman  should  not  be  without.  Baudrand  hath  a  very 
gcxKl  "(Geographical  Dictionary."     And  there  are  several 
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historical  cmea  which  are  <^  use;  as  Lkiyd^a^  Hoffiaan*!^ 
Moreri's;  and  BayJe's  incomparable  dictionary  is  sometliing 
of  the  same  kind.  He  that  hath  occasion  to  look  into  books 
written  in  Latin  since  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire  and 
the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue,  cannot  be  well  without  Da 
Gauge's  "  Glossarium  Medi»  et  Lifimss  Latinitatia" 

Among  the  books  above  set  down  I  mentioned  Yosaius'ii 
"  Etymologicum  linguse  Latins  ;**  all  his  works  are  lateij 
printed  in  Holland,  in  six  tomes.  Thej  are  fit  books  for  a 
gentleman's  library,  containing  veiy  learned  discoursef  con- 
jeming  all  the  sciences. 
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Envy,  L  857,  s  18,  14 
Error,  what,  u.  321,  s.  1 
Causes  of  error,  321,  s.  1 

1.  Want  of  proofr,  322,  s.  2 

2.  Want  of  skill  to  use  them, 

824,  s.  5 

8.  Want  of  will  to  use  them. 

825,  S.6 

4.  Wrong  measursi  of  probabi- 
lity, 826,  8.  7 

Fewer  men  assent  to  erretm,  than 
is  supposed,  335,  s.  18 
Essence,  real  and  nominal,  iLl  7,  s.1  £ 

Supposition  of  unintelligible,  real 
essences  of  species,  df  no  use, 
18,  s.  17 

Beal  and  nominal  essences,  in 
simple  ideas  and  modes  always 
the  same^  in  substance  always 
different,  19,  s.  18 

Essences,  how  ingenerable  and 
incorruptible,  20,  s.  19 

Spedric  essences  of  raixeo  modes 
are  of  men's  making;  and  how, 
80,  s.  8 

Though  arbitrary,  yet  not  at 
raudom,  33,  s.  7 

Of  mixed  modes,  why  oaOed  no- 
tions, 37,  s.  12 

What,  41,  s.  2 

Briate  only  to  species,  42,  s  4 

Real  essences,  what,  44,  s.  6 

We  know  them  not,  46,  s.  9 

Our  specific  essences  of  substan- 
ces, nothing  but  coUeotioos  d 
sensible  id«M,  52,  s.  21 

Nominal  are  maide  by  the  mind, 
56,  s.  26 

Bat  not  aHogetber  arlHtrarily, 
58,s.28 
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Nooiinal  essences  of  substance^ 

how  made,  58,  s.  28,  29 
Are  very  various,  dO,  s.  30,  81 
Of  species,  are  the  abstract  ideas, 

the  names  stand  for,  49,  s.  12 ; 

52,  s.  19 
Are  of  man's  malcing,  49,  s.  12 
But  fcmnded  in  the  agreement  of 

things,  50,  s.  13 
Real  essences  determine  not  our 

species,  51,  s.  18 
Every  distinct,  abstraotidea,with 

a  name,  is  a  distinct  essence 

of  a  distinct  species,  51,  s.  14 
Real  essences  of  substances,  not 

to  be  known,  198,  s.  12 
Essentia],  wha^  41,  s.  2 ;  43,  s.  5 
Nothing  essential  to  individuals, 

42,  s.  4 
But  to  species,  44,  s.  6 
Essential  difference,  what,  43, 

s.  5 
Eternal  verities,  iL  251,  s.  14 
Eternal  Wisdom,  proof  of  an,  iL 

238 
Eternity,  in  our  disputes  and  rea- 
sonings about  it,  why  we  are 

apt  to  blunder,  L  505,  s.  15 
Whence  we  get   its  idea,  314, 

s.  27 
Evil,  what,  L  384  ,  s.  42 
Existence,    an  idea  of  sensation 

and  reflection,  i  239,  s.  7 
Our  own  existence  we  know  in- 
tuitively, ii.  230,  s.  2 
And  cannot  doubt  of  it,  230,  s.  2 
Of  oreatable  things,  knowable 

only  by  our  senses,  248,  s.  1 
Past  existence  known  only  by 

memory,  250,  s.  11 
Expansion,  boundless,  i  318,  s.  2 
Should  be  applied  to  space  in 

general,  297,  s.  27 
Experience  often  helps  us,  where 

we  think  not  that  it  does,  i. 

255,  8.  8 
Extasy,  i.  351.  s.  1 
Extension:  we  have   no  distinct 

ideas  of  very  great,  or  Tory 

little,  L  505,  s.  Itf 


[   Extension — 

I       Of  body,  incomprehensible,  437, 
s.  23,  &c. 

Denominations  from  place  ana 
extension  are  many  of  them 
relatives,  i  457,  s.  5 

And  body  not  the  same  thing, 
289,  s.  11 

Its  definition  in  8ignificauon,290, 
s.  15 

Of  body  and  of  space  how  distin- 
guished, 282,  8.  5;  297,  s.  27 

Faculties,  discoveries  dependent 
on  the  different  application 
o^  men's,  L  200 

Faculties  of  discovery  suited  tc 
our  state,  L  430 

Faculties  of  the  mind  first  exer- 
cised, i.  277,  s.  14 
Are  but  powers,  370,  s.  17 
Operate  not,  370,  s.  18,  20 

Fairy  money,  borrowed  knowledge 
likened  to,  i.  203 

Faith,  what,  iL  281,  s.  14 
Not  opposite  to  i«ason,802,  s.  24 
As  coutn^distinguished  to  rea- 
son, what,  303,  s.  2 
Cannot  convince  us  of  anything 
contrary  to  our  reason,  306 — 
308,  s  5,  6,  8 
Matter  of  faith  is  only  divine 

revelation,  309,  s.  9 
Things  above  reason  are  only 
proper  matters  of  faith,  308, 
s.  7 ;  309,  s.  9 

Faith  and  justice  not  owned  as 
principles  by  ail  men,  L  156 

Faith  and  knowledge,  their  dif- 
ference, 269,  8.  3 

Faith  and  opinion,  as  distinguished 
from  knowledge,  what,  iL  268, 
269,  a  2,  3  [i  291 

Fallacy  of  taking  words  for  things. 

Falsehood,  what  it  is,  iL  187,  s.  9 

Fancy,  iL  186,  s.  8 

Fantastical  ideas,  L  508,  8. 1. 

Fear,  L  356,  s.  10 

Fetiches,  iL  220 

Figurative  speech,  an  abuse  •! 
language,  iL  112,  a  S4 
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Figure,  i.  285,  8.  6,  6 
Fiuite,  and  infinite,  modee  of  qtzan- 
tity,  I  380,  8. 1 
All  positive  ideas  of  quantity 
finite,  885,  s.  8 
Firo,  nations  ignorant  of  the  use 

o^  L  80 
Forms,  substantial,  distinguish  not 

spedes,  il  47»  s.  10 
Frae,  how  far  a  man  is  so,  i.  872, 
•.21 
A  man  not  free  to  will,  or  not 
to  wUl.  8T8,  s.  22-24 
Freedom  belongs  only  to  agents, 
i.  871,  s.  19 
Wherein  it  consists,  875,  s.  27 
Free  will,  an  improper  term,   L 
890 
Liberty  belongs  not  to  the  will, 

868,  s,  14. 
Wherein  oonmsts  that  which  is 
called  free  will,    878,  s.  24 ; 
889,  s.  47 

Oenera  and  species,  abstract  ideas 
are  the  essences  of^   ii.  15  ; 
made  in  order  to  naming,  66 
General  assent    the  great  argu- 
ment for  innate  ideas,  L  185  ; 
insufficient,  185 
Ideas,  how  made,  i.  274,  s.  9 
Knowledge,  what»  iu  169,  s.  81 
Propontions  cannot  be  known  to 
be  true,  without  knowing  the 
essence  of  the  species,  189,  s.  4 
Words,  how  made,  7,  s.  6-8 
Belong  only  to  signs,  14,  s.  11 
Genoid  and  universal  are  creatures 

of  the  understanding,  iL  14 
Generation,  i.  454,  s.  2 
Gentlemen  should  not  be  ignorant^ 

iL  825,  s.  6 
Genus  is  but  a  partial  conception 
of  what  is  in  the  species,  ii.  62 
S.82 
Genus  and  species,  what,  il  18,  s.  10 
Are  but  Latin  names  for  sorts, 
85,  s.  9  [63,  s.  88 

Adjusted  to  the  end  of  speech. 
Are  made  in  order  to  gisneral 
names,  66»  s.  89 


God  immoTable,  becatiM  faifimtt* 

i  487,  s.  21 
Fills  immensi^  as  well  as  eter> 

nity,  818,  s.  3 
His  duration  not  like  that  of  the 

creatures,  824,  s.  12 
An  idea  of  God,  not  innate^  188, 

S.8 
The  existence  of  a  God  evident, 

and  obvious  to   reason,  187, 

8.9 

The  notion  of  a  God  once  got,  ia 

tiie  likeliest  to  spread  and  bo 

continued,  187,  s.  9,  10 
Idea  of  God  late  and  imperfect^ 

192,  8. 18 
Contraiy,  198—196,  s.  15,  16 
Inconsistent,  198,  s.  15 
The  best  notions  of  God,  got  by 

tiiought  and  application,  19^ 

S.15 
Notions  of  God  frequentiy  not 

worthy  of  him,  195,  s.  16 
Tho  being  of  a  God  certain, «.  16» 

195;  proved,  iL229,  8.1 
As  evident,  as  that  the  three 

angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal 

to  two  right  ones,  i  200,  s.  23 
Tea,  as  that  two  opposite  angles 

are  equal,  196,  s.  16 
More   certain   than    any  other 

existence  without  us,  ii.  281, 

s.  6 
The  idea  of  God  not  the  only 

proof  of  his  existence^   281, 

8.7 

The  beiuj?  of  a  God  the  fouiMiA- 

tion  of  morality  and  divinity, 

281,  s.  7 
How  we  make  our  idea  of  God^ 

I  444,  445,  s.  88,  84 
Gold  is  fixed  ,*  the  various  signiA* 

cations   of   this   proposition, 

il  73,  8.  50 
Water  strained  through  it,  i.  281» 

8.4 

Good  and  evil,  what,  I  851,  s.  2 ; 
884,  8.  42 
The  greater  good  determines  not 
the   will,    879,    s.  85 ;    880^ 
8.88;  886,8.44 
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Good  and  eTii — 

Why,  380,   I  44 ;    389,  8.  46 ; 
898—405,  8  59,  60,  64,  65-68 

Twofold,  400,  8.  61 

Works  OD  the  wih  only  by  de- 
sire, 389,  8.  46 

Desire  of  good,  how  to  be  nused, 
389,  8.  46,  47 
Qovemment  of  our  passions  the 
right  improvement  of  liberty, 
1393 

Habit,  I  419,  b.  10 

Habitual  actions  pass  often  with- 
out our  notice,  L  258,  s.  10 

Hair,  how  it  appears  in  a  micro- 
scope, i.  430,  8.  11 

HM|pine8s,  what,  L  384,  s.  42 
nliat  happiness  men  pursue, 

i  384,  8.  43 
How  we  come  to  rest  in  narrow 
happiness,  399,  s.  59,  60 

HardnesH,  what,  i.  231,  s.  4 

Hatred,  i.  353,  s.  5 ;  357,  s.  14 

Heat  and  cold,  how  the  sensation 
of  them  both  is  produced,  by 
the  same  water,  at  the  same 
time,  i.  249,  s.  21 

Herbert,  Lord,  innate  principles 
o^  examined,  L  170 

History,  what  histoiy  of  most  au- 
thority, il  278,  8. 11 

Hobbes's  definition  of  conscience^ 
L  161 ;  his  argument  for  the 
existence  of  a  Deity,  ii  233 

Hope^  i  355,  s.  9 

Hume,  his  criticism  on  Locke's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  ideas, 
i.  8,  146 

Hypotheses,  th^use^  il  261,  s.  IS 
Are  to  be  built  on  matter  of 
fact,  211,  s.  10 

Toe   and  water  whether   distinct 

specie's,  ii.  50,  s.  13 
dea,  what,  L  255,  s.  8 
Ideas,    their  original  in  children, 
1179,  8.2;  192,  s.  13 
None  innate,  196,  s.  17 
Because  not  remembered,  19*/, 
c20 
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Ideas — 
Are  wnat  the  mind  is  employed 

about  in  thinking,  205,  s.  1 
All  from  sensation  or  reflection, 

205,  e.  2,  &c. 
How  this  is  to  be  understood, 

207 
Their  way  of  getting,  observable 

in  children,  L  208,  s.  6 
Why  some   have    more^    some 

fewer,  ideas,  209,  s.  7 
Of  reflection  got  late,  and  in 

some  very  n^Ugently ,  210 ,  s.  8 
Their  beginning  and  increase  in 

children,  221—223,  s.  21-24 
mieir  original  in  sensation  and 

reflection,  222,  s.  24 
Of  one  senses  226,  s.  1 
Want  names,  227,  s.  2 
Of  more  than  one  sense,  233 
Of  reflection,  234,  s.  1 
Of  sensation  and  reflection,  234, 

8.1 

As  in  the  mind,  and  in  things, 

must  be  distinguished,  239,  s.  7 
Not  always  resemblances^  246, 

8.  15,  Ac. 
Which  are  first,  is  not  material 

to  know,  255,  s.  7 
Of  sensation  often  altered  by  the 

judgment,  255,  s.  8 
Principally  those  of  sight,  257, 

8.9 

Of  reflection,  277,8.  14 
Simple  ideas  men  agree  in,  298, 

8.28 
Movinff  in  a  regular  train  in  oar 

minos,  804,  s.  9 
Such  as   have   degrees,    want 

names,  846,  s.  6 
Why  some   have    names,    and 

others  not,  846,  s.  7 
Original,  414,  s.  73 
All  complex  ideas  resolvable  into 

simple,  419,  8.  9 
What  simple  ideas  have  been 

most  modified,  420,  s.  10 
Our  complex  idea  of  God,  and 

other  spirits,  common  in  every 

thing,  but  infinity,  446,  s.  36 
Cleu-  and  obscure,  499,  s.  % 
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DistiDCt  and  oonfoMd,  499,  n  4 
Mftybedes*  in  one  ptjrt.  And ob- 

•dtre  in  aooChery  504,  a.  13 
Beal  and  fiwUstkaJ,  508,  ■.  1 
Simple  we  all  ml,  508,  a.  2 
And  adeciiuae,  511,  «.  2 
Whatidttt  of  nmied  modes  are 

fantastical,  509,  s.  4 
What  ideas  «yf  sobstanoes  are 

fantastical,  510,8.5 
Adeqaateandinadeqiiate,510,a.  1 
How  said  to  be  in  tlnngs,  51 1,  s.  2 
Modes  are  all  adaqute  ideasy 

512,  a.  8 

Unless  as  releiTed   to   names, 

513,  514,  8.  4,  5 

Of  substances  inadaipiaiw,  516, 
8.  11 
1*  As  lefefTsd  to  real 

ces,  514,8.  6;  516,  8.7 
2.  As  referred  to  a 
of  simple  ideas,  516,  s.  8 
Sfanple  ideas  are  perfect  UrvrOf 

519,  8.  12 
Of  substances  areperfeot  Urvm, 

519,  8. 18 

Of  modes  are  perfisctarehetjpes, 

520,  8. 14 

True  or  fidse,  520,  s.  1,  fta 

When  false,  529,  580,  s.  21-5 

As  bare  appeannoesinthe  mind, 

neither  true  nor  false,  521,  a.  8 

As  referred  to  other  men's  ideas, 

or  to  real  eiistcnce,  or  to  real 

essences,  may  be  true  or  fidse, 

521,  8.  4,  5 

Reason  of  such  re^Breooe,  522, 
528,  8. 6-8 

Simple  ideas  referred  to  other 
men's  ideas,  least  apt  to  be 
false,  528,  a.  9 

Complex  onea,  in  this  respect 
more  apt  to  be  false,  espe- 
cially those  of  mixed  modes, 
523,  8.  10 

Simple  ideaa  referred  to  exiitt* 
ence,  are  all  true,  525,  8.  14 ; 
526.  a.  16 

Thoucrh  they  ahould  be  different 
in  tliflbrsnt  men,  585,  s.  15 
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Complex  ideas  of  modes  are  ali 

troe,  527,  8l  17 
Of  substances  whsn  fiibe,  529, 

8.  21,  Ac 
When  right  or  wrong,  580,  s.  29 
That  we  are  incapable  o^  iL16u, 

8.28 
That  we  eannoi  attain,  berauae 

of  their  nmoteoasa,  n.  160, 

8.24 

mimiteness,161. 
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8.25 
Snnple  have  a  real  ooaiiwiiMiiy 

to  things,  171,  s.  4 
And  all  others,    bat  of    sub- 
stances, 171,  s.  5 
Simple  cannot  be  got  by  defim- 

tiooof  wOTda,  2^8.  11 
But  only  by  experience,  28,  s.  14 
Of  ndxcd  modes,  why  most  oom 

pounded,  28,  s.  18 
Specific,  of  mixed  modes,  iww  at 

first  made:   inatanfft  in  kin- 

neah  and  nioaph,  69,  s.  44 
Of  snbstances:  mstanoe  in  a* 

hab,71,  S.46;  72,8.47 
Smple  ideas  and  modes  have  all 

abstract,  as  well  as  concrete, 

names,  78,  b.  2 
Of  substanoes,  hare  scarce  any 

abstract  names,  78 
Dtffersnt  in  diffiu'ent  men,  861, 

H.18 

Our  ideas  almost  all  relative, 
L  361,  8.  8 

Particulars  are  f  rat  in  the  mind, 
iL  88,  8.9 

General  are  imperfect,  88, 8. 9 

How  positive  ideas  may  be  6tm» 
privative  canaea,  L  241,  s.  4 

The  use  of  this  term  not  dan- 
gerous, i.  242,  8.  1,  kc  It  is 
titter  than  the  word  notioa, 
i.  242,  8. 6.  Other  words  a^ 
liable  to  be  abused  as  this, 
i.  242,  8.  6.  Tet  it  is  con- 
demned, both  as  new  and  not 
new,  248,  a.  1.  Hie  aamewith 
notion,  sense,  meaningj  ko^ 
il  129,  8.  1 
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Tdenlioal  propoBitions  te«ch    no- 
thing, ti.  219,  B.  2 
Identity,   not  an  innate  idea,    L 
180-182,  B.  3-6 
Of  a  plant,  wherein  it  consists, 

461,  8.  4 
Of  animals,  462,  s.  5 
Of  a  man,  462,  s.  6  ;  463,  s.  8 
Unity  of  substance  does  not  al- 
ways make  the  same  identity, 
463,8.7 
Personal  identity,  466,  s.  9 
Depends  on  the  same  conscious- 
ness, 467,  s.  10 
Continued  existence  makes  iden- 
tity, 481,  s.  29 
And  diversity,  in  ideas,  the  first 
perception  of  the  mind,  ii  129, 
S.4 
Idiots  and  madmen,  i.  276,  s.  12, 

18 
Idolatry,  oriffin  of,  i.  177 
Incogitative  beings,  iL  236 
Ignorance,  our  ignorance  infinitely 
exceeds  our  knowledge,  iL158, 
8.22 
Causes  of  ignorance,  159,  8.  28 

1.  For  want  of  ideas,  159,  s.  23 

2.  For  want  of  a  discoverable 
connexion  between  the  ideas 
we  have,  164,  s.  28 

8.  For  want  of  tracing  the  ideas 

we  have,  167,  a  80 
Illation,  what,  iL  282,  s.  2 
Immensity,  i.  284,  b.  4 

How  Uus  idea  is  got,  331,  a.  8 
Immoralities  of  whole  nations,  i. 

162,8.9;  165,8.11 
Immortality,  not  annexed  to  any 

shape,  iL  178,  s.  15 
Impenetrability,  L  179,  b.  1 
Imposition  of  opinions  unreason- 
able, U.  273,  8.  4 
ImjmnbiU  ed  idem  ette  et  non  ease, 

not  the  first  thing  known,  L 

151,  8.  25 
Imposaibili^,  not  an  innate  idea, 

i  180,  a.  S 
Impreasion  on  the  mind,  what>  L 

136,  8.5 
Tnadeqwata  ideaa^  L  498,  a.  1 


Incompatibility,  how  hr  knowable, 
iL  151,  s.  15 

Jndividuationit  prineipUun,  is  ex- 
istence, i.  460,  s.  3 

Infallible  judge  of  controrersies, 
L  190,  s.  12 

Inference,  what,  iL266,  267,  s.  2-4 

Infinite,  why  the  idea  of  infinite 
not  applicable  to  other  ideas 
as  well  as  those  of  quantity, 
since  they  can  be  as  often  re- 
peated, i.  833,  8.  6 
The  idea  of  infinity  of   space 
07  n*2mber,  and  of  space  oi 
number  infinite,  must  bo  dis- 
tinguished, 334,  s.  7 
Our    idea  of  infinite,  very  ob- 
scure, 335,  8.  8 
Number  famishes  us  with  the 
dearest  ideas  of  infinite,  336, 

8.9 

The  idea  of  infinite,  a  growing 
idea,  337,  s.  12 

Our  idea  of  infinite,  partly  posi- 
tive, partly  comparative,  partly 
negative,  339,  s.  15 

Why  some  men  think  they  have 
an  idea  of  infinite  duration,  but 
not  of  infinite  space,  342,  s.  20 

Why  disputes  about  infinity  sure 
usually  perplexed,  343,  s.  21 

Our  idea  of  infinity  has  its  ori- 
ginal in  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion, 844,  s.  22 

We  have  no  positive  idea  of  infi- 
nite, 338,  s.  13,  14;  340,  s.  16 
Infinity,  why  more  commonly  al- 
lowed to  duration  than  to  ex* 
pansion,  L  319,  s.  4 

How  applied  to  Qod  by  us,  330, 

B.1 

How  we  get  this  idea,  331,  s. 
2,8 

The  infinity  of  number,  duration, 
and  space,  different  ways  con- 
sidered, 325,  326,  s.  10,  11 
Innate  truths  must  be  the  first 
known,  L  152,  8.  26 

Principles  to  no  purpose,  if  men 
can  be  ignorant  or  doubtful  or 
them,  167,  a.  It 

1  L 
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Innate- 
Principles  oi  my  L  >rd  Herbert 

examined,  170,  s.  15,  &c. 
Moral  rules  to  no  purpose,  if  ef- 
faceable,  or  alterable,  173, 8.20 
Propositions    must    be    distin- 
guished from  other  by  their 
clearness  and  usefulness,  203, 
S.24 
The  doctrine  of  innate  principles 
of  ill  consequence,  203,  s.  24 
Instant,  what,  I  805,  s.  10 
And  continual  diange,  306,  s. 
13-16 
Intuitive  knowledge,  ii.  134,  s.  1 

Our  highest  certainty,  298,  s.  14 
Invention,  wherein  it  consists,  i. 

267,  s.  8 
Iron,  of  what  advantage  to  man- 
kind, iL  260,  8.  11 

Joy,  L  354,  s.  7 

Judigment :  wrong  judgments,  in 
reference  to  good  and  evil, 
I  398,  s.  58 
Right  judgment,  il  273,  s.  4 
One  cause  of  wrong  judgment, 

272,  s.  3 
Wherein  it  consists,  265-267 
Judgment,  day  o^  specuUtions  on 

the,  L  477 
Justice,  Locke's  narrow  and  im- 
perfect view  o^  iL  154 

Kinneah  and  niouph,  iL  76 
Knowledge  has  a  great  connexion 
with  words,  iL  109,  s.  25 

The  author's  definition  of  it  ex- 
plained and  defended,    note. 

How  it  differs  from  faith,  268, 
s.2,3;  note 

What,  129,  8.  2 

How  mudi  our  knowledge  de- 
pends on  our  senses,  124^  s.  23 

Actual,  131,  8.  8 

Habitual,  131,  s.  8 

Habitual,  twofold,  132,  il  9 

Intuitive,  134,  s.  1 

Intuitive,  the  clearett,  134,  n,  1 

Intuitive,  irresistible,  134,  a.  1 

I>«moiMtratxvi^  IM,  m,  8 


Knowledge — 
Of  general  truths,  is  all  dOm 

intuitive    or    demonctratxvsb 

140,  s.  14 
Of  particular  existences,  is  mo* 

sitive,  140,  s.  14 
Clear  ideas  do  not  always  prodnot 

clear  knowledge,  142,  s.  15 
What  kind  of  knowledge  we  have 

of  nature,  322,  s.  2 
Its  beginning  and  progress,   L 

277,8.15-17;  142,8.  15,16 
GKven  us,  in  the  fiumhies  io  «^ 

tain  it,  190,  s.  12 
Men's  knowledge  according  to 

the  employment  of  their  fikcol- 

ties,  200,  s.  22 
ro  be  got  only  by  the  applioatioD 

of  our  own  thought  to  the  con- 
templation of  thuigs,  202, 8. 2S 
Extent  of  human  knowledge,  134 
Our  knowledge  goes  not  beyoad 

our  ideas,  134,  s.  1 
Nor  beyond  the  perception  of 

their  agreement  or  disagree* 

menty  135,  s.  2 
Reaches  not  to  all  our  ideas,  136, 

8.  3 

Much  less  to  the  reality  of  thingi, 

137,  8.  6 
Yet  very  improvable   if   right 

ways  are  taken,  137,  s.  6 
Of   CO- existence    very   narrow, 

148,  149,  s.  9-11 
And  therefore,  of  substances  veiy 

narrow,  150,  s.  14 
Of  other  relations  indetenninft> 

ble,  153,  8.  18 
Of  existence,  158,  s.  21 
Certain  and  universal,  where  to 

be  had,  166,  s.  29 
HI  use  of  words,  a  great  hinder- 

ance  of  knowledge,  168,  s.  30 
General,  where  to  be  got,  169, 

8.31 

Lies  only  in  our  thouglita,  198, 

s.  13 
Reality  of  our  knowledge,  169^— 

181 
Of  mathematical   tra^%    ham 

real,  172,  ■.  « 
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Knowledge 
Of  morality,  real»  172,  s.  7 
Of  substiuioes,    how  far   real, 

175,  8.  12 

What  makes  our  knowledge  real, 

170,  8.  8 
CoDBidering    things,    and    not 

names,  the  way  to  knowledge, 

176,  8.  13 

Of  Bubetanoe,  wherein  it  otm- 

sists,  175,  8.  11 
What  required  to  any  tolerable 

knowledge  of  substanoes,  199, 

8.14 

Self-evident,  201,  s.  2 

Of  identity  and  diversity,    as 

large  as  our  ideas,  148,  s.  8; 

202,8.  4 
Wherein  it  consists,  202 
Of  oo-existence,    very   scanty, 

204,  R.  5 
Of  relations  of  modes,  not  so 

scanty,  s.  6,  204 
Of  real  existence,  none,  205,  s.  7 
Begins  in  particulan,  205,  s.  9 
Intuitive  of  our  own  existence, 

229,  8.  8 
Demonstrative  of  a  God,  228,  s.  1 
Improvement    of     knowledge, 

252—268 
Not  improved  by  maxims,  252, 

S.1 

Why  BO  thought^  258,  s.  2 
Knowledge  improved   only  by 
p^ecting     and     comparing 
ideas,  256,  s.  6 ;  262,  s.  14 
And  finding  their  relations,  256, 

8.7 

By  intermediate  ideas,  262,  s.  14 
In  substancefl,  how  to  be  im- 
proved, 257,  8.  9 
Partly  necessary,  partly  volun- 
tary, 263,  264.  ».  1,  2 
Why  some,  ao(l  so  little.  264,  s.  2 
How  increased,  275,  s.  6 

Lacguage,  why  it  changes,  iL  H, 

8.  1 

Wherein  it  oonsists,  1,  a.  l-£ 

Ita  use,  88,  8.  7 

Its  impefftckloiif,  79;  a.  1 


Language— 

Double  use,  79,  s.  1 

The  use  of  language  destroyed 
by  the  subtilty  of  disputing, 
98,  8.  6 ;  98,  8.  8 

Ends  of  language,  108,  s.  28 

Its  imperfections  not  easy  to  be 
cured,  114,  s.  2;  114,  s.  4-6 

The  cure  of  them  neoeaaary  to 
philosophy,  114,  s.  8 

To  use  no  word  without  a  deai 
and  distinct  idea  annexed  to  it, 
is  one  remedy  of  the  imperfec- 
tions of  language^  117,  s.  8,  9 

Propriety  in  the  use  of  words, 
another  remedy,  118,  s.  11 
Law  of  nature  generally  allowed, 
i.  160,  8.  6 

There  is,  though  not  innate, 
167,  s.  13 

Its  enforcement,  485,  8.  6 
Learning — the  iU  state  of  learning 
in  tiiese  latter  ages,  iL  79,  &c. 

Of  the  schools,  lies  chiefly  in  the 
abuse  of  words,  83,  &c. 

Such  learning  of  ill  consequence^ 
84^  8.  10 
Liberty,    what,    L  365,    s.  8-12 ; 
369,  8.  15 

Belongs  not  to  the  will,  368,  s.  14 

To  be  determined  by  the  result 
of  our  own  deliberation,  is  no 
restraint  of  Uberty,  390—392, 
8.  48-50 

Founded  in  a  power  of  suspend- 
ing   our    particular    desires, 
389,  8.  47  ;  392,  s.  51,  52 
Light,  its  absurd  definitions,  iL  24, 

8.10 

In  the  mind,  what,  819,  s.  18 
Excess  of,  destructive  to  the  or- 
gans of  vision,  L  237  ;  Sir  I. 
Newton's  experiments,  237 
Logic  has  introduced  obscurity  into 
languages,  ii.  97,  s.  6,  7 
And  hindered  knowledge,  97,  s.  7 
Love,  i.  352,  s.  4 

Lucian's  burlesque  history  of  Py- 
thagoras, L  182 

Madness,  L  276,  a.  18.   Oppoaitior 
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Madn< 

to  reason  de»enree  tbat  name. 
584,  e.  4 
Magisterial,  the  most  knowing  are 
least  magisterial,  IL  273,  s.  4 
Making,  L  454,  s.  2 
Malebranche,  examination  of  his 
opinion  of  seeing  all  things  in 
God,  ii  418,  459 
Malotru,  the  abbot,  notice  of,  iL  57 
Man   not  the  product  of  blind 
chance,  iL  281,  s.  6 
The  essence  of  man  is  placed  in 

his  shape,  179,  s.  16 
We  know  not  his  real  essence, 
41,  s.  8;  58,  s.  22;  67,  s.  27 
The  boundaries  of  the  human  spe- 
cies not  determined,  57,  s.  27 
What  makes  the  same  individual 
man,  L  476,  s.  21;   481,  s.  29 
The  same  man  may  be  different 
persons,  475,  s.  19 
Alathematics,    their  methods,    iL 
256,  s.  7.   Improvement,  262, 
s.  15 
Matter,  incomprehensible,  both  in 
its  cohesion  and  divisibility,  i. 
487,  s.  28 ;  442,  448,  s.  80,  81 
What,  ii  87,  s.  15 
Whether  it  may  think,  is  not  to 

be  known,  148,  s.  6 
Cannot  produce  motion,  or  any 

thing  dse,  286,  s.  10 
And   motion    cannot    produce 

thought,  286,  s.  10 
Not  eternal,  241,  s.  18 
Maxims,  iL  214—217,  s.  12-15 
Not  alone  self-evident,  20^  s.  8 
Are  not  the  truths  fint  known, 

205,  s.  9 

Not  the  foundation  of  our  know* 

ledge,  206,  s.  10 
Wherein  their  evidence  oonirists, 

206,  8.  10 

Their  use,  208—215,  s.  11, 12 
Why  the  most  general  self-evi- 
dent propositions  alone  pass 
for  maxims,  208,  s.  11 
Are  commonly  proofis  only  where 
there  is  no  need  «f  proofs, 
Sl^s.1^ 


Maxims — 
Of  little  use,  with  clear 

218,  s.  19 

Of  dangerous  use,  with  doubtful 

terms,  214,  s.  12;  219,  a.  20 

When  first  known,   L  188,  kc, 

8.  9-18;  141,  S.14;  148,  8.K 

How  they  gain  assent,  148,   i. 

21,  22 
Made  from  particular  obserm- 

tions,  148,  s.  21,  22 
Not  in  the  understanding  before 
they  are  actually  known,  148^ 
S.22 
Neither  their  terms  nor  idea* 

innate,  149,  s.  28 
Least  known  to  children  and  il- 
literate people^  152,  a.  27 
Memory,  L  262,  s.  2 
Attention,  pleasure,  and  pain, 
settled  ideas  in  the  memoiy, 
268,  s.  8 
And  repetition,  264,  a.  4;  266; 

s.  6 
Difference  of,  264,  s.  4,  5 
In  remembrance^  the  mind  som^ 
times  active,  sometimes  p«i- 
sive,  266,  s.  7 
Its  necessity,  264,  s.  5 ;  267,  ■.  8 
Defects,  267,  s.  8,  9 
In  brutes,  269,  s.  10 
Men  must  know  and  think  tor 

themselves,  L  202 
Metaphysics,  and  school  divimty, 
filled  with  uninstructtve  pro> 
positions,  iL  225,  s.  9 
Method  used  in  mathematios,  iL 

256,  s.  7 
Mind,  the  quickness  of  its  actions, 
L  258,  s.  10 
Steps  by  which  it  attains  mtvenl 

truths,  i.  142 
Operations  of  the,  one  source  of 
ideas,  207 
Minutes,  hours,  days,  not  neces- 
sary to  duration,  L  812,  s.  28 
Miracles,  iL  281,  s.  18 
Misery,  what,  L  884,  s.  42 
Misnaming  <tisturbs  not  the  cer- 
tainty of  our  knowledge,  ii  174 
Modes,  mixed,  L  415,  n  1 
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Mode*— 

Made  by  the  mind»  415,  s.  2 
Sometimes  got  by  the  explication 

of  their  names,  416,  a.  3 
Whence  its  unity,  417,  s.  4 
Occasion  of  mixed  modes,  41 7,  s.  5 
Their  ideas,  how  got,  419,  s.  9 
Simple  and  complex,  281,  s.  5 
Simple  modes,  282,  s.  1 
Of  motion,  345,  s.  2 
Mole,  popular  error  regarding  the, 

ii.  159 
Monsters,  iL  17,  179 
Moral  good  and  evil,  what^  ii.  485, 
8.  5 
Three  rules  whereby  men  judge 

of  moral  rectitude,  486,  s.  7 
Beings,  how  founded  on  simple 
ideas  of  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion, 498,  494,  8.  14, 15 
Moral  rules  not  self-evident,  L  158, 
8.  4 
Yariety  of  opinions  concerning 

moral  rules,  159,  s.  5,  6 
If  innate,   cannot  wiUi  public 
allowance    be     transgressed, 
166, 167,  8.  11, 13 
Moral  truth,  il  187 
Morality,  capable  of  demonstration, 
ii.  299, 8. 16;  153,  s.  18;  257, 

8.8 

The  proper  study  of  mankind, 
259,  s.  11 

Of  actions,  in  their  conformity 
to  a  rule,  L  494,  s.  15 

Mistakes  in  moral  notions,  owing 
to  names,  495,  s.  16 

Discourses  in  morality,  if  not 
clear,  the  fault  of  the  speaker, 
ii.  121,  s.  17 

Hinderansee  of  demonstrative 
treating  of  morality :  1.  Want 
of  marks;  2.  Complexedness, 
155,3.19;  3.Intereet,157,s.20 

Change  of  names  in  morality, 
changes  not  the  nature  of 
things,  187,  s.  9 

And  mechanism,  hard  to  be  re- 
conciled, i.  170,  8.  14 

Secured  amidst  men's  wrong 
judgmenU,  407,  s.  70 


Motion,  slow  or  veiyswift,  why  not 

perceived,  L  304,  305,  «.  7-11 
Voluntary,  inexplicable,  iL  242, 

8.  19 
Itn  absurd  definitions,  23,  8.  8, 9 
Mureti,   his  account  of  a  person 

with  an  extraordinaxy  memory, 

L  265 
Mutual  charity  and    forbearance 

inculcated,  iL  273 

Naming  of  ideas,  L  274,  s.  8 
Names,  moral,  established  by  law, 
not  to  be  varied  from,  iL  174, 
8.  10 

Of  substances,  standing  for  real 
essences,  are  not  capable  to 
convey  certainty  to  the  under- 
standing, 184,  8.  5 

For  nominal  essences  will  make 
some,  though  not  many,  cer- 
tain propositions,  185,  s.  6 

Why  men  substitute  names  for 
real  essences,  which  they  know 
not,  104,  8.  19 

Two  false  suppositions,  in  such 
an  use  of  names,  106,  s.  21 

A  particular  name  to  every  par- 
ticular thing  impossible,  9,  s.  2 

And  useless,  9,  s.  3 

Proper  names,  where  used,  5, 10, 

8.  4 

Specific  names  are  affixed  to  the 
nominal  essence,  18,  s.  16 

Of  simple  ideas  and  substances, 
refer  to  things,  21,  s.  2 

What  names  stand  for  both  real 
nominal  essence,  22,  s.  3 

Of  simple  ideas  not  capable  of 
definitions,  22,  s.  4 

Why,  23,  8.  7 

Of  least  doubtful  signification, 
28,  8.  15 

Have  few  accents  in  Hiua  pro- 
dicameTUali,  29,  s.  16 

Of  complex  ideas,  may  be  d» 
'fined,  26,  s.  12 

Of  mixed  modes  stand  for  arbi- 
trary ideas,  30,  s.  2, 3 ;  69,  s.  44 

He  together  the  parts  of  theu 
oomplei^  idaai^  36,  a.  10 
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Kainei — 

Stand  a.wayi  for  the  real  essence, 
38.  B.  14 

Why  got,  usually,  before  the 
ideas  afe  known,  38,  s.  15 

Of  relations  comprehended  under 
those  of  mixed  modes,  39,  s.  16 

General  names  of  substances 
stand  for  sorts,  40,  s.  1 

Necessary  to  species,  66,  s.  39 

Proper  names  belong  only  to 
substances,  68,  s.  42 

Of  modes  in  their  first  applica- 
tion, 69,  B.  44,  45 

Of  substances  in  their  first  appli- 
cation, 71,  s.  46,  47 

Specific  names  stand  for  different 
things  in  different  men,  72,  s  48 

Are  put  in  the  place  of  the  thing 
supposed  to  have  the  real  es- 
sence of  the  species,  73,  s.  49 

Of  raized  modes,  doubtful  often, 
81,  s.  6 

Because  they  want  standards  in 
nature,  81,  s.  7 

Of  substances,  doubtful,  85 — 87, 
s.  11,  14 

In  their  philosophical  use,  hard 
to  have  settled  significations, 
87,  s.  15 

Instance,  liquor,  88,  s.  16 ;  gold, 
89,  s.  17 

Of  simple  ideas,  why  least  doubt- 
ful, 90,  s.  18 

Least  compounded  ideas  have 

the  least  dubious  names,  91, 

s.  19 

Natural  philosophy,  not  capable  of 

science,  ii.  162,  s.  26 ;  258,  s.  10 

Yet  very  useful,  260,  s.  12 

How  to  be  improved,  i.S63,  s.  12 

What  has  hindered  its  improve- 
ment, i.  368,  s.  12 
Navarrete,  uncharitable  judgment 

of,  ii.  323 
Necessity,  i.  368,  s.  13 
Nejjative  terms,  ii.  2,  s.  4 

Names  signify  the  absence  of 
positive  ideas,  i.  242,  s.  5 
Nervous  fluid,  hypothesis  of  the^ 
i241:  iL80 


Newton's,  Sir  Isaao,  dangeroa  ex- 
periment on  his  eyes,  L  S37 
Norris,    his    assertion    of   Malv* 
branche's  opinion,  remarkB  ooy 
ii.  459 
NoUiing;  that  nothing  cannot  pro- 
duce any  Uiing,  is  demomtra- 
tion,  il  230,  s.  3 
Notions,  i.  415,  s.  2 
Number,  L  325 

Mod^    of,    the    most    distiiiol 

ideas,  416,  s.  3 
Demonstrations  in  numbers,  ttia 

most  determinate,  417,  a.  4 
The  general  measure,  330,  a.  8 
Affords  the  dearest  idea  of  infi- 

nity,  336,  s.  9 
Numeration,  what,  327,  s.  5 
Names  necessary  to  it,  327,  a. 

5,6 
And  order,  329,  s.  7 
Why  not  early  in  children,  and 
in  some  never,  829,  s.  7 

Obscurity,  unavoidable  in  anoieni 

authors,  ii.  84,  s.  10 
The  cause  of  it  in  our  ideas,  l 

499,  s.  3 
Obstinate,  they  are  most,  who  bar* 

least  examined,  ii.  272,  s.  3 
Opal,  description  of  the,  ii.  151 
Opinion,  what,  iL  269,  s.  3 

How  opinions  grow  up  to  prin- 
ciples, i.  175,  s.  22-26 
Of  others,   a  wrong  ground  of 

assent,  ii.  270,  s.  6 ;  335,  s.  17 
Organs ;  our  organs  suited  to  our 

state,  i.  430,  s.  12,  13 
Ostracism,  the  GreoiaQ,  explained, 

i.  418 

Pain,    present,   works    presently, 

i.  402,  B.  64 
Its  use,  236,  s.  4 
Paley,  his  false  definition  of  viitue^ 

i.  159 
Parrot  mentioned  by  Sir  W.  T^ 

i.  464,  8.  8 
Holds  a  rational  discourse,  465 
Particles  join  parte,  or  whole 

tences,  together,  iL  74,  ■•  1 
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In  thnm  lies  the  ceauty  of  well 

speaking,  ii.  74,  s.  2 
How  their  use  is  to  be  known, 

76,  8.  6 
They  express  some  action  or  pos- 
ture of  the  mind,  75,  s.  4 ;  i.  268 
Pascal,  his  great  memory,  i.  26,  s.  9 
Passion,  i.  421,  s.  11 
Passions,   how  they  lead  us  into 

error,  ii.  279,  s.  11 
Turn  on  pleasure   and  pain,  i. 

352,  s.  3 
Are  seldom  single,  382,  s.  89 
Perception  threefold,  i.  363,  s.  5 
In  perception,  the  mind  for  the 

most  part  passive,  253,  s.  1 
Is  an  impression  made  on  the 

mind,  253,  s.  3,  4 
In  the  womb,  254,  s.  5 
Difference  between  it,  and  innate 

ideas,  254,  s.  6 
Puts  the  difference  between  the 

animal    and  vegetable  king- 
dom, 258,  s.  11 
The  several  d^^ees  of  it,  show 

the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 

the  Maker,  259,  s.  12 
Belongs  to  all  animals,  259,  s. 

12-14 
The  first  inlet  of  knowledge,  261, 

s.  15 
Person,  what^  L  466,  s.  9 
A  forensic  term,  479,  s.  26 
The   same  consciousness  alone 

makes  ihe  same  person,  469, 

8. 13  ;  477,  8.  23 
The  same  soul  without  the  same 

consciousness,  makes  not  the 

same  person,  470,  s.  14,  &c. 
Reward  and  punishment  follow 

personal  identity,  474,  s.  18 
Phantastical  ideas,  i.  508,  s.  1 
Philosophical  law,  the  measure  of 

virtue  and  vice,  i  487 
Pictures,  use  of,  in  giving  clear 

ideas  of  objects,  iL  127 
Place,  i.  286,  s.  7,  8 
Use  of  place,  287,  s.  9 
Nothing  but  a  leUdve  pcsitioD, 

288,8.10 


PUoa— 

Sometimes  taken  for  the  space 
body  fills,  288,  s.  10 

Twofold,  320,  8.  6,  7 
Pleasure  and  pain,  i.  351,  8.1 ;  S57, 
8.  15, 16 

Join  themselves  to  most  of  om 
ideas,  235,  s  2 
Pleasure,  why  joined  to  several  ao* 

tions,  i.  235,  s.  3 
Positive  ideas  from  privative  causes, 

i.  240,  242 
Power,  how  we  come  by  its  idea, 
I  359,  8. 1 

Active  and  passive,  360,  s.  2 

No  passive  power  in  God,  no  ac- 
tive in  matter ;  both  active  and 
passive  in  spirits,  360,  s.  2 

Our  idea  of  active  power  clearest 
from  reflection,  362,  s.  4 

Powers  operate  not  on  powers, 
370,  s.  18 

Make  a  great  part  of  the  ideas  of 
substances,  427,  s.  7 

Why,  428,  s.  8 

An  idea  of  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion, 239,  8.  8 
Practical  principles  not  innate,  L 
154,  8. 1 

Not  universally  assented  to,  156, 

8.2 

Are  for  operation,  156,  8. 3 

Not  agreed,  169,  s.  14 

Different,  174,  s.  21 
Principium  individuationU,  i.  460 
principles,  not  to  be  received  with- 
out strict  examination,  iL  254, 
8.  4 ;  327,  8.  8 

The  ill  consequences  of  wrong 
principles,  827,  s.  9, 10 

None  innate,  i.  134,  s.  1 

None  universally  assented  to^ 
135,8.2-4 

How  ordinarUy  got,  1 75,  s.  22,&o. 

Are  to  be  examined,  177,  s.  26, 27 

Not  innate,  if  the  ideas  they  ar« 
made  up  of,  are  not  innate^ 
179,  s.  1 
Privative  terms,  ii.  2,  b.  4 
Probability,  what,  ii.  267, 1. 1,  9 

The  grounds  of,  289,  o.  4 
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Probabmty— 

In  matter  of  fact,  270,  «.  6 

How  we  are  to  judge  in  probabi- 
lities, 269,  B.  5 

Difficulties  in  probabilities,  277, 
s.  9 

Grounds  of  probability  in  specu- 
lation, 279,  B.  12     ' 

Wrong  measures  of  probability, 
326,  8.  7 

How    evaded     by    prejudiced 
minds,  332,  s.  13, 14 
Proofs,  ii.  136,  s.  3 
Properties  of  specific  essences,  not 
known,  ii.  52,  s.  19 

Of  things  very  numerous,  i.  518, 
s.  10  ;  529,  8.  24 
Propositions,  identical,  teach  no- 
thing, ii.  244,  s.  2 

Grenerical,  teach  nothing,  222, 
s.  4;  227,8. 13 

Wherein  a  part  of  the  definition 
is  predicated  of  the  subject, 
teach  nothing,  228,  s.  5, 6 

But  the  signification  of  the  word, 

224,  8.  7 

Concerning  substances,  generally 
either    trifling    or  uncertain, 

225,  s.  9 

Merely  verbal,  how  to  be  known, 
227,  s.  12 

A^bstract  terms,  predicated  one 
of  another,  produce  merely 
verbal  propositions,  227,  s.  12 

Or  part  of  a  complex  idea,  pre- 
dicated of  the  whole,  222,  s.  4 ; 
227,  s.  13 

More  propositions,  merely  ver- 
bal, thani8su8pected,227,s.  13 

Universal  propositions  concern 
not  existence,  228,  s.  1 

What  propositions  concern  ex- 
istence, 228 

Certain  propositions,  concerning 
existence,  are  particular ;  con- 
cerning abstract  ideas,  may  be 
genenu,  288,  s.  13 

Mental,  183,  s.  3;  184,1.  5 

Verbal,  188,  B.  3;  184,8.  5 

Mental,  hud  to  betrsi^  188, 
8.  3,4 


Poniihment,  what^  i.  485,  b.  5 
And  reward,   follow  ooMcura^ 

ness,  474,  s.  18 ;  26,  b.  489 
An  unconscious  drunkard,  wh^ 
punished,  476,  s.  22 
Pythagoras,   his  doctrine  of   tba 
transmigration  of  8oiii8»i  180; 
Lucian's  burlesque^  182 

Qualities:  secondary  qualities,  tbeir 
connexion,  or  inconsisteuoe^ 
unknown,  ii.  149,  a.  11 

Of  substances,  scarce  knowable, 
but  by  experience,  150 — 158 
8.  14,  16, 

Of  spiritual  substances  leu  than 
of  corporeal,  153,  s.  17 

Secondaiy,  have  no  conodvabla 
connexion  with  the  primary, 
that  produce  them,  149,  150« 
8.  12,  13;  164,8.28 

Of  substances,  depend  on  remote 
causes,  175,  s.  11 

Not  to  be  known  by  desoriptioiie, 
124,  8.  21 

Secondary,  how  far  capable  of 
demonstration,  139,  a.  11-18 

What,  I  244,  s.  13 

How  said  to  bewintliingB,508,8.a 

Secondary,  would  be  other,  if  we 
could  discover  the  minute  parts 
of  bodies,  429,  b.  11 

Primary,  243,  s.  9 

How  they  produce  ideas  in  vm, 
245,  8.  11,  12 

Secondary  qualities,  243, 8.18-15 

Primary  qualities  reeemble  our 
ideas,  secondary  not,  246,  s. 
15, 16 

Three  sorts  of  qualities  in  bodies 
250,  8.  23,  i.e.,  primary,  se- 
condary, immediately  perceiv- 
able; and  secondary,  medi- 
ately, peroivable,  252,  s.  26 

Secondary  are  bare  powers,  250, 
8.  23-25 

Secondary  have  rx>  disoemible 
connexion  with  the  first,  851« 
8.  25 
Quotations,  how  little  to  be  relied 
on,  iL  278.  a.  11 
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Buadrng  and  itiid j,  thoogfati  con- 

ceming,  iL  497 
Renl  ideM,  I  520,  8. 1,  2 
Reality  of  knowledge,  iL  169;  de- 
monstration, 170 
Reason,  its  various  significations, 
U.  282,  8.  1 
What,  282,  s.  2 
Reason    is    natural   revelation, 

818,  s.  4 
It  must  judge  of  revelation,  832, 

s.  14, 15 
It  must  be  our  last  guide  in  every 

thing,  882,  s.  14,  15 
Four  parta  of  reason,  283,  s.  3 
Where  reason  fails  us,  296^  ■•  9 
Necessary  in  all  but  intuition, 

298,  8.  16 
As  contra- distinguished  to  faith, 

what,  303,  s.  2 
Helps  us  not  to  the  knowledge  of 

innate  truths,  i.  136,  s.  5-8 
General  ideas,  general  terms,  and 
reason,  usually  grow  together, 
142,  s.  15 
Reasoning,  ii.  282 ;  its  four  parts, 
283 ;  syllogism  not  the  great 
instrument  of,  284 ;  causes  of 
its  failure,  296 
Recollection,  i.  343,  s.  1 
Reflection,  I  207,  s.  4 
Related,  L  449,  s.  1 
Relation,  i.  449,  s.  1 
Proportional  482,  s.  1 
Natural,  482,  s.  2 
Instituted,  483,  s.  3 
Moral,  483,  s.  4 
Numerous,  496,  s.  17 
Terminate  in  simple  ideas,  496, 

8.18 

Our  clear  ideas  of  relation,  497, 

8.19 

Names  of  relations  doubtful,  497, 

8.  19 
Without  correlative  terms,   not 

so  commonly  observed,  449,  s.2 
D^erent  from  the  things  related, 

449,  8.  4 
Changes  without  any  change  in 

the  tnlgeot,  451,  s.  5 
Alwaja  between  two^  451  §.  6     | 


Relation — 
All  things  capable  d  lelation, 

451, 8.  7 
The  idea  of  the  relation,  often 

clearer  than  of  the  things  i«- 

lated,  452,  s.  8 
All  terminate  in  simple  ideas  of 

sensation  and  reflection^  453, 

8.9 

Relative,  L  449,  s.  1 
Same  relative  terms  taken  fores- 

temal  denominations,  449,  s.  2 
Some  for  absolute,  450,  s.  3 
How  to  be  known,  453,  s.  10 
Many  words,    though   seeming 

abeolute,   are  relatives,  451, 

8.  3*5 
Religion,  all  men  have  time  to  in- 
quire into,  ii.  323,  s.  3 
But  in  many  places  are  hindered 

from  inquiring,  324,  s.  4 
Remembrance,  of  great  moment  in 

common  Ufe,  i.  267,  s.  8 
What,  197,  8.  20  ;  266,  s.  7 
Accounted    a    sixth  sense,   by 

Hobbes,  263 
Reputation,  of  great  force  in  com- 
mon life,  ii.  492,  s.  12 
Restraint,  I  368,  s.  13 
Resurrection,  the  author  s  notion 

of  it,  ii.  367 
Not  necessarily  understood  of 

the  same  body,  &c.,  357.   The 

meaning  of  "his  body,"  2  Cor. 

V.  10,  357 
The  same  body  of  Christ  arose, 

and  why,  357.   How  the  scrip- 

ture  speaks  about  it,  376 
Retention,  L  262 
Revelation,     an     unquestionable 

ground  of  assent,  ii.  282,  s.  14 
Belief,  no  proof  of  it,  320,  s.  15 
Traditional     revelation    cannot 

convey  any  new  simple  ideas, 

304.  8.3 
Not  so  sure  as  our  reason  or 

senses,  305,  s.  4 
In  things  of  reason,  no  need  of 

revelation,  306,  s.  5 
Cannot  over- rule  our  dear  know* 

ledge,  306,  8.  5;  809^  n  10 
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Bevelation — 
Must  oYcr-nde  probabilitiee  q£ 

reason,  808,  s.  8,  9 
Bevenge,  insUnoe  of^  i.  381 
leeward,  what,  L  485,  s.  6 
BewardB  and  punishments,  fnture, 

I  407,  477 
Rhetoric,  an  art  of  deceivincr,  ii. 

112,  8. 84 

Sagacity,  iL  136,  a.  8 
Hobbes'  account  of,  iL  187 

Saints,  pretended,  among  the  Tories, 
their  execrable  lives,  i.  164 
Locke's  inference  disputed,  165 

Same,  whether  substance,  mode, 
or  concrete,  L  481,  s.  28 

Sand,  white  to  the  eye,  pellucid  in 
a  microscope,  L  480,  s.  11 

Scarlet,  a  blind  man's  definition 
of,  u.  26 

Sceptical,  no  one  so  sceptical  as  to 
doubt  his  own  existence,  iL 
280,  s.  2 

Schools,  wheran  faulty,  iL  97,  s. 
6,  &c. 

Science,  divided  into  a  considera- 
tion of  nature,  of  operation, 
and  of  signs,  iL  837 
No  science  of  natural  bodies, 
8.26,  162 

Scripture ;  interpretations  of  scrip- 
ture not  to  be  imposed,  iL  93, 
s.  23 

Self,  what  makes  it,  L  475,  s.  20 ; 
477,  s.  28-5 

Self-love,  L  533,  s.  2 
Partiy  cause  of  unreasonableness 
in  us,  i.  533,  s.  2 

Self*  evident  propositions,  where  to 
be  had,  iL  201,  kc 
Neither    needed   nor  admitted 
proof,  218,  8.  19 

Sensation,  L  206,  8.  8 
Distinguishable  from  other  per- 
ceptions, iL  140,  s.  14 
Explained,  L  249,  s.  21 
What,  847,  8. 1 

Senses:  why  we  cannot  conceive 
other  aualitios,  than  the  ob- 
jaola  or  oar  aeosei^  L 125,  a.  8 
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Learn  to  discern  by 

124,  s.  21 
Much  quicker  would  not  be 

ful  to  us,  L  480,  8. 12 
Our  organs  of  seoae  suited  to  ocd 
state,  430,  s.  12,  18, 
Sensible  knowledge  is  as  certain  a* 
we  need,  iL  249,  s.  8 
Goes  not  beyond  the  present  act^ 
249,  s.  9 
Shame,  L  358,  s.  17 
Siamese,  unjustiy  accused  of  tan- 
piety,  L  186;  thdr  belief,  194 
Sick  and  aged,  murder  of^  among 

certain  nations,  L  1^ 
Simple  ideas,  L  224,  s.  1 
Not  made  by  the  mind,  L  224,  B.S 
Power  of  the  mind  over  them 

282,  s.  1 
The  materials  of  aU  our  know- 
ledge, 289,  s.  10 
All  pontive,  239,  s.  10 
Very  different  from  their  cauaes, 
241,  s.  2,  8 
Sin,  with  different  men,  stands  for 
different  actions,  L  172,  a.  19 
Sleepwalking,  L  350 
Smell,  nature  of  the  sense  o^  L  237 
Solidity,  L  228,  s.  1 

Inseparable  from  body,  L  228, 

8.1 

By  it  body  fills  space,  280,  a.  8 
This  idea  got  by  touch,  228,  s.  1 
How  diBtinguiahed  from  space, 

280,  8.  8 
How  from  hardness,  281,  s.  4 
Something  from  eternity,  deoMM- 

strated,  iL  233,  s.  8 
Sorrow,  L  354,  s.  8 
Sorts,  the  common  names  of  aub- 
stances  stand  for,  iL  40  ;    the 
essence  of  each  sort  is  the  ab- 
stract idea,  41 
Soul  thinks  not  always,  L  210,8. 
9,  &C. 
Not  in  sound  Bleep,212,  s.  11,  to 
Its  immateriality,  we  know  no^ 

iL  143,  8.  6 
Beligion,  not  oonoemed  in  th« 
soul's  innaateriali^,  14f^  a.  6 
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Our  ignorance  about  it,  L  430, 
8.27 

The  immortality  of  it>  not  proved 
by  reason,  iL  145,  et  seq. 

It  is  brought  to  light  by  revek- 
tion,  ii  145 
Sound,  its  modes,  i.  345,  s.  8 
Hpace,   its   idea  got  by  sight  and 
touch,  L  283,  s.  2 

Its  modification,  284,  s.  4 

Not  body,  289,  s.ll,  12 

Its  parts  inseparable,  289,  8. 13 

Immovable,  290,  s.  14 

Whether  body,  or  spirit,  291,  s.16 

Whether  substance,  or  accident^ 
291,  s.  17 

Infinite,  294,  s.  21 ;  332,  s.  4 

Ideas  of  space  and  body  dis- 
tinct, 296,  8.  24,  25 

Considered  as  a  solid,  324,  8.  11 

Hard  to  oonceiye  any  real  being 
Toid  of  space,  324,  s.  11 
8pecies  ;  why  changing  one  simple 
idea  of  the  complex  one,  is 
thought  to  change  the  spe- 
cies in  modes  but  not  in  sub- 
stances, iL  104,  8.  19 

Of  animals  and  vegetables,  dis- 
tinguished by  figure,  59,  s.  29 

Of  other  things,  by  colour,  59, 
8.29 

Made  by  the  understanding,  for 
communication,  35,  s.  9 

No  species  of  mixed  modes  with- 
out a  name,  36,  s.  1 1 

Of  substances,  are  determined 
by  the  nominal  essence,  45-50, 
&c.,  s.  7,  8,  11,  13 

Not  by  substantial  forms,  47,s.  10 

Nor  by  the  real  essence,  50,  8, 
13  ;  55,  8.  25 

Of  spirits,  how  disUnguished, 
47.  8.  11 

More  species  of  creatures  above 
than  below  us,  49,  s.  12 

Ofcreatures  very  gradual,  49,8.12 

What  18  necessary  to  the  making 
of  species,  by  teal  essences, 
51,  s.  14,  &0. 

Of  aaiiikab  and  pUats,  not  di»- 


S(«cie8— 

tinguished    by    propagation, 
54,  8.28 

Of  animals  and  v^etables,  dis* 
tinguished  principally  by  the 
shape  and  figure ;  of  other 
things,  by  the  colour,  59,  s,  29 

Of  man,  likewise  in  part,  56,  8.26 

Instance,  Abbot  of  St.  Martin, 
57,  s.  26 

Is  but  a  partial  conception  of 
what  is  in  the  individuals, 
62,  s.  32 

It  is  the  complex  idea  which  the 
name  stands  for,  that  makes 
the  species,  64,  b.  35 

Man  makes  the  species,  or  sorts, 
65,  8.  35-37 

The  foundation  of  it  is  in  the  si> 
militude  found  in  things,  65, 
8.  35-37 

Every  distinct  abstract  idea,  a 
different  species,  66,  b.  88 
Speech,  its  end,  ii.  1,  s.  1,  2 

Proper  speech,  8,  s.  8 

Intelligible,  8,  s.  8 
Spirits,  Uie  existence  of,  not  know- 
able,  ii.  250,  8.  12 

How  it  is  proved,  250,  s.  12 

Operation  of  spirits  on  bodies, 
not  conceivable,  164,  s.  28 

What  knowledge  they  have  of 
bodies,  124,  s.  23. 

Sepuate,  how  their  knowledge 
may  exceed  ours,  i.  268,  s.  9 

We  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the 
substance  of  spirit,  as  of  body, 
425,  8.  5 

A  conjecture  concerning  one  way 
of  knowledge  wherein  spirits 
excel  us,  432,  s.  13 

Our  ideas  of  spirit,  434,  b.  14 

As  clear  as  that  of  body,  484, 
8.  14 ;  437,  8.  22 

Primary  ideas  belonging  to  spi- 
rits, 436,  8.  18 

Move,  436,  b.  19 

Ideas  of  sp^t  and  body,  com- 
pared, 437,  8. 22 :  442,  ■.  80 

Existence  of,  as  easy  to  be  admit- 
ted as  that  of  bodiM,  440, 8.28 
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Spirito-— 
We  have  no  idea  how  spiritB 
commimicate  their  thoughts^ 

446,  8.  36 

How  far  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
being,  species,  and  properties 
of  spirits,  ii.  163,  s.  27 

The  word  spirit,  does  not  ne- 
cessarily denote  immateriality, 
888 

The  scripture  speaks  of  material 
spirits,  388 
Strasburg,  the  great  dock  at,  iL  42 
Study,  stories  of  extraordinary  pas- 
sion for,  L  885 
Stupidity,  i.  267,  s.  8 
Substance,  l  422,  s.  1 

No  idea  of  it,  196,  s.  18 

Not  very  knowable,  196,  s.  18 

Our  certainty,  concerning  sub- 
stances, reaches  but  a  litUe 
way,  ii.  175,  s.  11,  12;  216, 
S.15 

The  confused  idea  of  substance 
in  general,  makes  always  a 
part  of  the  essence  of  the  spe- 
cies of  substances,  52,  s.  21 

In  substances,  we  must  rectify 
the  signi6cation  of  their 
names,  by  the  things,  more 
than  by  definitions,  125,  e.  24 

Their  ideas  single,  or  collective, 
i.  281,  s.  6 

We  have  no  distinct  idea  of  sub- 
stance, 291,  8. 18,  19 

We  have  no  idea  of  pure  sub- 
stance, 423,  8.  2 

Our  ideas  of  the  sorts  of  sub- 
stances, 424,  425,  8.  8,  4 ;  426, 
8.  6 

Observable,  in  our  ideas  of  sub- 
stances, 446,  8.  37 

Collective  ideas  of  substances, 

447,  &c. 

They  are  single  ideas,  448,  s.  2 
Three  sorts  of  8ub6tances,459,8.2 
The  ideas  of  substances,  have  a 

double  reference,  514,  s.  6 
Tlie  properties    of  substances, 

Qomeroua,  and  not  all  to  be 

known,  618,  s.  9, 10 


Substance — 
The  perfectest    ideas    of    to^ 

stances,  427,  s.  7 
Three  sorts  of  ideas  make  oar 
complex  one  of   substance^ 
428,  s.  9 
Idea  of  it  obscure,  iL  144 
Not  discarded  by    the  Ebbu,% 

351 
The  author^s  account  of  it  clear 
aa  that  of    noted   logicians, 
351 
Wa  talk  like  children  abont  it, 

856 
Hie  author  makes  not  the  being 
of  it  depend  on  the  fancies  of 
men,  852 
The  author's  principles  consist 
with  the  certainty  of  its  exist- 
ence, 852 
Subtilty,  what,  iL  98,  s.  8 
Succession,  an  idea  got  chiefly  finom 
the  train  of  our  ideas,  L  239, 
s.  9 ;  303,  8.  6 
Which  train  is  the  measure  of  it» 
306,  8.  12 
Summum  honuni,  wherein  it  con- 
sists, i.  395,  8.  55 
Sun,  the  name  of  a  species,  though 

but  one,  ii.  40,  s.  1 
Syllogism,   no  help  to  reasoning, 
ii.  284,  8.  4 
The  use  of  syllogism,  284,  s.  4 
Inconveniences  of  syllogism,  2S4, 

8.4 

Of  no  use  in  probabilities,298,8.5 

Helps  not  to  new  discoveries 
294,  8.  6 

Or  the  improvement  of  our 
knowledge,  294,  s.  7 

Whether  in  syllogism,  the  mid- 
dle terms  may  not  be  better 
placed,  295,  s.  8 

May  be  about  particulars,  295, 
8.  8 

Taste  and  smells,  their  modesj,   i 

346,  8.  5 
Taylor,   Jeremy,   on  diversitj  of 

opinion,  iL  273 
Tears  and  weeping,  L  854 
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Testiinoii j»  how  it  lessens  its  force, 

iL  277,  8.  10 
Thinking,  i.  847 

Modes  of  thinking,  i.  847,  s.  1  ; 

848,  8.  2 
Men's  ordinary  way  of  thinking, 

ii.  269,  s.  4 
An  operation  of  the  son!,  i.  211, 

8.  10 

Without  memoiy  useless,   216, 
8.  15 
Thoughts  oonceming  reading  and 

study,  iL  497 
Time,  what,  i.  807,  ■.  17,  18 
Not  the  measure  of  motion,  812, 

8.  22 
And  place,  distinguishable  por- 
tions of  infinite  duration  and 
expansion,  820,  s.  5,  6 
Twofold,  820,  B.  6,  7 
Denominations  fit>m  time   are 
relatives,  455,  s.  8 
Toleration,  necessary  in  our  state 

of  knowledge,  u.  278,  s.  4 
Tradition,  the  older  the  less  cre- 
dible, iL  277,  8.  10 
Transmigration  of  souls,  doctrine 

of,  i.  180 
Travellers,  early,  their  accounts  of 
nations  of  atheists  to  be  re- 
ceived with  doubt,  L  184 
rrifling  propositions,  ii.  219 
Discourses,  U.  225— 227,  s.  9, 10, 
11 
True  and  false  ideas,  L  520 
Truth,  what,  iL  188,  s.  2 ;  185,  s.  6 
Of  thought,  188,  8.  8;  187,  s.  9 
Of  worcb,  188,  s.  8 
Verbal  and  real,  186,  ■.  8,  9 
Moral,  187,  s.  11 
Metaphysicad,  521,  s.  2 
G^eneral,  seldom  apprehended, 

but  in  words,  ii.  188,  s.  2 
In  what  it  consists,  190,  s.  5 
Love  of  it  necessary,  811,  s.  1 
How  we  may  know  we  love  it, 
811,8.  1 

l^aouum  possible,  L  294,  s.  22 
Motion  piofet  m  Tiovumy  295, 


Vacuum— 
We  have  an  idea  of  it,  280,  s.  8; 
232,  8.  5 
Variety  in    men's    pursuits,    ac- 
counted for,  L  240,  8.  10 
Vegetables,  identity  of,  L  461 
Velleity,  what,  L  858 
Vice  lies  in  wrong  measures  of 

good,  ii.  884,  s.  16 
Virtue,  what,  in  reality,  L172,  s.18 
What  in  its  common  application, 

165,  8. 10,  11 
Is  preferable,  under  a  bare  possi- 
bility of  a  fliture  state,  406,s.  70 
How  taken,  171,  s.  17,  18 
Volition,  what,  i.  863,  s.  5 ;  869, 
8.  15  ;    875,  8.  28 
Better  known  by  reflection  than 
words,  876,  s.  80 
Voluntaiy,   what,    L   868,    s.  5 ; 
867,  8. 11 ;  875,  s.  27 

Understanding,  what,  i.  868,  s.  5, 6 
Like  a  dark  room,  278,  s.  17 
When  rightiy  used,  181,  s.  5 
Three  sorts  of   perception  in, 

368,  8. 5 
Wholly  passive  in  the  reoeptwn 
of  simple  ideas,  223,  s.  25 
Uneasiness  alone  determines  the 
will  to  a  new  action,  L  876, 
8.  29,  81,  38,  &c. 
Why  it  determines  the  will,  879, 

8. 36,  37 
Causes  of  it,  897,  s.  57,  Ac. 
Unity,  an  idea,  both  of  sensation 
and  reflection,  L  239,  s.  7 
Suggested  by  every  thing,325,s.  1 
Univenal  consent,    aigument  of, 

examined,  L  185 
Universality,  is  only  in  signs,  ii.  14 
Univeraals,  how  made,  L  274,  s.  9 

Weeping.    See  Tears. 

What  is,  is,  is  not  universally  as- 
sented to,  L  136,  B.  4 

Where  and  when,  i.  821,  s.  8 

Whole,  bigger  than  its  parts,  its 
use,  iL  208,  s.  11 
And  part  not  innate  ideas,  i.  18^ 

8.6 
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Will,  what,  I  868,  8  5,  6 ;   869, 

a.  16 ;  375,  t.  28 
What  determmfis  the  will,  87> 

•.29 
Often  oonfoimded  with  desire, 

87,  8.  30 
Ib  oonTemnt   onlj  about  our 

own  actions,  37,  s.  30 
Terminates  m  them,  383,  s.  40 
Is  determined  by  the  greatest, 

present,    removable     oneasi- 

ness,  383,  s.  40 
Wit  and  judgment^  wherein  dif- 
ferent, i  270,  s.  2 
Wolf^  his  theory  of  innate  ideas, 

L140 
Worcester,    Locke's    oontroveny 

with  the  bishop  oi;  iL  339 
Words,   an  ill  use  of,  one  great 

hinderance  of  knoidedge,  iL 

167,  s.  30 
Abase  of  words,  i.  94,  s.  1 
Sects  introduce  words  without 

signification,  94,  s.  2 
The  schools  have  coined  multi- 
tudes of  insignificant  words, 

94,8.2 
And  rendered  others  obscure, 

97,8.6 
Often  used  without  signifioatioD, 

95,8.  3 
And  why,  96,  8.  5 
Inconstancy  in   their  use,    an 

abuse  of  words,  96,  s.  5 
Obscurity,   an  abuse  of  wordi^ 

97,8.6 
Taking  them  for  things,  an  abuse 

of  words,  101,  8.  14,  15 
Who  most  liable  to  this  abuse  of 

words,  101,  8.  14,  15 
This  abuse  of  words  is  a  cause 

of  obstinacy    in  error,  103« 

8.  16 
Making  them  stand  for  real  es- 
sences we  know  not,  is  an 

abuse  of  words,  103,  s.  17,  18 
The  supposition  of  their  certain 

evident  signification,  an  abuse 

of  words,  107,  s.  22 
Use  of  words  is,  1.  To  oommn- 

nkiato  ideas  •  2.  With  qtutck 


r     I 


Wofds— 

ness;    3.    To  conrej  know- 
ledge, 108,  s.  23,  24 
How  they  fail  in  all  these^  109, 

8.  26,  etteq. 
How  in  substances,  110,  111«  a. 

32 
How  in  modes  andrdationiiyllOy 

111,8.33 
Misuse  of  words,  a  great  cause 

of  error,  114,  s.  4 
Of  obstinacy,  115,  s.  5 
And  of  wrangling,  115,  s.  6 
Signify  one  thing  in  inquiries, 

and  another  in  disputes,  1 1 6,8.7 
The  meaning  of  words  is  made 

known,  in   mmfAe  ideas,    by 

showing,  120,  8.  14 
In  mixed  modes,    by  defining^ 

120,  8.  15 
In  substances,  by  showing  and 

derining  too,  123,  s.  19 ;  124, 

8. 21,  22, 
The  ill  consequence  of  learning 

words  first,  and  their  meaning 

afterwards,  125,  s.  24 
No  shame  to  ask  men  the  mean- 
ing of  their  words  where  they 

are  doubtful,  126,  s.  25 
Are  to  be  used  constantly  in  the 

same  sense,  128,  s.  26 
Or  else  to  be  explained,  where 

the  context  determines  it  not, 

128,  8.  27 
How  made  general,  ii.  1,  s.  8 
Signifying  insensible  things,  da> 

rived  from  names  of  sensible 

ideas,  2,  s.  5 
Have  no  natural  signification, 

4,8.1 

But  by  imposition,  8,  s.  8 
Stand  immediately  for  the  ideas 

of  the  speaker,  4,  s.  1-8 
Yet  with  a  double  reference: — 

1.  To  the  ideas  in  the  hearer'i 
mind,  6,  s.  4 

2.  To  the  reality  of  things,  7.  s.  5 
Apt,  by  custom,  to  eix;ite  ideas, 

7,  s.  6 
Often  used  without  BignificttioD, 
7,8.7 
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^orda — 
Moet  general,  9,  a.  1 
Why  some  worda  of  one  language 

cannot  be  tranalated  into  those 

of  another,  34,  a.  8 
Why  I  have  been  ao  large  on 

words,  39,  s.  16 
New  words,  or  in  new  aignifica- 

tiona,    are    cautioualy  to  be 

usod,  73,  s.  51 
Civil  use  of  words,  75,  a.  3 
PhiloHophical  use  of  words,  75,  s.  3 
These  very  different,  87,  s.  15 
Misa  their  end  when  they  excite 

not,  in  the  hearer,  the  same 

idea  aa  in  the  mind  of  the 

•peaker,  80  ■.  4 


Woitla— 
What  wotda  moat  doubtful,  and 

why,  80,  8.  5 
What  unintelligible,  80,  a.  5 
Fitted  to  the  uae  of  common  life, 

81,  s.  7 
Not  translatable,  34,  s.  8 
Worship  not  an  innate  idea,  L  183* 

s.  7 
Wrangle,    about    words,    ii.  227, 

s.  13 
Writings,  ancient,  why  hardly  te 
be  precisely  understood,  iL  93^ 
s.  22 
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iTxmwomD  tTicBrr  akp  omabiko  cmiaB. 


CATALOGUE  OF 

BONN'S   LIBRARIES, 

741  Volumes,  £iii  i^s. 


The  Publishers  are  now  issuing  the  Libraries  in  a  NEW  AND 
MORE  ATTRACTIVE  STYLE  OF  BINDING,     No  volumes 
'  will  be  supplied  in  the  old  style  after  January  tst^  1 893. 


New  Volumes  of  Standard  Works  in  the  various  branches  oj 
Literature  are  constantly  being  added  to  this  Series^  which  is 
already  unsurpassed  in  respect  to  the  number^  variety ^  and  chet^fuss 
of  the  Works  contained  in  it.  The  Publishers  beg  to  announce  the 
following  Volumes  as  recently  issued  or  now  in  preparation : — 

Goethe's  Pauat  Part  I.  The  Original  Text,  with  Hayward's  Translation 
and  Notes,  carefully  revised,  with  an  Introduction,  by  C  A.  Buchheim,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  German  Language  and  Literature  at  King's  College,  London.         \See  p.  17. 

Arthur  Young's  Tour  in  Ireland.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  Librarian, 
National  Liberal  Club,    a  vols.  {.Seep,  8. 

£uripidea.     A  New  Literal  Translation  in  Prose.     By  E.   P.  Coleridge. 

2  vols.  sr.  each. 

Vol.  L — Rhesus — Medea — Hippolytus — ^Alcestis— Heradida: — Supplices — ^Troades—  loo 
— Helena. 
II. — Andromache  —  Electra — Bacchae —  Hecuba —  Hercules  Furcns—  Phacni«saE — 
Orestes— Iphigenia  in  Tauris — Iphigenia  in  Aulis — Cyclops.  \Se* p.  15. 

Count  Orammont's  Memoirs  of  the   Court  of  Charles  n.    With  the 

Boscobel  Tracts,  &c.    New  Edition,    sr.  \See  p.  9. 

Oray's  Letters.    New  Edition.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A. 

[/n  the  preu. 

Montaigne's  Essays.    Cotton's  Translation,  revised  by  W.  C.  Ilazlitt.    New 

Etlition.    3  Vols.  [/«  the  press. 

Hartley  Coleridge's  Essays  and  Marginalia.    Edited  by  the  Lord  Chief 

Justice.  [Preparing. 

Hoffmann's  Tales.    The  Serapion  Brethren.    Translated  by  Lieut-Colonel 

E  wing.    Vol .II.  [In  the  press, 

Ardui's  Expedition  of  Alexander.    A  Literal  Translation,  with  Notes, 

Maps,  and  Introduction.  (/«  thepreu, 

Bophocles.    A  New  Literal  Prose  Translation  by  E.  P.  Coleridge,  B.A. 

[Im  the  Pfxst. 

fielect  Historical  Documents  of  the  Middle  Aees,  including  the  roost 

famous  Charters  relating  to  England,  the  Empire,  the  Qiurch.  &c.,  from  the  iitb  to 
the  i4ih  centuries.    Edited,  with  Introductions,  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson,  Ph.D. 

{Smp,  ti. 

Behn's  Handbooks  of  Athletic  Sports.    8  Vols.  [Seep.  si. 
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Addlten'i  Worki  iwcd. 

ALTIBHI'S   TT>c«llIal.     In  EnitUi 

" .    Whh  Nous,  ArnuncDti,  whT  1b- 

'     ~. A. Bovnnf, CB.  inb. 


BAOOH-S    Hual 

Wotkfiincludiac  EukTi,  Apophthicin, 
WIidOBi  of  tb*  ABdaU,  New  AlUiuii. 
Hwr  VII.,  HcBT*  Vill.,  Eliabadi, 
Han  Frinc*  of  wJm,  HiMocT  of  GnM 

BriniD,jBH<uCaiu,u'  ' " 

With  Cnlual  ud  Blot., 

doB  ud  Nona  by  J.  Dcnr.  U. 

-—Snob*  PiittafUeal  Litrar: 


piintg  MSS.,  BiwdiUoi,  Ac    Edit,  br 


BEA.1IMONT      AMD      _  _ 

Sdidiooi.    Wilfa  Nota  ud 

by  Ldlh  Host. 
BBCEMANtr  (J.)  HlMtorr  of  lB**n- 

tkoE,    DucovflMi,   mod   Onaiu.     With 

Poimit*  (/  Bacbnum  nod  Jwoa  WmO. 


BRmK    (B.    ten).     Early    EngUSh 

LiKnniB  (Lo  Wudif).  Bv  Bemhard  Kn 
Brink.    Tiul  by  FmL  H.  M.  Xouedj, 

BBOWSEV  (Sir  TbomAi]  ^7orka. 
Edit,  iiw  S.  WUVin,  with  Dr.  lohuoo'i 
life  of  BiawM.    PoRnit.    3  Tob. 

BDBKB'S  Worka.    6  vok. 

Bli»MhM  on  tha  Impaa«hmant 

of  WuTOB  H**iin£B ;  uA  L«u<n.    1  voli. 

Ufa.    By  Sii  J.  Prior.    Pcxtniil. 

BUBHB  (Robert).  LM  of.  By  J.  G. 
Locklwit,  D.CL.  A  new  ind  silu(sd 
editloo.  With  Natei  ud  Appcndicd  by 
W.  Scott  Dougtu,    Fymnii. 

BVn.ER'B  IBp.1  Alulon  of  RaU- 
(ioe,  Nuunl  ud  Revealed,  la  the  Coo- 
tdtutioo  uid  Conne  of  Nftture  ;  with  Two 


OAMOiiErB  Lndsd,  or  the  DiMonry 
of  iBdiB.  An  Epic  Foem.  True,  bom 
the  Portogueie,  with  DiMeitatioB,  Hii. 
tonal  Sketch,  ud  Lila,  by  W.  J.  MkUc. 


OABAFAfl     (Thai        -     ;~- 

from"h"German  of  Alfred    "     " 
PortiBit  of  Mmuidlo. 


by  Armeiid  Cejiei ;  with  Fdji'i  Hinory  ti 
Ibbh  II.  ud  Lord  Lonidale'i  Mtmob  d 
JuBlL    PmnkofCiiiRl. 


-Sm   P»H.   «•   ^"M- 


OABTV  Danta.  The  VuIob  of  Hell, 
Pontocy,  ud  Firaihie.  Trui.  by  Rev. 
H.  P.  (>iy,  M.A.  With  Ufe,  Oimuila. 
■icBl  View  of  hii  ^»,  Notu,  and  todek 
of  Proper  Nsmei.    Poctnul. 

Thii  ii  the  ButhcnEiE:  editiDn.  coatamiaa 
^1.  CAiy'i  tut  conectioBi,  w!tn  additioou 


BOHirS  UBRARIES. 


[  (BonTanitto).  Memoirs  of, 
by  himself.  With  Notes  of  G.  P.  CarpMU. 
Tnns.  by  T.  Roscoe.    Portnut. 

CERVANTES'  GAUtea.  A  Pastond 
Romance.   Trans.byG.W.  J.GylL 

Exemplary  Novels.     Trans,  by 

W.  K.  Kelly. 

— —  Don   Quixote  de  la  MAiielia. 

Mottenx's  THnslation  revised.  With  Lock- 
hart's  life  and  Notes,    a  vols. 

CHAUCER'S  Poetleal  "Works.   With 

Poems  f(nrmerly  attriboted  to  him.  With  a 
Memoir,  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glos- 
sary, by  R.  Bell.  Improved  edition,  with 
Pkdiminary  Essay  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Slnat, 
If  .A.    Portrait.    4  vols. 

CLASSIC  TALES,  containing  Rassdas. 
Vicar  of  WakefielcL  Gnllivei's  Travels,  and 
The  Sentimental  Jonmey. 

COLERIDGE'S  (S.  T.)  Friend.  A  Series 
of  Essavs  on  Morals,  Politics,  and  Reli- 
gion.   Portrait. 

—  Aids  to  Refleetlon.    Confessions 

of  an  Inquiring  Sfnrit;  and  Essays  on 
Faith  and  the  Common  IVayer-book.  N  ew 
Edition,  revised. 

— —  Table-Talk  and  Omnlana.  By 
T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

Leotnres  on  Shakespeare  and 

other  Poeu.    Edit,  by  T.  Ashe.  B.A 

Containing  the  lectnres  taken  down  u 
s8xx-xa  b£7.  P.  Collier,  and  those  d*- 
Uvered  at  Bristol  in  18x3. 

— —  Btographla  Idterarlaj  or,  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  my  Literary  Life 
and  Opinions :  with  Two  Lay  Sermons. 

Miscellanies,  JBsthetlc   and 

Literary ;  to  which  is  added,  Thb  Thbost 
OP  LiPB.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
T.  Ashe,  B.A 

CONDI'S  Hlstorj  of  the  Dominion 

of  the  Arabs  in  Spain.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 
Foster.  Portrait  of  Abderahmea  ben 
Moftvia.    3  vols. 

COWPER'SCompleteWorks,  Poems, 

Correspondence,  and  Translations.  Edit. 
with  Memoir  by  R.  Southey.  45  En- 
gravings.   8  vols. 

COXEPS  Memoirs  of  the  Dnke  ot 

Marlborongh.  With  his  original  Corre- 
spondence, from  family  records  at  Blen- 
heim. Revised  edition.  Portraits.  3  vols. 
*,*  An  Atlas  of  the  plans  of  Marl- 
borough's campaigns,  4to.  xof.  &^. 


COXE^  Hlstorj  of  the  Honso  of 

Austria.  Fhm  the  Foundation  of  the 
Mcmardnr  by  Rhodolph  of  Hapsborgfa  to 
the  Dcam  01  Leopold  II.,  xsx8-x79a.  By 
Archdn.  Coxe.  with  Continnatioa  from 
the  Accession  of  Francis  I.  to  the  Re\-(^> 
tion  of  1848.    4  Portraits.    4  vols. 


CUMMIMGHAM^  Lives  of  the  nuMt 

Eminent  British  Painters.     With  Notes 
foA  x6  firesh  Lives  by  Mrs.  Heaton.  3  vols. 

DEFOEV  Novels  and  Mlscellaneona 
Works.  With  Pr«£sces  and  Notes,  in- 
dodin^  those  attributed  to  Sir  W.  Sooct. 
Portrait.    7  vds. 

DE  LOLBIE'S  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  it  is  compared  both  with  the 
Republican  form  of  Government  and  the 
other  Monarchies  of  Emope.  E<Ut.,  with 
life  and  Notes,  by  J.  Macgregor. 


DUNLOPm  Hlstorj  Of  Fiction.    N 

Edition,     revised.      By    Henry    WHsoo. 
a  v<ds. ,  5x.  each. 

EDQE'WORTH'S  Stories  for  Chil- 
dren.   With  8  Ulnstrations  by  L.  Speed. 

ELZE*S  Shakespeare.'.S'f'^  Shaktsftmrt 

EMERSON'S  Works.    3  vob. 

VoL  I.  —Essays,  Lectnres,  and  Poems. 

VoL  II.— English  Traits,  Nature,  and 
Conduct  of  Life. 

Vol.  III.— Society  and  Solitude— Letters 
and  Social  Aims — Miscellaneous  Papsis 
(hitherto  uncollected)— May^Day,  &c 

FOSTER'S  (John)  LIfi  and  Corre- 
spondence. £dit.  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  Por^ 
trait,    a  t'ols. 

Leotnres  at  Broadmead  Chapel. 

Edit,  by  J.  £.  Ryland.    s  vols. 

Critical  Essays  oontrllmted  to 

the  *  Eclectic  Review.'     Edit,  by  J.  E 
Ryland.    a  vols. 

— -  Essays ;  On  Decision  of  Charac- 
ter;  on  a  Man's  wncmff  Memoirs  of  Him- 
self; on  the  epithet  Komautic;  on  one 
aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical 
Religion. 

Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popnlsr 

Igttorancejand  a  Disoonne  on  the  Propa- 
gation of  Christianity  in  India. 

^.  Essay  on  the  improyement  of 

Time,  with  Notes  of  Sermons  and  other 
Pieces. 

— —  Fosteriana :  selected  fkom  periodica] 
papers,  ediu  by  H.  G.  Bohn. 

FOX  (Rt.  Hon.  C.  J.)— ^m  Carrtl 


STANDARD  LIBRARY, 


GIBBON'S  Deollne  and  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire.  Complete  and  unabridged, 
with  variorum  Notes ;  including  those  of 
Guiiot,  Wenck,  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  Neander, 
and  others.    7  vols.    9  Maps  and  Portrait. 

GOETHE'S  Works.  Trans,  into  English 
by  E.  A.  Bowring.  CB.,  Anna  Swanwick, 
Sur  Walter  Scott,  kc  ftc    14  vols. 

Vols.  I.  and  II. — ^Autobiogn4>h7  and  An* 
nals.    Portrait, 

VoL  III.—Faust.    Complete. 

Vol.  IV.— Novels  and  Tales :  containing 
Elective  Affinities,  Sorrows  of  Werther, 
The  German  Emigrants,  The  Good  Wo* 
men,  and  a  Nouvelette. 

Vol.  v.— Wilhehn  Mebter's  Apprentice* 
ship. 

Vol.  VI.— Conversations  vrith  Eckennan 
and  Soret. 

Vol.  VII.— Poems  and  Balhuls  in  the  ori- 
«nal  Metres,  including  Hermann  and 
Dorothea. 

V0I.VIII.— Gcetzvon  Berlichingen,  Tor* 
quato  Tasso,  Egmont,  Iphigenia.  ClaWgo, 
Wayward  Lover,  and  Fellow  Culprits. 

Vol.  IX.  — WilheUn  Meister's  Travels. 
Complete  Edition. 

Vol.  X.  —  Tour  in  Italy.  Two  Plarts. 
And  Second  Residence  in  Rome. 

VoL  XI. — Miscellaneous  Travels,  Letters 
from  Switzerland,  Campsugn  in  France, 
Sim  tA  Mainz,  and  Rhine  Tour. 

Vol  XII.— Early  and  Miscelhmeons 
Letters^  including  Letters  to  his  Mother, 
with  Biosraphy  and  Notes. 

Vol.  Xl  1 1. —Correspondence  with  Zelter. 

Vol.  XIV.-  Rcineke  Fox,  West-Eastern 
Divan  and  AchiUeid.  Translated  in 
original  metres  by  A.  Rogers. 

*—  Corrospoiideiioe  with  SohiUer. 
«  vols.— ^y^  SckilUr. 

—  Fatutt.— 5^^  Collegiate  Series. 

GOLDSMITH'S  Worki.   5  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Life,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Essays, 
and  Letters. 

Vol.  II.— Poems,  Plays,  Bee,  Cock  Lane 
Ghost. 

Vol  III.-.The  Citizen  of  the  World, 
Polite  Learning  in  Etirope. 

Vol.  IV.— Biographies,  Criticisms,  Later 
Eftsays. 

Vol.  v.  — Prefaces,  Natural  History, 
Letters,  Goody  Two-Shoes,  Index. 

GREENE.   MARLOWE,    and   BEN 

JONSON  (Poems  of).    With  Notes  and 
Memdirs  by  R.  Bell. 

GREGORY'S    (Dr.)    TIm  BtUIobom, 

Doctrines,  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion. 


GRIMM'S  HooMhold  Tales.  With  the 
Original  Notes.  Trans,  by  Mrs.  A.  Hititt. 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang,  MJL  « 
vols. 

GUIZOT'S  History  of  ReprM«atatH« 

(jovemment  in  Europe.    Trans,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble. 

—  EiiffUsli  Revolutloii  of  1640.  Froa 
the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  his  Death. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.    Portrait. 

History  of  Civilisation.   From  the 

Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolodoa. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.    Portraiu.    3  vols. 

HALL'S  (Rev.  Robert)  Works  and 
Remains.  Memoir  by  Dr.  Gregory  and 
Essay  by  J.  Foster.    Portrait. 

HAUFF'S  Tales.  The  Caravan— Tha 
Sheikh  of  Alexandria — The  Iim  in  the 
Spessart.    Translated  by  Prof.  S.  MendeL 

HA'WTHORNE'S  Tales.  3  vols. 

Vol.  I.~Twice-told  Tales,  and  the  Soow 
Image. 

Vol.  II.— Scariet  Letter,  and  the  Hoaaa 
with  Seven  Gables. 

Vol.  III.— Transformation,  and  Blithe, 
dale  Romance. 

H AZLTTTS  fW".)  Works.  7  vols. 
Table-Talk. 

The  Literature  of  the  Ago  of 

Elizabeth  and  (Characters  of  Shake^eare's 
Plays. 

English  Poets  and  English  Comlo 

Writers. 

—  The  Plain  Speaker.  Opioioot  oo 
Books,  Men,  and  flings. 

Round    Table.     Conversations    of 

James  Northcote,  R.A. ;  (Hiaracteriitics. 

Sketches  and  Essays,  and  Wintar. 

slow. 

Spirit  of  the  Age:  or,  Cooten- 

poiary  Portraits.     New  Edition,  by  W. 
Carew  Hazlitt. 


Poems.      Translated    in   the 

original  Metres,  with  Life  by  E.  A.  Bow> 
ring,  C.B. 

TraTsI-Plctnres.    The  Tour  in  the 

Harz,  Norderney,  and  Book  of  Ideas,  to* 
gether  with  the  Romantic  School.  Trans, 
by  F.  Storr.    With  Maps  and  Appendices. 

HOFFMANN'S  Tales.  The  Serapkm 
Brethren.  2  vols.  Trans,  by  Lt.-CoL 
Ewing. 

HOOPER'S     (Q.)     W^aterloo:     The 

Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon  :  a  His- 
tory of  the  Champaign  of  i3i  5.  By  (JeOrge 
Hooper.  With  M.ip>  and  Plans.  New 
Edition,  rex-tsed 


BOHirS  UBRARIES. 


HUOOtl  (Victor)  Dramatio  'Works; 

Henkani— RayBlas— TheKins's  Diversion. 
Translated  l^  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.L.Sknis. 

— —  PooiiMU  chiefly  LyricaL  CoUecledby 
H.  L.  Williams. 

HVHGAKT:  Ita  EUctory  «b<1  Bo^o- 

fartioo,  with  Memoir  ofKotsath.   Portrait. 

flUTCHXHSOH  (ColOBOl).  Mttiiolr* 
d^  By  his  Widow,  with  her  Antobio- 
nphy,  and  the  Siege  of  Lathom  Hooae. 
Portrait. 


(WaihingtoDl   Comploto 

Z5  v<^. 

Ufli  and  XiOttors.    By  his  Nephew, 
E.   Irving.     With   Index  and  a 
a  vols. 


JAMES'S  jG.  P.  R.)  LifB  of  Rlohard 

Coenr  de  Lion.    Portraits  of  Richard  and 
f  Plttlip  Angustus.    a  voU. 

-»-  laOOls  Znr.    Pdrtraits.    a  vols. 

JAMESON  (Mrs.)  81utkMpMro*s 
Hooines.  Charactcrutics  of  Women.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson. 

JBAN  PAXTL.— ^M  RickUr. 

JOmfSON*S    Liyet    of   the    Poets. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Mrs.  Alexander 
Napier.  And  an  Introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.     3  vols. 

JOHSON  (Ben).  Poems  9lt^-^u  Greene, 

JOSEPUUS  (Flavins),  The  Works  of. 

Whiston's  Translation.  Revised  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  ShOleto,  M.A.  With  Topographical 
and  Geographical  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.    5  vols. 

JUNIU8*8  Letters.  With  WoodfaU's 
Notes.  An  Essay  on  the  Authorship.  Fao* 
nmiles  of  Handwriting,    a  vols. 

I>A  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  In  English 
Verse,  with  Essay  on  the  Fabolists.  By 
ESsnr  Wright. 

LAMAHTINE'S  The  GtroBdlstS;  or 

Personal  Menunrt  of  the  Patriots  01  the 
French  Revohition.  Trans,  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.  Portraits  of  Robespierre,  Madame 
Roland,  and  Charlotte  Corday.    3  vols. 

— —  The  Restoration  of  Moaarehv 

in  France  (a  Seoael  to  The  Girondi^^ 
S  Portraits.    4  vou. 

—  The  Frenoh  Revolution  of  1840. 

Portraits. 

LAMB^  (Charles)  BUa  and  g»«^*^ii, 

CoBBplete  Edition.    Portrait. 


or 

of 


LAMB*8    (Charles)    _^ 

English  Dramatic  Poets  of  the 
EUxabeth.  With  Notes  and  the 
from  the  Ganick  Plays. 

—  Talfirard's  Letters  of  Charl< 
Lsmb.     New  Edition,   by    W. 
HftsUtt.    a  vols. 

LANZI'S  Historr  of  Painting  In 

Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the  Revival  of 
the  Fine  Aru  to  the  End  of  the  s8th 
Centmy.  With  Memoir  and  Portraits. 
Trans,  by  T.  Roiooe.    3  vols. 

LAPPENBERG'S  England  nndar  the 

Anelo-Saxon  Kings.  Trans,  by  B.  Thorpe, 
F.S.A.    a  vols. 

LESSINO'S  Dramatie  "Works. 
plete.    By  E.  BelL  M.A.    With  M« 
by  H.  Zimmem.    Portrait    a  vols. 

^—  Laokoon,  Dramatie  Notes,  and 
Representation  of  Death  by  the  Andents. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Beasley  and  Helen 
Zinunem.    Frontispieoe. 

LOCKE*S  Philosophioal  Works,  con- 
taining  Human  Undentandiiw.ControversT 
with  Bishop  of  Worcester,  fiLalebranche's 
Opinions.  Natoral  Philoeophy,  Reading 
and  Stody.  With  lotrodncdon,  '  *  * 
and  Notes,  by  J.  A.  St.  John, 
a  vols. 

Life  and  Letters,  with  Extracts  from 

his  Common-place  Books.    By  Lord  King. 

LOCKHART  (J.  Qt.ySu  Burnt, 

LUTHER'S  Table-TMOk.  Trans,  by  W. 
HaxlitL  With  Life  by  A.  Chahners,  and 
Luthsk's  Catbchism.  Portrait  after 
Cranach. 

▲ntobiogTaph7«-sy«#  MkJUleU 

MACHIAYELLTS  History  of  Flo- 
rence, The  Puncb,  Savonarola,  Historical 
Tracts,  and  Memoir.    Portrait. 

MARLOWE.    Poems  o&— ^m  Grtem, 

MARTINBAirs  (Harriet)  History 
of  England  (indoding  History  of  the  P«nce) 
from  1800-X846.    5  vols. 

MENZEL'S  Historr  of  Germany, 

from  the  Earliest  Period  to  1842.  Por- 
traits.   3  vols. 

MIGHBLBT*S    AntoMopraphy   of 

Lather.  Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.  With 
Notes. 

— —  The  Frenoh  RoTolntion  to  thr 

Flight  of  the  King  b  1791.    Frontlsinece. 

MIGRBTV  The  Frenoh  Bewotottott, 

from  X789  to  x8x4.    Portrait  of  Napoloan. 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


MILTON'S  Prose  "Works.  With  Pre- 
face, Preliminary  Remarks  by  J.  A«  St. 
John,  and  Index.    5  vols.    Portraits. 


—  Poetical  W^orks. 

Engravings.    3  v<^. 


With  I30  Wood 


MITFORD'8  (Miss)  Our  TUlags. 
Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and  Sceneiy. 
a  Engravings,    a  voU. 

MOUERE'S   Dramatto   Works.    In 

English  Prose,  by  C.  H.  WaU.  With  a 
Life  and  a  Portrait.    3  vols. 

'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have 
here  probably  as  ^ood  a  translation  of 
Moli^  as  can  be  given.' — Academy, 

MONTAQU.  Letters  and  "Works  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Lord 
Whamcliffc^s  Third  Edition.  ^Edited,  by 
W.  ^  Moy  Thomas.  New  and  revised 
edition.  With  steel  plates,  a  vols.  s«. 
each. 

MONTBSQUIEirS    Spirit  of  Laws. 

Revised  Edition,  with  Ir  Alembert's  Analy- 
sis, Notes,  and  Memoir,    a  vols. 

NEANDER  (Dr.  A.)    History  of  the 

Christian  Religion  and  Church.  Trans,  by 
J.  Torrey.    With  Short  Memoir,    xo  vols. 

Life  of  Jesus  Chrlsti  In  Its  Hls« 

tmical  Connexion  and  Development. 

The  Flantliis  and  Training  of 

the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles. 
With  the  Antignosticus,  or  Spirit  of  Ter- 
tuUian.    Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.    a  vols. 

Lectures    on    the    Hlstonr   of 

Christian  Dogmas.  Trans,  by  J.  £.  Ry- 
land.   a  vols. 

Memorials  of  Christian  lJf%  In 

the  Early  and  Middle  Ages;  indoding 
Light  in  Dark  Places.  Trans,  by  J.  E. 
Ryland 

NORTH'S  Lives  of  the  Right  Hon. 

Francis  North,  Baron  Guildford,  the  Hon. 
Sir  Dudley  North,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Dr.  John  North.  By  the  Hon.  Rc^r 
NortL  Edited  by  A.  Jessopp,  D.D.  With 
3  Portraits.    3  vols.    j/t.  6d.  each. 

'  Lovers  of  good  literature  will  rejoice  at 
the  appearance  of  a  new,  handy,  and  com- 
plete edition  of  so  justly  famous  a  book, 
and  will  congratulate  themselves  that  it 
has  found  so  competent  and  skilful  an 
editor  as  Dr.  Jessopp.' — Times. 

OCKLET  (8.)  History  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  their  Conquests  in  Syria^  Persia, 
and  Egypt.  Comprising  the  Lives  of 
Mohammed  and  hu  Successors  to  the 
Death  of  Abdalmdik,  the  Eleventh  Caliph. 
By  Simon  Ockley,  B.D.,  Portrait  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

PASCAL'S  Thoughts.  Translated  from 
the  Text  of  M.  Auguste  Molinier  by 
C.  Regan  Paul.    3rd  edition. 


PERCY'S  Rellques  of  Ancient  Eng* 

lish  Poetry  I  consisting  of  Ballads,  Son^ 
and  other  Pieces  of  our  earlier  Poets,  with 
some  few  of  later  date.  With  Essay  on 
Ancient  Minstrels,  and  Glossary,    a  vols. 

PHILIP  DE  COMMIMES.    Memotra 

of.  Containing  the  Histories  of  Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  VlII.,  and  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  With  the  History  of 
Lcmis  XL.  Sy  Jean  de  Troyes.  Trans- 
lated, with  a  Lde  and  Notes,  by  A  R. 
Scoble.    PiMtraits.    a  vols. 

PLXTT ARCH'S  LIVEB.  Translated,  with 
Notes  and  Life,  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A, 
late  Fellow  of  Trmity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  G.  Long,  M.  A    4  vols. 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.    SeleoCloBS 

firom  One  Hundred  Poets,  from  1776  ta 
1B76.  With  Introductory  Review,  sud 
Specimens  of  Negro  Melody,  by  W.  J. 
Linton.    Portrait  of  W.  Whitman. 

RACINE'S  (Jean)  Dramatic  Worksu 
A  metrical  English  version,  with  Bio- 
graphical notice.  By  R.  Bruce  Bocwdl, 
M.A.  Oxon.    a  vols. 

RANKB  (L.)    History  of  the  PopeS| 

their  Church  and  State,  and  their  Cnnwirfi 
with  Protestantism  in  the  z6th  and  i] 
Centuries.  Trans,  by  E.  Foster.  Pc 
3  vols. 

—  History  of  Servla.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 
Kerr.  To  which  is  added,  The  Slave  Pko- 
vinces  of  Turkey,  by  Cyprien  Robert. 

History  of  the  Latin  and  Tea- 

tonic  Nations.  X494-15X4.  Trans,  bv 
P.  A.  Ashworth,  translator  of  Dr.  Gneist  s 
'  History  of  the  English  Constitution.' 

REUMONT  ( Alfired  A<t)^^^ee  Cmr^fiu. 

REYNOLDS' (Sir  J.)  Literary  Works. 

With  Memoir  and  Remarks  by  U.  W. 
Beechy.    a  vols. 

RICHTER  (Jean  Paul).  Levaaa, 
a  Treatise  on  Education ;  together  withths 
Autobiography,  and  a  short  Memoir. 

^~  Floweri  Frult|  and  Thorn  PlseeSf 

or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death,  and  Marnnga 

of  Siebenkaes.  Traiulated  bv  Alex.  Ewing. 

The  only  complete  English  translation. 


ROSCOE'S  (W.)  IdfB  of  Leo 
Notea^  Historical  Documents,  and 
tation  on  Lucretia  Borgia.    3 
a  vols. 

^~  Lorenso  de*  Medlol,  called  *The 
Magnificent,'  with  Copyright  Nolat. 
Poems,  Letters,  &c.  With  MenMir  off 
Roscoe  and  Portrait  of  Lorenso. 

BUSSIAf    History   of|   ftroa  Ike 

Muliest  Period  to  the  Oimean  War.    By 
W.  R.  Kelly.    3  Portraits,    a  vols. 
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BONN'S  UBRARIBS. 


SCHILLER'S  Works.    7  vols. 

Vol.  I.— HistonroftheThirty  Y«an' War. 
Rev.  A.  T.  W.  BCorrisoOt  M.A«    Portrait. 

Vol.  11.— Historv  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of  Counts  Egmoot 
and  Horn,  the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
Disturbance  of  France  preceding  tne  Reign 
of  Houy  IV.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison  and  L.  Dora  Schmitx. 

VoL  III.—Don  Carlos.  R.  D.  Boylan 
—Mary  Stuart.  Mellish  — Maid  of  Or- 
kans.  Anna  Swanwick — Bride  of  Mes- 
dna.  A.  Lodge,  M.A.  Together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in  Tragedy  (a  short 
Essay).    Engravings. 

These  Dramas  are  all  translated  in  metre. 

VoL  IV. — Robbers— Fiesco— Love  and 
Intri^e^Demetrius— Ghost  Seer— ^port 
cf  Divinity. 

The  Dramas  in  this  volume  are  in  prose. 

Vol.  v.— Poems.    £.  A.  Bowring,  C.B. 

VoL  VI.— Essays,  iEsthedcal  and  Philo- 
sophical, including  the  Dissertation  on  the 
Connexion  between  the  Animal  and  Spiri- 
toal  in  M^ff- 

VoL  VII.  — Wallenstein's  Camp.  J. 
Churchill.  —  Piccolomini  and  Death  of 
WaUenstein.  S.  T.  Coleridge.— William 
Tell.  SirTheoJoreMartin,  K.C.B.,LL.D. 

SCHILLER  And  GOETHE.  Corre- 
spondence between,  from  a.d.  z794>i8o5. 
Tran9.  by  L.  Dora  Schmits.    a  vols. 

SCHLEGEL  (F.)     Leotnres  on  the 

Philosophy  of  Life  and  the  Philosoi^y  of 
Language.    Trans,  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison. 

—  The  History  of  Literature,  Ancient 
and  Modem. 

—  The  Philoeophy  of  History.  With 
Memoir  and  Portrait.  Trans,  by  J.  B. 
Robertson. 

— —  Modem  History,  with  the  Lectures 

entitled^  Caesar  and^  Alexander,  and  The 
Beginning  of  our  History.  Translated  by 
L.  Purcell  and  R.  H.  Whitelock. 

—  JEstbetic  and  BflsoeUaneons 
Works.    By  £.  J.  Millington. 


(A.  W.)  Dramatlo  Art 
and  Literature.  By  J.  Black.  With  Me- 
■loir  by  Rev.  A.  J.  w.  Morrison.    Portrait. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert),  His  Life  and 
Wwks.  By  A.  Reissmann.  Trans,  by 
A.  L.  Alger. 

Early  Letters.    Translated  by  May 

Herbert.    With  Preface  by  Sir  G.  Grove. 


Dramatlo  Art. 

The  History  and  Character  of  Shakspeare's 
Plays.  By  Dr.  H.  Ulrici.  Trans,  by  L. 
Dora  Schmitx.    a  vols. 

SHAKESPEARE  (William).  A 
Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Eire,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  Translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  5;. 

SHERIDAN'S  Dramatic  "Works.  With 
Memoir-   Portrait  (after  Rejmolds). 


SISMONDPS  History  of  tbe  Liter*. 

ture  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Trans,  by 
T.  Roscoe.    PortraiU.    a  vols. 

SBUTU'S  (Adam)  Tbeory  of  Moral 
Sentiments ;  with  Essay  on  the  First  For- 
mation of  Languages,  and  Critical  Memoir 
by  Dugald  Stewart. 

—  See  EcoHowk  Library » 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Leotnres  on 
Modem  History ;  from  Uie  Irruption  of  the 
Northern  Nations  to  the  close  oi  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,    a  vols. 

— -  Lectures  on  tbe  Frencb  Revoln* 
tion.    With  Index,    a  vols. 

80UTHEY.— .9^/  Confer,  IVesUy,  emd 
{Illustrmied  Library)  Nelion, 

STURM'S  Morning  Commnnlngs 
with  (}od,  or  Devotional  Meditations  lor 
Every  Day.  Trans.by  W.Johnstone,  M.A. 

SULLT.    Memoirs  of  tbe  Duke  of| 

Prime  M  mister  to  Henry  the  Great.  With 
Notes  and  Historical  Introduction.  4  Por- 
traits.    4  vols. 

TAYLOR'S   (Blsbop    Jeremy)   Holy 

Living  and  Dying,  with  Prayers,  contain* 
ing  the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Chnstian  and  tbe 
parts  of  Devotion  fitted  to  all  Occasions 
Portrait. 

TEN  BRINK.— ^rr  Brink, 

THIERRY'S  Conquest  of  England  by 

the  Normans;  its  Causes,  and  its  Coosa* 

Suences  in  EIngland  and  the  Continent. 
ty  W.  HazUtt.  With  short  Memoir,  a  Por- 
traits,    a  vols. 

ULRICI  ^J^.y-^et  ShaJUtptmrt, 

VASARI.  Lives  Of  tbe  most  Eminent 

Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects.  By 
Mn.  J.  Foster,  with  selected  Notes.  Por> 
trait.  6  vols..  Vol.  VI.  being  an  additional 
Volume  of  Notes  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Richter. 

YOLTAIRE*S  Tales.  Translated  by 
R.  U.  Boswcll.  Vol.  I.,  containing  Ba- 
bonc,  Memnon,  Candide,  L'lngt^nu,  and 
oiher  Talcs. 

WERNER'S  Templars  in  Cyprus. 
Trans,  by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis. 

WESLEY,  tbe  Life  of.  and  tbe  Rise 

and  Progress  of  Methoaism.  By  Robert 
Southey.    Portrait,    sf. 

WHEATLEY.  A  Rational  Illustra- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Commcm  Prayer. 

YOUNO  (Artbvir)  Travels  in  France. 

Edited  liy  Miss  Betham  Edwards.  With 
a  Portrait. 

Tour  in  Ireland,  witb  General 

i)bser\atiO!i"4  on  the  Stale  of  the  Country 
durinc  i^t'  years  1776-9.  Edited,  with  In- 
iru»Ju<-ti.  n  n:u!  Notcsj  by  A.  \V.  Hutlon, 
Lilrarian  of  t'le  XaUonal  IJbcral  Club. 
With  n  comi'lete  bi'jlio^raphy  and  Index. 
.  Vols. 


HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARIES. 


HISTORICAL    LIBRARY. 

23  Volumes  at  5/.  each.    (5I.  15^.  per  set,) 


BVELTITS  Diary  and  Gorrespond- 

dence,  with  the  Pnvate  Correspondence  of 
Charles  I.  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and 
between  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Earl  of  Claren- 
don)  and  Sir  Richard  Browne.  Edited  from 
the  Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray.  F.A.S. 

Lvols.     ^<  Engravings  (after  Vandjrke, 
Jy,  Kneller,  and  Jamieson,  &c.). 
N.B. — ^This  edition  contains  130  letters 
from  Evelyn  and  his  wife,  printed  by  per- 
mission, and  contained  in  no  other  edition. 

JESSE'S  Memoirs  of  the  Conrt  of 

England  under  the  Stuarts,  including  the 
Protectorate.  3  vols.  Witn  Index  and  4s 
Portraits  (after  Vandyke,  Lely,  &c.). 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and 

their  Adherents.    6  Portraits. 

GRAMMONT  (Count).    Memoirs  of 

ihe  Court  of  Charles  II.  Edited  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Together  with  the  '  Bos- 
cobel  Tracts,'  including  two  not  before 
published,  &c.  New  Edition,  thoroughly 
rerised.     With  Portrait  of  Nell  Gw>nne. 


PBFT'S'  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

With  Life  and  Notes,  by  Lord  Braybrooke. 
With  Appendix  containing  additional 
Letters  and  Index.    4  vols.,  with  31  En- 

Eavings    (after  Vandyke,    Sir   P.   Lely, 
olbeu,  Kneller,  &c.}. 
N.B.— This  is  a  reprint  of  Lord  Bray- 
brooke's  fourth  and  last  edition,  containing 
all  his  latest  notes  and  corrections,  the 
copyright  of  the  publishers. 

NUGENirs    (Lord)   Memorials   of 

Hampden,  his  P^urty  and  Times.  With 
Memoir.  za  P(»traits  (after  Vandyke 
and  others). 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agnes)  Lives  of  the 

8ueens    of  England   from   the   Norman 
Dnquest.     From   authentic   Documents, 
public  and  private.    6  Portraits.    6  vols. 

LifB  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

2  Portraits,    a  vols. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.    With  a  Portraits. 


PHILOSOPHICAL   LIBRARY. 

17  Vols,  at  Sj.  each^  excepting  those  marhed  otherwise.     (3/.  i^,  per  set,) 


BACON'S  Novum  Orgpanum  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  With  Notes  by 
T  Devey,  M.  A. 


A  Handbook  of  the  History 

of  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  Students. 
By  E.  Belfort  Bax,  Editor  of  Kant's 
'  I^egomena.* 

COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Cours  a*  Philcsophie  Poiitivt.  By  G.  H. 
Lewes,  Author  of '  The  Life  of  Goethe.' 

DRAPER  (Dr.  J.  W.)    A  History  of 

the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe, 
a  vols. 

HEGEL'S  Philosophy  of  History.   By 
J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

KANT'S   Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

ByJ.  M.D.  Meiklejohn. 
— —  Prolegomena  and  Metaphysical 

Foundations  of  Natural  Science,  with  Bio- 
graphy and  Memoir  by  E.  Belfort  Bax. 
Portrait. 


LOGIC,  or  the  Science  of  Inference. 

A  Popular  Manual.    By  J.  Devey. 

MILLER  (Professor).  History  Philo- 
sophically Illustrated,  from  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
With  Memoir.    4  vols.    31.  td»  each. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Fourfold 

Root  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason, 
and  on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Trans,  from 
the  German. 

Essays.    Selected  and  Translated  by 

E.  Belfort  Bax. 

SPINOZA'S  Chief  "Works.  Trans,  with 
Introduction  by  R.  H.  M.  Elwes.    a  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus 
'Political  Treatise. 

Vol.  II. —  Improvement  of  the  Under- 
standing—Ethics— Letters. 
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BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


THEOLOGICAL   LIBRARY. 

15  Vols,  at  $5,  each  {except  Chillingworth,  3^.  6</.).    (3^*  13^*  ^'ffrset.) 

PHILO-JUDJEUS,    Works    of. 
ContennDorary  of  Josephns.     Tkauis.   bjr 
C  D.  Vonge.    4  vols. 

PHILOSTORQIUS.    Bod— lartloal 

History  KA.See  Soaomtn, 

SOCRATES'  EodoslMtioftl  History. 
Comprising  a  History  of  the  Chnrch  from 
Coimantine,  a.d.  305.  to  the  38th  year  of 
Theodosins  II.  With  Short  Acooant  of 
the  Author,  and  selected  Notes. 

SOZOMEZrS  EodoslMtioftl  Hlstorj. 

A.D.  3a4>44o.    With  Notes,  P^refktof 
marks  by  Valesios,  and  Short   M< 


Introdaotion  to   tho  Old 

Testament.  By  Friedrich  Bleelc  Tkmns. 
under  the  supenonon  of  Rev.  £.  VenaUes, 
Residentiary  Canon  of  Lincoln,    a  vols. 

CHILLINGWORTH'S    RsUgion   of 

Protestants.    3f .  &/. 

EUSEBinS.  EodMlMtlcAl  History 
of  Eusebius  Pamphilus,  Bishop  of  Casftarea. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse,  M.A.  With 
Notes,  Life,  and  Chronological  Tables. 

EVAORins.   History  of  the  Clmrcb. 

~^ie  Thtodcrtt, 

HARDWICK.  History  of  the  Articles 

of  Religion ;  to  which  is  added  a  Series  of 
Documents  from  a.d.  1536  to  A.D.  1615. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  F.  Proctor. 

HENRY'S  (Matthew)  Exposition  of 

the  Book  of  Psalms.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

PEARSON  (John,  DJD.)   Exposition 

of  the  Creed.  Edit,  by  £.  Walford,  M.A. 
With  Notes,  Analysb,  and  Indexes. 


Together  with  the  Ecclbsiastical  His- 
TORT  or  PHiLOSTORGiuSias  cfMtomised  fay 
Photius.  Tran8.byRev.  K.Wallbrd,MA. 
With  Notes  and  brief  Life. 

THEODORET  *nd  EVAGRIUS.  His. 
tones  of  the  Church  firom  a.d.  33a  to  the 
Death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsnestia,  A.D. 

ivj ;  and  firom  a.d.  431  to  a.d.  544.    With 
femoirs. 

WIESELER'S  (KatI)  Chronolocle«l 

Sjmopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels.  Trans,  by 
Rev.  Canon  Venables. 


ANTIQUARIAN   LIBRARY. 

36  Vols,  at  5^.  each.    (9/.  per  $et,) 


ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE.  —  5^m 

Bed€. 
ASSER'S  LIfi  Of  Alfired.->S^rf  Six  O,  E, 
CArvmcles. 

REDE'S    nrenerahle)   Keolestftstlol 

History  of  England.  Together  with  the 
Anglo^axon  Chkoniclb.  With  Notes, 
Short  Life,  Analysis,  and  Map.  Edit,  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  D.CL. 

BOETHIUS'S  Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy. King  Alfred's  Anfflo-Saxon  Ver- 
sion of.  ^^^  an  English  Translation  on 
opposite  pages.  Notes.  Introduction,  and 
(Hossary,  by  Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.A.  To 
which  is  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of 
the  MsTXBS  or  Bobthius,  with  a  free 
Trtinslation  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D.(XL. 

BRAinys  Popnlar  Antiquities  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Illus- 
trating the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  and  Pro- 
vindal  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Super- 
stitioos.  By  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,F.R.S. 
Frootisirfece.    3  vols. 


CHRONICLES    of  the  CRUSADES. 

Cootemporarv  Narratives  of  Ridiard  Coeor 
de  Lion,  by  Richard  of  Devises  and  Geof- 
frey de  Vinsauf ;  and  of  the  Crusade  aft 
Samt  Louis,  by  Ixml  John  de  JoinviUe. 
With  Short  Notes.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
piece from  an  old  MS. 

DTER*S  (T.  F.  T.)    Rrttlsh  FopolAr 

Customs,  Present  and  Past.  An  Aooonnt 
ci  the  various  (James  and  CnsToms  esso- 
dated  with  different  Days  of  the  Year  in 
the  British  Isles,  airanged  accord^  to  tiie 
Calendar.  By  the  Rev.  *T.  F.  Tbiselloa 
Dyer,  M.A. 

EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PALESTIHB. 

Comprising  the  Narratives  of  Aicnlf, 
Willibald,  Bernard,  Sswulf,  Sigurd,  B«d- 
iamin  of  Tudela,  Sir  John  ManndeviUs, 
De  la  Brooqni^  and  MaundreU ;  all  en- 
abridged.  With  Introduction  and  Noiss 
by  Thooms  Wright.    Map  of  Jernislsi 


ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 
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KT.T.ta  (Q.)  8p«olin«BS  of  Early  En- 

£lish  Metrical  Romances,  .relating  to 
Xrthur,  Merlin,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Richard 
Coeor  de  Lion,  Charlemagne,  Roland,  &c. 
&c  With  Historical  Introdnctioo  by  J.  p. 
Halliwell,  F.R.S.  Illuminated  Frontu- 
piece  firom  an  old  MS* 

ETHELWERD.  Chronicle  ot.—Sgs 
Six  O.  E,  Ckr^mcUt. 

FLORENCE  OP  WORCBSTBR'B 
Chronicle,  with  the  Two  Contmuations : 
comprising  Annals  of  English  History 
from  the  Departure  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Reign  of  Edward  I.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
hyThomas  Foresto',  M.A. 

QEOFFRET  OF  MONMOUTH. 
Chronicle  of.— ^**  Six  O,  E,  Ckromckt, 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  Bntmr. 
tainins  Moral  Stories  invented  by  the 
Monks.  Trans,  with  Nogss  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Swan.    Edit,  by  W.  Hooper,  M.A. 

GILD  AS.    Chronicle  ot^—Stt  Six  O,  E, 

OmiSDUS  GAMBREN8IS'  Hl^orl- 

cal  Works.  Containing  Topography  of 
Ireland,  and  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Ireland,byTh.  Forerter,  M.A.  If«ne»nr 
through  Wales,  and  Descnpuon  of  Wales, 
bv  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoore.  ,     ^  «,_^ 

HENDERSON  (E.  T,)  Bel9Ct  Hirtc 
rical  Documents  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In- 
cluding the  most  famous  Charters  relaUng 
to  England,  the  Empire,  the  Church,  &c., 
from  the  xith  to  the  14th  centuries.  Irans- 
latcd  and  edited,  with  Introductions,  by 
Ernest  F.  Henderson,  Ph.D. 

HENRT  OF  HUNTIHQDON^  Btti- 
tory  of  the  English,  from  the  Roman  In- 
Tauon  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  II. , 
with  the  Acts  of  King  Steohen,  and  the 
Letter  to  Walter.  By  T.  Forester,  M.A. 
Frontispiece  from  an  wd  MS. 

Of qxtlA'S  Chronlolee  of  the  ADhey 
of  Croyland,  with  the  Comtimuatioh  br 
Peter  of  Blois  and  othera.  Trans,  with 
Notes  bv  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.         

KEIOHTLET'S  (Thomsw)  Fairy  My- 
thology, illustrative  of  the  Romance  and 
Supmtition  of  Various  Countries.  Frontis- 

Siece  byCruikshank.  ^ 

EFSIUS'S  Letter!  from  Bmt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai ;  to 
which    are    added,    Extracts    from    his 


wnicn    mx9    ■anw», 

Chronolofy  of  the  Egypti«is,  with  ref«- 
enoe  to  the  Exodus  of  the  laraehtes.  By 
L.  and  I.  B.  Homer.  Maps  and  Cokxirwl 
View  of  Mount  BarkaL  ^  ^  _^^ 
MALLETS  Northern  Antlqnitlee,  or 
an  Historical  Account  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Religions,  and  Literature  ojf  the 
Ancient  Scandmavians.  Trans,  by  Bishop 
Percy.  With  Translation  of  the  Prou 
Edda,  and  Notes  by  I.  A.  Blackwell. 
Also  an  Abstract  of  the  '  Eyrbyggia  Saga ' 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  Glossary 
and  C(doored  Frootispieoa. 


MARCO  POLO'S  TraveU;  with  Notes 
and  Introduction.     Edit  by  T.  Wright, 

MATTHEW  FARIS'S  English  Hla^ 
tory,  from  1935  to  1273.  By  Rev.  J.  A, 
Giles,  D.C.L.  With  Frontbpiece.  3  vols.— 
Sei  also  Roger  of  Wendover* 

HLhirtJaam  of  Westminster's 

Flowers  of  History,  especially  such  as  re* 
liue  to  the  affairs  of  Britain,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  World  to  a.d.  1307.  By 
C  D.  Yonge.    a  vols. 


NENNIUS.  Chronicle  of.->JM  Six 
O,  E,  Chronicles, 

ORDERICUSVITALIS'Eccleslairtloal 

History  cf  England  and  Normandy.  YTxth 
Notes,  Introduction  of  Gnisot,  and  the 
Critical  Notice  of  M.  DeUUe,  bv  T. 
Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
CHmoNicLB  or  St  Evroitlt.  With  Gene- 
nd  and  Chronological  Indexes.    4  vols. 

FAULTS  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  Alfired  the 
Great  To  whicn  is  appended  Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon  Version  or  Orosius.  With 
literal  Translation  interpaged,  Notes,  and 
an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Glossary, 
by  B.  Thorpe.    Frontbpiece. 

RICHARD    OF    CIRENCESTER. 

Chronicle  (d,~^n  Six  O,  E,  Ckroiucltt, 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  Annftle  of 

English  History,  comprising  the  History 
of  England  and  of  other  Countries  of  Eu- 
rope m>m  A.D.  73a  to  A.D.  I90X.      With 

Notes  by  H.  T.  Rtley,  B.A.    a  vols. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOTER'S  Flowen 

of  HistCMry,  comprising  the  History  of 
England  from  the  Descent  of  the  Saxoos  to 
A.D.  xs35i  formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  With  Notes  and  Index  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.    a  vols. 

SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES  1 

vis..  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  and  the  Chroni- 
cles of  Ethehrerd,  Gfldas.  Nennius,  Geof- 
frey c^  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester. Edit,  with  Notes,  by  J.  A.  Giles* 
D.CL.    Portrait  of  Alfred. 

WILLIAM    OF    MALMESBURT'S 

Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,  froim 
the  Earliest  Period  to  King  Stq>hen.  By 
Rev.  J.  Sharpe.  With  Notes  by  J.  A* 
€HlflS,'D.CL.    Frontispiece. 

TULB-TIDE  STORIE8.     A  Collectioa 

of  Scandinavian  and  North-German  Poym- 

ar  Tales  and  Traditimis.  from  the  Swedish, 

Danish,  and  Genaan.   Edit  by  B.Thorpe, 
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BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


ILLUSTRATED   LIBRARY. 

75  Vols,  at  5^.  each,  excepting  these  nutrked  otherwise.    {i%L  iis,6d.  per  set,) 


ALLEirs  (Joseph,  RJY.)  BatUM  o 

the  British  Navy.  Revised  edition,  with 
Indexes  of  Names  and  Events,  and  57  Por> 
traits  and  Plans,    a  vols. 


▲NDERSEirs  DanUh  Falrr  Twilm. 

By  CaroUne  Peachey.     With  Short  Life 
and  lao  Wood  Engravings. 

ARIOSTO'S  Orlando  ForlOM.  In 
English  Verse  by  W.  S.  Rose.  With  Notes 
and  Short  Memoir.  Portrait  after  Titian, 
and  24  Steel  Engravings,    a  vols. 


BECHSTEnrs  Ga«e  and  Chamber 

Birds :  their  NatoralHistory,  Habiu.  &c. 
Together  with  Swcbt's  British  was* 
BLBRS.  43  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcots. 


BONOMI'8  NlBeveh  and  its  Falaoes. 

The  Discoveries  of  Botta  and  L^yard 
applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ. 
7  Plates  and  394  Woodcuts. 


BUTLER'S  Hndibraa,  with  Variorom 
Notes  and  Biography.  Portrait  and  a8 
lUnstrations. 


CATTERMOLE*S  Evenings  at  Had- 

don  Hall.  Romantic  Tales  of  the  Olden 
Times.  With  94  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cattermole. 


CHINA9  notorial,  Descrlptlye,  and 

Historical,  with  some  account  of  Ava  and 
the  Burmese.  Siam,  and  Anam.  Map,  and 
nearly  100  Illustrations. 

CRAIK'S  (O.  Is,)  Portnlt  of  Know- 

ledge  under  Difficulties.  Illustrated  bv 
Anecdotes  and  Memoirs.  Numerous  Wood* 
cut  Portraits. 


CRUIKSHANK'S  Three  Coareet  and 
a  Dessert ;  comprising  three  Sets  of  Tales, 
West  Countiy,  Irish,  and  Legal ;  and  a 
Melange.  With  50  Illustrations  by  Cruik- 
shank. 

Pnnoh  and  JndT.   The  Dialogue  of 

the  Puppet  Show ;  an  Account  of  its  Origin, 
&c.  34  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates 
by  Cruikshank. 


DANTB^  Enslish  Verse,  by  I.  C.  Wright, 
M.A.  With  Introdttctioa  and  Memoir. 
Portrait  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Flaxman. 

DIDRON*B  Christian  loonographj; 

a  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  the  late  A.  N.  Didron.  Traaa. 
by  E.  J.  MiUington,  and  completed,  with 
Additions  and  Appendices,  br  Margaret 
Stokes,  avob.  With  numerous  Iilustratioos. 

Vol.  I.  The  History  of  the  Nimbus,  the 
Aureole,  and  the  Glory;  Representations 
of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

VoL  II.  The  Trinity;  Angels;  Devib; 
The  Sool ;  The  Christian  Sdieme.  Appen- 


DTBR  (Dr.  T.  H.)  Pompeii:  its  Build- 
ings and  Antiouities.  An  Account  of  the 
C4^,  with  full  Description  of  the  Remains 
ana  Recent  Excavations,  and  an  itinerary 
for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  I>yer,  LL.D. 
Nearly  300  Wood  Engravings,  Map,  and 
Plan.    7X.  6d, 

Rome:   History  of  the  Ciry,  with 

Introduction  on  recent  Excavations,  t 
Engravings,  Fnmtispiece,  and  a  Maps. 

OIL   BLAS.    The  Adventnree  of. 

From  the  French  of  Lesage  by  SmoUeCL 
a4  Engravinn  after  Smirke,  and  10  Etdi- 
ings  by  Cruikshank.    6ia  pages.    6s, 

QRIMM*8  Gammer  Grethei;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Stories, 
containing  4a  Fairy  Tales.  By  Sdffir 
Taylor,  rfumerous  Woodcuts  after  Or^c- 
shank  and  Ludwig  Grimm.    34.  6d, 

BOLBBDTS   Danoe   of  Death  and 

Bible  Cuts.    Upwards  of  150  Subjects,  en* 

Kved  in  facsiinile.  with  Introduction  and 
icriptions  by  tne  late  Francis  Dooce 
and  Dr.  Dibdin. 

INDIA,  Pictorial,  DeecrlpUve,  and 

Historical,  (rota  the  Earliest  Times.  100 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Map. 

JESSE'S  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  With 
40  Woodcuts  after  HarveTi  Bewick,  tad 
others;  and  34  Steel  Engravings  ^ter 
Cooper  and  Landseer. 


ILLUSTRA  TED  LIBRAR  Y. 
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LODGE'S    Portralta    of  XUuitrloiui 

Personages  of  Great  Britain,  with  Bk>> 
gn^hical  and  Historical  Memoirs.  a4o 
P<Nrtraits  engraved  on  Steel,  with  the 
respective  Biographies  unabridged.  Com- 
plete in  6  vols. 

LONOFELLOWS   Foetioal   Works, 

including  his  Translations  and  Notes.  8^ 
fnll-p^ge  Woodcuts  by  Birlcet  Foster  and 
others,  and  a  Portrait. 

— •  Without  the  Illustrations,  3J.  td. 

«— -  ProM  "Workf .  With  x6  full-page 
Woodcuts  by  Birlcet  Foster  and  others. 

LOUDON'S  (BIrt.)  Entertaining  Na- 
turalist. Popular  Descriptions,  Tales,  and 
Anecdotes,  of  more  than  500  Animals. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 

MARRTATS  (Capt.,  R.N.)  Mactor- 
man  Ready ;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific, 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  With  93 
Woodcuts.    3X.  6d, 

-— *  BliMion ;  or,  Scenes  in  AfHoa. 

(Written  for  Young  People.)    Illustrated 
•  by  Gilbert  and  Dakiel.    3X.  6d, 

— -  Pirate  and  Three  Cntters.  (Writ- 
ten for  Young  People.)  With  a  Memoir. 
8  Steel  Engravings  after  Clarkson  Stan- 
field,  R.A.    31.  6a. 

^— PriTateersman.  Adventures  by  Sea 
and  Land  One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  8  Steel  Sn- 
gravings.    y.  6d, 

— —  Settlers  in  Canada.   (Written  for 

Young  People.)    10  Engravings  by  Gilbert 
and  iJalzief.    3X.  6d, 

—  Poor  Jack.  (Written  for  Young 
People.)  With  16  Illustrations  after  Clark- 
son  Stanfield,  R.A.    31.  6d, 

Midshipman  Easy.    With  6  fuU- 

page  Illustrations.    SmaU  post  8vo.  y,  6tL 

Peter  Simple.  With  8  full-page  Illus- 
trations.   Small  post  8vo.  3X.  6^. 

MAXWELL'S  Victories  of  Welling* 

too  and  the  British  Armies.  Frontispiece 
and  4  Portraits. 

MICHAEL  ANOELOand  RAPHAEL. 

Their  Lives  and  Works.  By  Duppa  ano 
Quatrem^e  de  (Duincy.  Portraits  and 
Engravings,  including  tne  Last  Judgment, 
andCartoons. 

MUDIE'S  Historv  of  British  Birds. 
Revised  by  W.  C.  L.  Martin.  52  Figures  of 
Birds  and  7  coloured  Plates  of  Eggs, 
a  V0I5. 


NAVAL  and  MILITART  HEROES 

of  Great  Britain ;  a  Record  of  British 
Yalour  on  every  Day  in  die  jreari  from 
William  the  Omqueror  to  the  Battle  of 
Inkermann.  By  Major  Johns,  R.M.,  and 
Lieut.  P.  H.  Nicolas,  RM.  Indexes.  34 
Portraits  after  Holbein,  Reynolds,  &c.  U. 

mCOLINFS  Historj  of  the  Jesnits : 

their  Orinn,  Progress,  Doctrines,  and  De- 
signs.   8  PM'traits. 

PETRARCH'S   Sonnets,    Triumphs, 

and  other  Poems,  in  English  Verse.  With 
Life  by  Thomas  CampSelL  Portrait  sad 
Z5  Steel  Engravings. 

FICKERINGKS  History  of  the  Races 

of  Man,  and  their  (Seograp^cal  Distribu- 
tion; with  An  Analytical  Stnopsis  or 
THE  Natural  History  of  Man.  By  Dr. 
Hall.  Map  of  the  World  and  xa  coloured 
Plates. 

POFEV  Foetioal  Works,  including 
Translations.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  R. 
Carruthers.  a  vols.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. 

—  Homer's  Iliad,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  VLJi, 
With  FUxman's  Designs. 

—  Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the  Battle 
OP  Frogs  and  Mice.  Hymns,  &&,  by 
other  tnmslators  incluung  Chapman.  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.    With  Flaxman's  Designs. 

«—  LiilB,  including  many  of  his  Letters. 
By  R.  Carruthers.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

POTTERY   AND    PORCELAIN,  and 

other  objects  of  Vertu.  Comprising  an 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  iMmal  Col- 
lection, with  the  prices  and  names  of  the 
Possessors.  Also  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an  Engraved 
Lbt  of  all  Marks  and  Monograms.  By 
H.  G.  Bohn.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

—  With  coloured  Illustrations,  zor.  6d, 

PROirrs  (Father)  ReUqnes.  Edited 
b]^  Rev.  F.  Mahony.  Copjrright  edition, 
with  the  Author's  last  corrections  and 
additions,  at  Etchings  by  D.  Madise, 
R.A.    Neariy  600  pages. 

RECREATIONS  IN  SHOOTINQ.  With 
s<»ne  Account  of  the  Game  found  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  Directions  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  Dog  and  Gun.  By  '  CraveiL*  6a 
Woodcuts  and  9  Steel  Engravings  after 
A.  Cooper,  R.A. 
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REinnE.   IkuMot  Arohiteotnre. 

vised  by  Rev.  J.   G.  Wood,  M.A. 
Woodcuts. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  Memoir  of 
Defoe,  xa  Steel  Engnvings  and  74  Wood* 
cuts  after  Stothard  and  Harvey. 

— —  Without  the  Engravings,  3f.  6d, 

ROME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 

tnry.  An  Account  in  18x7  of  the  Ruins  of 
the  Ancient  City,  and  Monuments  of  Modem 
Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton.  34  Steel  En- 
gravings.   9  vols. 

8HARPE  (8.)   The  Hlftory  of  Egypt, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conouest 
by  the  ArabSj^D.  640.  a  Maps  and  up- 
wards of  400  woodcuts,    a  vols. 

SOUTHETm  UfiB  of  NelMn.  With 
Additional  Notes,  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's 
Writine,  PortraitSL^Pkms,  and  50  Engrav- 
ings, after  Birket  Foster,  &c 

STARUNCra  (MlM)  Noble  Deeds  of 
Women ;  or,  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  With  14  Steel  Par- 
traits. 

STTUART  and  REyETT>8  Antlariiltlee 

of  Athens,  and  other  Monuments  of  Greece ; 
with  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian 
Architecture.  71  Steel  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET'S  BrltLkh  Warblers.  s^-^Su 

Bickstiin. 

TALES    OF    THE   GENH;  or,  the 

Delightful  Tiffwons  of  Horam,  the  Son  <^ 
Asmar.  Trans,  by  Sir  C.  MonelL  Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 


TASSO'S   JeruMlem   IMlTered.    in 

Englbh  Spenserian  Verse,  with  Life,  by 
J.  H.  Wtfien.  With  6  Engravings  and  94 
Woodcuts. 

WALKER'S  MABlf  Ezerdeee;  con- 
taining Skating,  Ridm^,  Driving,  Hunting, 
Shooting,  Saihng,  Rowmg,  Swimming,  &c« 
44  Engravings  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

WALTON'S  Complete  Aaf  lerj  or  tbo 
Contemplative  Man's  Recreanon,  by  laaak 
Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.  Wtth  Me- 
moirs and  Notes  by  S.  Jesse.    Also  an 


Accotmt  of  Flshinc  Stations,  Tadcle, 
by  H.  G.  Bohn.    Portrait  and  103  W( 
cuts,  and  96  Engravings  on  SteeL 


ood- 


— —  LlTeeof  Donnej^FottoB]  Hooker, 

&c.,  with  Notes.  A  New  Kditioo,  re- 
vised by  A.  H.  Bullen,  with  a  Memoir 
of  Izaak  Walton  by  \^Iliam  Dowling.  6 
Portraits,  6  Autc^raph   Signatures,  Ac 

WELLINGTON,  LlfB  of.  From  the 
Materials  of  MaxweU.  x8  Steel  En- 
gravings. 

Victories  ctrSt*  MmxutH. 


WESTROPP 

AxduBoIogv, 
Roman.    ByH. 
Illustrations. 


.)  A  Handbook  of 

Greek,  Etruscan, 

.  W^tropp.    Numeroos 


WHITE'S  Natural  History  of  Sel- 

bome,  with  Observations  on  various  Parts 
erf*  Nature,  and  the  Naturalisu'  Calendar. 
Sir  W.  Jardine.  Edit.,  with  Notes  and 
Memoir,  bv  E.  Jesse.  40  Portraits  and 
coloured  Plates. 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

Translations  from  the  Grbkk  and  Latin. 
105  Vols,  at  5^.  focAt  txcepting  those  marked  otherunse,    (25/.  131.  per  set,) 

TATIUS.  —  See     Greek 


ACHILLES 

Romances. 

JBSCHTLUS,   The   Dramas   of.     In 

Engli^  Verse  by  Anna  Swanwidc     4th 
edition. 
-»  The  Tragedies  of.    In  Pmoee,  with 
Notes  and  Inm>duction.  by  T.  A  Buckley, 
B.  A    Portrait.    3^.  6A 

AHJMIANUS  MARGELUNUS.  His- 
tory of  Rome  during  the  Reigns  of  Con- 
stantius,  Julian,  Jovianus,Valentinian,  and 
Valens,  by  C  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  Double 
volume.    jt,6d. 


ANTONINUS    fBI.    AureUvs),    The 

Thott^ts  kA,  Translated,  with  Notes. 
Biographical  Sketch,  and  Essay  on  the 
Philosophy,  by  Georj^e  Long,  M.A. 
jr.  6d.  Fine  Paper  edition  on  hand-made 
paper.    6x. 

APOLLONIUS  RHODIUa    <TheAr* 

gonautica.'  Translated  by  E.  P.  Coleridge. 

APULEIUSi   The  Works  of.    Com- 

msing  the  Golden  Ass,  God  of  Socrates, 
Floru&t^and  Discourse  of  Magic,  Ac 
Flrontispiece* 
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▲RISTOPHANEV  Oom«dlM.   TVmm.. 

with  Notes  and  Extracts  from  Frera's  and 
other  Metrical  Versions,  by  W.  J.  Hidde. 
Portrait,    a  vols. 

ARISTOTLE'S  Nteomftoli— n  Bthlos. 

Trans.,  with  Notes,  Analytical  Introduc- 
tion, and  Questions  for  Students,  by  Yen. 
Archdn.  Browne. 

•^ —  Politics  and  Soonomios.  Trans., 
with  Notes^  Analj^ses,  and  Index,  by  £. 
Walford,  M.A.,  and  an  Essay  and  Lite  by 
Dr.  GiUies. 

—  Metaphyvios.  Tirans.,  with.  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Examination  Questions,  by 
Rer.  John  H.  M'Mahon,  M.A. 

—  History  of  Animals.  In  Ten  Books. 
Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  R. 
Cresswell,  M.A. 

—  Organon ;  or,  Logical  Treatises,  and 
the  Introduction  of  Porphyry.  With  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Introduction,  bv  Rev.  O. 
F.  Owen,  M.A    a  vols.    3^.  6a,  each. 

•»-  Rhetoric  and  Poetics.  Trans.,  with 
Hobbes'  Analysis.  Exam.  Questions,  and 
Notes,  by  T.  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait. 

ARRIAN^S  Expedition  of  Alexander. 

A  Literal  Translation,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Maps.  [/«  the presi. 

ATHENJEU8.     The  Deipnosophists. 

Trans,  by  C.  D.  Vonee,  B.A  With  an 
Appendix  of  Poetical  Fragments.    3  vols. 

ATLAS  of  Classical  Gtoopraphy.    n 

large  Coloured  Maps.  With  a  complete 
Index.    Imp.  8vo.    ^s,  6d, 

BION.-sS'a'  TJki0cn'iMS, 

CiBSAR.     Commentaries    on   the 

Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  with  the  Supple- 
mentary  Books  attributed  to  Hirtius^  in- 
cluding the  complete  Alexandrian,  African, 
and  Spanish  Wars.    Pcntrait. 

CATULLUS.  TibnUns,  and  the  Vi^ 

of  Venus.  Trans,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical Introduction.  To  which  are 
added,  Metrical  Versions  by  Lamb, 
Grainger,  and  others.    Frcmtisptece. 

CICERO'S  Orations.  Trans,  by  C.  D. 
Vonge,  BJ^.    4  vob. 

—  On  Oratorj  and  Orators.  With 
Letters  to  Quintus  and  Brutus.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

On  the  Nature  of  the  €kHls«  Divi- 
nation, Fate,  Laws,  a  Republic,  Coosol- 
ship.    Trans,  by  C.  D.  Yooge,  B.A. 

Academics,  De  Finibos.  and  Tuacn- 

Questions.    Bv  C.  D.  Vonge,  B.A. 

th  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Phiiosopbcn 


Ian 

With 

OMntioiied  byOcero. 


CIOERO*S  Ofllces;  or.  Moral  Duties. 
Cato  Mi^or,an  Essay  on  Old  Age ;  LnUus, 
an  Essay  on  Friendship ;  Sdpio's  Dream ; 
Paradoxes;  Letter  to  Quinttu  on  Ma^- 
trates.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  R.  Ed- 
moods.    Portrait,    ar.  6tL 

DEMOSTHENES'  Orations.     Trans., 

with  Notes,  Arguments,  a  Chronological 
Abstract,  and  Appendices,  by  C.  Rann 
Kennedy.    5  vols.    (One,  3; .  6d  ;  four,  5^.) 

DICTIONARY  of  LATIN  and  OEBEK 

S notations ;  including  Proverbs,  Maxims, 
ottoes,  Law  Terms  and  Phrases.  With 
the  Quantities  marked,  and  English  Trans* 
lations.  With  Index  Verborum  (6aa  pages). 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUS.   Lives  and 

Opinions  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C  D.  Vonge,  B.A 

BPICTETUS.     The   Disconrses    oL 

With  the  Encheiridion  and  Fragments. 
With  Notes,  Life,  and  View  of  hU  Phile- 
sophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A 

EURIPIDES.  A  New  Literal  Trans- 
lation in  Prose.  By  E.  P.  Coleridge, 
a  vols. 

EURIPIDES.  Trans,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.    Portrait    a  vols. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  In  English 
Prose  by  G.  Burges,  M.A.  With  Metrical 
Versions  by  Bland,  Merivale,  and  others. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  HeUodoms, 

Longus,  and  Achilles  Tatius;  vix..  The 
Adventures  of  Theagenes  and  Chandea ; 
Amours  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe:  and  Loves 
of  Qitopho  and  Leudppe.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A. 

HELIODORUS.— 5*/^  Greti  Rotnanc*s. 

HERODOTUS.  Literally  trans,  by  Rev. 
Henry  Gary,  M.A    Portrait.    31.  6d, 

HESIOD,    CALLIMACHUS,   and 

Theognis.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Notices  by  Rev.  J.  Bai^cs, 
M.A.  T<«ether  with  the  Metrical  Ver- 
sions of  Hesiod,  by  Elton ;  Callimarhitf, 
by  Tytler ;  and  Theognis,  by  Frere. 

HOBIER'S  mad.  In  En^h  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  T.  A  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait. 

— -  Odysseyi  Hjrmns,  Epigrams,  and 
Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  In  English 
Pft>se,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  T.  A. 
Buckley,  B.A 

HORACE.  In  Prose  by  Smart,  with  Notes 
■akcted  by  T.  A  Buckley,  B.A  Por- 
trait.   3r.  6d, 

JULIAN  THE  EBIPEROR.  Containing 
Gregory  Nazianzea's  Two  Invectives  and 
Lib^us'  Monody,  with  Julian's  Theosoc^- 
cal  Works.  By  the  Rev.  C  W.  King,  M.A. 
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JUSTIN,  CORNELIUS  NBP08|  and 

Entropius.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

JUVENAL;     PER8IUS,     SULFIOIA, 

and  Lucilms.  In  ^ose,  with  Notes, 
Chronological  Tables,  Arpunents,  by  L. 
Evans,  M.  A.  To  which  is  added  Uie  Me- 
trical Version  of  Juvenal  and  Persius  by 
Gifford.    Frontispiece. 

LHTT.    The  History  of  Rome.    Trans- 

by  Dr.  Spillan  and  others.  4  vols.  Portrait. 

LONGUS.    Daphnis  and  Chloe. — See  Greek 
Rontatues, 


In  Prose,  with 


LUCAN*S  PhanalU. 

Notes  by  H.T.  Riley. 

LUCIAN'S  Dialogrnei  of  the  Gods, 
of  the  Sea  Gods^  and  of  the  Dead.  Trans, 
by  Howard  Williams,  M.A 

LUCRETIUS.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Rev.  T.  S. 
Watson,  M.A.  To  which  u  added  the 
Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 

BIARTIAL'S  Epigrams*  complete.  In 
Prose,  with  Verse  Translations  selected 
from  English  Poets,  and  other  sources. 
Dble.  vol.  (670  pages),    js.  6d, 

MOSCHUS.~5m  Tfuocritm. 

OVID'S  Works,  complete.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction.    3  vols. 

PAU8ANIA8*  Description  of  Greeoe. 

Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A,  sometime  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    2  vols. 

PHALARIS.   Benttey's  Dissertations 

upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  Themisto- 
cles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  the  FaUes 
of  >Esop.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Prof.  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

PINDAR.  In  Prose,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To* 
gether  with  the  Metrical  Version  by  Abra* 
ham  Moore.    Portrait. 

PLATO'S  Works.  Trans,  by  Rev.  H. 
Cary,  H.  Davis,  and  G.  Burges.    6  vols. 

——Dialogues.  A  Summary  and  Analysis 
of.  With  Analytical  Index  to  the  Graek 
text  of  modem  editions  and  to  the  above 
translations,  by  A.  Day,  LL.D. 

FLAUTUS'S  Comedies.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.  A    a  vols. 

PLINY'S  Natural  History.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  J.  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  H.  T.  Riley,  B.  A    6  vols. 

FLINT.    The  Letters  of  Plinj  the 

Younger.  Melmoth's  Translation,  revised, 
with  Notes  and  short  Life,  by  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanqnet,  M.A. 


PLUTARCH^  Morals.  Theoeophkal 
Essays.   Trans,  by  Rev.  C  W.King,  M.A. 

'^—  Ethical  Essays.  Trans,  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A. 

Lives.    Su^etgt  7. 

PROPERTIUS,  The  Elegies  of.  With 
Notes,  translated  by  Rev.  P.  J.  ^  F. 
Gantillon,  M.A.,  with  metrical  versions 
of  Select   Elegies   by  Nou  and  Elton. 

QUINTILIAN^S  Institutes  of  Oratory. 
Trans.,   by   Rev.   J.    S.   Watsoo,  M.A. 

s  vols. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VBLLEIUS 

Paterculus.  Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical  Notices,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

SENECA  DE  BENEFICHS.  Trans, 
lated  by  Aubrey  Stewart,  MA.    3X.  &/. 

SENECA'S  Minor  Essays.    Translated 

by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 
SOPHOCLES.    The  Tragedies  of.    In 

Prose,  with  Notes,  Arguments,  and  Intro- 
duction.   Portrait. 

A  New  Literal    ProM;  Tran^laticn,  by 

F.  P.  Coleridge,  li..\.  [/«  the  ^(ss, 

STRABO'S  Geography.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  W.  Falconer,  M.A,  and  H.  C 
Hamilton.  Copious  Index,  giving  Andem 
and  Modern  Names.    3  vols. 

SUETONIUS'  Lives  of  the  Twelwe 
Oesars  and  Lives  of  the  Grammarians. 
The  Translation  of  Thomson,  revised,  with 
Notes,  by  T.  Forester. 

TACITUS.     The  Works  of.     Trans., 

with  Notes,    a  vols. 

TERENCE  and  FHiEDRUS.  In  Eng- 
lish Prose,  with  Notes  and  Arguments,  1^ 
H.  T.  Riley.  B.A.  To  which  U  added 
Smart's  Metrical  Version  of  Phcdrua. 
With  Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS,     BION,    M08CHUS, 

and  Tyrtaeus.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Arguments,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A  To 
which  are  appended  the  Metrical  Vks- 
SIGNS  of  Chapman.  Portrait  of  Theocritus. 

THUCTDIDES.    The  Peloponnesiaii 

War.  Trans.^  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H. 
Dale.    Portrait.    %  vols.    3^.  6A  eadu 

TYRTJEUS.— ^tf*  TJuocritut. 

VIRGIL.  The  Works  of.  In  Proee, 
with  Notes  by  Davidson.  Revised,  with 
additional  Notes  and  Bioffraphical  Notice, 
by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A    Portrait,    y.  ftd. 

XENOPHON*S  Works.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
H.Dale.    Portrait.    In  3  vols. 
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II  Vols,  at  51.  tach.    (2/.  15/.  per  stU) 


DAMTE.  The  Inferno.  Prote  Trans., 
with  the  Text  of  the  Original  on  the  same 
page,  and  Exj^anatory  Notes,  by  John 
A.  Uarlyle,  M.D.    Portzait. 

i^— The  Pnrgatorlo.  Prose  Trans.,  with 
the  Original  on  the  samepag^  ana  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  by  W.  S.  Dugdsle. 

DOBRBE'8  AdTerMiUu  fKotet  on  tha 
Greek  and  Latm  Classics.)  Edited  by  tha 
late  ProC  Wagner,    s  vols. 

DONALDSON  OhrO   The  Theatre  of 

the  Greeks.  With  Snpplementarv  Treatise 
on  the  Language,  Metres,  and  Prosodv  of 
the  Greek  T>ramatists.  Komerous  lUas- 
trations  and  3  Plans.  By  J.  W.  Donald- 
son,  D.D. 

QOETHE^SFanet.  Parti.  German  Text, 
with  Hayward's  Prose  Translation  and 
Notes.  Revised,  with  Introduction,  by 
Dr.  C.  A.  Buchheun.  5X. 

KEIGHTLET'8  (Thomas)  Mjtholosy 
of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  Revised  by 
Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitx.    is  Plates. 


HERODOTUS,  Notee  on.    Orlsinal 

and  Selected  from  the  best  Commentators. 
By  D.  W.  Tomer,  M.A.    Coloured  Map. 


aS 

of 

tances 


Analysle  and  Summary  of|^  with 
JTOchronistical  Table  of  Events— Tablet 
Weights,  Measures,  Money|  and  Dis- 
ces^an  Ootline  of  the  History  and 


Geography— and  the  Dates  onnpletedfrom 
Gaitford,  Baehr,  &c.    By  J.  T.  Wheeler. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  in  Greek. 
Griesbach's  Text,  with  the  Readings  of 
Mill  and  Scholx,  and  Parallel  References. 
Also  a  Critical  Introdaction  and  Chrono- 

a^ical  Tables.    Two  Fac-similes  of  Greek 
anoscripts.    650  pages,    jr.  6^ 

—  or  bound  up  with  a  Greek  and  English 
Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  (250  pages 
additioaal,  making  in  all  900^.    51. 

The  Txrricon  separately,  sf . 

THUCTDIDES.     An   Analirgie   and 

Summary  ot    With  Chronological  Table 
of  Eventt,  &c.,  by  J.  T.  Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 

48  Vols,  at  5f.  each^  excepting  those  marked  othtrwise.    (12/.  igs.per  set,) 


AGASSIZ  and  GOULD.    Outline  of 

Comrarative  Physiology*  Enlarged  by 
Dr.  Wrhdit.  With  Index  and  300  Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 

BOLLET'S    Manoal   of  Teohnloal 

Analjrsis;  a  Guide  for  the  Testing  and 
Valuation  of  the  various  Natural  and 
Artificial  Substances  employed  in  the  Arts 
and  Domestic  Economy,  founded  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  Bolley.  £dit.  by  Dr.  Paul. 
100  Woodcuts. 


BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES. 

—  Bell  (Sir  Charlee)  on  the  Hand ; 
its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as 
evincing  Design.  ^  Preceded  by  an  Accoimt 
of  the  Authors  Discoveries  in  the  Nervoos 
System  by  A  Shaw.   Ntuieroos  Woodcuts. 

— —  Klrby  on  the  HistorT|  Habitei 
and  Instincts  of  Animals.  With  Notes  by 
T.  Rymer  Jones,    zoo  Woodcuts,    a  vols. 

— —  Backland'f  Geolonr  and  Miner- 
alogy. With  Additions  by  Prof.  Owen. 
Prd^  PhilliiM,  and  R.  Brown.  Memoir  of 
Buckland.  Portrait.  2  vols.  151.  VoL  I. 
Text.  Vol.  II.  90  large  plates  with  letter- 
press. 


BRIDGEWATER   TREATISES. 

CcmttMiud. 

Chalmers  on  the  Adantation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Constitution  of  Man.  With  Memoir 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Gumming.    Portrait. 

-^  Roset'e  Animal  and  Vegetabla 

Phvsiology.  463  Woodcuts,  s  vols.  6$, 
eacJi. 

-^  Kldd  on  the  Adaptation  of  Ex- 
ternal Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of 
Man.    3f .  6d, 

CARPENTER'S  (Dr.  W.  B.)  ZoolOffj. 

A  Systematic  View  of  the  Structure,  Ra- 
bits.  Instincts,  and  Uses  of  the  princqial 
Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of 
the  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  Re- 
vised  by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Numerous 
Woodcuts,    s  vds.    6s,  each. 

— -  Mechanical  Philoeophj.  Aetro* 

nomy,  and  Horology.  A  Popular  Expo- 
sition.   181  Woodcuts. 

—  Vegetable  Fhyiioloty  and  Sje- 
tematic  Botany.  A  complete  Introduction 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants.  Revised  by 
£.  Lankester,  M.D.,  &c.  Numerous 
Woodcuts.    6s, 


BOBfTS  LIBRARIES. 


_  aiimji  FlijslotalT.    Retuad  Edi-   I    Tb*    BnQdlaf 


MHEMOSEE'B  Hbtory  of  XakIs. 
TnOL  fay  W.  Hoiriu.    Wuh  u  Appcndu 

oUad  Stoiia  of  Appuitiiiai,  Dnamt, 
Sacoad  Sifhl,  Tiblt-lNtniuii,  Mid  Spirit- 
ftappraCf  ftc    ■  tdI». 

■OOcra  (J*M»  BtaBnt*  of  Ennl' 
nMntal  uhI  NAIttnJ  PUlDUf>hyp  Babv 
■B  EuT  Inlrodactioii  u  tha  Sindy  J 
IfadiHuci,  PnHiBnliiii  HrdioMUici, 
Hvdiuilici,  Acouiki,  OMki,  Caloric, 
BfacDion,    Voltaltu,    *Bcl    Macnakm. 

MnHBOU>l*B  Oo«mo*;  or,  Bkatak 

at  *  Pbnicml  Ddcriptlan  of  iIk  l/oinne. 
Ttwu.  V  E^  C  Out,  B.  H.  Pul,  aad 
W.  S.  Dallw,  F.I-S.    Portnit.    }  nU. 

—  rCTiPB«lW«n»tlTBonil«Tr«T«l» 

in  Avcri^  dnrinf  tha  yean  lyg^^iAof- 
Tnni.,  with  Nota,  by  T.  Rob.  %  rab. 
-  yiam  of  tfktnra  ;  org  Contam- 


sr,  Sndiai  of  [hc'PhyiicaT  Pbanouen*  at 
Kattm.  By  Robart  Html,  Profeaaci  al 
■ba  Scboul  of  Miiiaa. 

JOTCEV  folantlflo  DUlocvM.  A 
ramiliai  loDnlDctioil  to  tha  Am  ud 
Bcfanoa.    For  Sdunli  and  Yaonc  Faopla. 


iBcaa-ttrowDV,  V  m 
Indaod.  With  du 
Ilhutntkxu.  and 
much  tnbrgtd.  ^t.  < 

Tho  ttndent' 

Hluorical  "     ' 


Hkndbook    of 


ncal  Gwlocj.  By  A.  J.  Inkaa- 
I,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  tha  Bacbfica] 
r  of  Enilud  and  Wain,  ftith 
H  Diairaoi  ■nd  lUaantiou.    f 


J USSS-BB DWHE'8  Worki.-Ci"'r.. 
—  Tbo  BnQdlaf  of  tba  BHtld 
Uuuk.  A  Study  in  Gcoenphicil  EtoIo- 
lioa.     By  A     J.  Jaka^ravne,   F.C^ 


■a  (Cb«la«  KBOwlodn  k 

A   Pcpular   Mvnwl    iif  riljlll  ll 


UUiT.    tDtrodnotlan 
With,  r :_ 

bi  calenljiing  Katiritiec,  by. 


lotlan  to  Aatndocr. 

of  Aatnlonud  tSb 
uiritiec,  by&dkkl. 


e«olacfe)iI    Bk- 
lilc  aTW^  nd 


. rWiclit  B 

■lonctbcDonctCoail.    NoBcroBiWaai- 
enoaud  Geological  Uap. 

Patri&otlOBa  Mid  thalr  TMok 

inn.    Huklhook  to  the  Otfaak  Rfnaiiu 
btfacBriiohMiuRiiB.     NDBcmBWaod' 

—  'Wondon    of    Ooolon ;    9ty   • 

"  a  ofCeoCcial  Fhow- 
d  Gaolosical   Map   of 


■OHOUWS  Eartb  HaMtat  Mid  tktM. 
Pcraolar  FScnm  of  Nataic.  And  K*- 
ball'i  Sketchca  froB  tba  ITracn]  »i"r*t~ 
Tmna.  W  A.  Mcnftcy,  P.R.S.  Calaind 
l£ap  of  Ox  Gaotnpliy  of  PUnD. 


ITU'S  (Pto)  So 

.-TC;or.Ilici(F)atiaa 

■Dd  Gaolocioil  Sdam.    With  Mi 


dia  Principkl  Fiiotai  of  the  Ducb  aad 


STAimTOirS  Chaai  Worka.  —  ^(f 
>i«im- 

STOCKHARDT'B      BnartmaBtal 

ChemiBiT-  A  Handbook  be  tta  Stiidr 
of  the  Sciance  fay  ibi^  TiiiBiiiiaiH 
lai.  by  C  W.    HBton,  F.CS.     Hb- 

UBE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  HanoAutnra 
of  Onu  Britaiii,  ayuenadeaUy  liiiiMl 
niad  \  with  wi  Introdnaory  Viaw  of  to 
Ceauantin  Stu*  is  Fonin  Comtriia. 
Rarbad  by  P.  L.  StnuBODdL    151  Dlat- 

^—  PhlloBoplir  Of  M—nlfcaliuaa, 
or  as  Eapoaiiioii  of  tba  Seiaitifc,  Uoiat, 
ud  Coouncrdal  Ecoooaiy  of  Iba  Factocy 
8y«taB  of  Onat   Britain.     Rariaad  Iv 


JiBPERBNCB  LIS  RAX  Y. 
ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE. 

5   l',>!lwns.     {ll  2i.  fir  sil.) 
GILBARTV  Hlatory,  FrluofplM,  ud  PnwttM  of  Bulking.    Reviud  M 

.    „ ...     t.       .„     It o(Sc<ill«iii    PorBmiiofGabm.    ■  toIl    ibi. 

and  TazBtton. 


ry,  inii    .  _       

S.  Michic,  oT  tha  Royml  Buk  of  Scotlud.    ParDmii 
RICABDO  on  tba  Principle*  of  Folltlckl  Ei 

by  E.  C.  K.  Gonntr.  M.A.,  Lccturtr.  Uniyersily  C 
BHITH  (Adun).     The  TTeslth    of  Natloni. 

Ciiu«i  of.     Edited  by  £.  Bclfort  Bu.    3  vols. 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

30  Vtltmti  at  Varitus  Pricei.    (7/.  ly.ptrsn 


BLAIR'S  ChTOUalasio^  TablW. 
Coapntbvnduig  Uh  ChionoloEy  and  Hit 
wry  of  the  World,  frcin  itiE  Kulieit  Taaet 
10  the  Rosnia  Tikty  el  Pwca,  A[n]  iljil. 


_.-  ^.iDCipaJ  Fhcu  in  th«  Cbronokwy  u 
HUlory  cf  the  Woild,  from  Hu,  EuGaU  .. 
thftPr«m[,a]phKbd]al]yunflffedi  baini 
A  compleu  Jadex  to  ilia  forqntpa-  By 
J.  W.Koue.    1  Toll.  5(.  euh. 


BOinys  Handy-Iiook  of  Rnlaa  1 

TsUes  for  Veri^ng  Duh  wilb  the  Q 
lUDEra.    fihEdiuoD.    jr. 


BUCHARAITB  DloUonAn  of  ScUiura 

-_j  T_i.„:,_i  T 1  f;,  phiiiiopby, 

icrcQ,  Alia, 


■nd  TcckniuJ  Ten 


"wl^Ji. 


ehnd  i , 

F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 


D  SepJ^ 


idei.     By  T.  J.  Pelticnw, 


HfiraJdry. 

Wilk  Iht  lOKtlrmHtiu  cahuwtd,  ijt. 

coma,  HimuAl  tttSu  Humfhr^t. 

COOPER'S  BloRaptilcal  DIctlonaiT. 

Conuininit  caucus  notices  of  Dpwuda  of 

DATES,  InOvz  aVSu  BUxr. 


DICTIONART  of  OlMolat*  and  Pro* 

vincu]  EnjtlEiIi.  ContAJoijig  Wordi  ftom 
Engliih  writen  pnrioiu  Lo  Um  loUk 
Ctntnry.       Bif  Tlioniu   Wrigbl,    H.A.. 


BFIORAMMATISTS  {TlMV    A  S*I*o> 

Iwn  rrom  the  EpinamBmiic  LuentDn  ■( 
Aodeat,  Medievil,  ud  Uodem  Tini- 

Wiih  iBUodaetion,  NMei,  "■- ^- 

TUuiCrmciffli^  an  Appendix  dd 
nectad  with  Epicruiuiiatic 
hy  Rev.  U.  Dodd,  M.A.    U. 

BSHPRBT'B  Qolda  to  BntUah 
Coiiu.  Rtviud  EdidoB,  bv  C  F.  Kory, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.    With  an  Hutorical  Indo- 


HOHPHBETS*     C 

Uunal.  An  Hiitoriol  Accounl  of  Ihe 
Kognn  or  Coiiu(a  fnug  Iba  EuUait 
Time,  by  H.  NTHu^reyL    14a  llhH- 


VOTED      NAUES      OF      FICTION. 

DiciioBary  of.      Indudins  alu  Familiar 

o^mS^  B?w!A.Wb^.)3NA.  jt 

POLITICAL     CTCLOP£DIA.      A 

DJctioDarr  of   Political,    ComliEutional, 
StatitticaT,    nod    Foreuic     Knowledge ; 


Uwi,   and   Soc&i 
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BOHN'S  LIBRARIES, 


PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
Uining  an  entire  Republication  of  Ra^'s 
Collection,  with  Additions  front  Foreign 
Languages  and  Sayings,  Sentences, 
Maxims,  and  Phrases,    sx. 

-»  A  Polyglot  of  Foreign.  Com- 
prising Frencn,  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
Ijiglish  Translations.    5«. 


BTNONTM8  and    ANTONTMS;  or. 

Kindred  Words  and  their  Oppocttes,  Col- 
lected and  Contrasted  by  Yen.  C  J. 
Smith,  M.A.    sr. 

WRIOHT  (Th.)— ^#ir  Dicthnmry. 


NOVELISTS'   LIBRARY- 

1 3  Vclumts  at  y.  6d.  each^  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,   (2/.  Ss.  6</.  per  set) 


BJORNSON'S  Arne  and  the  Flaber 

Lassie.    Translated  from  the  Norse  with 
an  Introduction  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 

BURNET'S  BToUna;  or,  a  Young 
Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World.  By  F. 
Burney  (Mme.  D'Arblay).  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  A  R.  EUis,  Anthor 
of '  Sylvestra,'  Ac. 

.^-  CeoUl*.  With  Introdncticn  and 
Notes  by  A  R.  Ellis,    t  vols. 

DC    8TAJBL.     Corlnno  or   Italy. 

By  Madame  de   Sta£L     Translated   by 
Emiiy  Baldwin  and  Paulina  Drtrer. 

EBERS'  Egyptian  PrlnooM.  Trans, 
by  Emma 


igyptian 

fiucnheim. 


FIELDINGK8  JoMph  Andrews  aad 
his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  Wiih 
Roscoe's  Bi<%Taphy.    CntiktkmmVi  IOm»'^ 

•^—  Amrtta.     Roscoe's  Sdltioa, 
CntShAmnk't  lUustrmtmu,    sc 

-^  EUstorj  of  Tom  JonaSf  1 

ling.     RoKoe's    EdicioQ.     OmSktkmOtt 
iMttirmtiomt,    t  vols. 

▼laeoatL     Ti 


GROSSFS    Blarco 
by  A  F.  D. 

MANZOm.    Tha  Batrothad : 

a    Translation   of    *I    PiomeiM 
Numerous  Woodcuts,    i  voL    ^. 

8TOWB  (Mrs.  H.  B.)    Unola  Tom^ 

Cabin ;  or.  Life  among  the  Lowly.    I  foil- 
page  Illustrations. 


ARTISTS'   LIBRARY. 

9  Voluntes  at  Various  Prices,    (2L  8x.  6d.  per  set.) 


BELL  (Sir  Cbarlas).  Tha  Anatomy 
and  Iliilosophy  of  Expression,  as  Con- 
nected with  the  Fine  Arti.  sr.  Illustrated. 

DEMMIN.     History  of  Arms  and 

Armour  from  the  Earliest  Period.  Bv 
Auguste  Demmin.  Trans,  by  C  C. 
Black,  M.A,  Assistant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Museum.    1900  lUustratioos.    7*.  6d, 

FAIRHOLT'8  Oostnma  in  England. 

Third  Edition.    Enlarged  and  Revised  by 
the  Hon.  H.  A  Dilfon,  F.S.A     With 
more  than  700  Engravings,     a  vds.  5«. 
each. 
Vol.  I.  History.    VoL  II.  GkMaary. 

FLAXMAir.   Lsotnras  on  BoQlptnra. 

With  Three  Addreves  to  the  R.A  by  Sir 
R.  Westmacott,  R.A.  and  Memoir  cf 
Flaxman.    Portrait  and  53  Plates.    6«. 


HEATON'8   Conoiss    History   of 

Painting.  New  Edition,  revi»ei .  by 
W.  Cosmo  Monkhonse.    5/. 

LECTURES    ON    FAINTZNO   by  the 

Royal  Academicians,  Barry,  OpM.  Fmefi. 
With  Introductory  Essay  and  NoCas  by 
R.  Womnm.    Pbrtrait  of  Foseli.    ^. 

LEONARDO   DA  TINCFS  Traatiss 

on  Painting.  Trans.byJ.  F.  Rtcaod,RJL 
With  a  Life  and  an  Acoooat  of  bis  Woria 
by  J.  W.  Brown.  Nuraeroas  Plates.  $». 

PLANCHE'8  History  of  ^ritUBk 
Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  u  the 
toth  Century.  By  J.  R.  Ptoadii.  #x 
lUustratioiis.    s'* 


( 
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LIBRARY    OF    SPORTS    AND    GAMES. 

14  Volumes  a!  3^.  &/.  aitd  5^.  each,    (2I.  i8j.  per  set.) 


BOHirs  Handbooks  of  Athletic 
Sports.  With  numerous  IIlustrattot».  In 
8  vok.    y,  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.— Cricket,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E. 
Lyttelton;  Lawn  Tennis,  by  H.  W.  W. 
Wilberforce ;  Tennis.  Rackets,  and  Fives, 
by  Julian  Marshall,  Major  Spens,  and  J.  A. 
Tait ;  Colt;  by  W.  T.  LinskiU ;  Hockey, 
by  F.  S.  Oreswell. 

Vol.  II.— Rowing  and  Sculling,  by  W. 
B.  Woodgate  ;  Sailing,  by  E.  F.  Knight ; 
Swimming,  by  M.  and  J.  R.  Cobbett. 

Vol.  III.— Boxing,  by  R.  G.  AUansoa- 
Winn  ;  Broad-sword  and  Single  Stick,  &c. , 
by  R.  G.  AUanson-Winn  and  C.  Phillipps- 
Wolley:  Wrestling,  by  Waller  Armstrong; 
Fencing,  by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 

Vol.  IV.— Rugby  Football,  by  Harry 
Vassoll :  Association  Football,  by  C  W. 
Alcock :  Baseball,  by  Ne\rton  Crane ; 
Rounder*,  Field  Ball,  Baseball-Rounders, 
Bowls,  Quoits,  Curlin;;,  Skittles,  &c.,  by 
J.  M.  Walker.  M.A.,  and  C.  C.  Mott. 

Vol.  v.— Cycling  and  Athletics,  by  H.  H. 
Griflin ;  Skating,  by  Douglas  Adams. 

Vol.  VI.— Practical  Horsemanship,  in- 
cluding Riding  for  Ladies.  By  W.  A. 
Kerr,  V  .C 

Vol.  VII. — Driving,  and  Stable  Manage- 
nenl.    By  W.  A.  Kerr,  V.C.   \Pref>aring. 

Vol  VI 1 1.— Cjrmnaslics,  by  A.  F.  Jenkin; 
Clubs  and  Dumb-bell!<,  b>-  G.  T.  B.  Cobbett 
and  A.  F.  Jenkiru  [/«  the  Prets. 

BOHITS  Handbooks  of  Games.    New 

Edition,  entirely  rewritten,     a  volumes. 
3«.  6/.  each. 

Vol.  I.  TABtE  GaMBS. 

Contents  :—Billiards,  with  Pool,  Pyra- 
mid*, and  Snooker,  by  Major-Gen.  A.  W. 
Dnijrson,  F.R.A.S.,  with  a  preface  by 
W.  J.  Peall— Bajatelle,  by  'Berkeley'— 


Chess,  by  R.  F.  Green— Draughts,  Back- 
gammon, Dominoes,  Solitaire,  Re\'ersi, 
Go  Bang,  Rouge  et  noir.  Roulette,  E.O., 
Hazard,  Faro,  by  '  Berkeley.' 

Vol.  II.  Card  Games. 

Contents :— Whist,  by  Dr.  William  Pole, 
F.R.S.,  Author  of  'The  Philosophy  of 
Whist,  &c.*— Solo  Whist,  and  Poker,  by 
R.  F.  Green;  Piquet,  Ecart^,  Euchre, 
B^que,  and  Cribbage,  by  'Berkeley;' 
Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  Napoleon,  Newmarket, 
Rouge  et  Noir,  Pope  Joan,  Speculation, 
&c.  &c.,  by  Baxter-Wray. 

CHB88  CONGRESS  of  1862.  A  col- 
lection  of  the  games  played.  Edited  by 
J.  LOwenthal.    New  ^tion,  sx. 

UORFUT'S  Games  of  Chessi  balng 
the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by  the 
American  Champion,  with  explanatory  and 
analirtical  Notes  by  J.  LOwenthal.  With 
short  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy.   sr. 

STAUNTOITS  Cbess-Flajar's  Hand- 
book. A  Popular  and  Scientific  Intro- 
dncdon  to  the  Game,  with  numerous  Dia- 
grams.   5f. 

-^  Chess  Praxis.  A  Supplement  to  the 
Chess-player's  Handbook.  Containing  the 
most  important  modem  Improvements  in 
the  Openings ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws  ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morph/s  Games.  Annotated. 
636  pages.    Diagrams.    51. 

—  Chess-Flayer's  Companion. 
Comprisbg  a  Treatise  on  Odds,  Collection 
of  Match  Games,  including  the  French 
Match  with  M.  St.  Amant,  and  a  Selectioo 
of  Original  Problems.  Diagrams  and  Co- 
kmred  Frontispiece.    %s, 

— —  Chess  Tournament  of  1851* 
A  Collection  of  Games  played  at  this  cele- 
brated assemblage.  With  Introdncdoo 
and  Notes.    Nomeroos  Diagrams,    sx- 
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BOHN'S  CHEAP  SERIES. 

Price  I  J.  each, 

A  Series  of  Complete  Stories  or  Essays,  mostly  reprinted  from   Vols,  in 

Bohn's  Libraries^  and  neatly  bound  in  stijf  paper  cover,  with 

cut  edges,  suitable  for  Railway  Reading, 


A8CHAM  (Roger). 
By  Pn^essor  Majror. 


Scholemaster. 


CARPENTER  (Dr.  W.  B.).  Phjsi- 
<dogy  of  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence. 

EBIERSON.    England  and  EngUih 

Characteristics.  Lectures  on  the  Race, 
Ability,  Manners,  Truth,  Character, 
Wealth,  Religion.  &c.  &c. 

—  Nature :  An  Essay.  To  which  arc 
added  Orations,  Lectures,  and  Addresses. 

RepretentatiTe  Men :  Seven  Lec- 
tures on  Plato,  Sweden  borg,  Mon- 
TAiGNE,  Shakespeare,  Napoleon,  and 
Goethe. 

— ^  Twenty  Besays  on  Varioni  Sub- 
jects. 

The  Copdnct  of  Life. 

FRANKLIN  (Benjamin).  Antobio- 
graphy.    Edited  by  J.  Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE  (Nathaniel).  Twice- 
told  Tales.    Two  Vols. 

— —  Snow  Image,  and  Other  Tales. 

— —  Scarlet  Letter. 

i^  House  with  the  Seven  Gables. 

the   Marble 


—  Transformation 
Fawn.    Two  Parts. 


or 


HAZLITT  (W.).    Table-talk :  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.    Three  Parts. 

'—^  Plain  Speaker ;  Opinions  on  Books, 
Men,  and  Things.    Three  Parts. 

——  Leotnres  on  the  English  Comio 
Writers. 

—  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets. 

Lectures  on  the  Characters  of 

Shakespeare's  Plays. 

Lectures  on  the  Literature  of 

the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  chiefly  Dramatic. 


ntVING    (Washington).     Lives    cf 

Successors  of  Mohammed. 

LifB  of  Goldsmith. 

Sketch-book. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller 

Tour  on  the  Prairies 

Conquests    of    Granada    and 

Spain.    Two  Parts. 

LlflB  and  Voyages  of  Columbus. 

Two  Parts. 

Companions  of  Columbus:  Their 

Voyages  and  Discoveries. 

—  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonne- 
ville in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Far 
West. 

Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 

York,  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to 
the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty. 

Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 

Conquest  of  Florida  under  Her- 
nando de  Soto. 

Abbotsford  &  Newstead  Abbey. 

—  Salmagundi ;  or,  The  Whim-Whams 
and  Opinions  of  Launcelot  Lancstafp, 
Esq. 

Bracebridge  Hall;  or.  The  Hu* 

mourists. 

^  Astoria ;  or.  Anecdotes  of  an  Enter* 

prise  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Wolf)Brt*s  Roost,  and  other  Tales. 

LAMB  (Charles).    Essays  of  EUa. 

With  a  Portrait. 

i^—  Last  Essays  o^  Ella. 
i^—  Elians.    With  Memoir. 

BfARRTAT  (Captain).  Pirate  and 
the  Three  CuUers.  With  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author. 


Bohn's  Select  Library  of  Standard  Works. 
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Price  IX.  in  paper  covers,  and  is.  6d,  in  cloth. 

1.  Bacon's  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

2.  Lessing's  Laokoon.    Beasley's  Translation,  revised,  with  Intro- 

duction, Notes,  &c.,  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.    With  Frootispiece. 

3.  Dante's  Inferno.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary. 

4.  Goethe's  Faust.    Part  I.    Translated,  with  Introduction,  by 

Anna  Swanwicic 

5.  Goethe's  Boyhood.    Being   Part    I.   of  the   Autobiography. 

Translated  by  J.  Oxenford. 

6.  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  Trans- 

lated by  J.  Mellish  and  Anna  Swanwick. 

7.  The  Queen's  English.    By  the  late  Dean  Alford. 

8.  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  Thomas  Brassey.     By  Sir 

A.  Helps,  K.C.B. 

9.  Plato's  Dialogues  :  The  Apology— Crito—Phaedo— Protagoras. 

With  Introductions. 

10.  MoLifeRE's  Plays:  The  Miser— Tartuffe— The  Shopkeeper  turned 

Gentleman.    Translated  by  C.  H.  Walt,  M.A.    With  brief  Memoir. 

11.  Goethe's  Reineke  Fox,  in  English  Hexameters.    By  A.  Rogers. 

12.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Plays. 

13.  Lessing's  Plays  :  Nathan  the  Wise— Minna  von  Bamhelm. 

14.  Plautus's  Comedies:  Trinummus  — Menaechmi— Aulularia  — 

Captivi. 

15.  Waterloo  Days.    By  C.  A.  Eaton.    With  Preface  and  Notes  by 

Edward  Bell. 

16.  Demosthenes— On   the   Crown.     Translated  by   C.   Rann 

Kennedy. 

17.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

18.  Oliver  Cromwell.    By  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli. 

19.  The  Perfect  Life.    By  Dr.  Channing.    Edited  by  his  nephew, 

Rev.  W.  H.  Channing. 

2a  Ladies  in  Parliament,  Horace  at  Athens,  and  other  pieces, 

by  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

21.  Defoe's  The  Plague  in  London. 

22.  iRviNG's  Life  of  Mahomet. 

23.  Horace's  Odes,  by  various  hands.  [Ou/  of  Print, 

24.  Burke's  Essay  on  *The  Sublime  and  Beautiful.' 

25.  Hauff's  Caravan. 

26.  Sheridan's  Plays. 

27.  Dante's  Purgatorio.    Translated  by  Cary. 

28.' Harvey's  Treatise  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

29.  Cicero's  Friendship  and  Old  Age. 

30.  Dante's  Paradiso.    Translated  by  Cary. 

31.  Chronicle  of  Henry  VIIL    Translated  by  Major  M.  A.  S. 

Hume. 

33.  Burke's  Reflkctions  on  the  French  Revolutiom. 


The  only  authorized  and  complete  'Webster/ 
WEBSTER'S   INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY. 


An  entirely  New  Edition^  thoroughly  Revised,  considerably  Enlarged, 

and  reset  in  New  Type. 

Medium  /{to,  211^  pages,  3500  illustrations. 

Prices:  Cloth,  £z  zzs.  6d.;  half-calf,  £2  2s.;  half-russia,  £2  5s.; 
calf,  £2  8s.     Also  in  a  vols,  cloth,  £1  14s. 

In  addition  to  the  Dictionary  of  Words,  with  their  pronunciation,  ety- 
mology, alternative  spellings,  and  various  meanings,  illustrated  by.  quotations 
and  numerous  woodcuts,  there  are  several  valuable  appendices,  comprising  a 
Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World ;  Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English  Proper  Names ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  noted  Names  of  Fiction ;  a 
Brief  History  of  the  English  Language  ;  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations, 
Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  &c.  ;  a  Biographical  Dictionary  ^Hth  io,ooo 
Names,  &c. 

This  last  revision,  comprising  and  superseding  the  issues  of  1847,  1864, 
and  1880,  is  by  fiur  the  most  complete  that  the  Work  has  undergone  during 
the  sixty-two  years  that  it  has  been  before  the  public.  Ever>'  page  has  been 
treated  as  if  the  book  were  now  publ^<;hed  for  the  first  time. 

SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  ON  THE  NEW  EDITION. 

*  We  believe  that,  all  things  considered,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  best 
existing  English  dictionary  in  one  volume.  We  do  not  know  of  any  work 
similar  in  size  and  price  which  can  approach  it  in  completene^  of  vocabular>', 
variety  of  information,  and  general  usefulness.* — Gtiaraian. 

*The  most  comprehensive  and  the  most  useful  of  its  kind.' — National 
Observer, 

*A  magnificent  edition  of  Webster's  immortal  Dictionary.*  —  Daily 
Telegraph, 

'  A  thoroughly  practical  and  useful  dictionary.* — Standard. 

*  A  special  feature  of  the  present  book  is  the  lavish  use  of  engravings, 
which  at  once  illustrate  the  verbal  explanations  of  technical  and  scientitic 
terms,  and  permit  them  to  remain  readablv  brief.  It  may  be  enough  to  refer 
to  the  article  on  "  Cross.'*  By  the  use  of  the  little  numbered  diagrams  we  are 
spared  what  would  have  become  a  treatise,  and  not  a  very  clear  one.  .  .  . 
We  recommend  the  new  Webster  to  every  man  of  business,  every  father  of  a 
family,  every  teacher,  and  almost  every  student — to  everybody,  in  fact,  who  is 
likely  to  be  posed  at  an  unfamiliar  or  half*understood  word  or  phrase.' — 
St.  fames*s  Gautte. 

Prospectuses,  with  Specimen  Pages,  on  application. 

I^ndon :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS.  York  Street,  Covenf  Garden. 


